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sa Work of this 8 _ want 
no Apology for its Publication, 
r or E e to be ſaid in Re- 
commendation of the Subject; ſo 
what J have to ſay concerning it, 
> muſt be of the Deſign, and the 
: Manner of its Execution. As to the former, 
* it will ſufficiently appear by the Title-Page, 
ö that this Work was calculated to reduce the 
vaſt tedious Studies of the Arts and Sciences 
Philological, to moderate Bounds, and within ” 
the reach of common Peoples Pockets. No- 
thing has more obſtructed the Progreſs of the : 
Sciences, than the Bulkineſs and Price of 
Books. Large Treatiſes are deſign'd to enable a 
Man to form a critical Notion of every Part of ; 
the Subject; but how very few Gentlemen do 
we find who will give themſelves that Trouble? 
Moſt Readers think they ſucceed very well, if 
they can acquire bu: a general Idea of Things 
nor is it for Men of Buſineſs to aim at much 
more, be their Fortunes what they will: And 
Gentlemen of Leiſure and Fortune, if they 
want Genius, of Conſequence care not much 
tor Books at all, much leſs are they anxious 
about the S ze or Sufficiency of them. It is 
evident, therefore, that a general and conciſe 
Deſcription or Account of any Art or Science 
(eſpecially the Literay) is beſt adapted to 
antwer the Ends and Views of the greateſt 
94 3 1 


dition or Alteration, but of typographic Errata, 


The PR EFTA CE. 


Part of Readers. A I wiſh even Epitomics 
themſelves were not thought ſo tedious as they 
too often are by ſuch Perſons who yet claim to 
be deem'd polite, and to have a Taſte tor the 
Belles Lelires. 

As to what concerns the Een of this 
Work, I have only this to ſay, That from a 
great Number of the beſt Books on each Sub- 


85 ject, I took Pains to collect the beſt Materials 


for forming ſuch an Epitome of cach Art or 

Science, as might give the Reader a general x 
and juſt Idea thereof, without the Trouble and I 
Expence of larger Volumes. Nor are the 'Trea- | 


tiſes in this Book rude Draughts or Sketches, 


but ſtrictly Methodical, and Syſtems form'd by 
technical Rules, and therefore very proper for 
Youth to form their Notions by. 

WIT Regard to this third Edition, it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that I have made no Ad- 


or ſome few Faults which eſcaped in the former 
Impreſſions. As there can be none ſo unrea- 
ſonably greedy of Knowledge, as to think they 
have not enough in this Book for their Money; 
ſo it was unneceſſary to add more ; nor could 
it be done conſiſtent with common Juſtice to 
my Subſcribers, who enabled me to publiſh it 
at firſt, and took off ſo great a Number of the 
Impreſſion ; and therefore mericed a Right to 
all the Advantages the Book ſhould ever have. 
I therefore ſend it abroad once more, as it 
came out of my Hands, and truſt its Fortune 
to its Merits, deſiring no more than an Accept- Y 
ance of this, or any other Book of mine, * Y 
portional thereunto. 


Chicheſter, March 
18, 1740. * 
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Of THEOLOGY, or the EXISTENCE 


of a DEITY ; and the FIRST 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL RE. 


LIGION. 


AN only, of all other Beings, is able 
£A 1o to view and conſider Things which 
appear all around him, that by duly com- 
paring one with another, and a juſt Me- 
7G thod of Arguing, or Reaſoning from 

Effects to their Cauſes, he can at laſt 
eaſily arrive to, or make a Diſcovery of a Prime, or 


Firſt Cauſe, the Great Author and Maker of all Things, 


and which, by us, is called GOD. 

AND as the whole Frame and Order of Things, which 
we' vehold, is what we call Nature; ſo that Act of the 
Mind whereby we conſider and compare Things. ac- 
cording to their various Natures and Relations, and de- 
duce from thence the Exiſtence of a God, is what we call 


Reaſon. And the Arguments and Motives which are 


afforded us from the View and Proſpect of Nature in 
her ſeveral Parts, and whereby we are induced and in- 
clined to give our Aſſent to the Doctrine of the Being 
of a God, is what we call the Light of Nature. 


AND e'er we reckon fix, eight, or ten Years from 
our Births, we are able, in ſome Degree, to exert this 


noble Faculty of Reafon, and make ſome Progreſs in 
the divine Diſcovery aforeſaid, viz. of God's Exiſtence 
and moral Qualities: And this Faculty of Reaſon, as 
we grow in Years, becomes more ſtrong and perfect, 


and works on the pure and untainted Mind with native 


Force, and fuch powerful and clear Proof, as we can 


Man only rati- 
onal and able 
to diſcover the 
Being of a Gad. 


Nature. 


— 


Re a /n. 


Lieht of Na- 


ture. 


Reaſon capable 
of | diſcovering 


a Ged. 


neither deny nor withſtand. And thus, as Saint Paul Rom. 3. 10 


has obſerved, what is neceſſary to be known of God, 


20. 


(or 


174 
: 


Kitt 

F 1 
=. 
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Of THEOLOGY, or the 
(or indeed can be known of him by us) is manifeſt in 
the Works of Creation; even his eternal Power and 
Godhead is clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things 
which are made. So that all Perſons, capable of Reaſon, 
are without Excuſe, who do not readily acknowledge 
the Being and Glory of God. | | 
'The Voice of Nox is there any Part of Nature within our View, 
Nature uni- (nor any Place where there is not ſuch a View of Na- 


werſal, ture) which doth not loudly call upon us to receive and 
Pal. xix. I, confeſs this great and divine Truth. The Heavens de- 
2, 3+ Clare the Glory of God; and the rich Furniture thereof, 


the Sun, the Moon, and Stars, ſhew themſelves to be 
his Handy-work : Day unto Day uttereth Speech, and 
and hudly pro- Night unto Night ſheweth Knowledge. There is no 
claims a Cd Nation on the Face of the wliole Earth, where their 
| Voice is not heard; for it is gone thro” all the Earth, 

and their Words to the End of the World. 


The various From hence we are naturally led to ſurvey and make 
Sorts of created a proper Diſtinction and Arrangement of the Works of 
Beings. Nature: We ſee all Things confiſt of Matter, which is 


for the moſt Part obvious to our Senſes; and we are 

moſt agreeably ſurpriſed with a wonderful and infinite 
Firft Claſs, Variety of Forms, Conditions, and Qualities of natural 
Subſtances. Some Parts of Matter we obſerve to be 

without Motion, Senfe, or Life, as Stones and Earth. 

Others we fee are endued with a Power of growing and 

| extending themſelves into ſpecial Forms and Sizes, as 
Second Claſi. Herbs and Trees, which therefore have innate Motion, 
and may, in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to live or have Life, 

Third Claſs, tho' in the loweſt Degree. The next Clafs of Beings 
Animals. which greſent themſelves, is in a Degree much ſuperior 
to the foregoing, the Subjects of which are all endued 

with native Motion, Life in the moſt perfect Degree, 

and the Quality of Senſation ; that is, they are capable 

of Seeing, Hearing, Taſting, Smeliing, and Feeling, of all 

thoſe Objects which come within the Reach of any of 

theſe fve Senſes, Theſe Creatures are therefore called 

Ani mas, becauſe they have the Faculty of Life, or are 

| Fourth Cl:fs, endowed with a living Soul. And of all Animals, Man 
| Mankind, the is the Head and Ruler, on account of the far more per- 
moſt perfect of ſect and excelient Facultie: and Powers of his Mind, 

all others. and eſpecially that of Reaſon, by which he is diſtinguiſh- 

ed from, nd ſet above and over all the other Creation, 

as King and Lord of all; ani from hence he is called a 
Rational Animal ; not but that Reaſon, in es” in- . 
|  ferior 
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ferior Degrees, may be very juſtly allow'd to other Ani- 
mals, who, on divers Occafions, give very convincing 
Proofs thereof. 1 | Wo 
Bur Man alone is capable of uſing his Reaſon to the 
nobleſt Purpoſes, to wit, the finding out the Being and 
Perfections of God, his Providence, and the Certainty 
of a future State after Death. For he can thus reaſon 
or argue : Every Thing that is, or doth exiſt, receives 


its Being either from itſelf, or ſome other Principle or 


Cauſe ; but nothing can be the Cauſe of itſelf, for that 
implies, that while it is not, it is capable of acting, or 
producing its own Being, which is evidently abſurd ; 
therefore it mult receive its Being from without 11clf, 
or from ſome other Cauſe different from itſelf ; and this 
firſt Cauſe we name Gad. And this Rceatoning holds 
good of all the various Kinds of Beings yet obſerved, and 
even of Man himſelf, the chief of all: For nothing is 
more certain, than that the Fower of giving or retaining 
Life, either in himſ.If, or any other Creature, is nut in 
Man, and conſequently in no other Being but God him- 
edt. | | EF. 
Bor more particularly, the B-ing of a God is evident 


from the bare.Coniideration of the Properties ot Matter: 


For Matter, it is plain, is of itſelf not cabaple of Motion 
or Reſt, but is entirely lifilets and indifferent to both. 
But fince all the Animal Creation 15 endowed with the 
Power to move or reſt at Pleaſure, tis evident this Fa- 


3 


The rin 


Argument 
proving the Be- 
ing of à Gad. 


The ſecond Ar 


gument proving 


a Gad From vo- 
luntary Animal 
Motion. 


culty is noi from Matter 1tlelt, of ich all Things 


conſiſt; 
or Cauſe, viz. from God. | 
AGAIN ; if that Motion and Reſt in Animals, which 


is at their Will, be not of themſe ves, much lets can that 


Motion which is performed in Animals, without their 
Will, (I may fay alſo without their Knowledge) be firſt 
from themſelves ; as the M tion of the Heart, Lungs, 
Blood, and other Fluids of the Body, which all move, 


during the Period of Animal Life, trom one inceſſant 
Cauſe; which, fince it is not ſubject to the Mill and 


Power of the Animal, muſt neceſlarily be from the ge- 
neral ard the firſt Cauſe of all Things, God. 


THis is moſt certainly evident from the ablolute and 


conſtant Motions of the heavenly Bodies, which ever 
keep turning round one common Center in Orbits near- 
ly eircular. For ſince theſe B-:dies, 1 mea the Planets, 
are only huge Maſſes of _ Matter, they are nor of 
| | 2 


therefore it muſt be from tome other Principle 


The third Ar- 
nr ment. # rom 

zue tary 
» 61:08 of Ani- 
mais and other 


Things. 


From the Mo- 
725 of the 
keawents Po. 
„ ebſolutely 
cor ſider d. 


them 
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- themſelves capable of any Motion at all; therefore they 

were firſt ſet in Motion by ſome firſt Mover, which is 

able to communicate that Power to Matter ; which 1s 

| | _ God only, as before proved. 

Aljo from their Bur this is ſtill more obvious from the Manner of 

_ eonſiant circu- their Motions, which is circular; for when Matter is 
lar Motions. put into Motion, it naturally proceeds in a direct or 
right Courſe ; that is, ſtrait forwards, and not in a 

_ crooked or circular Courſe or Orb, as the Plants all do. 
Now the Air is not of that "Thickneſs or Denſity in 

thoſe Regions, as to ſtop the rapid Courte of ſuch great 

Bodies, and turn them from a direct to a curve or cir- 

cular Motion ; but fince it cannot proceed from the 

Air, it muſt be the Reiult of ſome Cauſe in thoſe Bo- 

dies themſelves, and that is Gravity, whereby they tend 

to their common Center of Motion from a right Courſe, 

yet ſo adjuſted, with reſpect to the Force of the firſt or 

direct Motion, that together they form the circular 

Courſe; and ſo neither fly off in Right Lines to infinite 

Diſtances, nor fall at once to the Center, and there loſe 

all Motion. Now all this moſt admirable Power and 

Contrivance plainly points to that great Author, of whom 

Pſal. viii. 3. the Heavens are the Warks of his Fingers, and the Moon 

and Stars are of his ordaining. 

Arguments to FRom the Conſideration of Final Cauſes flow a thou- 
prove a Cod, ſand Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of God. By 
taken from Tina] Cauſes, I mean the Ends for which Things are 
Final Cauſes. evidently made, or intended to anſwer. Thus when 
we conſider the Light was created to render Things vi- 
fible, the Eye made on purpoſe to behold them ; when 
we conſider the Air as a means to convey Sounds and 

| Scents, and the Ear and the Noſe made and contrived 
on purpoſe to hear and ſmell the ſame: That in the 
Body there are Nerves which convey the Ideas received 
by thoſe outward Organs of Senſe to the, Brain, which 


is the Seat of the Mind in Animals, to be there. made 
uſe of for the Service, and at the Diſcretion of the Crea- 
ture, in the ſeveral Occaſions of Life : I ſay, when we 
conſider ſuch a wondertul Furniture of Means appointed 
ſo evidently to anſwer ſuch a Series of proper and neceſ- 
ſary Ends, it forces our Aſſent to the Doctrine of a 
Deity, who alone can be ſuppoſed capable of performing 
ſuch wonderful Things. | | 

From à gene AGAIN; from a due and nice Examination of all 

al Survey of the larger Parts of the Creation, ſuch as the Globe 

| of 
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of Earth on which we live, the great Variety of its Pro- the Earth and 
duce in Animals, Plants, and Mineral; the exact Con- the Heaven. 
trivance of Animal Bodies to ſuit them for the Medium 

in which they live ; the Man, and larger Beaſts for Land, 
the Fiſhes for ſwimming in Water, the Fowls for flying 

in Air, the infinite Species of Creatures for the dar 
Abodes within the Body of the Earth; the rich and 
beautiful Variety of Herbs for the Paſturage of te 
Beaſts, and Service of Man; with all the mineral: 
Tribes in the Bowels of the Earth; the great and uſe- 

ful Variety of Mountains, Valleys, Rivers, Springs, Sc. 
with which its Surface is diverſified : As they all jointly 
ſerve the Uſes and Neceſſities of Mankind, ſo they call 
moſt emphatically upon us to acknowledge and adore 

the divine Author, for diſplaying and expending ſo much 

of his boundleſs Power and Providence in our Behalf. 
In like Manner, the wonderous Orb of Air ſurrounding 

the Earth, ſerving to the Generation of Winds, Rain, 
Luſtre of Day-light, &c. abſolutely neceſſary to the State 

of Man and Beaſts : Alſo the whole Frame and Structure: 

of the Heavens; the Sun which rules by Day, and the 
Moon which rules the Night, with the Stars alſo, will 
unayoidably induce us to confeſs, that tis GO D who 
hath laid the Foundation of the Earth, and that the Hea- 
vens are the Wark of his Hande. 

ANOTHER, and not the leaſt Argument for the Be- The univerſal 
ing of a God, is taken from the manifeſt Conſent of all Con/ent of all 
Nations with whom Reaſcn and Morality hath appeared Nations, an 
in any Degree, and whoſe Barbarity hath not brought 4#g#*ment of 
them to a Level with mere Brutes. For whereas that C Exift- 
which reſults from the Will, Humour, or mere Opinion 
of Men, is never the fame among all People, as this 
Notion of God's Exiſtence is; that is always mutable ; 
this always and every where the ſame ; all the World 
contend about Matters of Opinion, but all jointly agree 
to, and endeavour to eſtabliſh this Point. With reſpect 
to Articles of Faith amongſt Fews, Mabometans, and 
Pagans, as well as amongſt Chriſtians, ſcarce any one 
hath remained unconteſted but this; this ſtands firſt and 
the ſame in all the Creeds of all Nations: And it hath 
been often ſeen, that tho' a very great Body of People 
may maintain an erroneous Doctrine, yet it never fails 
of being ſooner or later detected and confuted to the 
Satisfaction of all Parties; a Fate which this ſacred doc- 
trine only hath never yet been ſubject to. Much more 
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This univer- 
al Conſent 7 


whence. 


Acts xvii. 24, 
25, 26, Oe. 


Atheiſts, an 
Objefion of no 


Force againſt 


the Doctrine of 


God's Exift- 


ENce, 


The Atheiſt is 
a Fool. | 


Of THEOLOGY, or the 


may be ſaid on this Head, but let this ſuffice here. Now 
from whence ſhould this univerſal Perſuaſion concern- 
ing'a Deity proceed ? May we not anſwer, from the co- 
gent ſacred Oracles of Nature ? Is not every Part of Na- 
ture vocal on this Occaſion ? And doth not the moſt 
contemptible Animal thunder in our Ears the tremen- 
dous Name of its Maker? It is impoſſible then, but that 
all ſhould know, and univerſally confeis, that it is GO D 
who hath made the heavens and the earth, and all things 
therein; that he hath given to all life, breath, and all 
things ; and that he hath made of one blood all nations of 
men io dwell on the face of the earth ; and therefore that 

in him we live, mode, and have our being. | 
Ir is an Objection of no Force, to ſay there have 
been ſeveral particular Perſons who have denied this ſa- 
cred Truth, the Being of a God: For (1.) it may be 
anſwered, that theſe Perſons, take them all together in 
all Apes, have been exceeding few ; and their impious 
Opinion therefore ought not to be thought of any Weight 
againſt the avowed Judgment and Conſent of all Nations. 
(2.) It is poſſible this was not really the Sentiment of 
their Minds, and Language of their Conſcience, though 
they might, for ſeveral Reaſons, dare in Words to pro- 
fels they believed no God; nothing being more com- 
mon, in other Affairs of Religion, than for fome Men 
to profeſs what they do not really and ſeriouſly believe in 
their Minds. (3.) Several who have been once ſo un- 
happy as to fall into this dreadful Suppofition, have after- 
wards, upon Conviction, renounced it with Abhorrence, 
and wondered at their Stupidity. (4.) There are ſome 
People who make no Scruple of denying the Evidence of 
all the Senfes of the Body, when they contradict their 
declared Tenets, and theſe by whole Nations together ; 
no Wonder then that here and there one ſingle Perſon 
ſhould refuſe to hearken to the internal Senſes of the 
Mind: For all Nations believe that Bread is not Fleſh ; 
that Animals have Senſe of Pain and Pleaſure ; that ſome 
Things are certain and true; as well as that they all be- 
lievea God; and yet they have all been denied, as well 
as this. (5.) If any have been really of this Opinion, 
they muſt neceſſarily have been devoid of Reaſon ; for 
right Reaſon dictates the contrary : So that it is a juſt 
Remark of the Pſalmiſt, That it is the FOOL who 
hath ſaid in his Heart, There is no God. The Atheiſt 
then is a Fool; not ſo much for want of natural Senſe, 
a8 
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as natural Reaſon: He is ſo in the ſame manner as are 
State Criminals, vis. he is a Malecontent, a Traitor, 
a Rebel againſt his ſovereign Prince and Maker. | 

From the foregoing Arguments, and many others, 757 absolute 
tis evidently prov'd Here is a God ; and not only that, and moral Per- 
but we may from thence, and by the fame Method of fe#ioms and 
Reaſoning, plainly diſcover and infer moſt of his Attri- Attributes of 
butes and Perfections, which render him, to us his G diſeover- 
Creatures, an awful arid adorable Object. As firſt, that able by the 
God is a neceſſary Self-exiſtent and Eternal Being 3 8% of Na- 
that he is an Unchangeable and Independent Being ; that N 
he is but One; that he is a Being moſt Simple, Uni- 
form, Indivifible, and Incorruptible ; that he is Omni- 
potent, or All-powerful; Omniſcient, or infinite in 
Knowledge ; that he is a Pure Spirit, without Body, 
Parts, or Paſſions; that he acts freely, as he pleaſes, 
without Neceſſity; and, laſtly, that he muſt neceſlarily 
be a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Mercy, Juſtice, and 
Truth, and all other moral Perfections; ſuch as become 
the ſupreme Ruler and Judge of the World. 

Taz Providence of God is moſt rationally inferred The Providence 
from his being proved the Author or Maker of the / Gad, or his 
World, and all Things therein- For not only Man, as Government of 
being endow'd with Underſtanding and Wiſdom, but the World, and 
even Bir's, Beaſts, Inſects, and all Creatures having by _ 
Life and Senſe, we conſtantly obſerve to have a ſpecial 92 . 8 
Care, Regard, and Tenderneſs of their Offsprings ; and bes Lb. 
as it is a Part of natural Goodneſs, can we, on any ac- 1 | 
count, ſuppoſe the ſame Carefulneſs and providential 
Regard to the Works of his Hands, wanting in that 
great Being whom we grant to be poſſeſſed of infi- 
nite Goodneſs, Mercy, and Benevolence? But this is 
directly proved from ſeveral Obſervations on the Works 
of Nature, as the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, con- 
trary to the proper Laws of Nature, Sc. to anſwer a 
general End. Wherefore we muſt conclude, that the 
ſame God who created all Things, and upholds and pre- 
ſerves them by his continual Concourſe, does alſo, by 
his all-wiſe Providence, conſtantly govern and direct 
the Iſſues and Events of Things, takes care of this lower 
World, and of all, even the ſmalleſt 'Things therein ; 
diſpoſes Things in a regular Order and Succeſſion in eve- 
ry Age from the Beginning of the World to its final 
Period ; but inſpects, with a more particular Regard, 
the moral Actions of Men. = 10 
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Future State A FUTURE State of Rewards and Paniſhments may 
of Rewards be concluded alſo by the Strength and Light of Reaſon. 
and Puniſh For, (I.) The Nature of Man is ſuch, that he acts free- 
op 2v'd. ly, of choice, and unconſtrained ; and hath a Law im- 
. 4 oY printed in his Mind, which conſtantly directs him to do 
S #" that, in every Cafe, which is fit and requiſite from the 

accountable 5 . , 9 2 5 
Creature; and Nature of Things. If he acts agreeable to this Law of 
the Nature of right Reaſon, it is reputed Virtus; if contrary to it, it 
Virtue and is Called Vice: But Virtue merits Reward, and Vice 
Vice. Puniſhment, from the Nature thereof: Vet theſe Re- 
| wards and Puniſhments, ?tis plain, are not equally diſtri- 
buted in this Life; and ſince they are from God, to 
whom alone Man can be accountable for his moral Ac- 
tions, and he is infinitely juſt, it follows there muſt be 
another and future State, in which Virtue and Vice muſt 
receive a perfect and equitable Diſtribution of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, proportionable to the ſeveral Degrees 
Secondly, from of Merit and Demerit. (2.) From the natural Incli- 
Man's natural nation and Deſire of Immortality, and an unavoidable 
Defir . Int Concern for what is to come hereafter, implanted in all 
1 HT Men, we may very probably conclude a Future State, 
Thirdly, from (3.) The Dignity and Excellency of Man's Nature - 
e Dignity of plainly ſhew him defign'd and intended for a better and 
Mar's Nature. more worthy State of Life, than the beſt he can enjoy 
Fourthly, from in this World. (4.) The natural Self- conciouſneſs and 
Conſcience. judgment which all Men ſecretly make of their own 
Actions in their own Minds, is by all allowed to be no 
Fifthly, from ſmall Proof of a future State of Account. (5.) It hath 
the Conſent of been the confeſs'd Ju igment and O:;nion of almoſt all 
| Nations, the Heathen Worid, and has obtained as univerſally, 
both as to Time and Place, nearly as the Notion of a 
_ Gdd iifelf ; and therefore muſt be the Reſult of Reaſon, 

and deem'd a Certainty. 

Piety the im- HavING eſtablich'd in the Mind a firm and rational 
mediale Conſe- Belief of a Deity, his Providence and Government of 
; of ar the World, and a future State of Life, there muſt ne- 
elif of G94, ceſſarily enſue the Practice of Piety, or an effectual Senſe 
ef the Obligations we are under to love, fear, ſerve 
and a future 4. nth . 0 1 
uin praiſe, pray to, and adore the ſacred Name, and glo- 
| rious Majeſty of God. From hence alſo we are induced 
to truſt in, to rely and depend upon him ; to exerciſe 
Patience and Hope in Times of Affliction and Ad verſity, 
and to keep ourſelves humble in Times even of the great- 
eſt Proſperity and Felicity ; to have always a due and 
ſolemn Regard to the Rectitude of all our Actions; and 
9825 | 2 ON 


oCurſelves and Fortunes, to the ſovereign Diſpoſe and 


Virtue, and from the deceitful aud dangerous Paths of 


* [ F 

Of ETHICS, o. "% 
to be always in a proper Degree of Reſignation both of 8 
Pleaſure of God, who tho' he be the Moſt High, and 


has Dominion over all, yet he is righteous in all his 
Ways, and his tender Mercies are over all his Works. 


07 ETHICS, or Mok AL VIRTUES. 


e HCS is that Science, or practical Diſ- Definition of 
SJE” ZZ ripline which teacheth and explains the Way Ernies. 
24 and Means of attaining human Felicity, or 

15 > the greateſt Happineſs our Natures are ca- 

oe pable of in this Life. This Science is alſo 


cal ed Marality, or Moral Philoſophy. „ 
IT is called Morality, becauſe it directs the Manners Why called 
of Men aright, and determines them to the Ways of Moraliy. 


Vice, „ | 

SINCE the chiefeſt Happineſs of Life conſiſts in the The Oljes of, 
Tranquillity and Pleaſure of the Mind, and this can pro- and Preregui- 
ceed from nothing but the Conſciouſneſs of a Series or tes 10 this 
Life of Actions perform'd according to the Rule of Rea- Science. 
ſon, Virtue, and Honeſty ; it follows, that in order to 
have a juſt Notion of this moſt uſeful Science, and treat 
of it in a proper Manner, we muſt firſt conſider the 
Nature of human Action, and the Law by which it is 
regulated. 3 
Human Action, or Agency, is that which ariſeth from Human Actions 
the proper and diſtinguiſhing Principles of Man, viz. what, and 
he Will and Under/tanding. It muſt low from the Will, how /o. 
that ic may be ee; and from the Uuderſtanding, that 
it may be rational; and being thus both free and ratio- 
nal, it muſt be human. | | | | 

Moral Action is ſuch as renders the Agent or Doer Mora! Action 


good or bad, or worthy of Reward or Puniſhment. ab hat. 


THAT an Action be good or bad, it is requir'd there Eee an Action 
be a certain Agreement or Diſagreement of the Act and becomes gord or 
Object to which it is referr'd; that fo Reaſon may deter- bad. 
mine whether the Action, with regard to the Object, 
may be aptly, meetly, and prudently exerted, or not. 

And if there be any Action wherein no ſuch Regard can 
SE | be 
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be had to the Object, that Action is ſaid to be indifferent, — 2: 
An Action alſo may become good or bad, from the End .M 
or De/ign thereof, and ſeveral other Circumſtances at- 6 
tending it, as Time, Place, Perſon, Order, Age, Con- p 
dition, Cauſe, &c. b | 
Aion eile, IN order to denominate an Action good, it is requiſite 
«wholly good, or that the Object, End, and Circumſtances, are together 
evholly ewil, all good, at leaſt none of them bad. Hence it follows, 
except indiffe- that no Action can be party good, and partly bad; and 
rent ones. that if either the Ohject, End, or Circumſtances be ſingly 
bad, the Action will be evil, and that wholly ſo. Laſt- 
ly, it follows that there is no Participation of Good and 
vil; and that Evil is only the Privation of Good, or 
Want of due Conformity between the A and its Object. 
The ſame ex- FoR Example, in doing Alis, the Object is a poor 
emplißed neceſſitous Perſon; the End is to abate or prevent Mi- 
ſery ariſing from Want of Neceſſaries; the Circumſtan- 
ces are the Perſon's Merit, Quality, the Time, Place, 
Number, c. Now if from all theſe Things duly con- 
ſider d, Reaſon approves our giving an Alms, the Acti- 
on is good, and then becomes our Duty: But if the 
Object be not poor, and need it, or our End be the Praiſe 
of Men; or, laſtly, if he be an le, worthleſs, or unde- 
ſerving Perſon ; if a Vagrant, to whom the Laws have 
forbid the Act; or the Number of Objects fo great, 
that in relieving them you muſt reduce yourſelf and Fa- 
mily : I fay, in any one of thoſe caſes, even ſo laudable 
an Act as Almſgiving, would, in the Judgment of Rea- 
F5 ſon, be cenſur'd as an Evil or Folly that ought not to be 
: n= done. | | 
[ 1 The Rule of TRE Rule of human Actions or Manners, is a Mea- 
* human Actions ſure by which we make a Judgment of Things of the 
is is twofold; ſame Kind, from their Convenience therewith, or Diſa- 
FE viz. (1) Law. greement thereto. This is twofold, (1.) External, which 
14 (2) Conſcience. is called the Law ; and, (2.) Internal, which we call 
17 the practical Fudgment of the intellectual Mind, or Con- 


Si SCIENCE. 

1 Conſcience Conſcience is the internal Judgment or Teflimony of 
F; defined. Man's own Mind, which he makes or paſſes upon Acti- 
1 ons done or to be done, concerning their ga2d or evil 
17 Quality, and of his own State conſequent thereupon, 


This Teſi mony of Conſcience ariſes from the Memory of 
Facts committed or omitted; but the Judgment of Con- 
ference proceeds from an Application of the Law or 
Rule to the Facts done, or to be done, 1 

2 - 
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Conſcience, in bearing Tęſtimony and paſſing Fudgment, Conſcience act 
proceeds in a kind of Hllagiſtical Method of Reaſoning, ſpllogifticalhy. 
by Propoſitions and Conſequences. For Example: If Examples. 
any Man love the World, the Love of the Father is not 
in him; but I love the World, therefore the Love of 
the Father is not in me. He who does any Thing for- 
bid by the Law ſinneth; but I have done ſomewhat for- 
bidden by the Law, therefore J have ſinned. In theſe 
Syhegums the firſt Propoſition contains the Rule which 
Contci-rce reſpecteth in bearing Judgment, and is call- 
ei the Light of Conſcience. The ſecond contains the The Light, 
Te//rmony of Conſcience, in regard of which it produceth Timm, and 
iſelt a Nite. The Inference is the Fudgment of Con- Judgment of 
ſcience. -— 54S OLE ; Conſcience. 

ux Rule by which Conſcience judgeth of the Action, The Rule of + 
and cenſuretn the Perſon, is the Hill of God; known Conſcience the 
either by the Light of Nature, or from divine Revela- Will of God. 
tin. The Mil of God is plainly diſcoverable by the 
Light of Nature, as hath been ſhewn under the foregoing 
T'iite. This alio is aſſerted by St. Paul, Rom. ii. ver. 

14, 15. From whence it is plain, the whole Tenor of 

the Moral Law was imprinted on their Minds, and en- 

graven in their Hearts; but, by divine Revelation, the 

dim Light of Reafqu receives a great Addition of Luſtre 

and Brightneſs; and the Benefit of this divine Revela- 

tion we Chrittians only enjoy from the /acred Scriptures ; 

for therein, in a more clear and evident Manner, is the Rom. i. 17. 
Rizhteouſneſs of God (or his Will, or Law of Moral 

Rectitude) revealed from one Article of Faith to ano- 

ther. | | | | | i 

Conſcience, in regard to the Knowledge of this Rule The ſeveral 
of moral Action, is ſaid to be firm, well informed, and Qualities of 
inſtructed; or weak, ſcrupulous, dubious, and erroneous, Conſcience ; as 
An erring Conſcience is that which with a firm Aſſent "ron ane cunt 
Judgeth otherwiſe than the Thing is. This Error of OY a 
Conſcience ariſeth either from a want of a clear and ful!“ 
Conception of its Rule, or Concluſions not well or right- 
ly deduc'd from it; the Cauſe of which is a depraved 
Diſpoſition, which either leads the Mind off from a due 
Enquiry, or perverts it from judging rightly. A weak 
and /crupulous Conſcience proceeds from the Rule's not 
being in every Part ſo expreſs, extenſive, and certain, as 
to remove all Doubts and Scruples in leſſer Matters and 
Circumſtances, and thereby to render it able to determine 
what is fit tobe, or not to be done, | 

OR. Hz 
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Aion again? HE that acteth againſt his Conſcience, tho' erroneous, 
Conference, i" ſinneth. For, (1.) He virtually acteth againſt the Will 


Erroneers, are 


ferful,and why 


Weak Cn- 


Sciences aug bt 
to be indulg d 
with Liberty 
and Freedoms. 


An Evil Co- 
ference defin' d. 


of God, or what he is firmly perſuaded is fuch, which 
is all one; for whatever Conſcieice diftates to be done, 
It pronounceth -it to be done for this Reaſon, Becauſe 
the Will of God requires it. (2.) Becauſe he acts coun- 
ter to that Reaſon, which is the neareſt and moſt imme- 
diate Rule of Acting. (3.) Becauſe the Will acting con- 
trary to the Dictates of an erroneous Conſcience, is equally 
culpable as when it is not erroneous : Since *tis the ſame 
thing, with reſpect to the Will, 1 be and to appear; and 
that we ſhould be moved with an apparent, equally as 
with a real Good. „„ 1 

SINCE then the Dictates of Conſcience, even though 
erroneous, are ſuch /acred and indiſpenſibie Ties, tis 
evident that weak, ſcrupulous, and dubious Conſciences 
ought to be indulg'd with the greateſt Liberty and Free- 
dom ; for Force, Conſtraint, and Violence, offer'd to the 
Conſcience exerciſed with Doubts and Scruples, is a very 
bold Attempt, and highly affronting to God ; fince in 
this Caſe, whilſt the Con/cience is uncertain whether the 


Act be pleafing to God, or agreeable to the Rule of Rea- 


fon, it is immediately driven upon it by coercive Power 


at all Adventures; and fo cannot fail of producing much 


Diſquietude and Uneaſineſs in ſuch weak Minds, and 
thereby renders them miſerable ; contrary to the Inſti- 


- tution of moral Government, which is to make Men 


happy. | 

Conſcience, as it reſpects our Conformity or Contrariety 
to the Laws of tnotun Truth, is ſaid to be Good or Evil. 
A Geod Conſcience is that which ſincerely judgeth that to 
be Good or Evil, which is ſuch in the Judgment of 
God ; and that, by virtue of ſuch a Judgment, effica- 
ciouſly excites us to the Performance of good Actions, and 
to Abſtinence: from evil ones. The Means of preſerving 
a Good Conſcience, are, (1.) Frequent reading and me- 
ditating in the Word of God. (2.) A frequent and 
impartial Examination of our own Ways and Actions. 
And, (3.) the having always a reverential Fear of the 
All-wiſe and Heart-ſearching God before our Eyes, and 
in our Hearts. The Effects of a Good Conſcience every. 
Good Man knows. 1 55 

AN Evil Conſcience is that which doth not hold or 
avouch that Truth which it may and ought to know and 
acknowledge; or elſe which acteth contrary to a * 


or MokRAL VIRTUEs. 


Truth. The firſt is ſaid to be a Blind Conſcience, as it 


accuſes, when it ſhould or ought to excuſe; and the 
contrary. The latter is a downright Wicked Conſci- 
ence, inaſmuch as it acts in a ſort of Defiance to God, 
or in direct Contradiction to his Will. How dange- 
rous then is the Caſe of thoſe, whoſe Interęſis prevail 
with them to reject &nown Truths, or act contrary to 
them | CPs 

Tre fecond Part of the Rule of Human Actions is a 
LAW, this is the external Part. A Law is a Precept 
of a ſupreme legitimate Power, ſufficiently promulged, 


concerning ſome legal Matter, and obliging the Subject, 


under Penalty, to the doing or not doing thereof, Un- 
der the Name of a Precept, the Prohibition of a Thing 
is included, which is a Precept of not doing a Thing. 

Law is either Divine or Human: A Divine Law is 
the Mandate of God's own Majeſiy; which we are not 
only obliged to obey, but to eſteem perfectly gond; as de- 
rived from a Principle infinitely good and rightezus. The 
Divine Law only has the Prerogative of binding the 
Conſcience directly and immediately; becauſe God alone 
can know the interna! Motions of the Mind, and he 
only is able to puniſh the ſinning Conſcience. 

An Human Law is that of Man, who receives the 


Power of giving Laws from God: This Law is muta- 


ble and prudential, and therefore fubject to Repeal and 
Amendment. An Human Law only binds the Conſci- 


ence in a mediate Manner, and in Subſervience to the 


Divine Law. The Body only is the proper Subject of 
Human Law, as the Conſciencè is of the Divine Law. 
A Divine Law is. either Poſitive or Natural, The 


Pofitive Law is fo called, becauſe its Obligation ariſeth 


only from the Mill or Precept of the Commander. And 
that is ſaid to be a Natural Law, whoſe Obligation ari- 
ſeth from the Nature of the Thing enjoined. There- 
fore, Things of the Natural Law are prohibited, becauſe 
they are evi; but thoſe of the Pojitrve Law are evil 
only becauſe prohibited. The Natural Law is what of 

late is generally called the Moral Fitneſs of Things. 
VIRTUE is an Habit of Mind, elective and acqui- 
red, by which we are render'd apt, and conſtantly in- 
clin'd to proſecute or avoid, to act or not to act, as Reaſon 

aud Prudence direct or require. | 
VICE is an Habit of Mind, acquir'd, and by which 
wa are render'd neg/igent of the Difates of right Reaſon 
and 


Blind Con- 


ſcience, 
A Wicked © 


Conſcience. 


A Law der d. 


A Divine, 
Law, what. 


An Haman : 
Law, what. 


The Divine 

Law twofold, 
viz. Poſitive, 
and Natural. 


Virtue d:fn'd. 


Vice diſiu d. 
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Hoa differs 
From Sin, 
Sin, or Moral 
Evil defin' d. 


oETHICS, 
and Prudence in the Courſe of our Actions. Vice differs 
from Sin in this, that the former is an evi Habit, the 
latter an evil Ack. Sin, or moral Evil, is of a negative 
Nature, being the Want or Priyation of that Rectitude 


which ought to be in every rational Creature, which ren- 
ders him conformable to the Rule or Law of Action. 


Virtue reſolved VIRTUE, by ſome, is ſaid to conſiſt of the /ix fol- 
into its great Imving great Parts, viz, Prudence, Sincerity, Fortitude, 


Parts : 


ere fix. 


I. Prudence, 


avherein it 


conſsts. 


which Temperance, Fuſtice, and Charity. 


general Heads, which are called Cardinal Virtues, (as 
the great Hinges on which all Morality turns) are con- 
tained all the leſſer Branches and Subdiviſions of Moral 
Duties or Virtues. | 

I. PRUDENCE is an Habit, by which a Perſon 
rightly judgeth both for himſelf and others, concerning 


thoſe Things which are the Subjects of Action, in re- 


gard both of temporal and eternal Welfare; and ſo or- 
ders and governs the Actions of Life, that diſcerning 


the Good from the Evil, and the Uſeful from the Hurt- 


Prudence, 


II. Sixcerity 


Aefin'd. 


III. Fertitude 
Ae fin d. 


ful, he can direct Perſons what to follow, and what to 
fly, and inſtruct them how to live well and happily. Or, 
more briefly, it is the Knowledge of thoſe Things which 


The Offices of ate proper to be deſired or avoided. The Offices then of 


Prudence are, (1.) To judge and diſcern between Things 
fit and not fit to be done on all Occations. (2.) To 
counſe] and adviſe others who ſtand in need thereof. 
(3.) To ;reſcr.be the Means for a ſafe and happy Con- 
duct of Lif-. 

II. SINCERITY is that Virtue of the Mind, by 
which the Will is /rmply and wholly determin'd to that 
which the Mind judgeth to be ablvjutely beſt, and mere- 
ly and alone for that Reaſon, vis becauie it 7s beſt. 
It determines the WII Iny, without Hrpocrify, or 
Mixture of external Regards; as, to Gain, Fame. &c. 
And roh, inaſmuch as it proſecutes, wirhiut Excep- 
tion, all Things which by the Mind ase died beſt 
and moſt fi ting. Since then it is in Iff;17 + ung real- 
ly and ſimply the leſt, that we follow and oney God in 
all Things, tis neceſſary that this Virtus of Siucerity 
ſhould move and excite us ther to; and that merel; be- 
cauſe he is a proper Object, and it is our renſonable and 
moſt advantageous Duty ſo to do. Hfipocriſy is the Vice 

oppoſite to this Virtue, 

III. FOR TIT UD is a firm and ſteady Purpoſe 


and Reſolution of Mind, to undertake good and neceſ- 
| | ſary 


And under theſe 


*7> oh 
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ſary Works and Actions, and a conſtant Perſeyerance in 

proſecuting the ſame, maugre all the Dangers and Diffi- 

culties that may ariſe and attend it. Hortitude therefore 

conſiſts in theſe two principal 2 UL, y wed oo 

and to ſuſtain The firſt is Reſolution, the ſecond Con- 

nancy 2 Patience. The firſt proceeds from a natural 1323 

Magnani mity, or Greatneſs of Mind; the latter from a gfagaanimity. 
raub 

noble Bravery, Courage, and Strength of the Mind, ra- | 

ther than of the Body. Magnanimity, Equanimity, and Equanimity. 

Patience, are always the inſeparable Concomitants of 

true Fortitude, T'he firſt ſecures us againſt the Los of 

Honour; the ſecond againſt adver/s Fortune; the laſt 

enables us to bear the Pains of the Body, and Indiſpoſi- 

tions of Mind. „ 

IV. TEMPERANCE is that Virtue which ſets IV. Tempe- 
proper Bounds and Limits to our natural Appetites and rance def d. 
Defires, in Things which reſpect the preſent Life. The 
Virtue of Temperance is very extenſive, and comprehends 
the following, biz. | | 
_ Honour, which is an Acknowledgment and proper Hænsur. 
Teſtification of that Dignity, Worth, and Excellenty we 
obſerve or underſtand to be in another. Temperance here 
- forbids Flattery, which is the giving a greater Meaſure of Flattery. 


Reſolution. 


Honour and Merit than is due to a Perſon. 
MopesrTy is that noble Virtue which temperates our Modeſty. 
Defire of Honour; and though it produces in us a mo- 
derate Conception of our own Merits and Worth, yet 
it generouſly permits to receive and acknowledge ſo. much 
Honour and Eſteem as we reaſonably deſerve. The 
ſame holds good with reſpect to the natural Concupiſ- 
cence of the Body. The oppoſite Vices hereto are Pride 
and Ambition. | | | 
SOBRIETY is that excellent Virtue which tempe- Sobriety. 
rates and reſtrains our natural Appetites, chiefly of Meat 
and Drink, to what is ſufficient and neceſſary; and there- 
by prevents in us thoſe two vicious and diſhonourable 
Exceſſes, Gluttony and Drunkenneſs, too well known to Gluttony and 
need defining, | | | Drunkenneſs. 
CHASTITY is that moſt amiable and engaging Vir- he ES 
tue, which inſtructs and diſpoſes the Mind - 8 pure >= wb 
Life, undefiled, and free from all impure Afettions, in 
Word, Geſture, or Action. But in common, Chaſtity 
is taken in a more reſtrained Senſe, and fignifies that 
Virtue, whereby we abſtain from all Ju/tful Impurities of 
that kind we call Yenereal; and avoid all the Motives 
| | thereto, 


16 | WE LHICS 


Lo; thereto, in Thought and Deed. To this Virtue. ate 
Oppoſite Vices. oppoſed the following Vices, viz. (I.) Adultery, the 
Adultery. unlawful Coveting or Cohabiting with another Man's 
Fornicatim. Wife. (2.) Fornication, the illegal and carnal Cohabit- 
Concabinage. ing of a Man and Woman, both unmarried. (3.) Con- 

cubinage, which is a Man's keeping an unmarried Wo- 

man at his Houſe, and cohabiting with her conſtantly as 

Polygamy. a Wife. (4.) Polygamy, or Plurality of Wives or Huſ- 
Trees. bands, with one Man or Woman at one Time. (5.) In- 
| ceſt, which is either Adultery, Fornication, or Mar- 

7 riage within the prohibited Degrees of Kindred. (6.) 
Rape. Rape, or Raviſbment. All which are heinous and abo- 

| minable Crimes in the Sight of God. | 
V. Fuftice V. ZUSTICE is that moral Virtue whereby we 
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'F defin'd, are inclin'd to perform every Thing that is due to our 
4Þ Neighbour, ſo far as Right and Equity require. Fuſtice 
| . | is concern'd to preſerve the [nnocent from Harm and In- 
| . - £98 jury; to puniſh Offenders according to their Demerit, 
AY | and to reward the Virtuous and Deſerving with what is 
5 The Offices of their proper Right and Due. Tae proper Offices of 
„ F uftice, Fuftice then are, (I.) To hurt no Man in his Perſon, 


Character, Fortune, or in any other wiſe whatever. 
(2.) To render to every one his 7u/? Due, both in Words 
Fuſtice two- and Deeds. Fu/tice is of two Kinds; (1.) Commuta- 
fold, viz. tive; and (2.) Diſtributive. Commutative Juſtice con- 
I. Commuta- fiſts in the Equality of the Thing receiv'd and return'd ; 
tive, what. and is the Virtue which renders to every one his own, in 
3.9% external Goods ; and is principally occupied in Buying 
1 | and Selling, which is a Commutation of Things of equal 
11 Value; and the common and ſtandard Meaſure of ſuch 
1 kind of Commerce between Men, is what we call 
þ tt Money, wwhat. Money. 5 . 
I tnjuſlice, THe Vice oppoſite to this we call Igjuſtice; which 
what. conſiſteth in having more or leſs in the Permutation of 
Goods, than the aforeſaid Equality requires. 
2. Diftribu- Diftributive Fuſtice is that which conſiſts in diſtribut- 
tive, what. ing Rewards and Puniſhments, according as every one 
na th deſerved ; Honours, Dignity, Benefits, and Com- 
bf modities of all kinds, to whom they are due: As alſo 
1 Tributes, Taxes, Cenſures, and all kinds of Burthens 
| and Penalties, where they are neceſſary and deſerved. 
** The firſt is call'd Remunerative Fuſtice; and the latter 
1 Corruption and Corrective or Vindiftive Fuſtice. Corruption or Bribery, 
| Bribery, which is the taking of Gifts to prevent or pervert the due 


Diſpenſations of Fu/tice, are the 9p9/ite\Vices hereto. 
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or MoRaL VIRTUES. 17 
VFERACITY is that Virtue whereby we are inclin'd Veraciiy de- 
to expreſs Truth, by Words or Signs equivalent thereto, find | 
on all Occaſions. Truth is the Agreement of Words Truth what. 
and Expreſſions, either (I.) With the Thing it/elf z or ; = 
(2.) With our Underſianding and Fudgment, Falſity Falfity and a 
is the Oppoſite of the fit of theſe, as a Lye is to the Lye what. 
latter. Simulation is our ſeeming to expreſs the Truth Sinulation. 
by Fats and Signs, which yet in Reality do not expreſs 
it. Fullacity is the Vice by which we deceive another, Fa/lacity. 
and impoſe on him a Falſity under the Pretence or Guiſe 


of Truth, He. 
Fi p ELI T is the Concord or Agreement of Facts with Fidelity and 


Promiſes and Covenants, expreſs'd or under/lood. Faith Faith, what, 
is the Beli-f or Perſuaſion we have of this Fidelity in an- 
other Perſon, who is under a Promiſe to, or Contract Pa 
with us; and the Act whereby we truſt to the Fidelity 
of a Perſon in ſuch a Caſe, is call'd Confidence. Note, Confidence, 
This Virtue of Fidelity is alſo calld (ſimply) Faith ang 
Faithfulneſs. The oppoſite Vices hereto are, (1.) {nfi- Infidelity. 
delity and Unfaithfulneſ;, when there is no Intention of 
performing what is promiſed. (2.) Perfidy, or Inſincerity, Perfidy. 
when we do not ſufficiently, or as much as in us lies, en- | 
deavour to perform our Promiſes and Contracts. 5 
EqQuiTYyY 1s a due Correction or Moderation of the Equity aefia d. 
rigorous Exaction of Right contain'd in the Law. For 
ſince Laws are general Things, and do not reach the par- 
ticular State, Caſes, and Circumſtances of a Matter un- 
der all the Changes and Viciſſitudes it is obnoxious to, 
tis neceſſary they ſhould be duly temper'd by the mild 
and reaſonable Rules of Eguity; which always direct 
us to do to others, as we would they ſhould do to us. 
The Vice oppoſite hereto is call'd Iuiguity. n 
VI. CHARITYis that benign and kind Diſpoſition Char in teu 
and Affection towards our Neighbuur, ariſing from the fort 1 
Structure and Temper of our Nature, whereby we are 


inclin'd to procure all the Good we can to him, and to 


indemniſy him from all the Evil we are able. This no- 

ble and generous Quality in us, the Latin Sages thought 

to expreſs or comprehend the whole Nature of Man near- 

ly, and therefore term'd it Humanity. And the Greeks, The ſame with 
with a peculiar Propriety, call'd it Philanthropy, or. the Humanity and 
Love of Mankind, This moſt extenſive Virtue com- Phlantbrqpy. 
prehends divers particular ones of very great Conſe- 5 
quence and Note, as follow. 


8 T BENE 


rs (ETHICS. | 
Benevolence  \ BENE VOLENCE is that Part of Charity, or Love to | 
defin'd. our Neighbour, whereby we are inclin'd to 20% his 


. - . Good from our Hearts, and to rejoice in his obtaining it; 
Congratula- which latter Part is called Congratulation, To this , 


tion Branch of Charity is oppoſed (1.) Envy, which is an | 
Emy. Uneafineſs of the Mind at another's Welfare and Hap- f 
Malewolence. pineis. (2.) Malevolence, or a wiſhing Iii to our Neigh- 
Hatred, bour. (3.) Hatred, or that Affection which is prone 10 } 
4 the Evil of our Neighbour, or whereby we abhor him. 
Ermity. (4.) Eumity, which. is an inveterate Hatred againſt our i 
Brother, ſeeking an Occaſion to hurt or do him Harm. | 
Aﬀabilit  AFFABILITY is a Virtue whereby we benignly re- 
KA dl.  ceive, and freely converſe with thoſe who make their Ad- 
dreſs to us. 


G ag d-. Comiry is a Virtue which renders us eaſy of Acceſs, 
and makes us ſhew ourſelves ftveet, courteous, and plea- 

fant in all our Actions to thoſe we converſe, or hold any 

Commerce withal. By this Virtue we expreſs a Plea- 

- ſure and Delight in conferring Offices of Kindneſs on our 

Brethren, and conciliate their Love and Af2#tion to us 

Moro de- thereby. The Vice oppoſite to Comity is Moroſity, 
In d. which confiſts in a churliſbd, dogged, ſurly, and contemp- 

tuous Affection of Mind towards our Fellow Creatures. 

Mercy dein d. MxRcr is that Affection of Charity, which creates 
in us Pain at the Miſeries of others, and whereby we 

are inclin'd to ſuccour and relieve them. It ariſeth from 

Sympathy. Sympathy, or a Fellaw-feeling of each other's Evils, na- 
| turally implanted in our Frame. Mercy is exerciſed 
chiefly in Forgiveneſs ; remitting the Rigour of our Claims 

and Dues, where they can't eaſily be had; and in re- 

mitting or moderating the Severity of Penalties and Pu- 

Clemency. niſhments ; which latier.is called Clemency. Ihe con- 
Cruelty. trary Vice to this mercitul Diſpoſition, is called Cruelty; 
a Quality therefore which one would think human Na- 

ture not capable of. 8 
BENEFICENCE is that Office of Charity, which 
moves us to procure and advance our Neighbour's Wel- 
fare, by doing him all the Good in our Power; let him 
be in proſperity or Adverſity, our Friend or Foe. And 
Maleficence. to this heavenly Virtue is oppoſe . Matgficence, or the de- 
viliſb Spirit of doing Ill to, or perſecuting of our Be- 
| * thren, who are our own Fleth ad Blood. 

Manſuttud:. MansVETUDE 1s that Virtue (near a- kin to Ce- 
mency) which teaches us prudently to moderate Anger, 


and arileth from a merciful Mind, Continued 8 fr 
. tu 


Beneficence. 
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tude is called Longanimity, a Virtue which long reſtrains Longanimity. 

Anger ; and though we are often offended, it takes from 25 

our Minds the Deſire of Revenge. To theſe exalted 

Virtues is oppoſed an irrational Barbarity, which renders Bar zariqy. 

us capable (ſtrange to ſay !) of inflicting Crueities and FD 

Miſæries, or ſeeing it done without remorſe. . | 
LiBERALITY is that Office of Charity, by which, [;4eraliry 

from the Impreſſions of Humanity towards our poor and defin'd. 

needy Neighbours, we are moved with a free and light 

Heart to ſupply them with Neceſſaries according to the 

Meafure of our Abilities. Therefore this excellent 

Virtue is moſt of all contpicvous in giving of Alms. And 

this Eleemoſynary Diſpoſition is ſo pleaſing to God, that 

he has aſſured us, that he who giveth to the Poor, lendeth Prov xix. 17. 

to himſelf; and that he will abundantly repay him. 

When the Subjects are Strangers or Foreigners, then this 

Virtue is called Heſpitality. The oppoſite Vice hereto Hoſpitality. 


= 


(could a reaſonable Man think there was any?) is a 
ſtingy Parſimony, or Cloſe: fiſte ne, too often ſeen among 


the ſoul-leſs ungenerous Wealitiy, who had rather their 

Money contract a Ry/?, than yield any kind Influence 

to the Needy. | | 5 
FRIENDSHIP is that more intenſe and refined Degree Friendſbip or 

of Charity, which we call Amity, and is the mutual Re- Amity deſin d. 

turn of Love to thoſe who love us; or it is the reciprocal 

Benevolence and mutual Affection, with which we de- 

light ully embrace and endear ourſelves to one another. | 

The 7ies of Friendſbis are very great and ſolemn, and οοen Friend. 

not to be d:fſolved but by an incorrigible Degeneracy to ip only may © 

Vice and Wickedneis in our unhappy Friend, be diſſobveds 
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The-»hgy, or ; Gs HAT Science which treats of the Being, 
Divinty de- a Nature, and Attrivutes of GOD, and 
F d. ſteaches the divers Articles of Paith con- 
| By cerning him, together with the true prac- 
UM 1 15 tical Method of worſhiphing and ſerving 
of him, is calbd by the Greets, Theology 

and by the Latins, Divinity. 
Chriftianity, THIS, with the Chri/tians, is call'd Chriſtianity; 
Judaiſm with the Fews, it is call'd 7udai/m ; with the Followers 
M ometa- of Mahomet, it is term'd labometoniſin; and the ſame 
niſm. 5 among the Heat hens, we call Paganiſm. Theſe are the 
Paganiſm. four great Syſtems of Divinity now in the World, and 


include all others. Each of which is alſo call'd by the 


general Name of Religion. 
RELIGTON is that general Habit of Reverence 


towards the Divine Being, whereby we are ſenſible of 


our Obligations to him, and are both enabled and in- 

clin'd to worſhip and ſerve him, after that Manner we 

conceive to be moſt agreeable to his Will; that ſo we 

WT may procure his Favour and Blefſing, and avoid his An- 
2 twofold, viz. ger and Diſpleaſure. Religion is twofold, 92, Natural 


and Reveal d. 


Natural Reli> NATURAL RELIGION is that which Men may 

gion defined. now, and be obliged to, by the Light of Nature and 
common Principles of right Reaſon, improv'd by Con- 
fideration and Experience, without the A/i/tance of Di- 
vine Revelation, The Subſtance of Natura! Religion is 
deliver'd under the two foregoing Titles. | 

Reweald Re- REVEAL'D RELIGION is what God has obliged us 

ligion defin'd. to perform by the Manifeſtation of his Will, upon the 
Confideration of temporal or future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. The two great Parts of which are Faith 
and Practice. | 

Revelation. Tax Manner in which God reveals his Mind, is ge- 


nerally by Viſion or Inſpiration; whatever God thus 


ſhe ws to Men, and * commit to Writing, theſe Wri- 
tings 
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Of the CaRISTIAN RELIGION. 


tings are ſaid to be inſpired, and to contain the reveaF'd 
Mind and Will of God; and by the Chriſtians theſe 


Writings are call'd, by Way of Excellency, the Scrip- 
tures. 


Tu Scriptures contain two Volumes or Canons of 


facred Writings ; the firſt is proper to the Jets, and is 
call'd the Old Teſtament; the other is proper to the 
Chriſtians, and is call'd the New Tæſtament; and both 


together we call the Holy Bille, or ſimply the Bible. 
The Chriſtians acknowledge the whole Bible, the Zews 


only the firſt Part, for the Word of GS. 
TRE Old Teſtament. contains various particular Books, 
which are divided under the following general Heads, 


vi x. (I. The Pentateuch, which contains the five Books 


of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deutronemy. 2.) The firſt Prophets, containing Fo- 
ſhua, Judges, the two Books of Samuel and Kings. (3. 
The latter Prophets. The greater, as 1jaiah, Feremiab, 
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The Old 22. 


ftament. 


The New Je- 


ftament. 


The Bible. 


The Divifnons 
of the)Books of 
the Old Teſfta- 
ment into the 
Pentateuchᷣ. 


Prophets far- 


mer and latter. 


Ezekiel, Daniel: The leſſer, call'd the twelve minor 
Prophets, viz. Hoſea, Foel, Amos, Obadiah, Fonah, Mi- 


cah, Nahum, Habakiuk, Zephamah, Haggai, Zechariah, 


Malachi, 4. The Hagiography, which contains the 


Books of Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles ; 
to which ſome add the Hiſtorical Books of Rath, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Eſther, with the Lamentations of Feremiah, 


The Hagia- 
graphy. 


and the two Books of Chronicles, which complete the 


Old Teſtament. N 
TE Books of the New Teſtament — be ranged 


under theſe following Claſſes: '1.) Evangelical ; as the 
four Goſpels, by St. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 


who are therefore call'd Evangeliſis. 2.) Hiſtorical ; 
as the Acts of the Apo/tles. | 3.) Epiſtolical ; as the E- 
pi/tles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians II. Gala- 
tiaus, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, T heſſalontans II. 
Timothy II. Titus, Philemon; that to the Hebrews, one 


of James, two of Peter, three of John, and one of 


Jude. ( 4.) Apocalyptical; as the Book of Revelations. 
T heſe complete the Canon of the New Teſtament. 
THe Books of the Old and New Teſta nent being ad- 
judg'd authentic, that is, of Divine Authority, and uni- 
verſally receiv'd by the Chriſtian Church, are therefore 
made the Canon or Rule of Faith and Practice in Mat- 
ters of Religion; and ſo they are call'd Canonical, in op- 
poſition to thoſe contain'd in the Apocrypha, whoſe Au- 


3 thentic 


The Books of 
the New Te- 


Alament. 


Ewa ngelical. 
| Hliſto: ical. 
Epiſtolical. 


Apocalhptical. 


Ceriptures 
Canonical and 
A poc ryphal, . 
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Theohov, or 
Divinity de- 
fin'd. 


Chriftianity. 
Judaiſm 

M :ometa- 
niſm. | 


Paganiſm. 
Religion de- 
Hud. 


L twofold, viz. 


| Natural Reli- 
gion defined. 


Reveal d Re- 
ligion defin'd. 


Revelation. 
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Of the CuRISTIAN RELIGION. 


INDIA HAT Science which treats of the Being, 

. | Nature, and Attributes of GO D, and 
teaches the divers Articles of Faith con- 
cerning him, together with the true prac- 
tical Method of worſhipping and ſerving 
| of him, is call'd by the Greeks, Theology; 
and by the Latins, Divinity. 

THis, with the Chri/tians, is call'd Chriſtianity ; 
with the Jeꝛus, it is call'd 'Zudai/m ; with the Followers 
of Mahomet, it is term'd Mahometaniſm ; and the fame 
among the Heathens, we call Paganiſm. Theſe are the 
four great Syſtems of Divinity now in the World, and 
include all others. Each of which is alſo call'd by the 
general Name of Religion. | 

RELIGTON is that general Habit of Reverence 
towards the Divine Being, whereby we are ſenſible of 
our Obligations to him, and are both enabled and in- 
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clin'd to worſhip and ſerve him, after that Manner we 


conceive to be moſt agreeable to his Will; that ſo we 
may procure his Favour and Bleſſing, and avoid his An- 
ger and Diſpleaſure. Religion is twofold, viz. Natural 
and Reveal d. 35 

NATURAL REL1G10N is that which Men may 
know, and be obliged to, by the Light of Nature and 
common Principles of right Reaſon, improv'd by Con- 
fideration and Experience, without the A/i/tance of Di- 
vine Revelation. The Subſtance of Natura! Religion is 
deliver'd under the two foregoing Titles. 

REeveEAL'D RELIG10N is what God has obliged us 
to perform by the Manifeſtation of his Will, upon the 
Confideration of temporal or future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. The two great Parts of which are Faith 
and Practice. | 

THE Manner in which God reveals his Mind, is ge- 
nerally by Viſion or Inſpiration; whatever God thus 
ſhews to Men, and they commit to Writing, theſe Wri- 
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tings are ſaid to be inſpired, and to contain the reveal d 
Mind and Will of God; and by the Chriſtians theſe 
Writings are call'd, by Way of Excellency, the Scrip- 
tures. 

Tre Scriptures contain two Volumes or Canons of 
facred Writings ; the firſt is proper to the Fews, and is 
call'd the Oli Tæſtament; the other is proper to the 
Chriſtians, and is call'd the New Teftament ; and both 
together we call the Holy Bible, or ſimply the Bible. 
The Chriſtians acknowledge the whole Bible, the Fetus 

only the firſt Part, for the Word of God. 
TE Old Teſtament contains various particular Books, 
which are divided under the following general Heads, 
VIZ. (I. The Pentateuch, which contains the five Books 
of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deutronomy. 2.) The firſt Prophets, containing Fo- 
qua, Judges, the two Books of Samuel and Kings. (3.) 
The latter Prophets. The greater, as Iſaiabh, Feremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel: The leſſer, call'd the twelve minor 
Prophets, viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Fonah, Mi- 
cah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, 4. The Hagiography, which contains the 
Books of Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles; 
to which ſome add the Hiſtorical Books of Ruth, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Eſther, with the Lamentations of Feremiah, 
and the two Books of Chrenicles, which complete the 
Old Teſtament. 

THE Books of the New Teſtament may be ranged 
under theſe following Claſſes: '1.) Evangelical; as the 
four Goſpels, by St. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Fohn, 
who are therefore call'd Evangelifts, (2.) Hiſtorical ; 
as the Acts of the Apoſtles. | 3.) Epiſtolical; as the E- 
piſtles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians II. Gala- 


tiaus, Epheſians, Philippians, Colaſſians, Theſſalonians II. 
Timothy II. Titus, Philemon; that to the Hebrews, one 


of James, two of Peter, three of John, and one of 
ude. ( 4.) Apocalyptical; as the Book of Revelations, 

heſe complete the Canon of the New Teſtament. 
THE Books of the Old and New Teſla nent being ad- 
judg'd authentic, that is, of Divine Authority, and uni- 
verſally receiv'd by the Chri/tian Church, are therefore 
made the Canon or Rule of Faith and Practice in Mat- 
ters of Religion; and ſo they are call'd Canonical, in op- 
poſition to thoſe contain'd in the Apocrypha, whoſe Au- 
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thenticneſs is doubted, and therefore they are ſaid to be 
Apocryphal. Theſe are the Books of Tobit, Fudith, Wi, 
dom, Eccleſiaſticus, Baruch, two Books of Eſdras, two 
of the Machabees, the Additions to Eſther and Daniel, 
the Prayer of Manaſſes, the Story of the three Chil- 
dren, of Suſannah, and of Bel and the Dragon. Though 
the Papiſts hold theſe Books to be authentic for the moſt 
part, and are therefore moſt of them receiv*d into the 
Canon of inſpired Writings by the Council of Trent, &c. 

UT that they are apocryphal, and not of equal Au- 
thokty with the other, the Proteſtants prove by the fol- 


lowings Reaſons: (1.) Becauſe they were wrote by none 


of the Prophets, but after Malachi, the laſt of the Pro- 
phets. (2.) Becauſe they were not wrote in the Hebrew 
Tongue, as were all the other Books of the Old Teftament, 
but in the Greet. (3.) Becauſe the Fetus never receiv'd 
them into their Cannon of authentic Scriptures, yet to 
them were committed the Oracles of God, faith St. 
Paul. (4.) Becaule they are no where cited in the New 


Teſtament by Chriſt or his Apoſtles; and therefore not 


acknowledg*d by them. (5.) Becauſe in them we find 
many Things inconſiſtent both with themſelves and 
with the Canonical Books: Beſides ſeveral Abſurdities, 
Fables, &c. not worth minding. | 

- THAT the Books of the Old and New Teſtaments are 
authentic, or divine Authority and Tuſpiration, the fol- 
lowing Arguments ſufficiently prove, vix. (I.) The Law 
of Moſes was deliver'd to him by God himſelf on Mount 
Sinai, attended with various Wonders and terrible Pro- 
digies, in the open Sight of the whole Congregation of 
the //rae/ites ; and therefore they could not be impoſed 
on in that reſpect. (2.) The fame contains the Pre- 
dictions of various future Events; all which it alſo 
proves to have come to paſs. (3.) The Books of the 
Prophets contain ſeveral Predictions, which were proved 
to happen accordingly, both by profane Hiſtorians, and 
the Writers of the New Te/tament, (4.) They ſay no- 
thing but what is conſiſtent with Moſes's Law. (5.) 
They contain nothing repugnant to the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation afterwards made. (6.) They ſpeak with the great- 
eſt Reverence of God, always recommend Virtue, and 
inveigh againſt Vice. (7.) Their Authority is atteſted 
by the Writers of the New Teſtament. If then the Au- 
thority of the latter be good, that of the former mult be 
ſo too. 


Bur 
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Bur the Authority of the Books of the New Tea. The Authority 


ment is abundantly prov'd from theſe evident Reaſons : 
(1.) The Writers thereof were able to know and write 
the Truth ; becauſe what they writ was not of Things 
in antient Times, in diſtant or foreign Countries, or 
done in a Corner; but in their own Days, in their own 
Country, in the open View of Multitudes for a long 
Time; and of which they themſelves were Eye and Bar- 
Witneſſes. (2.) As they were not, nor could be impo- 
ſed on themſelves, ſo neither can they be ſuppoſed capa» 
ble of impoſing on others, tor the following Reafons : 
(1.) They were ſimple, plain, illiterate Plebeians, Tradef- 
men, and Mechanics for the moſt part; and therefore 
could not pretend to Art and Craft enough to impoſe 
upon the whole World. (3.) If they were as cunning as 
you pleaſe, *tis certain their Relation, if fictitious, is 
very ill contrived, and could never have ſucceeded as an 
Impoſture. For (3.) there were enough living in and 
about the ſame Country and Regions to confute them to 
their Faces, had their Story been falſe, and not well- 
known Matter of Fact. (4.) But *tis plain from many 
Paſſages, (as where they ſpeak of their own Failings; 
their Meinneſs of Parentage, Perſon, and Profeſſion ; 
their Contention with each other, &c.) they could have 
no Intention of Fallacy, or Impoſture ; becauſe it would 
then have been their Intereſt to have conceal'd ſuch Par- 
ticulars. (5.) The Religion which they promulge, pro- 
hibits al! Lying, under the Penalty of eternal Condem- 
nation; whereof if [mpoſiors, they were ſelf- condem- 
ned. (6.) *Tis evident, fince the whole "Fenour of the 
New Teſtament turns upon the Praiſe of Virtue and Pu- 
rity of Life, and a manifeſt Abhorrence and Prohibition 
of all kind of Vice and Wickedneſs, that nothing can 
be mo'e abſurd, than to imagine it proceeded from the 
Devil, and not from God, from whom alone ſuch an 
excellent Doctrine could be expected. (7.) There is 
no Poſſibility of ſeeing which way thoſe Authors could 
make any Advantage of ſuch an Impoſture to themſelves, 

or others; and to ſuppoſe they would take the Pains to 
invent and ſpread one for none at all, is abſurd and filly. 

(8) On the contrary, they ſuffer d many Affiictions, 

and Death itſelf, in Defence of their Doctrine; which 

muſt either argue them to be true and fincere, or infa- 

tuated with the Love of what all the World beſides ab- 
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24 Of the CuRISTIAN REL1G10N. 
hor. (9. The manifeſt End and Purpoſe of the Chri- 


future Happineſs of Man; which things are only wor- 
thy of God, and could therefore only come from him. 
( 10.) The New Teſtament contains nothing contrary to 
Reaſon, though it improves our natural Reaſon very 
much ; and is therefore good, and worthy our Belief. 
(11. The Account of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Burthen of the New Teſtament, is in all reſpects con- 
formable to the Predictions of the Maſſiab in the Old 
Teſtament ; and therefore the Story of him muſt be true. 
( 12.) Laſtly, ſeveral of the principal Facts related in the 
New Teſtament, are likewiſe mention'd in the profane 
Hiſtories of thoſe Times, and alſo by the Jetoiſb Hiſta- 
rians themſelves; by which Means the Truth of them is 
ſufficiently confirmed. | | 
The Scriptures TRR facred Writings then of the Old and New Te- 
7 _ Oracles ſtament are the Oracles of God, or his revealed Will to 
0 00s 
| for us to know concerning God and ourſelves; and to 
enable us with Certainty to conduct our moral and reli- 
gious Life in ſuch wiſe as ſhall render us acceptable to 
him whilſt here, and to ſecure our future and eternal 
Happineſs in the World to come. But to be more par- 
ticular, the great Uſe of the Scriptures, or Revelation 
is moſt remarkable under the following Heads, v2. 
The great la. Firſt, By the Scriptures we learn that the Worlds 
vantage of the were framed by the Word (or Power and Wiſdom ) of 
Scriptures, by God; that the Heavens and the Earth were of old, to- 
informing us of gether with the Son, the Moon, and the Stars, the 
. e ma Handy-work of that great God, whoſe Power and 
il zz Wiſdom are infinite and unſearchable. From thence 
wie learn the original Formation of God, and the Pro- 
duction of Beaſis, Fools, Fiſhes, Trees, and Plants ; 
which the Heathen in vain fought after. From thence 
only we have any Memoirs of the innocent and lapſed 
State of Man, and Manner thereof. From thence only 
we have an original and perfect Account of the univer- 
ſal Deluge, and the Cauſe and Manner thereof: Alſo 


the Difference between the Ante-diluvian and Poſt-dilu- 
vian World in many Reſpects. Again, from thence 


laſtly, his Deſign to bring about its final Cataphrophe by 
a general 


ſtian Religion is the Glory of God, and the preſent and 


Mankind. They therefore contain every thing neceſſary 


how the World was again reſtor'd and re-peopled ; with. 


we know God's Government of the natural Morld and, 
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a general Cenflagration, or Burning : And its Re- 
novation thereafter, or new State of the Heavens 
and the Earth, None of which great Points could 
be known from natural Light, by the wiſeſt Heathen 
Phil:ſophers. 3 | | | 
Secondly, The Scriptures give us much clearer The ſecond 
It and more adequate Notions and Sentiments of God, great Uſe of 
Iz and of his various Attributes and Perfections, than the Scriptures, 
4 is diſcoverable by the mere Light of the moſt re- „„ . 
'* Etified Reaſon. They alſo acquaint us much with \* of # 7 Na. 
bi the metaphyſical Nature of Spirits, and immaterial — ws 
Beings : As of God himſelf; of the various Orders ö 
4 8 © mie 5 Or the ous Angels, and 
of Angels, as Seraphims, Cherubims, &c. and the zz; ſpiritual 
great Defection of ſome of them from their firſt State or ld. 
of celeſtial Glory, and their Condemnation to the per- 
petual Horrors of the infernal State. We farther learn 
from thence the ntercourſe and Miniſtry of Angels and 
5 good Spirits, for the carrying on the State of the 
* moral World, as well as the natural; and conſequent- 
Ty the more immediate and ſpecial Providence of 
od, with reſpe&t to Mankind. 5 ; | 
Thirdly, The Scripture not only contains the moſt The Scriptures 
23 perfect Sy/tem of Morality, but refines and illuſtrates very much il. 
1330 every moral Virtue, and recommends and enforces the /ufirate and 
7.4 Practice thereof, with the additional Motives of tem- #nforce the 
i# poral and eternal Felicity. If then the Heathen could Pra#ice of all 
i adviſe to a moral and virtuous Life, only becauſe Vir- 94 mes, 
tue ſcem'd its own Reward, with how much more with —_ 
Force and Power doth it ſtand recommended in Scrip- 2 8 ws 
ture, when, beſides its own eligible Qualities and Me- „ of 2 8 
# rits, it has all the Happineſs entail'd upon it, which awards and 
* the Nature of Man is capable of, or can defire ? Add Puni/oments. 
9 to this, that though Vice and Yickeaneſs, in every De- 
IF gree, be in itſelf directly oppoſite to the moral Recti- 
Li} tude of Man's Nature, and therefore ſuch as a reaſo- 
Þ nable Man muſt naturally abhor and deteſt ; yet the 
1 more effectually to deter Man from defiling his Nature 


1 therewith, the Scriptures prohibit every Species thereof 
VM with the Penalty of God's J/rath and Vengeance. Thus 
2M Virtue is encouraged, and Vice prohibited, with the 

Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſbments; and that from 

the Authority, not of an Heathen Philoſopher, but 

the great Author of Nature, God himſelf. | 


Fourthly, 
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Hur thy, From the Scriptures we learn the Repeal 


and Abolition of the Fewiſh Law of Types, Ceremo- 
nies, and Carnal Ordinances ; and the [n/titution of 
a more perfect, rational, and noble Scheme of Reli- 
gion and Devotion, by JESUS CHRIST, the pro- 
miſed MESSIAH and SAVIOUR of the World, 
the SON and ANOINTED of God, who de- 
legated and ſent him with full Power and Commiſſion 
ſo to do. And this is the greateſt and moſt momentous 


Point of Revelation. 


TE Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning 
Jeſus Chriſt is, (I.) That he is the Son of God, and 
was with God before the World was made. (2.) 
That in Time he took upon him a Body of Fleſb, was 


born of a Virgin, and was, to all appearance, an B 
man Perſon. (3.) That he grew to the State of 
Manhood, and liv'd a perfectly pure and righteous Life, 


(4-) 


abſolutely free from Sin, or culpable Actions. 


That he declared himſelf to be the predicted or pro- 


miſed Meſſiah or the Anointed of God, whom the 
Fews expected from their Writings. (5.) That he 
came to reveal the Mind of God his Father, and to 
enlighten and reform a dark and degenerate World. 


(6.) That he was the great Antitype deſign'd and 


prefigured by the Jeroiſb Law of Types and. Cere- 
monies, and that therefore in him their Law was 
completed and fulfilled ; and ſo, the End being an- 


ſwer d, was not to ſubſiſt any longer. (7.) That he 


went about doing Acts of Charity and Beneficence 
that he endeavour'd to bring Perſons off from their 
Corruptions, Superſtitions, and Idolatries, to the ſpiri- 
tual and true Warſhip of God. (8.) That he foretold 
his own Death, and Reſurrection, after three Days, 
from the Grave, and his Aſcenſion into Heaven. 
That he was ſent to declare to the World, that God 
has deſign'd, at the final Period of the World, to 
raiſe the Dead Bodies of ail, both good and bad, from 
their Grave, and to judge them for the T hings done 
in this Life, and to award and aſſign every one his 
Doom, according to the Merit or Demerit of their 
Lives. (10.) That all who are alive at that great 
Day ſhall be changed; and that He himſelf was ap- 
pointed by God his Father to be the awful Judge of 
Suick and Dead, (11.) That God bad made it the 
Co indiſpen- 
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>” indiſpenſable Duty to every Man to believe the Do- 
ctrines which he preached ; and to confirm the Truth 
pdf all his Preten/ions, he wrought divers Miracles in He wrought _ 
the open View of all Men, by the mighty Power of Miracles. 
God his Father. (12.) That he made choice of Chuſes his 
twelve ſelect Men, call'd his Diſciples, and ſent them z#wekve Di/- 
forth to preach and promulge his Doctrire, and gave cip/cs. 
them Power to work Miracles alſo in Confirmation 
of it. (13.) That being about the thirtieth Year of His Baptijm. 
his Age, be was baptized by his Prodromus, or Fore- 
runner, John the Baptiſt; and was in that Action 
frecogniz'd the Son of God, by an audible Voice from Recogniz'd 
Heaven; and conſecrated by the Deſcent of the Holy the Son of 
' 3 AFpirit in the Shape of a Dove. (14.) But notwith- God. 
ſtanding the invincible Power of heavenly Eloquence, 
of ſupernatural Works and Wonders, of Purity and 
Perfection of Doctrine, the Jews would not believe Ye Jews re- 
him, nor receive him; but remain'd incorrigibly ob- Je vim. 
Ninate and inimicable, (15.) That by conſtantly re- They conſpire, 
Pre ving their 1ncredulity, Superſtition, Hypocriſy, and 4% put him to 
bother innumerable Vices, they conceiv'd an Hatred Dealb. 
againſt him; and at laſt conſpired his Death, which 
they ſoon after effected; he being hanged on the Croſs 
as a Malefactor to his Prince and Country. (16.) 
That foreſeeing his Death near at hand, he in- Th, Fucharift 
ſtituted the Sacrament of his Supper, (which we call o, Lard's-Sup- 
the Euchari/?) as a Memorial of his Body broken, and per inſtituted. 
his Blood /hed for the Remiſſion of Sins. (17.) That 
the third Day after his Burial, he aroſe from the His Reſurrec- 
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Grave, and converſed with his Diſciples in the open ion. | 
Sight of all, as he had before predicted. (18.) That Preaching the 
after his Reſurrection, he called together his Diſciples, - Goſpel inſti- 
and commanded them to go abroad into the World, *#te4. 

and preach the Goſpel of Repentance, and Remiſſion of 

Sins, in his Name, to al! Perſons in all Nations, be- 

NY ginning at Feruſalem. (19.) That he enjoin'd them Baptiſm infti- 
4 to baptize all whom they could prevail with to repent, ted. 
and believe the Goſpel, and that in the Name of the 
* Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and promiſed his Pre- 
"F ſence with them to the End of the World. (20.) 


+ That immediately after this he aſcended up into Hea- His Aſcenſion 
ven in a moſt public Manner; that he there acteth 72 Heaven. 


* the Part of an Advocate and Intercgſſr with God the Or dia 
* Father for us Sinners here below, who believe in him, ,,4 Inerceſ-. 
| and er. | 
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and endeavour to conform our Lives to his Laws; and 
tha it is in the Power of every individual Perſori ſo to 
TH do, if he pleaſes. | 90 f 
Cbriſianity THESE Particulars concerning Chriſt, make the \ 
afin d. Subſtance or principal Part of Chriſtianity ; which is | 
| nothing elite but our profeſſing Fejus Chri/t to be the | 
true Meſſiah and Son of God, the Saviour of the World, ; 
and who hath given us a true Revelation of the Mind ; 
and Will of God ; which we are obliged to regard as 
our ſole Rule in all the Affairs of Religion, both in 
Faith and Practice. | 
TRE Extent of Chriſtianity in the World, or all 
thoſe ſeveral Kingdoms and Countries where the Chrif- ; 
tian Religion is profejed and embraced, are, taken to- f 
Chriftendm. gether, call'd Chri/tendom ; and this conliſteth- of many | 
_ -  (fome more general, ſome more particular, &c.) diffe- 
rent Religious Societies, which are call'd Churches. 
A Chriftian A CHRISTIAN CHURCH is a Ssciety or 
Church de- Congregation of Men and Nomen, who are call'd out N 
fon d. from the vicious World by the Preaching of the G0, I 
| pel, and are regulated in all the Parts of their ritual 15 
Diiſcipline, and Articles of Faith, by the plain Rules 
and Preſcriptions of the New Teſtament; and whoſe 
Lives are correſpondent to their Holy Profeſſion. 
Minifters of TE MINISTERS of the Chriſtian Church, 
the Gharch in the primitive State thereof, were Extracrdinary or 
extraordinary Ordinary. The Extraordinary were chiefly three, 
4 0 . iz. I. ue, who were delegated by Chriſt with 
g " Power and Commiſſion to preach the Goſpel, and to 
eke work Miracles in Confirmation thereof, among all 
Prophets. Nations. 2.) Prophets, who were not ſuch as ſimply 
feretold Things, but thoſe to whom God was pleaſed 
to reveal his more /ecret Counjels and Deſigns, and 
| who related and preached the ſame to Men. A Chri/- 
Evargelifi. tian Prophet was God's Nuncio. 3.) Evangeliſts, ſuch 
who were Aſiſtants to the Apo/tles in preaching the 
Goſpel; and were indued with many extraordinary 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, as of Languages, Interpre- 
tation, &c. But ſince the E/tabli/hment of Chriſtia- 
nity in the World, theſe extraordinary Offices have ; 
ceaſed. = | | | =_ 
Ordinary Tus Ordinary Miniſters of the Chriſtian Church f 
Min jters. are principally three. (I.) A Biſbap called in Greet, 
A Bop. Epiſcapos who had the Overſight of the _ 4 
| ure 
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Of the CuRISTIAN RELIGION. 29 
Church of Chriſt; to him pertain'd the Preaching of His Govern- 
the Mord, and due Regulation of the Church both in neut. 
Faith and Manners. And this Rule and Preſidence 
of the Biſhop is call'd Epiſcopacy. ( 2.) Presbyters, or Epiſcopacy. 
Elders, or Prieſts; theſe were ſuch as preach'd the £7 reſoyters, 
Word, and adminiſtred the Sacraments, and perform'd Elders, Priefts. 
all the other ſacred Functions of the Miniſiry under 


the Inſpection of the Biſhop. But it is a Controverſy 


whether the Scripture doth not intend the ſame Per/on 
or Officer by the Appellations By/hop and Preſbyter, heir Piaver 


The Power of the Preſbyter is call'd Preſbytery. ( 3.) Prefbytery. 
Deacons ; theſe were ſuch as officiated in that Part of Deacoxs: 


the Chriſtian Miniſtry which related to the Poor; and 


their Buſineſs was to take the Collections of Money made 


in the Church, and to deftribute it to the Neceſſities of 


the Poor, and other ſacred Uſes, And their Office, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, is call'd the Miniſtry, or Deadonſbip. 


Theſe Officers are all perpetual in the Chriſtian Deaconfoip. 
Church. 2 W 

- ORTHO DO XY (with Chriſtians) is that Faith, O-thodixy and 
Belief, or Opinion which is ſtrictly right and true, and Heteredoxy, 


in every Part comportant with the Scripture Rule and what. 


Declaration of Chriſtian Doctrine. The contrary to 

this, vis. wrong or falſe Belief, is call'd Heterodoxy. | f 

HERESY ſometimes ſignifies a Sect or Party of Hereh, wwhat 

Chri/tians, diſtinguiſh'd from the general Church, by 

fome particular and peculiar Notions, Opinions, or 

Practices. Sometimes it ſignifies an Opinion or Sen- 

timent contrary to that which is generally receiv'd and 

eſteem'd Ortbodox. The fir/t Broacher of ſuch Opi- | 

nions, &c. is call'd an Herefiarch ; and all thoſe who Herefiarch. 

embrace it, Heretics. 5 | | Heretaes. 
SCHISM is an unneceſſary Separation of one or . 

more Members from the Body of a Church. And the 

Perſons thus dividing or cauſing ſuch a Diviſion, are 

properly call'd Schi/matics. But *tis common for the Schiſmatice. 

general Church to term thoſe who difſent or divide from 

it Heretics and Schiſmatics; whether they really deſerve 

it or not, is | | 
TRE general Diviſion of the Chriſtian Church is The great Di- 


what. 


into the Cree and Roman. The Greek Church is vi/on of the 


govern'd by four Patriarchs, viz. of Alexandria, of C iſtian 
Feruſalem, of Antioch, and of Conſtantinople ; the ©*#rcÞ, into 


latter of which. calls himſelf the Oecumenical Patriarch, — 8 . 
| on an. 


wo ue 


— — —— — 
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on account of his reſiding in the Imperial City, and 


his larger Juriſdiction than the reſt. The Greek 


Tenets of the Church holds, (I.) That the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only 
Greek Church, from the Father, not from the Son, but by the Son. 


from Sir 


(2,) Yet they believe him to be God, and the Spirit 


of the Son. (3.) They reject the Pope's Supremacy. 
(A.) They attend Prayer Morning and Evening, on 
Sundays and Holidays. (5.) They enjoin the Obſer- 
vation of divers Faſis and Feafts in the Church. (6.) 
Alſo Obedience and Honour to their Prieſts. (7.) 
They enjoin Confeſſion of Sins four times a Year to a 
regular Prieſt, (8.) They forbid the Laity to read 
the Books of Heretics. (9.) They enjoin Prayer for 
Kings, and all Civil and Eccięſiaſtica! Magiſtrates. 
10.) They pray for Souls departed in the Chriſtian 
Faith. (II.) Alſo for the Converſion of Schi/ſmatics 
and Heretics. (12.) They forbid the Laity to invade 
the Rights and Benefits of the Clergy; and all kind 
of Sacrilegious Acts. (13.) They forbid marrying in 
Lent, or other Faſis. (14.) They prohibit the yre- 
guenting Theatres, or to imitate any Gentile Cuſtoms. 


(15.) They have four Lents; the firit begins the 14th 


of November ; the ſecond, the great Lent before Ea- 


fer ; the third begins the Week after Pentecoſt; and 
the fourth on the firſt of Auguſt. (16.) At theſe 


Times they eat nothing that has Bload or Oil, nor 
Milk-Meats; but Herbs and Shell. fſb. And they 
will ſcarce allow Fleſb Broth or an egg at thoſe times, 
even to a ſick Patient, though his Life depend on it. 


| 62250 Their Prigſis think it no Sin to be drunk on a 


eſtival-day. (18.) They are as ridiculous in the 
Hiſtories of their Saints as the - Popi/h Legendaries, 


19.) They baptize Infants at eight Days old, by 


Dipping them three times under Water in the Name 


of the Trinity. (20.) They uſe a kind of Exorciſm, 


 Un&tin, Croſſing, Sealing, &c. in their Baptiſm. 


(21.) They have only one Godfather, or Godmother, 
according to the Sex of the Child. (22.) They uſe a 
particular Chri/m or Anointing to confirm the Perſan 
baptiz'd with a deal of Ceremony. (23.) In the Eu- 
chariſt they ſeal their Bread in the Form of a Croſs; 
their Bread is leaven'd; they communicate in both 
Kinds, but it muſt be faſting; they receive the Bread 
and Wine together in a Spoon trom the Hand of a 

| | | Prieſt, 
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Prieſt, (24.) They acknowledge no Tranſub/tantia- 


tion, yet pay a. ſort of Adoration to the Sacrament. 


(25.) Their Excommunications are made on very Frivo- 


bus Occaſions, though full of terrible Curſes, (26.) 
They believe that departed Souls go either to Heaven 
or Hell immediately. (27.) They call Marriage one 
of their ſeven Miſteries, and abſolutely prohibit the 
Marrying a fourth Time. (28.) They worſhip paint- 
ed Images, but curſe graven or carved ones. (29.) In 


the Worſhip of Angels and Saints, they differ little from 


the Papiſts. (30.) They reckon ſeven Sacraments, 


the ſame as the Church of Rome; but hold only Bap- 


tiſim and the Euchariſt neceſſary to Salvation. (31.) 
They reject the Apocrypha from being canonical ; yet 
hold ſome Traditions of equal Authority with the Scrip- 


ture. (32.) They hold Zu/tification from Faith and 


Works conjointly. 


31 


Tak Roman Church holds, (1.) That Peter was The Da2+rines, 
the Prince ot the Apoſtles, or had the Primacy among Teners and Fu- 
them. (2.) That he came to Rome A. C. 42, go- frrftitions of 
vern'd the Church there as Supreme Biſhop twenty-four % C. of 


downwards. (3.) That he was Infallible. (4.) That 


he receiv'd from Chri/? the Keys of Heaven and Hell; © 


or Power to anathematize, and to abſolve Sins. (5.) 
That they have had an uninterrupted Succeſſion of Bi- 
haps from Peter; whom they call Popes. (6.) That 
therefore the Pope is the ſupreme or univerſal Biſbop or 
Head of the Chri/tian Church. (7.) And that like- 
wiſe he is igfallible. (8.) That he alſo inherits the 
Power of 4t/olutng Perſons from Sin, or binding them 


with Anathema's or Curſes, as Chriſt's Vicar. (q.) 


That he is /upreme Head of the State as well as Church; 
and can naugurate and depoſe Kings and Princes, as 
well as ordain and excommunicate Biſhops and Prieſts. 
(10.) That he can grant /ndulgences and Diſpenſa- 
tions for committing Sins, and perpetrating horrid 


Crimes.” (11.) They believe that Chriſt did really 


deſcend into Hell, and releas'd the Souls of former 
Saints there detain'd, (1 2.) They hold a Purgatory, 
or a Place where Souls are purified by Hire, before 
they enter into perfect BAF. (13.) They pretend 


_ alſo, that by faying Ma the Prieſis can deliyer S. uls 


from the Fire of Purgatory, (14.) They ſuppoſe the 
== | | + . *Jame 


| Years and a half; and was crucified with his Head Rome. 
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ſame is effected alſo by Works of Supererogation, and 
the Prayers of Angels. ( 15.) They introduced the 
Sign of the Croſs, Chriſms, Sponſors, Sprinkling, &c. 


in Baptiſm. ( 16.) They forbid the reading the ſacred 


Scriptures by the Lairy. { 17.) The receive the Apo- 
crypha into the Cannon of the authentic Scripture. 


( 18.) They hold divers Traditions by which they pre- 


tend to ſupply the Defecis of Holy Scripture. ( 19.) 
They. reckon ſeven Sacraments, vis. Baptiſm, Con- 
firmation, the Lord's-Supper, Pennance, Extreme Un- 


dion, Orders, and Marriage. 20.) In the Euchariſt, 


they mix Water with the Wine, and refuſe the Cup 
to the Laizty; and uſe unleaven'd Bread. (21.) They 
hold Tranſub/tantiation, or that the Bread and Wine, 
in the Euchariſt, by the Conſecration of the Prieſt, 
is changed into the rea! Body and Blod of Chriſt ; 


which they firſt cauſe to be ador'd with many Super- 


ſtitions, and then very reverently eat him. (22.) They 
worſhip the Virgin Mary, Angels, Saints, and Images 
of all Sorts, by Prayer, Offerings, &c. (23.) They 
enjoin Celibacy, or a ſingle State, to their Prieſts. 
( 24.) They are forbid alſo to read the Books of Here- 
tics. (25.) They make a Diſtinction of mortal and 
venial Sins, to ſerve the Purpoſes of Avarice and Am- 
bition. (26.) They enjoin Confeſſion of Sins in the 
Ear of a Prieſt, which they call auricular Confeſſion. 
27.) They hold good Work meritorious, and ſell 
Works of Supererogation very often to poor Bigots for 
the Expiation of their Crimes very dearly. (28.) 
They enjoin the keeping the Faſt of Lent with ſtrict 
Abſtinence from all Fleſh ; yet allow the eating Hh; 
ſo near a-kin is their Phil:/aphy to their Divinity, 
(29.) They ſay Maſs for the Dead as well as the Li- 
ving, to make the greateſt Uſe (or Gain) of Goali- 
neſs, ( 29.) They ſay the Fire of Purgatory hath eight 
Degrees of Heat, and that of Hell but four. (30.) 
They make it a damnable Sin for any to doubt of their 
Ditates, though ever ſo abſurd and ridiculous. ( 31.) 
They impoſe Penance for Sin, but you may often ex- 
change the Painful for the Pecuniary; ſuch is their 


Clemency ! ( 32.) They profeſs Poverty; and have 


inſtituted an Order of Mendicant Friars; ſo much do 
they abhor - Greatneſs, Riches, and Honour! (33. 
They count all other Religions heretical and damnable. 


(34-) They 
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C34.) They pretend to have the Power of working 
Miracles. (35.) They canonize Perſons for Saints; 
but Money more than Holineſs is neceſſary for this, 
(36.) They profeſs Chaſtity, both Men and Women ; 


as we have very notable Inſtances in the Orders of 


Monks and Nuns. (37.) They are very jealous in the 


Cauſe of Religion, as many have experienced by the 
cruel, inhuman, and bloody Court of Inquiſition. (38.) 
The Multitude of Ceremonies, - Faſts, Feſtivals, Pro- 
ceſſions, Pilgrimages, Orders, Offices, and Innovations 
of all kinds are too tedious to relate, and too incredible 


to believe : So that if you take Popery in its native 


Dreſs and Complexion, you mult be pretty wile to know 
whether it is in the whole moſt like Chriſtianity, Fu- 
daiſm, Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm. + | 


Trzss amazing Corruptions in the Roman Church 
occaſioned the Separation of a large Body of People 
from her in the Days of King Aenry the Eighth ; 


who, from their proteſting againſt Popery and Romi/h 
| Decrees, were calld Proteſtants: And who, lince 
their general. Reformation, have variouſly ſubdivided 
from each other, and according to their different Opi- 


nions and Practices have obtain'd peculiar Appellations: 
As Lutherans, Caluiniſts, who follow Martin Luther, 
and John Calvin, two of the firſt Reformers : Armi- 
nians and Socinians, the Followers of Fames Arminius, 
and of Sacrnus : The Unitarians, who allow but one 
Perfon, viz. of the Father, in the Godhead; and Tri- 
nitarians, who aſſert three Perſons in the Godhead, as 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, according to A 
thanaſius's Creed. But the moit /ub/tantial Divifions 


of Proteſtants are the following, vis. 


TRE CHURCH of ENGLAND, which 
is eſtahliſh'd by the Authority of Parliament; and is 
therefore the National Church in England, and moſt 
Parts of the Britiſb King's Dominions The Hierar- 
chy or Grvernment whereof is Archiepiſcopal ; and for 


the Doctrines and Pradtical Worſhip therein, they are 


ſufficiently known. All! thole who do not join with 
this cttabliſh'd Church, are called Non-conformiſts, or 
Diſjenters, As, FR 


D 1 


Ugnitarians. 


Proteſtants 
ewhences 


Lutherans. 
Calviniſts. 


Arminians. 
Socinians. 


T rinitarians- 


The Church of 
England. 


Difſenters. 
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Preſoyteriars. I. PRESBYTERIANS, who aſſert the Go- 


Independents, 


Anabaptiſis or 


Baptiſts. 


vernment of the Church is not by Biſbops, but Pre/- 
byters, or ruling Elders ; and that there is no Order in 
the Church of divine Inſtitution ſuperior to that of a 
Preſbyter; who therefore hath Power to ordain Mi- 
niſters, which is by Faſting, Prayer, and Impoſition 
of Hands. They have three Courts. (1.) The Mi- 


niſter of each Pariſh, with his Elders, and the Con- 


gregation. (2.). A Court of Preſbytery ; conſiſting of 
a great Number of - Miniſters and Elders, aſſociated 
for governing particular Churches. (3.) The High- 
eſt Court is a Synod, which they hold may be Pro- 
dincial, National, or Oecumenical; and allow of Ap- 
peals from the //ſer to the greater. They baptize by 
Sprinkling, as does the Church of England, and their 
common Worſhip conſiſts in extempere Prayer, Preach- 


ing, and ſinging of Pſalms, 


II. INDEPENDENT C, ſo call'd, becauſe they 
hold that every particular Congregation hath a com- 
plete Power of Furiſdliction within itſelf, independent 
of any Bi/hop, Synod, or Council; and fo diſcard all 
Superiority or Subordination of particular Churches to 
one another. In moſt other Reſpects they agree with 


the Preſbyterians, | 


III. ANABAPTISTS; or (as they call them- 
felves) Bapti/?s; their main diſtinguiſhing Principle is 


Baptiſm by Dipping or Plunging the Perſon wholly un- 


der Water; and reject the Method of Sprinktng, 
uſed by others, as an Innovation, or human Invention, 
and altogether unſcriptural. For the ſame Reaſon, 
they inſiſt upon it that adult or grown Perſons, not 
Infants, are the proper Subjects of Baptiſm ; becaule, 


as the Scripture requires, they only are capable of 
 Repentance and Faith, which are the Prereguiſites 


thereto. For their Opinion, they alledge, (I.) The 
Precept and Precedent of Chriſt himſelf. (2.) And 
of the Apoſtles. (3.) The Practice of the Primitive 
Church for the firſt three Centuries. (4. ) The proper 
Eiymology of the Word Baptize, which they ſay will 
not admit Sprin#ling. (5.) The /everal Verſions of 
the New Jeſiament, which all render the Word in 
Favour of Dipping, not of Sprinkling,. (b.) From the 

— Dejign 
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Deſign of the Ordinance, they argue Infants can't be 
1 the Subject, becauſe not capable of anſwering it. (7.) 
1 The utter Silence of the Scripture about Pedobaptiſm. 
1 (8.) The Words of the Rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land itſelf, which 3 enjoin Dipping, but Sprink- 
ling only on Conditions. (q.) The Confeſſions and 
Conceſſions of ſeveral Biſbops and learned Doctors of the 
Church in favour of Dipping only the Adult, To all 
which, and many other Arguments, the Pedobapti/ts 


I return various Anſwers ; but whether /uficrent, is not 
** my Buſineſs here to ſay. This Denomination comes 
.7 near the Preſbyterians in their Hierarchy ; and ac- 
* knowledge Hebrews vi. 1, 2. for a kind of Summary 
i Þ of their fundamental Doctrines and Principles, 
1 IV. DUAKERS, ſo call'd from Quivering and 2uakers\ 
9 Duaking, and ſuch like /rantic aud ridiculous Emotions, 


* which they ſeemed fond of formerly ; but now are 
1 more ſober, and diſown the Name of Quaters. The 
i Tenets of this People are always variable and chan- 
1 ging; but their two main Principles are, (1,) The 
4 Light within, which they ſay is ſufficient to guide 


| 1 every Man in Matters of Religion, and is more in- 
| 33 fallible than the /acred Scriptures themſelves. (2.) 
Lal They deny all external Ceremonies and Services, but 
i Preaching and Praying ; and even the two Sacraments, 


| [1 Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, Their other Modes are 
— too well known to need a Deſcription, They firſt 
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Of JUDAISM; er the RELIGION 
and STATE of the JEws. 


DHE People of whom we are now about 
to ſpeak, were originally called Hebrews : 
F Avraham was firſt called by this Name by 

NN the Canaanites, Gen. xiv. ver. 13. and 
2 from him it continued with all his Poſte- 
rity. See Gen. xxxix. 14 and 17. Now Abraham 


was called an Hebrew, either from his being of the 


Family of Heber, Gen. xi. 14. who was in the ſe- 
venth Generation before him, or elſe from a Word of 
the fame Sound nearly, which fignifies beyond, or 


to paſs over; becauſe he lived beyond the River Eu- 


Iſraelites, 
aubence. 


phrates in Meſopotamia, and from thence he paſſed 
over the ſaid River to come into the Land of Ca- 
Naan,” | 

_ AFTERWARDs, when Jacob the Grandſon of 
Abraham, received the Appellation of [/rael, Gen. 
XXXV. ver. TO. the Jeꝛos, being the Deſcendants 
from him, were called [faelites; and the Land of 


| Canaan, which they afterwards inhabited, was alſo 


Land of Iſcael 
Jews, whence. 


called the Land of Ijrael. | 
From Judab (which, in the Original, is Fehudah) 


the fourth Son of the Patriarch Jacob, and the Head 


of the principal of the Twelve Tribes, the Jjraelites 


came to be called Jetos; and the Land of 7/ae!, the 
Land of Judah; and fimply Judea in all ſucceeding 


Land of Judea. Ages. | 
The Originalof THE Story of the Servitude of the Hebrews under 


the lewiſh 
State and Re 


5 ligion. 


the Egyptians, their miraculous Deliverance from thence 
by Moſes and Aaron, and their receiving the Model 
of their Cꝛuil, Moral, and Religious State, in their 
Returns from thence to the Land of Canaan, are Par- 


ticulars at large related in the Pentateuch of Moſes's 


Own 
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Of JUDAISM. 


own Hand-writing. The latter Article of. which, 


after they were ſettled in their own Land, is what we 
ſhall here take a general Survey of. | x 

TRE Laws of the Fews were threefold, viz. (I.) 
Moral; (2.) Ceremonial or Eccleſiaſtical ; and (3.) 
Civil or Political. And all theſe were ſanctioned ei- 
ther by Divine or Human Authority. And laſtly, 
they were divided into the Y/ritten Law, and the 
Oral Law. The Written Law was that which God 
delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai; and which he 
immediately committed to Myiting, for the Uſe of 
the Jewiſh Church, as it is contained in the Books of 
Exodus and Leviticuss The Oral Law is that which 
was as the Jews pretend) delivered to Moſes at the 
ſame time from Mount Sinai; which they ſay was the 
E xplication of the Mritten Law; and which doſes 
delivered by Word of Mouth to %u, and he in 
the ſame manner to the Seventy Elders, they to the 
Prophets, theſe to the Great Synagogue, and from 
thence it was delivered ſucceſſively to the 2w1/e/# Rab- 
i'; till at laſt it was collected together, and thrown 
into Writing, leſt it ſhould be loſt in the extreme 


Diſperſion of the Fervs, and which they call the Talmud. The Talnud 
The Fews prefer the Oral Law, or the Talmud, to preferred by the 


Jews to the 


Law of Moſes, 


the Written Law of Moſes. They give theſe Reaſons : 
(I.) The Oral Law is the Foundation of the Moſaical 


Law ; this being delivered in one Day, that required“ 
thirty-nine. (2.) It is a large Commentary on the 


Moſaica! Law, and explains (fay they) its dark and 
doubtful Paſſages. (3.) They ſay the Law of Mofes 
is very ſcanty and defeftive, to which the Talmud is a 
very ample Supplement ; and ſuch other Stuff. Where- 


fore, ſay they, nothing is ſuperior to the moſt holy 


Talmud. In this reſpect then, you ſee how much the 
Papiſts and they are alike. 8 
THE whole Body therefore of the Fewih Laws 


are contained in the Books of the Old Teſtament, and 


the Taimud ; in both which we conſider two Parts, 
viz. the Text, and the Explanation, The Text of 
the Old Teſtament, by the Fews in their own Tongue, 


is called the Torah, eſpecially Meſes's Law. And the The Torah, 


concerning the. Religious and Civil State of the Fes, 
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Jewiſh Laws 
4 hr eefold. 


Written and 
Oral Law. 


Written Law, 
what. 


Oral Lax, © 


what. 


why. | 


Explanation thereof, b way of Paraphraſe, is called what. 


the Targum ; which fignifies, in Chaldee, the ſame The Tarpum, 


D 3 Thing what. 
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gum of Fonathan, on all the Prophets. 


The Talmud 
conſifts , two 


Paris, viz. 


the Miſchnah, 


from Moſes to the Time of Rabbi 


and Gemara. 


Of JUDAISM. 
Thing as Paraphraſe ; they being wrote in the Chal- 
dean Tongue long after their Captivity. Of theſe Tar- 


gums there are two of principal Notice, vis. the 


Targum of Onkelss, on the Pentateuch ; and the Tar- 
T here are 
other Targums, but of leſs Note and Worth. Tis 
uncertain who the famous Targumi/? Onkelos was, and 
when he lived; but for the other Targumi/t Fonathan, 
*tis certain he was the Son of one Uz7e/, and the chief 
Scholar of the celebrated 7ewi/h Doctor Hillel, be- 
fore our Savicur's Birth. | 
ConCcERNING the other Part of the Jewiſh Pan- 
decis, or Body of Laws, the Talmud; it conſiſteth of 
two Parts alſo ; viz. the Text, which they call the 
Miſchnabh, (i. e.) the ſecondary Law\ which contains 
all the Oral Traditions of the Fathers and Rabbi's, 
Judah the Holy, 
who collected and compacted them all into this Part 


of the Talmud, about 150 Years after Chriſt. The 


other Part of the Talmud is called Gemara, (i. e. the 
Supplement) which contains Variety of Commentaries 


on the Miſchnab, or firſt Part, with the Diſcuſſion 


3 


The fix great 
Parts of the 
Talmud, viz. 
Zeraim. 
Moed. 
Naſhim. 


Nazikin. 


Kodaſhim, 


'Tahorotho 


The Peruſchim, 
or Jewilh 
Commentaries 
on the Old 

1 eflament. 


and Deciſion of various Opinions. This was added 
— v0. | 

TEE whole Talmud is divided into fix general 
Parts, as follow: 1.) Zeraim, Seeds. This treats 
of the various Kinds of Seeds, Herbs, Trees, Fruits, 
'&c. of the Earth. 2.) Weed, which treats of divers 
Feaſts and Solemnities. (3.) Naſbim, of Women, This 
treats of Nomen, of marrying and divorcing Mives, 
and all other Iacidents proper to them. (4.) Nazikin, 
of Damages. This treats concerning Damages, Nui- 


fances, &c. with their Penalties, and Compenſation. 


5. Kodo/him, of Holineſſes; this treats of various 
Kinds of Sacrifices, and other ſacred Things. od.) 
Tahorath, of Purifications ; which treats of all kinds 
of Purity, and Uncleanneſs and Pollutions of Veſſels, 
and other T hings. 
Bes1DEs the Targums, or Chaldee Paraphraſes on 
the Books of the Old Teſtament, there ate various 


Commentaries wrote by the Rabbi's, the chief of which 


are theſe three, iz. (I.) The Commentaries of Rabbi 
Salomon farchi, which are ſhort and difficult. (2.) 
"F hole of Rabbi Men Ezra, which are generally larger 

| and 
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of JU D _ a 
and eaſier. (3.) Laſtly, The Commentaries of Rabbi 


David Kimchi ; theſe are very large, and very _— 
be read and underſtood. Theſe Peruſchim, or Rab- 
binical Commentaries, are very uſeful and neceſſary to 
be underſtood by Chriſtian Divines. ES OM 
HavinG taken a View of the Books containing The moral 
the Fewiſh Laws, we ſhall next take notice of the Law of 2he 


'F Laws themſelves. The Firſt Sort of which is the Zen 8 
Mora] Law, which they receiv'd a Summary of from 75, e 


God himſelf, in Ten general Precepts, and wrote with the Decalogue. 


God's own Hand on two Tables of Stone, which he 
delivered to Moſes on Mount Sinai, for the Uſe of the 
; Fewiſhh Church. Theſe Ten Commandments are called 
= the Decalogue, and may be ſeen in Exod. xx. and 
| Deut. v. To theſe general Heads of Morality con- 
tained in the Decalogue, there were added divers par- 
ticular Rules and Precepts ſuited to the Caſes of privat 
Life; all which Moeſes wrote in a Book, and then 
read it to the People. | 112 
To theſe Maſaical Precepts of Morality, which are The ſeven Pre- 
of Divine Authority, may be added the Seven Pre- cepte of Noah, 
cepts of Noah, which are merely Traditional; Noah by Traditions 
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1 having (as the Jeroiſb Doctors pretend) received the 
„ firſt Six by Tradition from Adam, and added the 
175 ſeventh himſelf, from whom the Rabbinical Doors 
i ſay they have them alſo by. Tradition: They are as 


ttt follow. (I.) Torenounce all 1delatry. (2,) To bleſs What they bes 
. the Name of God. (3.) To abſtain from ſhedding 
Lo Bland, or Murder. (4.) Not to uncover one's Na- 
= K#eaneſs, by which Fornication, &c. is forbid. (5.) 
Not to ſteal, or commit Rapine. (6.) Fudgnients or 
Puniſbments of Malefactors. (7.) Not to eat any 
'Þ Part of a Beaſt taken from it alive. Theſe traditio- By whom to be 
= mal Precepts of Noah were to be acknowledged and Her ved. | 
4 obſerved by thoſe whom the Fews called the Pręſelytes 
of the Gate. | : . | 

THE Ceremonial Law of the Fews was that which The Ceremonial 
appointed the Rztes, Ceremonies, and Ordinances, Lao. 
which made up the Jewiſb Service and Worſhip. | 
This confiſted principally of the following Parts, 


1 (1.) Sacrifices and Offerings. (2.) Libations. (3.) The Jewiſh 
8 Prayers. (4.) Preaching. (5.) Confeſſion. Worſhip. 

8 TRE Sacrifices were made only of five Sorts of The Sacrifices, 
Creatures, viz. Oxen, Lambs, Goats, Turtle-Doves, of what made. 
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Of JUDAISM. 
and young Pigeons. They were of four Sorts. - (1.) 


Of how many The Holocauſt, or whole Burnt- Offering, every Part 


forts. 


Libations, or 
Drink Offer- 


ing. 


Their Prayers. 
_ ; theſe at firſt were very few, but afterwards in- 


Their reading 
and expound;) 
the Scriptures. 
Kiriath 
Shema. 


Reading the 


Law. 


Reading the 
P 7 ophe I's. 


- whereof was conſumed by Fire, Levit. i. (2.) The 


Meat-Offering, conſiſting of fine Flour mingled with 
Oil, Oc. See Levit. ii. (3.) The Peace-Offering, 
the Manner of which fee in Levit. ii. rde 
Sin- Offering, of which you have an Account in Le- 


Vit. iv. and following Chapters. 
THE Libation were thoſe Drink-Offerings which 


were added to the Sacrifices Theſe were made of 


various Quantities of ſtrong Mine, which was pour*d 


forth to the Lord in the Holy Place of the Tabernacle ; 
concerning which you may read Numbers xxviii. and 
xXxix. 

THEIR Prayers made another Part of their Ser- 


eas d to a very large Bulk. Their Liturgies and 


Rubrics are ſo long, tedious, and perplex'd, that in 


this Reſpect, as well as ſeveral others, they vie with, 


if not exceed, the ſuperſtitious Roman- Catholics. The 
-moſt folemn Part of their Prayers are thoſe which 
they call SHemoneh Efbreh, or the eighteen Prayers, 


which they ſay were compoſed by Ezra and the great 
Synagegue ; to which another Prayer was afterwards 
added. 


TRE reading and expounding the Scriptures made 


4 the moſt conſiderable Part of the Service of the latter 


Jews. The reading the Scriptures is of three Sorts, 
(1.) The Kiriath Spema, or reading the Shema ; it 
conſiſts in reading three Portions of the Scripture, viz. 


from Deut. vi. ver. 4 to 10. from Deut. xi. ver. 13 
to 22. and from Numb. xv. ver. 37 to the End of the 


Chapter. This reading the Shema is accompanied 


with ſeveral Prayers and Benedictions. (2.) The 
reading the Law ; which in the Hebrew Bibles is divi- 


ded into 54 Sections, one of which they read on each 


Sabbath, and ſo the whole Law was read once a Year. 


(3.) The reading, of the Prophets. In the . Time of 


Perſecution under Antiochus Epiphanes the Fetus were 


forbid to read the Law ; inſtead of which they ſub- 
ſtituted 54 Sections out of the Prophets, and read them 
to the Times of the Maccabees, who reſtored the 


.reading of the Law, and then both were . read ; the 
one for the fir, the other ſor the ſecond Leſſon. 
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Of Df 
AFs xiii. 15. and 27. After reading theſe Leſſons, 4 
they preached to the People. — reaching. 
Tk next thing reſpecting the Jerboiſb Worſhip is The Jewiſh 
their Feſtivals ; of which they have ſeveral. As (f.) Feftivals. 
The Sabbath. Day, which they dedicated wholly to The Sabbath. 
Reſt and Religious Purpoſes. (2.) The Paſſover ; The Paſſover. 
for the Time and Manner of celebrating it, ſee its 
Inſtitution in Exod. xii, This was called the Feaſt of N 
unleavened Bread. (3.) The Feaſt of Pentecgſt; ſo Of Pentecoft. 
called becauſe it was the Fiſtieth Day (or Seven Weeks) 
 atter the ſecond of the Paſſover ; its Inſtitution is in 
Levit. Xxiii. 17, &c. The Feaſts of the Paſſover 
and Pentecoſt aniwer to our Eaſter and Whitfuntide. 
(4-) The Feaſt of Tabernacles ; during which the Peo- Of Taberna- 
ple lived in Booths, which was ſeven Days. See c.. 
Levit. xxiii. 34. and: Numb. xxix. 12. Ie ĩð 
Feaſt of Trumpets ; this began the firſt Day of the Of Trumpets. 
Month Ti, and was proclaim'd by Blowing of Trum- 
pets. (6.) The Feaſt of Expiation, called the Day of Of Expiation, 
Atonement ; and this was the Day on which the Prieſts | 
went into the Sanctuary. See Levit. xxiii. 27, c. | 
(7.) The Feat of New-Moons ; this was every ft Of New 
Day of their Months. See Numb. xxviii. 11. (S.) Moons. 
The Sabbatical Year, or Year of Reſt, wherein they 7% 53h. 
neither ſow'd nor reap'd ; this was every ſeventh ca Yar. 
Year : Levit. 25. 2, 3, 4. (9.) The Year of Ju- Of Jubilie. 
Bilee; which was every f/t:eth Year : This was a Sab- 
bath of annual Sabbaths ; this was the laſt Feaſt God 
commanded the 'Fews, and the moſt ſolemn ; for then 
all Eftates alienated returned to thoſe who had ſold 
them, and Slaves recover'd their Liberty, (10.) Feaſt - 
of Purim, or Lots : See its Original in Eſther ix. 21, Of Purim, a 
In this Feaſt the Hiſtory of E/ther was read, and at Lots. 5 
every Mention of Haman, the Fews ſmote upon their | 
Benches and Seats, as if they would knock him on the 
Head. (11.) The Feaſt of Dedication ; of this we Of Dedication. 
read John x. 22, c. This was an anniverſary or 
yearly Solemnity appointed by Judas Maccabæus in 
_ Commemoration of the Fews Deliverance from the 
Tyranny of Antiochus ; concerning which ſee 1 Mac- 
cabees Iv. All Feſtivals began and ended on the Even- 
ing of the Day. | 
THE Places conſecrated to Divine Service under Places of Di- 
the 7ewih Diſpenſation, were (1.) The Tabernacle, vine Monbip. 
5 which 
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Of JUDAISM. 


The Tabernach which was moveable, and but for a Time, vis. of 


The Temple, 


Holy of Holies. 


Santzary. 
Gore. 


Spnag7gaes. 


Profethee, 


es, Or 


Heuſes of 
Prayer. 


High Places. 


Relig inns Or- 
s. 


Pricftbzd. 


The Leviti-al 


Priefibood, 


Nethinims. 


Elders of the 
8 ynagogue. 
The Sheliach 
Zibbor, or 


before the Tabernacle and Temple. 
theſe, with reſpect to the Temple, were as Pariſh- 


called Sheliach Zibbor, i. e. the Meſſenger or Angel g 
| g 1 


their ſjourning State. (2.) The Temple built by Solo- 
mon. In both theſe there were three remarkable 


Parts, vix. 1. The Sandtum Sanctorum, or Holy of 


Halies, the moſt holy Place; into which only the 


High-Prieſt might enter, and that but once a Year ; 
which was on the Feaſt of Expiation, to make an 


Atonement for the People. 2. The Sanctuary, or 


that Part before the Holy of Holies. 3. The Court 
( 1 Synagogues ; 


Churches with us in regard of the Cathedral Churches. 
The Rule was, to have a Synagegue in every Place 
where there was ten Batelnim, or Perſons of full Age, 
and free Conditions, always ready to attend the. Ser- 
vice of it. (4.) The Projeuche, Oratories, or Houſes 
of Prayer. Theſe were not cover'd, but open above, 
like Courts; and in which every one pray'd apart for 
himſelf, as in the Courts of the Temple. They were 


built chiefly on high Places, and are the ſame, pro- 


. which in the Old Teſtament are called Higb- 
laces. 

As to the religious Orders in the Fewiſb Miniftry, 
the principal was the Sacerdatal Order, or that of the 
Prieſthaad. In this Order there was one Chief or 
Head, called the Higb-Prieſt. Of theſe Aaron was 


the Firft, and the High-Prie/thoad was peculiar, or 


tied, to his Firſt-Born ; and that thro' all Ages of the 
Fewiſb Oeconomy. (2.) The common Prieſthood, to 
which the Poſterity of Levi was particularly conſecra- 


ted. The peculiar Offices of the Aaronical and Levi- 


tical Prieſthood are largely ſet down in the Books of 
Azſes ; together with the Manner of the Conſecra- 
tion and Ordination proper to each. (3.) The Nethi- 
nims, who were a ſort of an Order of Deacons ; they 
were Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water for 
the Houſe of God. Theſe were neither Levites, nor 
even 1/raelites, but tributary Gibeonites. See Fofh. ix. 


23. and Ezra ii. 43. Theſe three Orders were pro- 


per to the Cathedral or Temple Service: But beſides 
theſe there were (4.) Elders or Rulers of the Syna- 


£7gues ; and next to theſe (perchance one of them) 


was (5.) The Minſter of the Synagegue, whom they 
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Synagogue, who had the Charge of all Things in it, 


of jvpaitemn 


| the Church: In reference to whom, the Biſhops of the Ange! of the 


Seven Churches of Jia are ſo call'd, Rev. i. 20. Un- Church. 


der theſe were 6. The Chazanim or Overſeers of the The Chazanim 
or Overſeers. 


and kept the Books of the Law, Prophets, Liturgies, 


Sc. with the Utenſils belonging to the Synagogue Ser- 


vice: But particularly the Chazan ſtood by, over- 
look'd, di ected, and corrected thoſe who read the Le 


ſous out of the Lato and the Prophets. See Luke vi. 20. 
(7. The next Officer was the Interpreter, whoſe Bu- The Interpre- 


fineſs it was to render the Leſſon read in Hebrew into ler. 
the Chaldee, which Language the common People, 
after the Captivity, could only underſtand ; their own 
Tongue, the Hebrew, being as unknown to them, as 
the Latin to us; and was learn'd in the ſame manner 
in Schools, N 
AMONGST the Jews we read of divers religious Th, yarious 
Secs, and other Diſtinctions of Men. As (I.) the Se, and So- 
Samaritans; who were a kind of mongrel Heathens cieties among ff 


at firſt, who worſhipped the God of 1/ae! in Con- the Jews. 


junction with Pagan Deities. Afterwards ray Pra nn 
jected Idolatry, and conform'd to the Maſaical Law; | 


| beſides which they reject all the other Books of the 


Old Teſtament, and all Traditions, together with the 

Temple Worſhip at Feruſalem; aſſerting Mount Gerizim 

was the Place where God was to be worſhipped. ( 2.) . 
The Sadducees ; theſe at firſt only rejected the Tra- $, 74ucees. 
ditions, and ſtuck to the written Law, but afterwards 

they imbib'd impious Doctrines, denying the - Reſur- 

rection of the Dead, the Being of Angels and Spirits, 

and were in all Reſpects a Sect of Epicurean Deiſts. i 
(3.) The Karrites; they differ from the Fews in com- Karrites. 
mon, by rejecting their oral Traditions and all Super- 

ftitions, and adhering ſtrictly to the written Word. 

( 4.) The Phariſees ; this was the greateſt Set among Phariſees, 
the Fews, or rather the general Church, in regard of Re 
which the other were Diſſenters. Theſe receiv'd not 

only the written Canon of Scripture, but held all man- 

ner of Traditions, and invented many Super/titions, 

affecting to appear very ceremonious and religious, and 
that to a moſt obvious and ſhameful Degree of Hypo- 

criſy, (5. The Scribes ; theſe were not a religious Scribes. 
Sect, but a Profeyion of Men following Literature, 

and were what we call Doctors or Teachers; they were 
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Of JUDAISM. 


of two Sorts, vix. ſuch as taught the Law and the 
Prophets in the Synagogues and Schools ; and ſuch as 
taught the Covi] Law, and were thereſore call'd Law- 


- yers. ( 6.) The Nazarites, and ( 7.) The Rechabites; 


of the firſt ſee Numbers vi. and for the latter, Fere- 
miah xxxv. (8.) The E/Jens, a Set more rigorous 
and enthuſiaſtical than the Phariſees. They held ab/o- 
lute Predeſiination, and deny'd all Free-Will and 
Free-Agency in Man. They held a Future State, 
but denied the Reſurrection of the Dead, like our 
Duakers, They were a plain, honeſt, retir'd, and 
Friendly Society ; and 'tis ſaid they denied themſelves 
the Uſe of Women, the Pleatures of Money and Ho- 
nours, and all other carnal and worldly Delights. 
(9. The Gaulonites, who ſprang from one Fudas 
Gaulonites, or otherwiſe call'd Judas of Galilee, Acts v. 
35. they were therefore alſo call'd Galileans; and it 


was their Blood that Pilate mix'd with their Sacrifices, 


Luke xiii. 1. ( 10. ) Herodians ; who (as *tis ſaid) 
were fo call'd, becauſe they took Herod the Great to 
be the Maſiab, and honour'd him with ſuperſtitious 
Solemnities annually on his Birth-Day ; though others 
give a different Account of them. (II.) Proſelytes; 
theſe were Converts to 7udai/m from among the Hea- 
thens ; they were of two Sorts, viz. Firſt, Proſclytes 
of the Covenant, who ſubmitted to Circumciſion, and 
all the Moſaical Rites and Ordinances, Second, Pro- 


ſelytes of the Gate, who were only tied to the Obſer- 


vance of the /zven Precepts of Noah, before-mention- 
ed: This Sort was call'd the Stranger within thy Gates, 
Deut. xiv. 21. ( 12.) Publicans ; theſe were no Se, 
but Civil Officers, whoſe Buſineſs was to collect the 
Taxes and Tributes impoſed by the Roman Emperors 
on ſuch Pro 1ces as were under their Furiſdiction; 
and were odious to the Fetus, both becaufe they were 
Strangers, and becauſe they exerciſed great Injuſtice 
and Oppreſſion in executing their Office among the 
Zews, who ſuppoſed they had no Right to pay Tri- 
bute at all. ( 13.) Beſides theſe Sects and Officers 
there was amongſt the 7ews a Set of Men call'd Ma- 
forites, whoſe Employ was in numbering all the Ver- 
ſes, Words, and Letters in each Book throughout the 
Bible. They wrote marginal Notes on grammatical 


Matters; and obſerv'd very punctually the various 
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Of JUDAISM. 
Readings, call'd Keri Cetib. Keri ſignifies the Word 
as it is read; Cetib the ſame Word as it is found 
written in the Text of rhe Bible. So that Keri is 
only the true Reading of the Word in the Margin, 
oppoſite to the wrong Reading (or Cetib) in the Text. 

Tre Jnitiatory Rites of the Jewiſh Church, or 
thoſe whereby Perſons were made Members of it, 
were 1. Circumciſion of the Male; this was call'd by 


God, a Sign and Seal of the Covenant he made with 


Abraham and his Poſterity the 1/raelites. See its In- 
ſtitution, and the Manner thereof in Gen. xvil. (2.) 


* Purification, by Baptizing or Waſhing the Body with Purification. 
Mater; this was ſucceeded by ( 3.) An Oblation of Oblation. 


two Turtles or Pigeons. Now, ſince the Fetus have 
neither Altar nor Sacrifice, they ſay Circumciſion and 


Purifying ſafficeth for a Male Proſelyte; and the lat- 


ter only for Female Proſelytes. x 
THE Few, before their Captivity, - were extreme- 
ly prone to Idolatry, or the Worſhip of Heathen Dei- 
ties; As (I.) Moloch (ſometimes call'd Milcon) the 


God of the Ammonites and Moabites. (2.) Adrame- 


'% lech,  Anamelech, Aſhima, Nergal, Niſroch, Nibas, 


and Tartakh, Idols of the M rians; of which ſee 


2 Kings xvii. 30, 31. (3.) Succoth Benoth ; this is 


ſuppoſed to be an A//yrian Temple, with the Idolatrous 
Rites belonging thereto. ( 4. ) The Idols of the Egype 
tiaus were Ciun or Remphan, (Saturn ;) Tammux, or 
Adonis, ) of which ſee £zeh. viii. 14. (5.) Teraphimz 
theſe were a kind of Houſtold Gods, or Images in hu- 
man Shape, which the Maelites had alſo from the 
Egyptians. Another Idol of theirs was Baal-Zephon ; 
though according” to others, it was the Name of a 
City. Alſo Apis, or the Golden Calf, is reckon'd 
amongſt the Egyptian Idols. (6.) The IT lols of the 
Moabites worſhipped by the Fews were Daal.-Peor, 
Numb. xxv. 3. and Cemaſb, Numb. xxi. 29. (7.) 


The Idol of the Zidoniaus was A/htareth, ſuppoſed to 


be Venus or the Moon. 8.) Baal Zebub i. e. the 
God of Flies) was an Idol of the Philiſtines. Alſo 
Dagon was another of their Gods, Fudg. xvi. 23. 


His lower Part was in the Form of a h. Thele 
are the principal Idols mention'd in the Old Tefta- 


ment; to worſhip which the perverſe Fetus often left 


THERE 
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The moſt nota- . 


ble Things in 
the firſt Temple 
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or Divine 


Preſence. 


The Urim and 
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of JUDAISM. 


THERE were divers notable Things in the Tem- 
ple which Solomon built, too many here to relate; the 
moſt material of which were loſt to the Jetos in the 
Deſtruction of that Temple by Nebuzaradan, Captain- 
General to Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon. Theſe 
are reckon'd. (I.) The A of the Covenant, wherein 
were kept the two Tables of the Law ; and over it 


the Mercy Seat, or Propitiatory ; from whence the 


High Prieſt receiv'd the Divine Oracles immediately 
from (2.) The Shecinah, or Divine Preſence of the 
Majeſty of God, which appear'd in Form of a Cloud 
over the Mercy Seat between the extended Wings of 
the Cherubims, Tis thought theſe /acred Oracles 

were utter'd with an audible Voice. { 3.) The Urim 
and Thummim, which Words ſignify Lights and Per- 


fettions. They pertain'd to the Breaſt-Plate which 


the High-Prieſt wore, but how cannot be ſaid ; only 
*twas a neceſſary Qualification to appear before the 
Shecinah withal. ( 4.) The Celeſtial Fire of the Al- 
tar, which at firſt came down from Heaven, and kept 
burning inceſſantly till the Temple was deſtroy'd, 
See Levit. ix. 24. and 2 Chron. vii. 1. (5.) The 
Holy ananting Oil; wherewith the High-Priefts and 


the Kings were conſecrated in their Orainations and 


The Holy Spirit 
of Prophecy. 


Compenſated by 
the Preſence 


Tnaugurations, (6.) The Holy Spirit of Prophecy: 
Though this did not preſently ceaſe upon the Deſtru- 
ction of the firſt Temple, as all the abovemention'd 
Particulars entirely did; none of which were found 
in the Second Temple built under Zerubbabel the Go- 
vernor of Judah. But the Want or Deficiency of 
theſe things was abundantly compenſated by the Pre- 


of the Mzffiah. ſence of him who was the Deſire of all Nations, the 


The Jewiſh - 
Creed contains 


13 Articles. 


trueſt Shecinah, and who did really fill that latter 

Houſe with Glory, as was foretold, Hagg. ii. 7. 
THE Fetiſh Creed conſiſteth of the following 
thirteen Articles. (I.) There is one God, Crea tor 
of all things; all-perfe&t and ſufficient. 2. That 
he is an uncompounded, indiviſible Eflence. ( 3. ) 
That he is immaterial. { 4.) Abſolutely Eternal. 5.) 
Alone to be worſhip'd, without any Mediators or In- 
terceſſors. (6. There have been, and may be Pro- 
phets. (7.) That Miſes was the greaięſt Prophet. 
(8.) That every Syllable of the Law was given to 
Moſes by Inſpiratien, and that the traditionary E xpo- 
| ſitions 


Of JUDAISM. — 


fitions of the Precepts were entirely a divine Revela- 
tion given to Meſes. (q.) That the Law is immu- 
table. (10.) That God knows and governs all our 
Actions. ( 11.) That he rewards the Obſervance, 
and puniſbes the Violation of his Laws. ( 12.) That 
the Maſſiab will appear, but that his Coming is de- 
lay'd. (13.) That God will azſe the Dead, and 


judge all Mankind. _ „ 5 
Tn Jewißb State and Government hath undergone Je Jewiſh 
divers Changes and Mutations. It was ( 1.) Patriar- State and Ge- 
chal, when the Fathers of their ſeveral Families, and wernment. 
their Fir/i-born after them, exercis'd all kind of Go- Patriarchat. 
vernment, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, being both Prieffs = 
and Kings in their own Houſes, They had Power 
over their own Families, to ble/s, curſe, caſt out, diſ- 
inherit, and to puniſh with Death, as is apparent from 
the Book of Geneſis. After this Prerogative of Pri- 
mogeniture ceaſed, there enſued (2.) A ſort of Didta- ' D;@atorinl * 
torial Government; or that under Moſes, Faſbua, and and Arifteera- 
the Judges. But during the Times of the Judges, ticad. 
there wery very often long Intervals and Vacancies be- 
tween the Death of one, and the Election of another 
Judge; in all which the State of Government de- 
pended on the Adminiſtration of the Great Court of 
the Seventy Elders, call'd the Sanhedrim ; firſt inſti- 
tuted Numb. xi. 16. in reſpect of whom the Govern- 
ment may be ſaid to have been Ariſtocratical. To 

this ſucceeded ( 3.) A Monarchical State, or that of Manarchicat. 
Kings; which began in Saul, and continued in Judah | 
and {/rael till the Caprivity of each, which was about | 
520 Years. (4.) From the Captivity to the Advent Cagtinared 

of Chri/t their State was various, and confus'd : As State. 

firſt they were under Aichmaiotarchs, or Heads of A4jchmals- 

the Captivity; from Zerubbabel to Fohn FHircanus, tarchs. 
fifteen incluſive, all of the Poſterity of David. Se- 

condly, From thence the Sovereign Authority depart- | 

ed from the Houje of David, to the Maccabees, or Maccabees, er 
Aſſmonean Princes; beginning in Matathias Macca- Affemonean 

beus, and ending in Fohn Hircanus, five incluſive, all Princes. 

of the Lineage of Levi, Laſtly, They came again 

under the Kegal State, being govern'd by twelve Rea! State 
Kings; the firſt of which was Ariſiobulus, and the laſt again. 

Agrippa Junior, the laſt of the Line of Herod the 

Great. In him the Kingdom of the Jews expir'd, 

| i | and 
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Of JUDAISM. 


and not long after their City and Temple were deſtroy- 
ed, and themſelves diſperſed over the Face of the 
whole Earth, for their heinous Sin in rejecting and 
crucifying the Lord of Lie and Glory. 


THERE ſeems plainly to have been a 7wo-fold.. 


Court of Fudicature amongſt the Fews ; the firtt Ec- 
cleſiaſtical, appointed and held to judge and determine 


 Aﬀairs and Matters relating to Church Diſcipline : 


The ſecond, a Civil Fudicatory, concern'd in the 
Affairs of the Common-Wealth. The firſt was call'd a 
Synagogue, the other a Council As Matt. x. 27. The 
Spiritual Court confiſted of Levites, Prieſts, and the 
chief Fathers of Ijrael, as 2 Chron. xix. 8. and in 


Cauſes ſpiritual for the Lord, the High-Prieſt, or 


Archbiſhop, was Chief. The Civil Courts of Fuſtice 


were made up of ſecular Fudges, and various Officers, 
of which more by and by. 


IHE Office of the Eccleſiaſtical Court was to de- 


termine Appeals in all Controverhes of Difficulty; but 


chiefly, as a Repreſentative Church, to cenſure and ex- 


communicate Offenders againſt the Orders and Laws of 


Church Diſcipline. Of Excommunication there were 
three Degrees, 
a Separation, or putting away; a caſting out of the 
Synagogue, John ix. 22. Such an one was not to ap- 
proach within ſeven Feet of any Man or Woman to 
It was of thirty Days 
Continuance, but might be thorten'd by Repentance. 
(2.) The next Degree of Excommunication was call'd 
Cherem by the Jews, but Anathema by the Greets; 
and was a ſolemn devoting or delivering an heinous Of- 
fender over to Satan, with direful Curſes out of Deut. 
xxvili. and elſewhere. . This was call'd Exciſion, or 
a being cut off from the People (3.) The third and 
heavieſt Degree of Excommunication was Shammatha, 
or in Syr:ac, Maranatha; this was join'd with an 
Exfecration, by which a Perſon was render'd ea/e- 
crable before God and Man, and deſlin'd to divine 
Vengeance, See 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 2s Tim. iv 14. and 
Judges v. | | | 

IHE Civil Courts of Judicature were two, the 
great and leſſer Sanhedrim : The great Sanhedrim, or 


ſupreme Senate, conſiſted of Jeventy-one Fudges, an- 


ſwering to Mes and the /eventy Elders mentlon'd 
wt | Numb, 


(r.) The firſt is call'd Midui, i. e. 
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Numb. xi. They were elected indifferently out of the The great San- 
Chief Prieſts, Scribes, and Elders of the People. bedr im. 
Their Qualifications were Piety and general Learning, 

Men of Gravity, and Fathers of Children, that they 

might be tender. The Place where they ſat was call'd 5 
Gazith, or Council- Chamber, in the Temple. Their Gaxitb. 

way of ſitting was thus; the moſt conſiderable for 
Wiſdom and Reputation was placed uppermoſt in the 

Middle, repreſenting does, and was call'd Naſi, Nap. 

Prince or Preſident, The next for Worth fat at his | 
Right Hand, and was call'd Abb Beth Din, Father of 45 Beth Din. 
the Council, or Vice Preſident, On the Left Hand „ 
ſat the Chacham or Wiſeman; and then the reſt of the Cgacbam. 
Sanhedrim fat part on the Right, part on the Left, in 
a Semicircular Form. Their Power extended to all Their Poxwer. 


Perſons and Cauſes, to a whole Tribe, a Prophet, an 
High Prieſt, or even the King himſelf. | 


Tux leſſer Sanhedrim, or Beth Din, was of two The lier Sans 


Sorts ; the firſt conſiſted of zwwenty-three Aldermen, and bedrim. 
the other was a Triumvrrate of three Aldermen only. | 
Theſe inferior Courts ſat in the Gates of all the com- 


mon Cities of the Land. The Power of the Tr:um- 


_ virate extended only to petty Matters, a HWhipping, 


pecuniary Multis, &c. That of the twenty-three ex- 
tended to Capital Caſes, and ſat (but with a reſtrain'd 
Power) on Life and Death. From theſe lower Courts 
Appeals were made to the High Court, from whence 


there was no Appeal. | 


Tre Puniſhments of the Jews were of two Sorts, Puni/ements 
Capital, and not Capital. The Capital Puniſhments Capital, Pur. 
were four; (I.) Lapidation, or Stoning to Death. (2.) Lapidation. 


ion, or Burning; though the Perſon burnt was al- Tien. 


ways firſt firangled. (3.) Decollation, or a Behead- n 
ing of the Perſon. (4.) Strangularion, a choating a e 


Perſon by a String tied about his Neck. The other Elation. 
Penalties were (1.) Impriſonment. (2.) Reſtitution, 8 


(3.) Retaliation. (4.) Baniſhment to the Cities of 

Refuge, which were ix, beſides the forty Cities of 

Levites, which were alſo in ſome Meaſure Ahlums or 

Sanctuaries for Felons to fly to for Safety. | 7 
Or Zewiſh Money, there is (1.) The Gerab; in Of the Jewiſh 

Value five Farthings. (2.) The Betahb ; one Shilling, Monzes. 

three Half-pence. (3.) The Shete!; two Shillings 


not Capital. 


and three Pence Farthing. (4.) The Mina, hx 


Pounds 


0 Of JUDAISM. 
Pounds fixteen Shillings and ten Pence Half-periny, 
(F.) Talent of Silver; worth 342 Pounds three Shil- 
lings and nine Pence. (6.) Talent of Gold ; worth 
5475 Pounds. (7.) They had alſo a Golden Shekel, 
worth one Pound fixteen Shillings and fix Pence. 
jou dry THE Fewih dry Meaſures were, (1.) Gachal, one 
aſures. tenth of a Pint. (2.) Cab, almoſt three Pints. (3.) 
Omer, about five Pints. (4.) Seah, one Peck and one 
Pint. (5.) Ephah, three Pecks and three Pints. (G.) 
Lethech, about four Buſhels, and (7.) The Homer or 
| Choron, about five Buſhels and a Pint. | | 1 
Jewiſh Liquid THE Fewiſh liguid Meaſures were, (I.) Caph, a | 
Meaſures, little above half a Bint, (2.) Log, three quarters of 5 
2 Pint, (3.) Cab, about three Pints. (4.) An Hin, 
about one Gallon and two Pints. (5. ) Sab, two 
Gallons four Pints and an half. (E.) Bath or Ephab, 
about ſeven Gallons and an half. (7.) Coron or Cho- 
- _ about ſeventy-five Gallons, five Pints and an 
| alf. | 
Jewiſh Ing THE Fewh Meaſures of Length were, (I.) The 
Meaſures, Palm, about three Inches and an Half. (2.) Spar, 
near eleven Inches. (3.) Cubit, one Foot and ten 
Inches nearly. (4. ) Fathom, ſeven Feet three Inches 
and an Half. (5. Exetiel's Reed, eleven Feet, very 
nearly. (6. ) Meaſuring Line, 145 Feet and eleven 
Inches. (7. ) Stadium, 145 Paces and four Feet and 
an Half. (S.) Sabbath Day's Fourney, 729 Paces and 
an Half. (.) 4 Day's Journey, thirty-three Miles 
1 - ae $72 Faces. | | 
Jewiſh Anse THE Fewyh Months were, (I.) Abib or Niſan. (2.) 
and Tears, Zif or Fair. (3.) Sivan. (4.) Thamux. (5.) Ab. 
(6.) Elul. (7.) Ethanim or Tizri. (8.) Bul or 
Marcheſuan. (9.) Chiften, (10.) Tebeth, (11.) She- 
beth. (12.) Ader. And ſometimes a Month was in- 
tercalated, call'd Je- Ader. As the Months ſtand 
 Ecelefiaſbical here, they make the Fews Eccleſiaſtical Year, But 
and Civil. their Civil Near began on the ſeventh Month T7zr:. 
The firſt Month 46/4 anſwer'd to part of March and 


* part of April; and ſo on of the reſt. The firſt, ſe- 
Watchts. | cond, third, and fourth Watches of the Night began 
5 at fix, nine, twelve and three O'Clock, from Even- 


ing to Morning reſpectively. 
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Of MAHOMETANISM, or the 
LIE, RELIGION, and POL IT x 
of MAHOMET and his Follow- 


E. 


n => 4HOMET (or, according to the true 


Pronunciation, Mohammed,) was born at 


2 Mecca, a City of Arabia; he was of the 


N 


5 kon'd the nobleſt in all that Country, and 
was deſcended in a direct Line of Primogentture from 
Pher Korai/h, the firſt Founder of it. His Father's 


Mahomet's 
Birth. 


Tribe of the Korai/hites, which was rec= 


Name was Abdeo!/ah, and the Name of his Mother 


Amena. His Birth was in the Month of May in the 


Year of Chriſt 57 1. | | | 
THovUGH he was of ſo noble a Deſcent, yet in the 

beginning of his Life he was in a very poor and de- 

ſpicable Condition. For his Father dying before he 


was two Years old, all the Power and Wealth of his 
Family devolv'd to his Uncles, eſpecially to Abu Ta- 


leb, who afterwards bore the chief Sway in Mecca, 


and by whoſe Protection he afterwards broach'd his 


Impoſture, and was ſupported againſt all Oppoſers. 


Hz lived with his Mother till he was eight Years. 
of Age, when ſhe dying, his Grandfather took him 


but he alſo dying in a Year after, Mahomet was com- 
mitted to the Care of his aforeſaid Uncle Abu Tales, 


Mean at the 
Beginning. 


— 


How he came 
10 riſe. | N 


who being a very great Merchant, brought his Ne- 


phew up in the Affairs of Merchandiſe, and ſent him 


with his Camels to Syria. | _ 
Bu Towhile he attended his Uncle*s Factors in the 
publick Market-place at Boftra, Mabometan Authors 


ſay that a learned 1onk there perceiv'd a kind of Lu- 

ſire ſhining upon his Face, and from thence conje- 

Etured, and began to predict that Mabomet ſhould be a 
| L323 | 


Prophet: 


A fiitrous 
Prediction | 
concerning him. 
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He marries 
his W:j+ 
Cadigha, and 
becomes great. 


Folbzws Mer- 
chandiſe. 


Projects the 
Scheme of a 
New Religion. 


Zendiciſm, 


uhat. 


He draws up 
a Scheme of 
his Impoſlure. 
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Prophet: But this is a groſs Fiction, he not being ac- 
quainted with that Monk till many Years after, 

HE continued with his Uncle till twenty-five Years 
of Age, when one of the chief Men of the City dy- 
ing, he left his Stock, which was very conſiderable, 
to his Widow Cadigba, who invited Mahomet to be 
her Factor, and married him in the twenty-eighth 
Year of his Age. By this means being equal in 
Wealth to the greateſt Man in the City, his Ambition 
made him aſpire to the Sovereignty which his Ance- 
ſtors had enjoy'd, and of which he himſelt had been 
only depriv'd by being left an Orban. 

H1s trading into Egypt, Palgſtine, and Syria, made 
him well acquainted both with Chri/ttans and Fews 
and perceiving that each of them were divided into 

'eral Sets, he concluded nothing would be more 
likely to raiſe him a Party, and aggrandize him, than 
the advancing of a new Religion. 5 

AND for ſuch a Change he judg'd the Citizens of 
Mecca might be well diſpos'd, becauſe their Trafic 
and frequent Converſe with the Chri/tians had taken 
them very much off from their groſs Idolatry, which 
they had hitherto been addicted to: But at this time 
were fallen from Heatheniſin into Zendiciſm, an Er- 
ror near a-kin to Sedduciſm among the Jets; as 
denying Providence, the Reſurrection, and a Future 
State. 

He therefore betook himſelf to frame ſuch a Reli- 
gion as might beſt go down with them, and ſo drew up 
a Scheme of that Impoſture he afterwards deluded them 
with, which being a Medley of Judaiſin, the Hereſies 
of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, and the old Pagan Rites of 


the Arabs, with an Indulgence to all ſenſual Delights, 
it did too well anſwer his Deſign, in drawing Men of 


all Sorts to the embracing of it. 


He previcuſly 
leads an Eve 
mitical Life. 


Bur that he might not immediately turn Preacher 
againſt that /do/atry which he had practiſed with o- 


thers, and ſet up for a Reformer, and take upon him 


the Character of a Prophet, (ſince he was known to 


lead an 21 Lire, ) without ſome previous Change; in 


the thirty-eighth Year of his Age he began to affect 


an Eremetical Life, and withdrew every Morning to 


a ſolitary Cave near the City, where he pretended to 


ſpend his Time in Faſting, Prayer and Meditation: 
And 


* 
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And there it is ſuppoſed he had his Conſults with thoſe 
who help'd him to frame his Alcoran. 5 55VVCCW 
His firſt Attempt was to draw his Wife into a Be- He declares 
lief of his Impoſture, and in order to this when he re- 5im/ef Pro- 
turned at Night from the Cave, he uſed to tell her Pe, and. frff 
of Viſiont that he had ſeen, and firange Voices which he „, 
had heard in his Retirement. But when ſhe rejected . ” 
theſe Stories as his own vain Fancies, or elſe Deluſions ; 
of the Devil, he farther pretended a Converſe with the 
Angel Gabriel; which ſhe being as backward to be- 
lieve as the other, he was obliged to ſuborn a fugitive, 
Mon; (he kept then in his Houſe) to practiſe with her, 
who accordingly did ſo, and at laſt he brought her to 
be perſuaded of the Truth of ail her Huſband told 
her; and alſo that he really was called to the Pro- 
phetic Office ; and thus ſhe became his firſt Projelyte in 
this Iinpoſture. + 434 $3; 6; | i 
HAvING thus liv'd retired two Years, he had gain- He propagates 
ed, as he thought, a ſufficient Reputation of Sanity bis Delufuons 
for his Deſign, and in the Fortieth Year of his Age, Privateh. 
he began to take on himſelf the Title of the Apoſtle of © 
Cod, and began to propagate his Deluſions, but pri- 
vately for the firſt Four Years, and only among ſuch 
as he had moſt Confidence in. | | | 
His firſt Proſelyte was Cadigha his Wiſe (as has His fiſt Pro- 
been ſaid) his ſecond was his Slave Zayd Ebu Hareth, ſelytes. 
and the third his Couſin Ali, Son of his Uncle Abu 
Taleb. He tempted his Servant Zayd, by promiſing 
him his Freedom, and upon his receiving his Religion, 
he accordingly nanu miſed him. And from hence it 
became a Law among the MMahometans ever lince, to 
make their Slaves free, whenever they receive their 
Religion, | Mn 5 
Bes1DEs theſe, he having proſelyted eight or nine Begins to pro- 
more of the principal Men of the City, began openly pagate his In- 
to publiſh his Impoſture to the People of Mecca, in paſlure openiye 
the Forty-fourth Year. of his Age ; and publicly de- 
clar*d himſelf to be a Prophet ſent from God, to reduce 
them from the Error of Paganiſm, ard to teach them 
the true Religion, N 
_ He ſaid, his Religion was not a new one, but that His crafty way 
old one which God firſt gave to Adam; and when Joſt Y HMauating 
in the Corruption of the old World, reftor'd it again “e fame. 
by Revelation to Abraham, who taught it his Son 
| Jjmatl 


— — 


—— = 
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He pretend. 
| Rewelations 
from Gad by 
the Angel 
Gabriel. 


His chief Ar- 
guments to ſe- 
u. 


His Paradise, 
or Heaven de- 


ferib'd. 
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Timazl their Fore father; and that he, when he firſt 
planted himſelf in Arabia, inſtructed Men in the ſame 
Religion which he had received from Abraham. But 
their Poſterity afterwards Corrupted it into /dolatry, 
and therefore God had now ſent him to deſtroy this 
1dolatry, and again to reſtore the Religion of their 


Patriarch Iſmael. Therefore according to his own 


Account, the Fews do not improperly call his pretend- 
ed Religion Iſmaeliſim. | 
"He pretended to receive all his Reve/ations from 
the Angel Gabriel, and that he was ſent on Purpoſe 
from God to deliver them unto him. And whereas 
he was ſubject to the Falling-Sichneſ, whenever the 
Fit was upon him, he ſaid it was a Trance, and that 
then the ſaid Angel Gabriel was come from God, with 
lome new Revelations to him, the Sp/endor of whoſe 


Appearance he could not bear, and ſo was the Cauſe 


of thoſe Trances, - | 

Tu main Arguments, by which he deluded Men 
into his Impoſture, were his Promiſes and Threats, as 
being thoſe which eaſieſt work on the Affections of 
the Vulgar. His Promiſes were chiefly of a /enfual 
Paradiſe, which he ſo cunningly fram'd as to make 
it conſiſt and abound with all thole Pleaſures and De- 
lights, which were moſt deſirable and beſt ſuited the 
Gu/? of the Arabians : Such as Women ever young and 
moſt beautiful; pleaſant Rivers and Streams of Wa- 


ter, cooling Drinks, ſhaded Gardens, delicious Fruits, 


with an eternal Enjoyment of all other Pleaſures that 


enamour and tranſport the Senſes. And with the ſame 


His Hell, or 
Puniſhments he 
threatned. 


kind of Subtlety he form'd the Notion of Hell, con- 
fiſting of ſuch Puniſbments as appeared to them moſt 
affiitting and grievous to be born; and which he 
threaten'd to all who would not believe in him. And 
ſuch Torments were, drinking nothing but boiling and 


linking Water; breathing nothing but exceeding hot 


and ſcorching Air; dwelling for ever in continual Fire, 
and ſurrounded with black, hot and ſalt Smoab, as with 
a Coverhid ; that they ſhould eat nothing but Briars 
and T horns, and the Fruit of the Free Zacon, which 
ſhould be in their Bellies like burning Pitch, and ſuch 


like things. Now ſuch an Heaven or Hell, as is 


here deſcribed, could not fail of alluring and terrifying 


an ignorant ſenjual People, living in the bot or torrid 
ane. 


To 


be inſtructed by the Prophets ſent before: How the 


their Word, he had now ſent him, in the laſt Place, 


bout his Religion, commanded them to deſtroy all who 


| Difobedience to Noah, Lot and Maſes And how Ad 


your own Confeſſion, work'd Miracles to prove their 
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To theſe Motives he added (that nothing might be He threatens 
wanting) the Threats of grievous Puniſbments and temporal J udg- 
udgments in this Life, as well as in the future, if nen 79 the 

they would not hearken to him : And to this End ſet Diſobedient. 
forth to them on all Occaſions, what terrible Deſtru- 
ctions had fallen upon the Heads of ſuch as would not 


old World was delug'd, Sodom deſtroy'd by Fire, the 
Egyptians plagued and drowned, for Contempt and 


and T hamod, two ancient Tribes of the Arabians, (as 
he on purpoſe feigned) were totally extirpated for the 
ſame Reaſon. „„ : 

Bur that which gravell'd him moſt was, that his He is gravelld 
Oppoſers demanded to ſee a Miracle from him: For with the Ob- 


ſaid they, Moſes, Fejus, and the other Prophets,. by ar Lg 


work Miracles. 


Miſſion from God; and therefore if thou art a Pro- 
phet, and greater than they, as thou boaſteſt thyſelf to 
be, do thou work the like Miracles to manifeſt it to 
us: Raiſe the Dead, cauſe the Dumb to ſpeak, the 
Deaf to hear, &c. This Objection he endeavoured 
to anſwer or to evade divers ways; but his moſt con- 
ſiderable Reply was, that their Predeceſſors had con- 
temned the Miracles of Saleb, and the other Prophets, 
and that for this Reaſon God would work no more 

among them. But none of his Reaſons being ſatis- 

factory, many of his Followers departed from him. 
And therefore finding his Sophiſtry too weak, he re- He retiring to 
tiring to Medina, another City of Arabia, took the Medina, tales 
Sword in Hand, and having gotten an Army to back the Sword, 
his Cauſe, began to ſing another Note. For then he which be ſays 
pretended that fince God had ſent Moſes and Feſus —_— 
with Miracles, and yet Men would not be obedzent to ke hepa 


racles. 


without Miracles, to force them by the Power of the 
Sword to do his Will. And purſuant thereto he for- | 
bad his Diſciples to enter into any farther Diſputes a- | | 


oppoſed it, promiſed them great Rewards for it in 
Heaven, and that thoſe who died in the Cauſe ſhould 
have a Crown of Martyrdom. | | | 
HowEveR, tis not to be denied but there are Falle Miracl:s 
Legendaries which aſcribe abundance of Miracles to aſcribed to 


E 4 him: Yin. 


z6 


\ 
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him: As (1.) That he he did cleave the Moon in two. 
(2.) That Trees went forth to meet him. (3.) That 
Water flow'd from between his Fingers. (4.) That 


the Stones ſaluted him. (5.) That he fed a great 


I:fl:ad of M. 
racles he alleges 


the Aloran. 


The Acconplices 
f the. Inipoftor 
in Contrivin? 
the Alc or an, 


The Meſra, or 


his Nig bt - 


FJuruty {0 
Heaven. 


Company with a little Food. (6.) That a Beam 


groan'd at him. (7.) That a Camel complain'd to 
him. (S.) That a Shoulder of Mutton told him of 
its being poiſon'd; and ſeveral others to ridiculous 
for Mahomet himielf, or his Doctors to own ; who re- 
nounce them all, and acknowledge that he did not 
work any Miracles; but allege, that the Eloquence 
of the Alcoran, and the Excellency. of its Doctrine, 


is inſtead of all Miracles, ſince it was compoſed by a 


Man who could either wrire nor read. 

Bor in anſwer to this, the Chriftian Doctors 
(though they grant the Aloran is the Standard of A- 
rabic Eloquence and Elegancy of Language, yet) prove 
that Avaia Ben Salon, a Perſian Few, was the chief 
Aſſiſtant to Mahomet in compoſing the Aloran ; for 
having been a Rabbi himſelf, he very well underſtood 
the Jeroiſb Religion and Learning, and wrote all his 
pretended Revelations for him for the ten firſt Years, 
and therefore no doubt he was a principal Contriver in 
the forging of them. He was likewiſe aſſiſted by a 
Chriſtian Monk, one Sergius, (in Arabic, Bahira) a 
Neſtorian, in what relates to Chriſtianity ; who being 
excommunicated and expell'd his 1ona/tery for a great 
Crime, for ſhame retired to Mecca, and was enter- 


tain'd by Mahomet as before ſaid, For the Heatheni/h 


Rites of the Arabs, Mahomet underſtood them wel! 
enough himſelf : But the Story of his teaching a Bull 
to bring him theoAloran on his Horns, and breeding 
Pigeons to come to his Ears to make them believe it 
was the Holy Ghei, the Chriſtian Doctors now reject 
as fabulous. | | 
In the twelfth Year of his pretended Miſſion is 
placed the Ze/ra, that is, his famous Night- Journey 
from Mecca to feruſalem, and from theiice to Hea- = 


den; which was thus. At Night being in Bed with 
his Wife Ageſba, he heard a knocking at his Door; 
Whereon arifinz, he found there the Angel Gabriel 


with ſeventy Pair of Wings expanded, whiter than 


Snow, and clearer than Cryital, and the Beaſt Alborat 


: ſtanding by him, on which they {ay the Prophets uſed 


wo 
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to be carried from Place to Place, upon the Execu- 

tion of any divine Command. 

- Mahomet deſcribes this Beaſt Albora# as white as On the Albo- 

Milk, of a mixt Nature and Size, between an A/s and ra. 

a Mule, and as ſwift as Lightning, from - whence it 

hath its Name. EY | 
Gabriel with a pleaſant Countenance in the Name Gabriel he 

of God ſalutes Mahomet at the Door, and tells him Angel ſent to 

he was ſent to bring him to God into Heaven, where conduct him. 

he ſhould ſee ſtrange Myſteries, not lawful to be ſeen 

by any other, and bid him mount the Albora#, But 

the Beaſt being wanton and ſkittiſh with Jdleneſs, He bribes the 

(having reſted from the Time of Chriſt till now) Alborat to 

would not ſtand ſtill for Mahomet to ſtride him, till Hana ſtill. 

he had firſt ſooth'd him by promiſing him a Place in 

Paradiſe : But by this Means quietly mounting, the 

Angel Gabriel leading the Way with the Bridle in bis 

Hand, he was convey'd from Mecca to Feruſalem in 

an Inſtant of Time, 6 (7469 993 8 — 
ON his Arrival all the departed Prophets and Saints His Arriva! 

appeared at the Gate of the Temple and faluted him, at Jeruſalem. - 

and attending him into the chief Oratory, deſired 

him to pray for them, and then departed : Where- 

upon, going out of the Temple, they found a Lad- 

der of Light ready fixed for them, which. they aſcen- 

ded, leaving the A/bora# their tied to a Rock till their 

Return. each | Wk 

O their Arrival at the e Heaven, upon Ga- They arrive at 

þriel's knocking at the Gate and informing the Porter te firſt Hea- 

who was there, the Gates of prodigious Largeneſs im- ©* 3 what he 

mediately open'd. This it Heaven, he ſays, was all of Jevo there. 

pure Silver, and that the Stars hung from it by Chains 

of Gold, each being as big as Mount Noho near Miec- 

ca. Allo that here he ſaw a decrepid old Man, who 

proved to be our firſt Father Adam, who faluting him, 

gave God thanks for ſo great à Son, and then com- 

mended himſelf to his Prayers. „ | 
He tell us alſo he here ſaw a Multitude of Angels His Deſeription 

in all manner of Shapes, viz. of Men, Beaſts, and of a wonderful 

Birds of all Sorts; and among the latter he ſaw a Cock. 

: Cock, white as Snow, of ſo prodigious a Bigneſs, that 

his Feet ſtanding on the fir/# Heaven, his Head reached 

up to the /econd, which was at the Diſtance of five 

hundred Years Journey. Others ſay his Head reach- 
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ed through all the /ever: Heavens as far as the m. 
of God, which is above ſeven times higher. 
. Fhis Cock, fay they, hath his Wings all over 
ferits, deck'd with Carbuncles and Pearls, and extended 
Eaft and I gli at a Diitance anſwerable to his Height : 
That he is the chief Angel of the Cocks; and that 
every Morning Gd finging an Hymn, this Cock 
conftantly joined him by Crowing, which is ſo loud, 
that all (except Men and Fairies) hear it in Heaven 
and in Earth, and then all other Cocks which are in 
Heaven and Earth crow alſo, The Aahometans ſay, 
the Voice of one conſtantly reading in the Alcoran, 
of him who early each Morning prays for Pardon of 


5 N Sins, and the Voice of this Cock, are three Voices 


which God always hears. All this Stuff about the. | 
| Cock aroſe from the Fables of the Talmud. 
They arrive at PFRoM the firſt Heaven the Impoſtor tells us he 
the ſecond — aſcended to the Second at the Diſtance of five hun- 
ee «nd gred Years Journey above it, (which was the Diſtance 
b N 9/2W of each of the Seven above the other.) This Heaven 
12 8 he ſays was of pure Gold; here he ſaw Noah, who 
congratulated him, and recommended himſelf to his 
Prayers. Here alſo he ſays he ſaw twice as many An- 
gels as before, and among them one who ſtanding on 
the /econd, his Head reach'd to the third Heaven. 
They arrive at FROM thence he aſcended to the third Heaven, 
the tbid made of precious Stones, where at the Entrance he met 
re end ; and Abrabam, who deſired the Favour of his Prayers. 
n, {by jaw And here he ſaw many more Angels than the former, 
and one of fo prodigious a Size, that the Diſtance be- |. 
tween his two Eyes was /eventy Thouſand Days Jour- 
ney (according to our rate of Travelling.) This the 
Angel Gabriel told him was the Angel of Death; for 
before him was a large Table, wherein he wrote the 
Names of Perſons that are to be born, computes the 
Days of their Life, which when they have compleated 
he blots them out, and then thoſe Per ſons die. . 
They arrive at FROM hence he aſcended up to the fourth Heaven, 
the fourth which was all of Emerald ; where at the Entrance he 
Heaven: met Jeſeph the Son of Jacob, who deſired a Share in 
what the jaw his Prayers alſo. Here were ſtill more Angels than 
there. in the preceding Heaven, one of which alſo reached 
| from this to the 5/5 Heaven, who was continually 


weeping and lamenting, which Gabriel told him was 


for 
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for the Sins of Men, and their Deſtruction conſequent | 


thereupon. 

From hence he aſcended up to the fifth. Heaven, 
which was made of Adamant, where he found Moſes, 
who recommended himſelf to his Prayers, and there 
alſo ſaw a much greater Number of Angels than i in the 
former Heaven. 

From hence he aſcended to the fixth Heaven, 
which was of Carbuncle, where he met with John the 
Baptiſt, who committed himſelf to his Prayers alſo. 
Here likewiſe were more Angels than in the former 
Heaven, 

From hence he aſcended to the /oventh Kore with 
was all made of divine Light; and here he found Jeſus 
Cpriſt, to whom (now) Mahomet recommends him- 
ſelf, and deſired Chriſt to pray for him, By this he 


acknowledged Chriſt to be the greater, to flatter and 


The aſcend to 
. 


Heaven. 


To the firthß 


Heaven. 


To the ſeventh 
Heaven; and 
what they ſaw 
there. 


pleaſe the Chriſtians. Here he ſaid he found a much by 


greater Number of Angels than in all the other Hea- 


vens together; among which was one extraordinary 
Angel having /eventy Thouſand Heads, and in every 
Head ſo many Tongues, and every Tongue uttering ſo 
many diſtinct Voices at once, with which he continued 
Day — Night inceſſantly praiſing God. p 

THe Angel Gabriel having brought him thus 1 
told him, That it was not permitted him to go any 
farther, and therefore directed him to aſcend up the 
reſt of the Way to the Throne of God by himſelf; 
which he perform'd with Difficulty, paſſing through 
Waters and Snow, &c. till he came where he heard 


The Angel 
Gabriel /zaves 
him, and he 
aſcends to the 
Throne of God © 
by himſelf. 


a Voice ſaying to him, O Mahomet, ſalute thy Crea- 


or ; from whence aſcending higher, he came to a 
Place of a vaſt Extenſion of Light, of ſuch Brightneſs 
as could not be endured, and this was the Habitation 
of the Almighty, where his Throne was placed ; on 
the right Side of which he ſays there were written 
theſe Arabic Words, La ellah elallah Mohammed Re- 
ful allah, i. e. There is no God but God, and Maho- 
met is his Prophet. This is the Mahometan Creed, 


The Abods of 
Cod. 


and which he lays was written on all the Gates of the 


ſeven Heavens. 

Bur approaching the Preſence of God within two 
Boro ſbots he ſays, he ſaw him fitting on his Throne, 
with a n of ſeventy Thad Heils before his 

Face; 


He is admitted 
to approach and 
conver ſs noith 


Cod. 
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Face: That God put forth his Hand, as a Token of 
his Favour, and laid it upon him, which was of that 
exceeding Coldnels, that it pierced the very Marrow 
of his Back, and he could. not bear it: That after 
this, God converſe; familiarly with him, revealed to 
him a great many hidden Myſteries, and made him 
underitaid his whole Law ; and gave him many things 
in Charge concerning his inſtructing Men in the 
Knowledye of it; and in concluſion gave him „e- 
He's diſmiſſed, ral Privileges above the reſt of Mankind. And then 
and reconducted being diſmiſs d, he returned to the Angel Gabriel, who 
to Mecca. reconducted him through all the /ever Heavens, and 
fat him on the Albrrat, which he left ty'd at Jeru- 
falem, and from 3 with the Bridle in his Hand 
conducted him to Mecca; and all this in the Space of 
one tenth Part of a Night. 
The Relation His relating this extravagant and ridiculous Fiction 
heresf expoſes the next Morning, expoted him to great Deriſion and 
him to Con- Contempt; and many of his Diſciples, aſhamed of 
tempt. him as an abominable Lyar, left him in Indignation. 
And many more had done ſo, had not Abu Beker, a 
Partner in the Cheat, put a Stop to the DefeBtim, 
by his avouching and pretending to believe the Truth 
of all Mahomet's Fargon, ſtolen from Talmudical 
| Fables. 
They of Mecca THE Impoſture being conſtantly attended with 
conſprre to cut Contentions, Inſurrections, and Male. practices, which 
him f. it occaſion'd in Mecca, and other Cities of Arabia, 
the Chiefs of Mecca reſolved at laſt to ſtrike at the 
Root, and prevent the further ſpreading of the Mi 5 
chief by cutting him off, who was the Author of it. 
He is intorm'd Butt he having timely Notice thereof, fled ſecretly by 
of 1 Night with all that would follow him to Medina, an- 
% Medina. other great City of Arabia; where he ſettled himſelf, 
and built a Moſque for the Exerciſe of his new. Reli. 
gion And ordered all Computations of Time to be 
made henceforwards from his laid Flight; which there- 
The Era of the fore was the Beginning of the Mahometan # ra, call- 
Hegira, or ed Hegira, which in Arabic ſignifies the Flight. It 
Flight. commences from July the 16th, 4. D. 622. 
The Imp oſtor Tuk Iinpoſton having now obtained a Town at his 
propagates li: Command, where to arm his Party, and head them 
Relizian with With Security ; after Preaching up his Impoſture for 
25 Sword. mieren Years, reſolved now to take the Sword in 


Hand 
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Hand and fight for it: And henceforth forbids all“ 


Manner of diſputing ahout his Religion; and makes 
it no leſs than Death for any one to contradict and op- 
poſe what he taught; commanding all to be ſhin with 
the Sword, that would not embrace it. - | 

Bur having, by the Fortune of War, got Footing 
again at Mecca,” and perceiving that his Followers till 
bore a ſuperſtitious Veneration for the Temple there, 
he thought it his Intereſt to preſerve their Temple in 
its former Honour of being the chief Place of Worſhip, 
and therefore order'd his Diſciples to pray with their 


Faces towards Acta, and ordain'd the Temple there 


He recovering 
Mecca, makes 
the Temple 
there the chief 
Place of bis 


Wſhip. 


the chief Place of HY/or/hip, to which they were ſtill to 


perform their P:/grimages, as in former Times. And 
to magnify the Temple, and give greater Honour and 
Reputation thereto, the Impoſtor told them it was firſt 
built in Heaven for the Angels to worſhip in; that 
there Adam worſhip'd while in Paradiſe, (which they 
fay is in Heaven,) but being caſt down from thence, 
he pray'd God that he might have ſuch a Temple in 
Earth as that was in Heaven; and that thereupon 
God ſent down the Similitude of that Temple in Cur- 


tains of Light, and pitch'd it at Mecca, where it now 


ſtands, which is, ſay they, exactly under the Original 
in Heaven ; with much more of the like fabuius 
Stu. | 1 ON 

| 4 the ſeventh Year of the Hegira, i. e. after his 
Flight, he led up his Army againſt Chaibar, an Ara- 
bian City, and entering the Town, took up his Quar- 
ters in the Huuſe of one Horeth, a principal Inhabi- 


tant, whoſe Daughter Zamath dreſſing a Shoulder of 


Mutton for his Supper, poijon'd it: For ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would make a Trya/ whether he were a Prophet or no: 
If he were a Prophet, he could certainly tell, ſaid ſhe, 
that the Meat was poiſon'd, and fo would receive no 


Harm from it: It he were not a Prophet, ſhe thought 


ſhe ſhould do the World great Service in ridding it of 


He is poi ſon a 
at Chaibar, 
and dies in 
three Years 
after, 


fo cruel a Tyrant, as ſhe laid. Now ſome ſay, the 


Shoulder of Mutton ipoke to him, and told him it was 
poijon'd, But alas! it ſeems it was too late to do him 
any good; for Baſber, one of his Company, eating 


greedily of it, fell down dead in the Place; and tho? 
Mahomet had not immediately the tame Fate, becauſe 


not liking the Ta/te, he ſpit out again what he had 
taken 
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taken into his Mouth, yet he let down enough to do 


his Buſineſs, for he was never well after this Supper, 
and at three Years End died of it in the City of Me- 
dina ; he died on his Birth Day, being juſt ſixty-three 
Years old, in their Computation, which makes only 


fixty-one of our Years. He was buried in the Earth, 


and not ſuſpended in an Iron Cin, by means of 
Loadſtones, in the Air, as has been fabulouſly re- 
ported. 


Ar Account of THE Alcoran, or rather (as it ſhould be call'd) the 
the Alcoran, or Coran, is the Name of that Book which contains the 


Meahometan Laws and Doctrines; and ſignifies, the 


Reading, or that which ought to be Read; as we call 


our Bible, the Scripture, or Writing. The Mabome- 
fan Bible, or Coran, is divided into four Parts, and 
each of them into Chapters, and thoſe again into 
Verſes. The Chapters have ridiculous Titles, as the 
Chapter of the Cow, of the Elephant, of the Emmet, 
of the Spider, of the Fly, &c. And the whole is in 
ſuch a diſorderly and incoherent Method, that it is 
but one continued Hodge-podge. Yet have they ſuch 
a ſtupid Veneration for this Book, that *tis Death for a 
Few or Chriſtian to touch, and even for a Muſſul- 


man himſelf, (for ſo they call their pretended true Be- 


lievers) if he touch it with unwa/hed Hands. They 
pretend God ſent it to the Prophet Mabomet by the 
Angel Gabriel writ on Parchment made of the Skin of 
the Ram which Abraham offered in Sacrifice inſtead of 
his Son {aac ; with abundance of other ſuperſtitious 


and impious Trumpery concerning it, not worth re- 
hearſing. | | 


THE chief Principles of Mahometaniſm are as fol- 
low; (I.) They believe that God is but One, as well 
in Perſon as Eſſence. (2.) That Mahomet is his Pro- 
phet. (3.) That Angels are God's Miniſters, which 
execute his Commands; of whom the Angel Gabriel is 
Chief. (4.) They hold Fate and abſolute Predeſtina- 
tion, which makes them fight undauntedly. (5.) They 
hold an Heaven and Hell, with ſuch Rewards and Pu- 
niſbments as have been juit now deſcrib'd. (6.) They 
uſe Circumciſion, which they had from the Zews. 7) 
Their Religion is to be propagated by the Power of the 


Sword only, for which Reaſon their /mans, or Prieſts, 


preach with a draw Sword in their Hands. 8.) 
| | That 
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That the Muſſulmans who kill Unbelievers, thereby 
merit Paradiſe. (9.). Mahomet forbad drinking Wine, 
Games of Chance, Cc. leſt his Followers ſhould 
thereby quarrel, fall together by the Ears, and expoſe 
his Religion to Hazard. ( 0.) He allowed both the 


Old and New Teſtament, and cites many Paſſages from 


each to prove and juſtify his pretended AP 
(II.) They hold many Things by Oral Tradition, 
which they pretend Mahomet receiv'd from the Mouth 


of God in the Night Journey before related. (12.) 


The Muſſulmans are allowed not only a Plurality of 
Ilives, but to keep as many Nomen Slaves for their 
Luft as they can afford to buy, and the Children of 
the latter are as legitimate as thoſe of the former: 
The old Letcher, Mahomet himſelf, having had fif- 
teen or twenty Wives for his own Share. ( 13.) Ma- 


homet forbid Adultery to his Followers, yet himſelf. 


took the Wife of his Servant Zayd. (14) If two 
Places of the Coran diſagree or be contradictory, they 
revoke one of them, or diſannul it. ( 15.) They hold 
the Immortality of the Soul. (16) That the Pans b. 
ments of the Wicked are not eternal. (17) That the 
very Devils themſelves ſhall at laſt be converted by the 
Power of the Ceran. Theſe, with innumerable other 
fily, falſe, and ridiculous Teuets and Traditions, make 
the mon/trous Bulk of Mahometan Doctrines, which tis 


amazing to think how even Superſtition itſelf could 


ſwallow. A Religion beſpeaking only an illiterate 
Barbarian, who could neither Mrite nor Read, for 


its Author; fabulous Jews, idolatrous Pagans, and 
heretical Popiſh Chriſtians for its Vataries; and the 


Stzord and Deſtrutiion for the Means of its Propa- 
gation. | 
TE Notes and Characters inſeparable from an 
Impoſture are reckon'd by a learned Man as follow : 
(I.) That it muſt always have for its End ſome car- 
nal Intereſt, (2.) That it can have none but wicked 
Men for its Authors, (3.) That both theſe mult ne- 
ceſſarily appear in the very Contexture of the mpa- 
ſture itlelf, (4.) That it can never be ſo framed, 
but that it will contain ſome palpable Falſities, which 


The Notes or 
Ma ks of an 
Impeſinre frum 
Dean 
FP ſ ideaux. 


will diſcover the Falſity of all the reſt. (5.) That 


where-ever it is firſt propagated, it muſt be done by 


Craft and Fraud, (G. ). That when entruſted with 


many 
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many Conſpirators it can never be long concealed. 
And, 7.) That it can never be ęſlabliſbed without 
Force and Violence. 

Now that all theſe muſt belong to every Impoſture, 
and all particularly did ſo to Mahometaniſm; and that 
none of them can be charged upon Chriſtianity, the 

aforeſaid learned Dean hath largely proved in his Lei- 


ter to the Deiſts of the preſent Age. 
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Of PAGANIS M; or, De DI vI- 
NITIES of the HEATHER N, and the 
WoRsHiP paid to them, 

( 


SRPXtLTHOUGH the great and awful The true Ori- 
Creator of all Things had moſt legi- ginal of Ide 
by imprinted the Character of Deity /atry and 

A FS on all the wonderful Works of his Heathen Su- 
— jet Hands ; and that thereby the inviſible Nen e 


Things of him from the Creation of — 


the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the i 
Things that are made, viz. his eternal Power and Rom. 1. 
Godhead or Deity ; and in ſo clear a Manner that 
they who acknowledg'd it not muſt needs be without 
Excuſe ; yet that when Men thus infallibly knew God, 
they neither glorified him as God, nor were thank- 
ful to him for his conſtant Bleſſings, but inſtead of 
this became bruti/hly ſupine and vain in their Imagi- 
nations, and their Hearts, through ſuch wretched 
| Folly, was envelop'd in Ignorance, and darken'd like 
the Earth eclipſed from the Splendor of the Sun; and 
ſo perverſe, that they ſeem'd even not to like to re- 
tain God in their Knowledge: I ſay, that then God 
did juaicially give them up to a reprobate Mind; in 
Conſequence. of which they ſoon chang'd the Glory 
of the uncorruptible God, into an Image of corruptible 
Man, and of Birds and four-footed Beaſts, and Rep- 
tiles; and thus changing the true Worſhip of God 
into Hing and diabolical Deluſions, they worſhipped 
and ſerved the Creature more than the Creator, who 
is over all, God, bleſſed for ever, Amen. And this 
is the true Original of all that gr Dar#neſs and ido- 
latrous Super/tition which had overwhelm'd the World, 
and introduced ſuch a numberleſs Variety of falſe and 
fabulous Deities in the Beginning, 
| * Tax 


66 Of PAGANISM. 
Polytheim, THE Religion (or rather the Impiety) of the Pa- 
what. gans or Heathen Nations, is properly call'd Polytheiſin, 
| or the acknowledging a Plurality of Gods ; for their 
Lolatry, what. Number was almoſt :nfinite. It is alſo call'd Idolatry, 
becauſe they worſhipped their Divinities by various 

Repreſentations, call'd Idols or Images. 

Ninus, he Tis⸗generally agreed, that Ninus, the firſt M- 
firft Author of ian Monarch, was the firſt Contriver and Aſertor of 
latry. falſe Gods; who, to render the Name and Memory of 
his Father Belus or Nimrod immortal, procured a 
Statute of him to be curiouſly made, and paid divine 
Honour and Reverence thereto, and commanded the 
Babylonians, his Subjects, to do the ſame: and to in- 
duce them the eaſier, he made it a Sanctuary for the 
| Guilty and Miſerable to fly to, and be ſafe. | 
The feſt falſe T Is Statue, or Idol of Minus, which repreſented 
Deity, Bel, er his Father Belus, was in Time call'd Bel, and after- 
Baal, or Ju- yards Baal. And this being a general Name for 
PIT. Lords and Rulers, it imports among the Heathen the 
ame as the ſacred Names of Fehovah and Adonai in 
the Scriptures, 1. e. Sovereign Lord; at length this 
Appellation was chang'd among the Greeks for that of 
Jupiter or Fove. So that Jehovah, Baal, and Fu- 
piter, all ſignify the ſame thing, only the firſt is ſa- 
cred and truly applied; the other prophane, and 
| wrongly applied to Idols. 
Babylonians Ix then Ninus was the firſt Idolater, and Bel or 
and Aſſyrians Baal the firſt Idol, *tis evident the Babylonians and 
the firſt Idola- Aſſyrians were the firſt People and Nation who fell off 
ters. fram the Worſbip of the true God to Idolatry and Poly- 
theiſm; from whence the dire Contagion ſoon ſpread 
over the neighbouring Nations, and totally infected 
the Phœniciaus, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Syrians, Per- 
ſians, Greciaus, Indians, &c. far and near, who have 
ever ſince been prone and /trenuouſly addicted to theſe 

kinds of Super/titions, | _ 
Ewery thing THe Nations of the World having thus loſt the 
in time became Knowledge of the true God, and abandon'd them- 
deified. ſelyes to follow the uncertain Conduct of their con- 
Founded Reaſon, and the wild Vagaries of Minds and 
Tudgments judicialiy blinded, they quickly ſhew'd their 
deprav'd Natures in the ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Choice 
they made of their Gods and Divinities; and the 
ſttrange 
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ſtrange Deficiency of their Reaſon in the confus'd and 


endleſs Variety of them: There being nothing in the 


Heavens or the Earth, whether good or bad, that 


Men could ſee or be ſenſible of, but that ſome People 


or another had ſurely deified it. 


67 


Bo r to be more particular, the Species of Idolatry The ſeveral 
may be reckon'd as follow, (I.) The Worſhip of Species of 


Angels, and Spirits, or pure and abſtratted Intelligen- 


b- ces, whom they made to preſide over Kingdoms and 


People, and in Scripture they are call'd Elobim or 
Gods, ſtrange Gods, other Gods, the Gods of the Hea- 
then, &c. of which ſee Exod. xviil. IT. xxii. 19. 
2 Kings xvii. 7. 2.) The Worſhip of the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars; this in Scripture 
is called worſhipping the Het of Heaven; they ima- 
gining great Virtue and benign Influences to be derived 
from them to the Earth and all things on it. (3.) 
The Worſhip of Idols or Images of various Forms and 
Shapes, as of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, &c. and 
this of all others is moſt univerſal, and what is moſt 
properly call'd Idolatry. { 4.) The Worſhip of Ani- 
mals themſelves: As Lim, Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, 


Itlatry. 
Firſt Species, + 


Second Species: 


Third Species. 


Fourth Species. 


Stine, Goats, Dogs, Cats, Mice, Spiders, &c. a- 
mongſt Beaſts: The Eagle, Ibis, Phenix, Hawks, 


Kc. among Birds; and the Hale and other Fiſhes ; 
with the Serpents of all kinds; and Shell- Animals ; 
as may be ſeen in Hiſtory. (5.) The Worſhip of 
inanimate Things; as Fire, Water, Air, the Winds, 


Fifth Species. 


the Earth; alſo all kinds of Plants and Herbs, Stones 


&c, (6. They alſo worſhipped things which were 
not Subſtances, but mere Modes and Accidents of 
things; as Life, Death, Paſſions of Love, Pear, 
Envy, Anger, &c. Diſeaſes, as the Fever; alſo Health, 
Honour, &c. the Virtues, as Virtue, Faith, Hope, 


Sixth Species. 


Juſtice, Piety, Mercy, Chaſtity, &c. Alſo Truth, 


the Mind, Peace, Money, Mirth; yea Impudence, 
Calumny, Fraud, Fury, Diſcord, Fame, Fortune, Si- 
lence, &c. were all eſteem'd Deittes, and had Temples 
built for their Worſhip. (7. ) Another kind of 1do- 
latry is the- paying divine Honours to Kings, Heroes, 
&c. who have fought Battles ſucceſsfully, and done 
many great Exploits; ſuppoſing fuch great Perſons 


Seventh 
Species. 


have ſomewhat in them more than Human; therefore 


make their Images,. and bow down to them as Demi- 


F 2 | a 
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gods, Thus the Emperors of Perſia, India, and 
China, are worſhipp'd at this Day. (8.) The laſt, 

Eighth Species. and moſt ſtrange kind of Idolatry, is the worſhipping 
of Devils, and evil Spirits, which are call'd Caco- 
demms ; for they ſay, God is good and wil) not hurt 
them, therefore they need not pray to him on that 
Account; but, fay they, the Devil and wicked Spirits 
in the Air, as they are inclin'd, and have a Power to 
do Miſchief, ſo they undoubtedly will, if they do not 
honour them with their Prayers and Sacrifices, not to 
do it. And ſuch diabolical Adorations are very fre- 
quent at this Day in the Indies and other Parts of the 

| Heathen World. | | 

The Heathen THE moſt convenient Diviſion of the Gods and 

Deities rang Goddeſſes of the Heathen is according to their teveral 

into proper Degrees of Dignity and Superiority allow'd them; of 

a. which we have the following Claſſes. (1.) The Ce- 

_ Gods and Goddefles. (2.) The Terre/trial 
eities. (3.) The Marine and River Gods. (4.) 
The Infernal Gods. (5.) The Subordinate and Miſcel- 
Ianeous Deities. (6.) The Adſcriptitious Gods, . Demi- 
Gods and Heroes. (7.) Modal Deities, Of which a 
few things in Order. | | 

The celeflial TEE celeſtial or ſuperior Gods are theſe Five, viz. 

Gods and God. Fupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Bacchus, The 

deſſes. celeſtial Goddeſſes are theſe Five, viz, Juno, Minerva 

or Pallas, Venus, Latona, and Aurora. 

Jupiter. FUPITER, the moſt high of all the Heathen 
Divinities, is ſaid to be the Son of Saturn and Ops; 
was born at the ſame Birth with his Wife Juno, and 
educated in Mount Ida in Crete, becauſe his Father 
Saturn ſought to devour him : But being grown, he 
depoſed and baniſhed his Father, and divided the King- 
dom of the World between himſelf and his Brethren 
Pluto and Neptune. The Juriſdiction of the Sea he 
gave to Neptune; Pluto was ſent to rule in Hell; but 
reſerved to himſelf the Sovereignty of Heaven and 
Earth. He was eſteemed the moſt bengſicent Deity, 
and was therefore called the Father of the Gods and 
Men. He overcame the Giants and the Titans in 
Battle; with other great Exploits recorded of him. 

He committed abundance of Inceſt, Adultery, and 
Lewaneſs of all kinds, in various Shapes. (A fine 
Character of a Gad J) Almoſt every Nation had its 


Jupiter c 


* 


Jupiter: Varro reckon'd three hundred Jupiters, as 
a Part of the thirty thouſand Gods own'd by the 
Heathen, In the Pantheon he fits upon a Throne of 
Ivory and Gold, under a rich Canopy, with a Beard, 
holding Thunder-bolts in his Right-hand, and a Scepter 
of Cypreſs in his Left, with an Eagle on the Top; 
3 inveſted with an embroidered Cloa#, and Golden | 
ves. | | | INE; | 
APOLLO was the next principal Deity of the. Apollo. 
4 firſt Rank: He was the Son of Fupiter and Latona ; | 
% born in the Iſland Delos, and at the ſame Birth with 
Diana. He was the God whom they made to preſide 
over Muſic, Phyſic, Poetry, and Prophecy, or Divina- 
tion, as allo the Chace. He was always repreſented as 
a young and beardleis Youth. He killed the Serpent 
4 Python, and afterwards the Cyclaps; he flea'd Marſyas 
= the Fiddler alive for challenging him at Mufic ; with 
Neptune's Help he built the Walls of Troy for King 
Laomedon : Being degraded, he kept Admetus the King 
of Theſſaly's Cattle: He turn'd Daphne, whom he 
loved, into a Laurel; and his Boy Hyacinth into a 
Violet. He had a famous Temple and Oracle at Del- 
phos. He was alſo called Phebus, Sol, Horus, &c; 
His Image was a. graceful and comely Youth, with long 
Hair, a Laurel-Crawn, Garments embroider'd with 
Gold, holding a Bow and Arrow in one Hand, and 
an Harp in the other, . 
MARS is the next celeſtial Divinity with the Mars. 
Heathen ; Son of Jupiter and Juno, or as Ovid ſays, 
of Juno alone; who conceiv'd him at the Smell of a 
Flawer, ſhewed her by the Goddeſs Flora, He was 
reputed the God of War and Armies, as his Siſter Be- 
lona was the Goddeſs thereof. He lay with Venus, 
the Wife of Vulcan, who at laſt contrived to catch 
them together in an {ron Net, as he accordingly did, 
and thus expoſed them naked to the Laughter and 
Diverſion of the Gods. He was repreſented riding in 
an high Chariot, drawn by two furious Horſes ca!Pd 
Fear and Terror, driven by his Siſter Bellona; he 
was covered with Armour, and holds a Spear in one 
Hand, and brandiſhes a Sword in the other, as though 
he breath'd Fire and Death, and threatned every Body 
with Ruin and Deſtruction. | | | 
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Mercury. : 


Juno: 


- erected in Honour of her. 
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MERCURY. was the Sqn of Jupiter and Maia; 
he was reputed. the God of Elopuence and Merchan- 
diſẽ; he was ſupfosd the Meſſenger and. Interpreter 
of the Gods; and therefore he bad Wings on his 


Head and Heels; and a Caduceys in his Hand, which! 
is a Rod with two Serpauts tw iſted round it, in token 
of Peace and Amity, He was alſo Jook'd upon as the 


God of Thieves, and the Arbiter of Peace. He guard- 


ed the Ways and conducted the deceaſed Sculs to Hel). 


The Egyptians call'd him Anubis. The Inventions of 


the Lute, the Harp, the Exerciſe of Mreſiling, &c. 


are aſcrib'd to him. And *tis- probably thought the 
famous Tri/megi/ius in antient Times was the Origi- 
nal of this Deity. FE | 

BACC HUS was the God they moſt delighted 
in, though he was their greatęſi Shame. He was the 
Son of Jupiter by Semele; he was look'd upon as the 
God of Mine and Drunkenneſs, and Revelling, He 
was crown'd with {uy and Vine leaves, held a Javelin 
encircled with the ſame, rode on a Chariot drawn 
ſometimes by Lins and Tigers, ſametimes by Lynxes 
and Panthers ; preceded by a drunken Band of Satyrs. 
Demons, Nymphs, &c. Silenus, his Foſter-Father, 
often comes after him, fitting on an Aſs that bends 
under his Buriben. He was repreſented naked, with 
a red Face, laſcivious Looks, in an effeminate Poſture, 
diſpirited with Luxury, and overcame with Wine. 

Or the cele/tial Goddeſſes, F UNO is allow'd the 
Pre-eminence. ,She was Daughter of Saturn and Ops 
or Cybelz ; and Siſier and Wife to Jupiter. She was 
eſteem'd the Goadeſi of Kingdoms and Riches, and 
known by a great Diver/ity of Names; and as moſt 
other Gods were referr'd to Jupiter, ſo almoſt all 
other Goddeſſes were incorporated in the Perſon of 
Juno. She was reprefented as a majeſtical beautiful 
Iman, riding in a Golden Chariot, drawn by Pea- 
coc, wearing a Scepter in her Hand, and a Crown on 
her Head ſet about with Roſes and Tillies, and en- 
circled around with fair {ris or the Rain- Bow. She 
was allo judg'd to preſide over Mutrimony, Child- 
bearing, Births, and was the guardian Angel of Wo- 
men ; and therefore had many Temples and Altars 
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MINE RVA or PAL L AS, was (as *tis ſaid) 8 
born of Japiter's Brain without a Mother ; ſhe was Pallas. 
the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and all Arts; ſhe invented 
Spinning, Weaving, the Uſe of Oil, making and colour» 
ing Cloth, Building; ſhe refuſed to marry any of the 
N Gods, and led a Virgin Life Her Statue was of a 
1 ſtern and fierce Countenance, cloath'd with Armour, 
3 (as being the Preſident and Inventreſ of War) a 3 
tering Head piece of Gold, a golden Breaſt-Plate ; 
Lance in her Right-hand, and a terrible Shield (wah 
the Head of Meduſa) in her Left. A fighting Cock 
ſtood by her; and an Ow!, as an Emblem of Sagacity, 
becauſe it ſeeth in the Dark, - There were alſo W 
Minerva's as well as Joa and Furio's. 
. VENUS was the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty ; Venus, 
ſhe ſprang from the Huth of the Sea arifing from the . 
Secrets of Cœlus, which were cut off and thrown 
therein As ſoon as born, ſhe was driven upon the 
and Cyprus, where ſhe was educated, and after- | 
wards being carried to —_— was married to Vulcan, ö 
whom ſhe ſoon cuckold r Gallant Mars. | 
Her Image was moſt fair 4 dexutiful, view'd itſelf 
with a ſoft and becoming Pride; was cloathed with a ; 
purple Mantle, glittering with Diamonds, with two | 
Þ Cupids on her Side, the Graces round her, with the | 
charming Adonis holding up her Train. Her Chariot x ö 
was of Ivory, drawn by Swans, Doves, or Stoallows, 4 
as ſhe directed. | 
J L AT O N A was the Daughter of Phoebe and Corus Latona. 
3 the Titan, the Wife of Fupiter, and Mother of Apol- 
to and Diana. She brought forth her Twins in the 
Iſle Delos, which before was ſaid to ſwim in the Sea, 
but by Nepture's Order became fix'd and immoveable 
for Latona's Purpoſe. Whilſt ſhe was big and wan- 
dring through the Fields of Lycia, being very thirſty 
ſhe attempted to drink of a Spring at the Bottom of 
a Valley, but the Country Ruſtics hinder'd her, and 
bid her depart; ſhe intreated, they obſtinately refus d 
to admit it; wheteupon in a Wrath ſhe curſing them, 
ſaid, May ye always live in this Water ! Immediately 
they were turn'd into Frogs, and leap'd into the mud- 
dy Water, where they have ever after liv'd. 
AURO RA was the Daughter of Terra and Titan, Aurora- 
the Siſter of Sal and Luna, and Mother of the Stars 
„ and 
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and the Winds. She was the Goddeſs of the Morning. 
She was repreſented ſtanding in a Chariot of ſhining 


Gola, drawn by two white flying Horſes ; her Coun- 


tenance ſhone like Gold, her Fingers red like Roſes 3 


crown'd with a Star, radiating Beams of Light ard 


Sulery all around her; in one Hand ſhe held the Reins, 


The Terreſtrial 
God; and _ 
Gaddeſſes. 


Saturn. 


in the other a burning Flamberu. Such are the Fables 
and poetical Fitiions concerning the Celeſtial Deities. 
TEE Terreſtrial Deities (fo call'd becauie their 
Habitations are in the Earth,) are Saturn, Janus, 
Vulcan, Aolus, and Momus. The Terreſtrial Goddeſ- 


ſes are principally Via, Cybele, Ceres, the Muſes, and 


Themis with her Siſters. , To theſe Terreſtrial Gods 
there are alto ſome peculiar to the Countries and the 
Woods, and are therefore call'd the Gods of the Woods, 
which will be afterwards deſcxib'd. | | 

SATURN the Son of 2 and Terra; he 


married His Siſter Ops; his eldeſt Brother was Titan; 


Janus. 


and his Children, Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and their 
Siſter Juno. Titan, by the Perſuaſion of his Mother 
Ops, and Siſter Cybgle, re ſign'd his Right to the King- 
dom of the World to his Brother Saturn, on Condi- 
tion that he ſhould not ſuffer any of his Male Chil- 
dren to live; that the Empire of the World might 
devolve to his Poſterity after Saturn's Death. Where- 
upon Saturn is ſaid to have devoured all his Male 
Children. But his Wife Ops ſav'd Jupiter, by ſend- 
ing him away, as alſo Neptune and Pluto; which 
when Titan afterwards came to hear of, he made War 
upon Saturn, and put him and his Wife in Priſon. 
At length Jupiter overcame Titan, and ſet them 
free: But Saturn being inform'd his Son Jupiter 
would deprive him of his Kingdom, endeavour'd to 
make him away; which when Jupiter underſtood, he 
baniſh'd his Father, and took on him the Sovereignty 
of the World. In his Days was the Golden Age. He 
was repreſented as a decrepit deform'd old Man, in 
whoſe Left Hand was a Scythe, (which he ſaid was to 
invent) and in his Right a Serpent biting his Tail. 
The Whole of which is a proper Emblem of Time. 
_ ZANUS is ſaid to be the Son of Cælus and He- 
crate: He was eſteem'd to preſide over the Beginning 
of all Buſineſs. He was repreſented with two Faces 
looking both ways at once. He fits upon a Throne 
| before 
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before twelve Altars, as being the firſt Inſtitutor of 
Altars, Temples, and Religious Rites. He holds a Key 
in one Hand, and a Rod in the other, as he was the 
Guardian of the Ways, and the Inventor of Locks, 
Doors and Gates. From him the Month of January = 
took its Name, as it ſtands between the Old and 
New Years, and beholds them both as it were with _ 
two Faces. RT | 
VULCAN was the Son of Jupiter and Juno, and Vulcan. 
yet notwithſtanding his De/cent was ſo high, and him- : 
ſelf a God, he was oblig'd to. follow a Trade, and 
that of a Blackſmith too, poor God! For being con- 
temptible on account of, his Deformity, he was caſt 
down from Heaven intaithe Iſle of Lemnos; he broke 
his Leg with the Fall, And has ever fince been Lame. 
Here he erected his Forge, and made Thunderbolts 
for his Father 7uptter, and Armory for the other 
Gods. His Servants were called Cyclops, becauſe they Cyclops: 
had but one Eye, which was in the Middle of their 
Foreheads, of a circular Figure. Their Names were 
Brontes, Steropes, and Ryracimen, and were born of 
Neptune and Ampbitrii Thoùgh Vulcan was fo naſty 
and deform'd, he had the greateſt Beauty among all 
the Divinities to his Wife, viz. the Goddeſs Venus, 
who indeed cuckoled him, but that was no wonder. 
Vulcan, in ſhort, was the God of Fire, and prefided 
1 over Metals, and Artificers concern'd therewith. 
4  AOLUS was the Son of Jupiter and Acęſta, or Folus. 
3 _- Sage/ta; he was the God of Winds, which he kept un- 
; der his Power confined in a Cave in one of the Æolian 
9 Iſlands where he dwelt; who therefore could ſet 
f them at Liberty, raiſe Storms and Hurricanes, or 
otherwiſe could reſtrain their Rage, and cauſe perfect 
Calms by recalling the Winds and fettering them in 
their Priſons. 5 | | 
MOMUS the Son of Nox and Somnus ; he was Momus. 
(as his Name imports) a Fe/ter, Mocker, or Mimick; 
his Life was idly ſpent in nicely obſerving the Sayings | 
and Actions of the Gods; and then in cenſuring and VAR ö 
deriding them, with the greateſt Freedom. For In- . | 
ſtance, when Neptune had made a Bull, Minerva an 
Houſe, and Pulcan a Man, they made Momus Judge 
who had thewn the greate/? Skill; but he blamed them 
all: Neptune, tor not placing the Bull's- Horns in his 
| h Forehead 
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Their Names, 
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Forehzed before his Eyes, that he might have puſh'd 
the ſurer: And Minerva, becauſe her Houfe was 
fx d, and could not be carried away in caſe twas 
placed among bad Neighbours : But. Yukan be faid 
was moſt imprudent. becauſe: he did not make a Min- 
dow in the Man's Breaſt, whereby to view his /ub:il 
and ug ging Thoughts. 3 45 5 3 

THE Terreſtrial Goddeſſes are, (I.) Veſta the Wite 
of Calum, and Mother of Saturn; (for Ops, Veſtia, 
and Terra, ire all one Goddeſ. She was the Goddeſs 
of Nature; in her Temple was a perpetual Fire, at- 
tended and kept alive by thoſe-call'd the Yetal Virgins ; 
but tis faid by ſome this belang*d to another Yefa, 
always 2 Virgin herſelf, au Goddeſs of Elemental 
Fire. (2.) Cybele is the nest but by many is con- 
founded with: Heftu, alſo calfd Rhea, the Goddefs of 
the Earth; and therefore was repfeſented with Towers 


on her: Head, ſitting on a Chariot drawn! by Lions 


and a great Number of Trees and Animals round about 


ber. (3.) Ceres the Daughter of Saturn and Ops; 


the Gadadęſi of Corn Te. Pluto having ſtolen 
ber Daughter Pro/er ima, ighted two Torches at 
Mount #2na, to ſeek after her through the World. 
Therefore her Statue holds a Torch in one Hand; and 
a Noſegay of Poppies in the other, to footh her Grief 
with Sleep. Her Head was beautifted with Yellow 
Hair, and crown'd with a Turban compos'd of the 
Ears of Corns. (4.) The Mues; they were Nine 
Virgins, the Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne : 
They were Miſtreſſes of the Sciences, and Preſidents of 
Muſicians and Poets, Their Names were Callype, 

the Goddeſs of Rhetoric ; Co, of Hiſtory ; Erato, 
of Amours and Poetry; Thalia, of Comedy; Melpo- 
mene, of Tragedy; Terp/ichore, of Dancing and Balls; 
Euterpe, of Singing and Muſic ; Polyhymma, of Song 


and Hiſtory; ani Urama, of Aſtronomy and Divi- 


Themis, 
Aſtræa, and 
Nemeſis, 


nity. They were all call'd by ſeveral Names: As 
Pierides, Heiiconiades, Parnafſides, Cytherides, Ca- 


flalides, and Aganippides, (5.) Laſtly, Themis with 


Aſftrza and Nemej/is conclude the Number of theſe 
Deities, Themis was born of Cœlus and Terra, and 
is the Goddeſs of Right. Aſtræa the Daughter of 
Fove and Themis, and Goddels of Juſtice. Nemefis 
was the Daughter of 7ove and Neczyitas ; and _ 
5 0 
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the Goddeſs that rewarded Virtus and puniſhed | 


Vice. | 
Tux Sylveſtrian and Rural Gods are reducible to 
the following Claſſes, v:z. (I.) Satyrs, who were 
partly of Human, partly of Beſtial Form; for they 


had Heads of human Shape, but arm'd with Horns; 


they had brutiſb Ears; crooked Hands; rough hairy 
Bodies; Goat's Legs and Feet; and Tail not much 
ſhorter than Horſe-Tails. Nothing can be more ſala- 
cious and libidinous than a Sar. The principal of 
theſe filthy Monſters was the famous God Pan, who 


firſt invented the Muſical Pipe, and prefides over 


Shepherds and Hunters, the r and Flocks 
thereon. Alſo Sylvanusthe God of the Mods, and 
Silenus the God of rurdie!llty, were two other re- 
Fauni or Fauns; theſe 


duce : his Story is too filthy to relate, and ſhall there- 
fore ſay no more of him. (4.) Ariſtæus and Termi- 
nus were two other rural Deities. Ariſtæus invented 
the Arts of making Oil, Honey, and Cheeſe ; for 
which they paid him Divine Honours. Terminus (a 
mere Bound-Stone) was reckon'd a God, and that the 
Boundaries and Limits of Men's Land and Eſtates 
were under his Protection. | 

ITE Rural and Sylvan Goddeſſes were counted the 
following. (1.) Diana, (call'd Luna and Hecate) 
the Daughter of Jupiter by Laiona, at the ſame Birth 
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Gods F the 
Woods. 
Satyrs. 


Pan, 


Sylvanus, 
Silenus. 
The Fauni. 


Priapus. 


Ariſizus and 


Terminus, 


The Rural 
Goddeſſes. 


Diana. 


with Apollo; who out of love to Chaſtity, avoiding 


Conſort with Men, retired into the Mods, and there 
diverted herſelf with hunting wild Beaſts, carrying al- 


ways a Bow and 2uiver : Whence ſhe isreckon'd the 


Goddeſs of the Woods and the Chace, Alſo ſhe was 
ſuppoſed to be very helpful to Women in Chi/d-bear- 
ing. (2.) Pales was eſteemed the Goddeſs of Shepherds 
and Paſture, and reckon'd the /nventrejſs of Corn, &c. 
and was thought by ſome to be the ſame with Ceres or 


Pales. 


Veſta. (3.) Flora was the Goddeſs and Preſident of Flora, 


Flowers, But at firſt was only an infamous ſhameleſs 


Strumpet 


uv» 
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Ferona ard 
Pomona. 


Vertumnus. 


Nymphs. 


Genii. 


Dryades. 


Hamadryades. 


Oreades. 


Nepzz. 
Limoniades. 


The Marine 
Deities. 
Neptune. 


Amphitrite. 


Proteus. 


Triton. 


Oceanus. 


which by and 


fla, Huſband to Tethys, God of the Sea, and Father 
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Strumpet, who by her vile Trade had heap'd up a great 
deal of Money, and made the People of Rome her Heir; 
who, in return, placed her among the Divinities, 
and honour'd her Memory with the moſt /ewd and 
diſhonourable Actions and Practices on her Birth-Day. 
(4.) Ferona and Pomona were two Goddeſſes of Trees 
and Fruits. The latter was adviſed to a State of Ma- 
trimony by the God Vertumnus in the Guile of an hag- 
ged old Moman, but to no Purpoſe ; till turning him- 

ſelf into a fair young Man, he cauſed her ſoon to feel 
the Force and Power of Love, and ſhe readily ſub- 
mitted to his Wiſhes. (5.) The Nympbs ; theſe were 
a Company of neat pretty charming Virgins, placed 
near the pleaſant Gs Pomona. They were of 
three ſorts, ig. I. Tele/izlcall'd Genii, who guide 
the Spheres, and diſpenſe Influences of the Stars 
to Things on Earth, 2. The ferrgſtrial Nymphs, as 
Dryades, who preſided over the J/ds, and liv'd in 
the Oaks ; and Hamadrydes, who are born and alſa 
die with the Oak. The Oreades, which preſided over 
the Mountains, I Nag, which preſided over 
the Groves and Vals ile C:imomades, over the 
Meadows and Fields, 3. The Marine Nymphs, of 


by. | 

THE third Clas of Heathen Deities, are thoſe we 
call Marine and River Gods and Goddeſſes ; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following. (i.) Neptune, the 
Son of Saturn and Ops, and Brother to Jupiter and 
Pluto ; his Wife Amphitrite, Daughter of Nereus ; 
and thoſe were the two chief Deities of the Sea : He 
was repreſented with black Hair and blue Eyes, ar- 
ray'd in a Mantle of Azure, holding a Trident for his 


Scepter in his Right Hand, and embracing his Queen 


with his Lef?. He ſtands upright in his Chariot drawn 
by Sea Horſes, and attended by Nymphs, Sc. (2.) 
Proteus was the Son of Neptune, ſay tome ; others 
ſay, of Oceanus and Tethys :. His Buſineſs was to tend 


the Sea Calves; and was remarkable, for that he 


could turn himſelf into all Shapes. (3.) Triton, the 
Son of Neptune, and was alſo his Trumpeter; his 
Shape was a Man to the Middle, a Dolphin below, 
and his two Fore-feet like Horſes, with two circled 
Tails. (4.) Oceanus was the Son of Cœlum and, Ve- 


of 
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Oceanus and Tethys, and Father of fifty Daughters. 


call'd from him Nereides, or Sea Nympbs. (6.) Pa- Nereides, 
læmon and his Mother Ino, together with the Fiſher- palæmon, 


men Glaucus, are reckon'd among the Sea Deities. 
(J.) The Sirens: Theſe were a kind of Mermaids, 
having the Faces of Women, but Bodies of Fhing 
Fiſb. They were excellent Songſters that play'd on 
the Sicilian Coaſts, and tempted Paſſengers on Shore, 
where they ſang them aſleep, and then kill'd and 
robb'd them. (S.) Scylla and Charybdis were two 
other Sea Monſters ; So was the Daughter of Phor- 
cus, belov'd by Glaucuſ therefore the Witch 
Ci a turn'd into a Rack, with 
Dogs about her lower Pa s& Charybdis was a very 
ravenous Woman, whale 
for which Theft 7uþ truck her dead with Thun- 
der, and then turn'd her into a Gulph, or Whirlpodl 
in the Sicilian Sea, and over-againſt Scylla. 
The Sea Nymphs were he N ides aforeſaid. The 
Naides or Naiades, Wi prelide over Fountains and 
Springs. The alan Vbich preſide over Rivers; 
and Limnades, who preſide over Lakes. 

Wx are now come to the Claſs of Infernal Dei- 
ties; but let us firſt take a curſory View of the 
gloomy Regions where they dwell, and over which 


away Hercules's Oxen, 


Ipo and 
Glaucus. 


Sirens. 


Seylla, and 
Charybdis. 


) Watry Nymphs 


Nereides. 
Naiades. 


Potamides. 


Limnades. 


A View of the 


Pagan Hell. 


they rule. The general Name thereof. i is Hades or Hades or 
Tartarus, both which ſignify what we call Hell. The Tartarus. 


Paſſage leading thereto was a wide dark Cave, through 


which you paſs by a /izep rochy Deſcent till you ar- 
rive at a gloomy Grove, and an unnavigable Lake call- 


ed Avernus, from whence ſuch Poiſonous Vapours ariſe 
as ſtrike Birds dead flying over it. Yet over this Lake 
the Souls of the Dead muſt paſs; to which End a 
naſty, old, decrepid, long-bearded Fellow, call'd 
Charon, attends with a Ferry-Boat, and carries them 
over to the other Side, after wy have paid him his 
Fare, which is at leaſt an Half penny. 

'AF TER this there are four Rivers to be paſſed 
over, Dig. (I.) Acheron, whoſe Waters are extreme 
bitter. (2.) The next they met with was Styx, a 
Lake rather than a River, and ſo ſacred to the Gods, 
that if any ſwore by it, and broke hs Oath, he was 
e of his Godhead, and drank no Near for an 

hundred 


The Lake 


Avernus. 


Od Charon. 


The Rivers of 
Hell. 
Acheron. 


Styx. 


* 
of the Rivers and Springs. (5.) Nereus, the Son of Nereus, 2 
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Cocy tus. 


Phlegethon. 


The three- 
headed Dog 
Cerberus. 


Pluto and 
Proſerpina. 


Plutus, or. 
Mammon. - 


Judges of 
Hell Minos, 
ZEacus and 
Rhadaman- 
thus. 


Clotho, 
Lacheſis, 
Atropos. 


Of PAGANISM, 
hundred Years. (3.) The next was the River Cocy- 
tus, which flows out of Styx with a lamentable groan- 


ing Noiſe ; and imitates the Fowhng, and increaſes 
the Exclamation of the Damned, (4.) The laſt is 


the River Phlegethon, ſo called becaule it ſwells with 


Waves of Fire, and all its Streams are Flames. 

THe Souls having paſs'd theſe Rivers, are con- 
ducted to the Palace of Pluto, where the Gate is 
guarded by Cerberus, a Dog with three Heads ; whoſs 
Body is cover'd with Snates inſtead of Hair. This 
Dog is the Porter of Hell, begotten of Echidna by the 
Giant Typhon. We a 

P LUTO the xing dlel 
Ops, and Brother of * * Neptune. He ob- 
tain'd theſe igfernal Don by Lot when his Fa- 
ther's Kingdom of all ti was divided as be- 
fore related; and alſo b be invented Burying 
and funeral Obſeguies for the Dead. He fat on a 
Throne cover'd with Darineſs, holding a Key in his 
Hand, and crown'd wth ,& bony, and by him his 
Queen Proſerpi na, le from Ceres, as be- 
fore obſerv'd. 1 

SOME, from a Len S in Name and Office, to 
Pluto join Plutus the God of Riches and Wealth, the 
Son of 7aſon by Ceres; he is the fame Deity which in 
the New Teſtament is call'd Mammon. He was blind 
and lame, injudicious and very timorous. 

Tak next Miniſters in the Ozcconomy of Hell are 
the three Judges, Mines, Aacus, and Rhadamanthus ; 
the two firſt were the Sons of Jupiter by Europa, the 
latter by Agina. Thele are believed to judge the 
Souls of the Dead. Rhadamanthus judg'd the Aftatics, 
and #acus the Europeans, But Mines holds a Golden 
Scepter, fits alone, and ſuperintends the Judgments of 
the other two 

THE Fes come next to be obſerved: They are 
three old Ladies, array'd in Garments of Ermne, 
white as Snow, With a Purpie Border. They are the 
Daughters of Erebus and Nox; the Goddeſſes of De- 
tiny; their Naincs are Clotho, Lacheſts, and Atropes. 
Theſe order and manage the fatal Thread of Life. 
Clotho draws the Thread, Lacheſis turns the Heel, 
and Atropos cuts it aſunder when ipun to a due Length; 
then down we drop to Ades or Hell. | 

THsk 
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Tas Furies (called alſo Eumenides, Dire, ah The Faries . 
Canes, next preſent themſelves. They have Faces Hed. 
like Nomen, their Looks full of Terror, hold lighted 
Torches in their Hands, and Szakes and Serpents laſh 
their Necks and Shoulders. They are the Daughters 
of Nox and Acheron ; their Names are Alecto, Tiſi- Alecto, Tiſi- 
"phone, and Megera ; all call'd by one common Name phone, 
Erinnys, Their Office is to puniſh the Crimes of Megæra. 
wicked Men, and to torment and frighten them 
by following them with ghaſily Miens and ug 
Torches. 
 MoREoveR in theſe 23 n you meet Frebus, Nox, 
with the moſt antient Deus ſe rebus, and his Wife Mors, Somaue, 
Nox, of whom Adors , and his Brother Som- Morpheus. 
nus. Erebus and V over Darkneſs and the 
Night; Mors, over Md Somnus is the God of 
Sleep, who by his Serv ne 1 Pheus, ſends Dreams to 
us above while ſleeping 
In Hell are alſo the following Monſters. (1. ) The The — 
Centaurs ; whoſe upper Forts were Human, but had Hell 
the Body, Legs, &c. M ge; begotten of a Centaun. 
Claud by Ixion, which t had been Juno. : 
(2.) Geryon, who had 7IYR Bodies; he was flain by Geryon. 
Hercules, who took away his Cattle allo, though * 
guarded by a Dog with to Heads, and a Dragon with 
ſeven, (3.) The Harpyies, born of Oceanus and Ter- Harpyies. 
2A ra; Who had the Faces of Virgins, Bodies of Birds, 
3 and their Hands arm'd with C/aws ; their Names 
: were ello, Ocypete, and Celeno. (4.) The Gorgons, Gorgons. 
Meduſa, Stheno and Euryale, who were Daughters of 
Phorcus and Cete; they had Heads covered with Snakes 
inſtead of Hair, which ſo terrified Beholders, that 
they immediately turned them to Stones. (5.) The La- Lamiæ and 
mig and Empuſæ, who had but one Eye, and one Tooth Empuſce. 
common to them all. The had Faces, Necks, and 
Breaſts like Women; but Bodies cover'd with Scales, 
and Tails of Serpents. (6.) The Chimera, a Mon- Chimera. 
ſter vomiting Fire ; he hath an Head and Breaſt of a a 
Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and the Tail of a Dra- 
gon, and was flain by Bellerophon. (7.) The Sphinx Sphinx. 
begotten of Typhon and Echidna ; 55 the Head and 
Face of a Virgin, Wings f a Bird, and Body and 
© Feet of a Dog. Her Riddle was explain' d by Oedi- 
pus; at which being enraged, {hc tue W heitelf from a 
Rock and died, - | IRE 
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The moſi Fa- 


maus of the 

Condemned in 
Hell. 

The Giants. 


Typhon, 
Eg æon, 
Alceus, 
Tityus. 


Phlegias. | 


Tantalus. 


The Elyfium 
er Heathen 
Paradiſe. 


Of PAGANISM., 


Taz moſt famous of the Condemned in Hell are the 
following. (I.) The Giants, Sons of Calum and 
Terra; they were very high in Stature, had horrible 
Dragons Feet, and their whole Mien full of Terror : 
They waged War againſt the Celeſtial Gods upon the 
Phlegrean Plains, but were overcome, and ſtruck 
down to Hell with Jupiter's J hunderbolts and the 
Arms of the Gods. The Principal of which were J- 
phon, Mgam, Alæu, and Tityus ; and in order that 
they might not riſe again, the Iſland of Sicily was 
fixed on Typhon, and Mount Ætna on Ægæon, which, 
when he heaves, caſteth forth Flames of Fire ; and 
Tityus's Doom was to | + a Vulture always gnawin 
his Liver, which grow-a e every Month. 57 
Phlegias, who, for firing es Temple at Delphi, 
was ſentenced to have Stone hang over his 
Head, ready to fall ea nt to cruſh him to 
Pieces. (3.) IJrion his & Who, for attempting to 
violate the Chaſtity of Juno, was ſtruck to Hell, and 
tied to a Wheel, which, turns about continually. (4.) 
Si/yphus, a notoriouſ ho is condemned to 
roll a great Stone up p of a Hill, which e- 
ver ſlides down again, We Makes his Labour perpe- 
tual, (5.) The Belides were Fifty Virgin Siſters, 
Daughters of Danaus, who, by his Command, did 
all (but one) flay their Huſbands on the Wedding 
Night; for which Impiety they were condemned to 
draw Water out of a deep Well, to fill a Tub whoſe 
Bottom was full of Holes like a Sieve. (6.) Tantalus 
invited the Gods to a Feaſt, and to improve their Divi- 
nity, he kill'd, boil'd, and ſerv'd up the Joints of his 
Son Pelops on the Table before them to eat: They 
abſtain'd from ſuch horrid Diet, and condemn'd Tan- 
talus to ſtand in Water up to his Lifts, which he could 
not drink; and to have Meat placed juſt at his Mouth, 
which yet he could not taſte; and was thus tormented 
and teazed with eternal Hunger and Thirſt. 

In theſe Tartarian Regions is a Place abounding 
with all kind of Pleaſures and Delights, called Elyſi- 
um; becauſe thither the Souls of the Good come after 
they are /oo/ed from the Chains of the Body. This 
is the Heathen Paradiſe of Delights conſiſting of moſt 
pleaſant Plains, the moſt verdant Fields, the /hadieft 
Groves, and the inet and moſt temperate Air that 
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can be produced. After the Souls of the Pious had 
ſpent many Ages in the Eꝶſian Fields, they drank the 
Water of the River Lethe, which made them forget 
all things paſt; and then return'd to the World a- 
gain, and poſſeſs'd new Bodies. Twas neceſſary they 
ſhould forget the Pleaſures they enjoy'd in Ely/rum, 
that they might willingly return again to this miſera- 
ble Life. 
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The River 
Lethe . 


THE Fifth Claſs of Heathen Deittes were ith of Subordinate 


a Subordinate and Miſcellaneous Nature. Such were, 
(I.) The Penates, a ſort of Teraphim ; ſome of which 
preſided over Kingdoms and Provinces, others over 
Cities, and others over particular Houſes and Fami- 
lies. (2.) The Lares, wil 
Mercury and the Nymphe; theſe were another 
Sort of Domeſtic Gods, ones preſided over Houſes, 
Streets, and Highways. Mei were ſometimes cloath- 
ed in the Skins of Dogs, and ſometimes faſhioned in 


Gods. 
Penates. 


were the Children of Lares. 


the Shape of Hogs. (3.) The Genii were a ſort of Genii. 


Demons, whom they believe to preſide over the 
Births of Perſons, and attend them 
gels all their Lives. The awhich were proper to 
Women were call'd Juno. (4.) Libitina, the 
Chief of the funeral Deities, And beſides theſe, 
there were particular Gods and Goddeſjes allow'd to 
prefide over all the Actions of Life from the Cradle 
to the Grave. 

THE Sixth Claſs were thoſe call'd Demi- Gads and 
Heroes, who were very numerous; as Hercules, The- 
eus, Perſeus, Aſculapius, Prometheus, Atlas, Orpheus, 
and Amphion, Achilles, Ulyſſes, Orion, Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, Faſon ; and a Multitude of others, of whom it 
were tedious to recount an hundredth Part of what is 
recorded of their valiant Exploits, and heroic and in- 
credible Atchievements ; which you may read at lei- 
ſure in the Fabulous Poets. 


THE Seventh and laſt Claſs of . Deities 


were thoſe I term'd Moda! Deities ; and are the ſame 
as mentioned under the /ixth Species of Idolatry before- 
going, of which I ſhall ſay no more. 

TRE Temple which the Romans built, and there- 
in placed the Images of all the Gods and Goddeſſes, 
was called the Pantheon, or Temple of all the Gods; 


Which when it came into the Hands of the Chriſtians, 


as Guardian An- 


Libitina. 


The Pantheon. 


G 0 
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The Meat and 
Drink of the 
Gods, Am bro- 
ſia and Ne- 
ctar. 


Of the Hea- 


then Feſtivals, 


Pagan P; zeſt, 


The Names of 
Prieſts in ſe- 


wveral Nations. 
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Pope Boniface III. dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
All Saints; which was analogous to its former U/z 
and Honour. But this is only one Thing in which the 
Papiſts hearhenzze, amongſt many others. X 

. Tno' the Pagans had ſuch a Muitiphiity of Dei- 
ties, not one of them could live without Eating and 
Drinking; but to ſolve this, they artfully found out a 
Food call'd Ambroſia, and a Drink call'd Nectar; 
both which, beſides the moſt ſweet and delicious Ta/?z 
and Flavour, had the Property of communicating 
Immortality: With theſe therefore they had the good 
Manners to feed their Gods ; and by this means, of 
mortal Men they made hat Number of immortal 
Deities they pleas d; thi 


Þ A hief of which are thoſe 
we now diſcours'a of. 

Tux Fe/iivals and ies of the Heatben were 
neceſſarily very many, nee; almoit every particular 
Deity was allowed tholEFacred Honours : As the Satur- 
nalia, Feaſt of five Days Continuance dedicated to 
Saturn; Adonia, g Adonis; Ambervalia, ſacred to 
Ceres ; Bacchanaligg and a, Liberalia, Dionyſia, all 
the Feaſts of Bachs ealia, others of Ceres; 
Lemuria, of the Lemu 


5 or Night Ghoſts; Luperca- 
lia, of the God Pan; Munychia, of Minerva; Tau- 
nalia, of the Fauns; Antheſphoria, of Proſerpine; 
Meguleſia, of Cybele; Floralia, of Hora; with num- 
berleſs others; all which were celebrated in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their Notions of the Deities to which 
they were dedicated. 

THE Pagans diſtinguiſhed the Prie/ts peculiar to 
each Divinity by different Appellations alſo. Thus 
the Luperci were the Prieſts of Pan; Flamen Dialis, 


the Prieſt of oe; Flamen Quirinalis, of Romulus; 


Namen Martialis, of Mars; Virgines Veſtales, or the 
Veſtal Virgins, Prieſteſſes of 1 wes Galli, Prieſts of 
Cybele ; Phebades, of Apollo, 

TRE different Heatben Nations of the World give 
the following Names to the Prięſts, viz. The Romans 
call theirs Flamines ; the antient Britons theirs Druzds ; 
the Indians theirs Brachmans ; the Mogul's Indians 
theirs Daroes or Harbods ; the Perſians theirs Sedre ; 
the Tartarians theirs Lama; the Moroccos theirs A. 
faguis ; and the Canada W2ft Indians theirs Pawwaws ; 


the Chineſe and Fapone/e call theirs Bonzes. I 
| L 


% 
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In Sacrifices, the Beaſts offer'd to the Celeſtial Gods The Beofts ap 
were white, and thoſe to the Infernal ones black : To propriated in 
Jupiter they ſacrificed a white Ox; to Neptune, Mars, ache. 
and Apollo, a Bull, Ram, and Boar; to Ceres they 
offer'd Milk, Honey, and the Saw Pig; to &Æſculapi- 
us, Goats and Poultry ; to the Lares a Cock ; to the 
Sun and Mars an Horſe; to Juno a She Lamb; to 
Venus a Dove or Pigeon; to Diana a Crow; to Pan 
and Minerva She Goats; and Kids to the Fauns. 

Or Beaſts, the Lamb was ſacred to Funo; Lions The Rea, 
to /ulcan; the Hind to Hercules the Wolf to Apol- Fowl, Trees, 
Jo; the Horſe to Mars; the Calf to [is ; Dogs to the &c. /arred to 
Lares; Serpents to Æſculapius; the Grail.opper to % Gods. 
Apollo; the Dragon to Minerva, Bacchus, &c. Among 
the Birds, the Hawk was ſacred to Apollo; the Eagle 
to Fove; the Gooſe to Juno; the D ve to Venus; 

: the Crow to Apollo; the Coch ig Aſculapius, Miners 
7 va and Mars; Owls to e,; the Vultur to 
Mars; the Fhœnix to the , Among the Trees, 
the Fir was ſacred to BacchugfM&Cy preſs to Pluto; 
the Cedar to the Furies; thęq h s Mars; the Oak 
to Jove; the Laurel to Apollo; the Myrtle to Venus; 
z the Olive to 1 the Poplar to Hery/:-s ; the 
: loſe to Venus; the Vine to Bac- 
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Heathen Fa- 
Gles from the 


Scriptures, 


Chaos. 


The Analogy 
between 

Moſes's H:- 
flory and He- 


fod's Fiction, 


in his Theo- 
£9). 


The Origin of 


Of MYTHOLOGY; or, The Ex- 


PLANATION of the FABULOUS 
HISTORIES of the HEATHEN Gops 
and HEROES. 


4 


'YTHO LO GY is the Interpretation of 
the Fahnes Stories 7 dur the Pagan 
ts Heroes, Monſters, &c. according 
+ Moral, and Phitofopht- 
and Signification of each, 
euch ker and ow by Poetic Fiction and Ro. 
mantic Circumſtances of various Sorts. 
Mos r of theſe Fables and f#itions Relations took 
their Riſe from the ſacred Scriptures of the Old Tega- 
ment; as plainly appears from Heſiod's Theogony, or 


Genealogy of the Gods, and Owid's Metamorphoſes. 


For Heſiod deduces the Pedigree of all his fabulous 
Deities originally from Chaos, which he makes the 
Firſt of all the Gods: Thus Moſes derives the World 
with all its Beauties and Glory from an original Chaos, 
or a confuſed and undigeſied Heap of Matter; which 
he ſays was without Form and void. 

HESIOD tells us, that immediately after Chaos, 


appeared Tellus, Tartarus and Amor; by Tellus, he 


meant the #arth, by Tartarus the unſeen Abyſs in or 
under the Earth, and by Amor the lovely Beauty and 
Harmony ot the World. Agreeably to this Moſes, af- 
ter he mentions the Chaotic State of the Earth, ſpeaks 
of the Face of the Deep, or Abyſs, and then the regu- 
lar Diſpoſition and beautiful Order of the World by 
the divine Wiſdom and Power of the Creator enſued; 
in which Things there 1 is an evident Analogy between 
them. 

AGAIN; 


— 
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As Alx, Heſiod tells us, that Chaos brought forth | 
Erebus and Nox, that is, Gl/oomineſs and Night: And 
Moſes ſays, that while the Earth was in the Chaos, a 
gloomy Darkneſs overſpread it, and all was Night ; 
for there was no Light, Again Heſiod ſays, from 
| Nox, or Night, ſprang Æther and Hemera, that is, 
f Air and the Day; and that they were produced, when 
4 Amor and Erebus were mixed together; that is, when 
; Light was divided from the Darkneſs, and both toge- 
ther made one Day. All which exactly anſwers Mo- | | 
ſes's Account of the Creation of the F:rmament, the 5 | 
Day and the Night. | | e | [ 
HESIOD farther tells us, that Tellus begat C- Hefiod's Theo- ö 
lum, every way equal to itſelf, and beſet with Stars, geny 2 Poetical 
and which cover'd the whole Earth, and was the Seat Imitation of j 
of the bleed Ged. That is, in Ain Words, God Moles's Cojme- | 
made and called the Dry Land Earth (Tellus,) and abe Warks | 
the Firmament he Ape Heaven [Cœlum, ) in which MM 
are the Stars, which he made alfo. He farther tells, | 4 
that the Earth (Tellus, ) begat high Mountains and de- Ee | 
lightful Caves of the Goddeſſes Nympbs ; as alſo Pela- | | 
gus and Pontus (Seas ;) agreeable to the Moſaic Ac- | | 
count of the Dry Land, and the Seas. Then he re- 
lates the Birth of Oczanus (the Ocean,) and a vaſt | | 
Progeny of other Deities, amongſt which was Saturn 
uus, from the Embraces of Tellus and Cœlum, or the 
Energy and prolific Influences of the Earth and the | | 
Heavens ; and by this Means he fills the World as full | 
of terreſtrial, celeſtial, and marine Gods, Goddeſſes, 
Nymphs, &c. as Hoſes had done with Men, Beaſts, 
Fools and Fiſhes : So that *tis to me evident, that the 
beginning of Heſiod's Theogony, is no other than a Poe- 
tical Imitation of Moſes's Coſmogony, or Creation of 
the World. ng, 

Tus Fable of Saturn, as before related, may be The Fable of ] 
interpreted, (1.) In a Philoſophical Senſe : For by Sa- S*turn ex- 4 
turn is meant Time; Saturn in Greet is called Cronos, 3 3 4 

and Time Cronos; the Difference is but one Letter. * 5 4 
Saturn devoured his Children, ſo Time devours and N 

conſumes all Things it has produced: Or elſe, the 

Fears, Months and Days are the Children of Time, 

which he devours and again produces anew. Laſtly, 

Saturn had his Scythe, fo has Time wherewith he mows 

down all Things; and E Serpent biting his Tail 

i 3 | * 
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is a proper Emblem of the endleſs Circulation of Years, 
| Ages, and other Periods of Time. | 
The Hiſtorical Secondly, Saturn in an Hiſtarical Senſe, is Noah : 
Senſe ; Saturn For *tis laid in his Time there was but one Language, 
1. Noah. which was common to Men and Beaſts; ſo in Noah's 
Days the whole Earth ſpake but one Tongue. Saturn's 
Wife was Tellus, or Rhea, or Ops, all which fignify 
the Zarth: And Neath in the Original Hebrew, is ſaid 
to be a Man of the Earth, or an Huſbandman. Saturn 
is ſaid to have found the Art of cultivating Fines and 
Fields, and by Scripture we find Noah the firſt Planter. 
of Vineyards, Again, Noah was overcome with Wine, 
ſo Saturn protected drunken Men. Noah curſed Ham 
for ſeeing his Na#eane/s and not hiding it; ſo Saturn 
made a Law to punith thoſe who ſhould look on the 
Gods naked. ' Noah and Saturn both foretold a Flood, 
and the Building an Ark, c. Saturn devoured all 
- his Sons but three; ſo Noah left all the old World 
behind him, dead and devoured as it were, whilſt he 
with his three Sons eſcaped with Life; with many 
other parallel Cog: f i 2 e 
The Gelden, IN Saturn's Reign was the Golden Age, which the 
Silver, Brazen Poets magnify the Happineſs of to that Degree, that 
and Iron Ages they would perſuade us the Earth fpontaneoufly brought 
moralixed. forth its Fruits without Man's Labour; that all things 
| were common to all; that there were no Quarrels 
nor Contentions among any; but that all the Earth 
enjoy'd a perfect Scene of uninterrupted Ea, Peace, 
Saturity, and Delight. The Moral of which is, that 
in the priſtine State of the World, Men's Reaſon, Na- 
tures, and Manners were more perfect, and conform- 
able to the Rules of Juſtice and Equity; and accord- 
ing as this their original Moral Rectitude declined, 
and gradually became depraved and corrupted in ſub- 
SLY ſequent Ages, ſo the Poets on that Score made the Sil- 
ver, the Brazen, and the Iron Age to ſucceed in or- 
der; and thereby beautifully. repreſented the fatal 
Gradation from primeval Virtue to modern Vice. Tis 
ſuppoſed this excellent Fiction took its Rite from Ne- 
| buchadnezzar's Dream. | | | 
The Hiſſorical FUPITER, according to Hiſtorians, was King 
Meaning of of Crete; and having depoſed his Father, afterwards 
Jupiter, Pluto, gjvided the Kingdom by Lot with his two Brothers 
ard Neptune. Maptune and Pluto; and becauſe the Eaſtern Part fell 
3 | | t 
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to Jupiter, the Weſlern to Pluto, and Maritime to 


Neptune, from whence they took Occaſion to feign, 
that Jupiter was King and God of Heaven, the Sun 


firſt riſing on his Dominions ; that Pluto was the So- 
vereign of Hell, becauſe the Sun going beneath his 


Territories, left the Earth in Gloomy Darkneſs ; Nep- 
tune alſo muſt needs be God of the Seas, whole Furiſ- 
diction lay bordering upon them. Again, in a Philo- 
fephical Senſe, Fupiter is taken for the Air and Hea- 
ven, and therefore commands the Tzunder, Light- 
ning, &c. Some by Jupiter underſtand Fate, the 
Stoical Cauſe of all Things. Others ſay by Jupiter is 
meant the Soul of the World, or that Principle which 
actuates the World, and renders it prolific and pro- 
ductive of all Things. : | 

By Apollo is meant the Sun, as is evident, ſince he 


was the God of Propheſy and Divinazion, as the Sun 


by his luminous Beams diſpels Dar#neſs, and brings 
conceal'd and hidden Things to Light. Apollo preſi- 
ded over the Art of Medicine; thus the Sun by its 
ſalutary and balmy Rays gives Natural Liſe to all 
Things, and cauſes the Plants and Herbs to grow for 


The Philbſophi- 
cal Fa of 
Jupiter, 


The Fable of 
Apollo ex- 
plain'd of the 
Sun, 


the Purpoſes of Health and Medicine. Apollo's Darts 


are an apt Emblem of radiating Beams of Light, which 
the Sun as it were darts or ſhoots upon the Body of 


the Barth. Lafty, Apo prefided over Myjc ; and 


is not the Sun the true Cauſe of the Harmony of the 


Spheres ? And does not his Harp of ſeven Strings re- 


prefent the even planetary Orbs, wherein they dance 
about the Sun perpetually. 5 

By Mercury is meant the Faculty of Elquence, or 
Uſe of Speech; his Name in Gree# ( Hermes) being 
compoſed of two Words, ſignifying to et. Hence 
he is called the Nuncio of the Gods, becauſe by Speech 
we are able to communicate our Thoughts to others, 
and make our Words the Meſſengers of our Minds. 


The Fable of 

Mercury mo- 

raliz'd; Mer- 
cary means 


Elgquence, 


Mercury was allow'd Wings; ſo our Words fly ſwift- - 


ly through the Air: He held a Golden Wand, to ſhew 
the Excellency of ſeaſonable and friendly Admonition ; 
he was the Interpreter of the Gods, as Words and Lan- 


guage are of our Minds to one another: He was the 


God of Merchandiſe, ſince all Commerce is tranſacted 
by means of the ſociable Faculty of Speech. He con- 


ducted the Souls of the Dead to the Shades below, ei- 
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ther to Hell or the Ely/ian Fields; which ſhews how 
much a Man's future State depends upon the Nature 
and Tenor of our Speech and Diſcourſe : Thus our 
Lord fays, By thy Mords thou ſhalt be juſtified, and by 
thy Words thou ſhalt be condemn'd. He ſtole Vulcan's 
Tools, Venus's Girdle, and attempted Jupiters Thun- 


der; all which ſhew the thieviſh Power of Eloquence, 


By Mars zs 


meant War. 


Bacchus 7zs 
Nimrod, or 
Moſes. 

The Moral of 
his Fable. 


By Juno rs 
meant the Air, 


Minerva it the 
Symbol of Wif- 
dom and Vire 


tut. 


which ſteals from us our very Senſes, and diſarms us of 
our Reaſon in the Attachs of Love and Sophiſtry. 

THE Fable of Mars holds forth the Nature of 
War His Countenance and Actions before related are 
all correſpondent thereto; and all ſo eaſy to be inter- 
preted and apply d, that the F able itſelf is its own 
Mythalogi/t. 

BACCHUS is aid by ſions to repreſent Nimrod, 
by others Moſes; there being many Circumſtances in 
which he may be thought to reſemble both, too te- 
dious here to enumerate. But as to the ra Senſe, 

*tis obvious Bacchus means Wine among the Poets. 
Thus Jupiter is ſaid to bear Bacchus in his Thigh, and 
thereby to go limping ; which ſhews how we reel to 
and fro, and ftagger through the Influence of too much 
Wine. Bacchus is always a Boy, ſo the olde/# Men 
when drunk are as filly as Children. Bacchus is na- 
ked ; and does not Wine dive/t Men of their Reaſon, 
and make them lay open all the Secrets of their Minds 
and Bodies too? Bacchus has Horns; and how many 
does Wine occaſion to be crown'd with thoſe En/igns 
of Cuckoldom ? Bacchus was inflam'd with the Love of 
Venus and Ariadne; thus Wine is a never-failing Provo- 
cative to Yenery and Debauchery; beſides abundance of 
other parallel Caſes. 

By Juno, the Conſert of Fove, is meant the 4 n 
She was both Siſter and Wife to Jupiter; ſo the Air 
was produced at the ſame Time as the Sky, and was 
cloſely conjoined therewith. - And by the Commix- 
ture of the Influences of the Heavens, and the YVapours 
of the Earth in the Air, they ſuppofed all Things al- 
moſt were produced, according as the moſt numerous 
Ine of Gods and Goddeſſes (prang from the £mbraces 
of ove and uno. 

INVERVA is ſuppoſed by ſome to perſonate 
Eve in the Maſk of Fable; but be that as it will, tis 


certain ſhe was the Symba! of Wiſdom and Fer A 
or 
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For Minerva was born of Jupiter's Brain; thus true 
NHiſdom is the Offspring of Heaven, and Chaſtity the 


39 


moſt heavenly and godlike Virtue. She was born 


armed; ſo a wile Man's Soul is armed with Wiſdom 
and Virtue, and is thereby rendered invincible : She 
was always a Virgin, as the wiſe and virtuous Perſon 
is often repreſented as cloath'd with Virgin Innocence 
and Purity. Minerva has a ſevere and ſtern Counte- 
nance ;, for nothing renders a Man more awful and 
truly great and noble, than Sagacity, Prudence, and 
a blooming Virtue: She was the Inventreſs of many 
noble and uſeful Arts; and truly moſt Arts and Sci- 
- ences have owed their Original to Wiſdom and Learn- 


ing. Minerva's Spindle and Diſtaſf teach an excellent 


Leſſon of Induſiry to every virtuous and difcreet Wo- 
man. When Tireſias ſaw Minerva naked, he loſt 
his Sight indeed, but became a Prophet inſtantly ; 
ſhewing that //7/aom and Virtus infinitely recompenſe 
all the Labour, Hardſhips, and Damage we ſuſtain in 
acquiring them. The Ow! was facred to Minerva, 
to thew that a zwi/e Man can ſee where others are ſtark 
blind. Minerva bore in her Shield the ſhocking Head 
of Meduſa, to intimate nothing is more formidable than 
47 Weapons of Wiſdom and Virtue, even in martial 
airs. 
_ THrarT /enus is the Emblem of Love is well known; 
the Manner of her Birth declares her to be carnal Luft ; 
her Companions ſhew the wanton Diſpaſitions of amo- 
rous Perſons, and their ſtrange Propenſities to obſcene 
Pleaſures. She preſides over Beauty, which is the 
great Fomenter of impure Defires and unchaſte Love. 
Venus rides in a Chariot, and no Wonder, for who 
rules with more imperious Sway, and leads more Cap- 
lives in Triumph, than the Paſſion Luſt? She wears a 
Crown, as being, always victorious. She carried a 
Looking-glaſs, to ſhew her the Frailty of her Beauty 
by the Brittlene/s of the Ga. She was born from 


The Fable of 
Venus mora- 
lized. 


the Sea, to ſhew the turbulent and reſtleſs State of 


Lovers. She was Wife to Vulcan; nothing being a 


more conſtant Aſſociate ot impure and unlawful 4- 


mours, than a dark Deformity of Mind. She play'd 


the W hore, was caught in Chains of Iron, and expoſed | 


naked ia the Embrace of her Lover to the Contempt 


of tp Gods; and what is more common than for a 
| | De- 
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Aurora, the 
Dawn of the 
Morn. 


The Hiftorical 


Senſe of Vulcan 
15 Tubal-Cain. 


in a Philbfophi- 
cal Senſe, Fire. 


In a Moral 
Senſe, the 
Flame of Lowe. 


The Fall: of 
Solus ex- 
plain d. 


Janus an an- 


tient King of 
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Debauchie to walk in the Iron Fetters of a guilty Con- 


ſcience, and be expoſed to the Contempt and Derijion 


of all? 

By Aurora, the Poets underſtood no more than the 
Dawn of the Morning, which ſpreads a diffuſive Lu- 
ſtre over all the Orient Sizes, and paints the Clouds, 
on which ſhe rides, with all their Golden Glory, fo 
beauteous to behold in Summer-time. EUR, 

VULCAN is only a Corruption of Tubal-Cain, 
by an Aphereſis of the firſt Syllable Tu; for then it 
will be Bal Cain; but the Eaſtern People pronounce 
B very often like Y, which in this Cafe makes Val- 
cain, from whence Yulcan eafily flows. Moreover, 
Vulcan was a Blackjmith and the God of Fire; and 
Tubal-Cain was the firſt Artificer in Braſs and Iron 
we read of; and of conſequence they were the ſame 
Perſon. Secondly, in a Philoſophical Senſe, Vulcan is 
Fire; thus Vulcan is Lame, becauſe Fire cannot be 
ſupported without Fuel. He was caſt down from 
Heaven, becauſe the Lightning is darted thence ; and 
ſaid to fall on the Hlaud Lemnos, becauſe it is remark- 
ably ſubject to Lightning. Thirdly, Vulcan in a Mo- 
ral Senſe is the Name of Love ; he was the Huſband of 
Venus; and whoever give themſelves up to her, ſhe 
ſeldom fails to make them Yulcans, as filthy, naſty, 
and deform'd as he, as black as Hell. Every effemi- 
nate Man is a Vulcan, a Blackſmith, who with his 
(Cyclops,) deformed and fightleis Paſſions, is always 
toiling at the burning Forge of Luſt, and making 
Thunder-bolts, which at laſt will fall on his own 
Head. 

By #olus you are to underſtind an antient Xing 
of the Zoltan Iſſands, who ſtudied Afronomy and Phi- 
loſophy, and particularly the Nature of the Hinds, fo 
that he could tel] what Times and how long ſuch 
Winds and Tempeſt would be, and when it would 
be calm; in which kind of Skill he was the more per- 
feed by the Clouds, Miſts, and Smoke of theſe Iſlands, 
which always preſaged great Store of Winds, ſo that it 
was generally believed they were under his Power, and 
that he could raiſe and calm them at his Pleaſure. 

FF ANUS was a perfect Emblem of Prudence. He 
was the moſt antient King of /taly, among the Abor:- 


Italy; end an gines, and received Saturn when his Son Jupiter ba- 


Eiſh'd 
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niſh'd him from Crete, and gave him Part of his 


Kingdom. Saturn taught him Huſbandry, and Cotning 
Money ; and in ſhort his Knowledge and Skill was 
ſuch, that he was reckoned the wiſeſt of all Kings, 
and knew Things paſt and future ; therefore he was 


rever'd, and painted with #vo Faces, as all prudent 


Men, in a Senſe, ought to have: For Prudence con- 
ſiſteth mainly in a Remembrance of Things paſt, and in 
the Forehght of Things to come. Fanus holds in his 


91 
Emblem of 
Prudence. · 


Hani a Key; ſoa prudent Perſon may be ſaid to have 
the Key of Knowledge, and to unlock many Boubts, 


Myſteries, and Intricacies which puzzle and obſtruct 


others in the Affairs and various Exigencies of Life. 


Fanus's Altars and Incenſe ſhew that the Honour and 
Adoration of the Almighty is the Effect of Prudence 


and Under/tanding ; and that Faols only ſay there 1s 0 


God, and worſhip none. EST Be 

\ VESTA is the ſame with Fire; as is evident from 
various Expreſſions in the Poets : But it is rather ſup- 
poſed by Ye/?a.is underſtood the Vital Flame or Heat 


Veſta means 
Fire, and the 
natural Heat 


of the Body, which is the firſt Principal of Animal 9 ibe Bac. 


Nature, The Veſtal Fire was perpetual ; fo is the 
Native Heat of Bodies, which conſtantly warms and 
actuates the whole. The Veſtal Virgins, if they ne- 
glected this Fire, and let it go out, were grievouſly 
punithed, and buried alive. We are thoſe /2/tal Vir- 
gins, who, if we neglect to nouri/h and keep up the 
Vital Flame of our Bodies to its due Tenor, or corrupt 
and weaken the ſame by Debauchery and ill Courſes, 


divers Diſeaſes will excruciate and torture us; we ſtab 


or Reputations and bury them in Ignominy and Re- 
proach, whilſt we live ; and the Flame becoming ex- 
tint, our Memories are interred with our Carcaſſes, 
and rot with them in the Grave. 1 88 

By Ceres is to be underſtood that genial prolific 
Principle in the Earth, which is the Cauſe of Vegeta- 
tion, or of the Production and Nouriſhment of Herbs, 
Corn, Fruits, and Trees. Ceres is beautiful and well- 


| ſhaped, ſo is the Earth arrayed in all the Gaiety of 


ver nal Verdure and flowery Pride. Ceres was born 0\ 


Saturn and Ops, that is, of Huſbandry and the fertile 


Soil; ſo is Corn: She wore yellow Hair; and the 
Ears of Corn, when ripe, are adorn'd with that Golden 
Colour She was crown'd with the Ears of Corn, ſo 

roll 


% 


The Fable of 
Ceres explain'd 
Phi loſaphicaliy 
and Moralhy. 
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The Philhſipli- 
cal Significa- 
tron of the God 
Pan. 


By Diana is 
meant the 


Moen. 


The Fable of 
Endymion 
explain d. 


The Fable of 
Actæon - 
ralized. 


and undo themſelves. 
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is the Earth in Harveſt. Eriſictbon contemned the 


Sacrifices of Ceres, defiled her Groves, &c. for which 


ſhe puniſh'd him with perpetual Hunger. This ſhews 
how every (Erijifhen) idle Perſon, who hates Indu- 
ſtry, ſhould be puniſh'd with Hunger, and cloath'd 
with Rags. Ceres once abſconded herſelf, and in her 


-Abſence a general Corruption of the Corn and Fruits 
enſued, and from thence ſprang a great Infection a- 


mong all Beaſts and Cattle; the Moral of which is 
too ealy to need explaining. | | 
By the Image of the God Pan the Poets underſtood 


the Univerſe, for the Word Pan in Greek ſignifies all; 


tis upper Part reſembled a Man, his lower Parts a 
Beaſt. ; becauſe Alen and Beaſts make the moſt con- 
fiderable Part of the World, and the former much the 


ſaperiar. His red Face repreſents the bluſhing Splendor. 


of the Skies; his Horns thoſe of the Moon; his ſpot- 
ted Skin, the party-calour'd Firmament, or the flarry 


Sky ; his hairy ſhagged Thighs and Legs, the Shrubs and 


Trees of the Earth ; his Goat's Feet, the Stability of 
the Earth; and his Pipe of ſeven Reeds, the celeſtial 


Harmony of the /even planetary Spheres. 


DIANA repreſents the Moon; therefore ſhe ap- 
pears horned. Diana is ſaid to have three Counte- 


nances; ſo has the Moon her three Phaſes of New, 


Quarter, and Full, Diana is ſaid to be a great Hun- 
zreſs, becauſe the Moon is conſtantly journeying round 
the Earth, and darting her Rays thereon. She was a 
Virgin, becauſe the Moon is One, and has no A/ectate, 
Tis faid ſhe had a Gallant, nam'd Endymion, whom 
ſhe ſo lov'd, as to deſcend out of Heaven to kiſs him; 
which Fable implies no more than that Endymion was 
a great Aſtronomer, and firſt deſcribed the Courſe of 
the Moon. Again, . 

As Adtæon was hunting one Day, he chanced to 
ſpy Diana bathing herſelf in a Fountain; and becauſe 


he dared to behold the Goddeſs naked, ſhe turn'd him 


into a Stag, whom his own Hounds purſued, and de- 
voured him. By which Fable is intimated, that thoſe 


Who ſpend their Time in over curious Reſearches into 


the Nature of ſecret Things, are juſtly made a Prey to 
their idle and impious Humours, and generally beggax 
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: By the Fables of the Sirens, Circe, Charybdis and The Moral of 
s Scylla, is repreſented to us the enſnaring Nature of % Fable of 
| Pleaſures, Volufttuouſneſs, Luſt, and Gluttony, The e Sirens. 
S7rens are the vain deceitful Pleafures, which as it 
| were ſing and ſooth us to ſeep, to a State of /en/ele/s 
9 Stupidity, and then never fail to deyour us. Citrce Of Circe, the 
was that terrible Mitch who it is ſaid drew down the Sorcereſt. 
Stars from Heaven, and by her Sorceries turn'd all | 
her Viſitants into Hogs, Dogs, Bears, Wolves, and 
ſuch like Beaſts ; and doth not Yoluptuoujneſs, by a 
kind of Sorcery, fo infatuate Men and change their 
Natures into a fwini/h, cynical, and beſtial Diſpoſition, 
that they rather reſemble Brutes than Men? And 
even thoſe who by their Wit, Learning and Virtue too, 
have ſhone like the Stars in the Firmament, have 
fallen too often from their Glory, by the inchanting 
Power of ſenſual and ob/cene Pleaſure : None being 
ſufficiently guarded againſt her, but (Des) a virtu- 
ous, pious, and valiant Man, who ſcorns the ſordid 
Pleaſures of a ſenſual Life. Again, Scylia is Luſt, the Of Seyla; 
fatal Rock on which ſo many have ſhipwreck'd their 5 
Honeſty, Honour, and Fortunes. Charibdis is the hor- and f Cha 
rible Whirlpool of Gluttony, the inſatiable Gulbh, rybdis. 
: which hath drawn down Families alive, devour'd 
7 whole Eſtates, and ſucks detun all Things into an 
. Abyſs of + og | | 
5 PLUTUS, or MAMMON, as being the God The Fable of 
| | of Riches, hath his Palace in Hell, and no Place more Plutus ra- 
fitting; for, can any one ſerve tne true God and /ized. 
Mammon? Is not Wealth the Root of all Evil? Can 
there be any more ready Way to Hell than to hunt 
after Riches? Plutus is faid to be lame Ah]! how do 
rich Men limp when they go to give Alms, how flow 
their Motion! What diſmal Grimaces attend their 
Acts of Charity! Plutus was blind; and what rich 
Man can /ee the Wants of his poor Neighbours ? How 
pur-blind are they to Merit ! and how few rich Men 
can ſee any Folly or Defetts in themſelves | Plutus was 
very Injudicious; the Picture of a Rich Man! who 
paſleth by good Men, and heaps his Favours on the 
Bad and Uudeſerving. Plutus was ti morous, fo are all 
Rich Men; they are continually in a Panic, and 
watch their Treaſures with the utmoſt Care aud 
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94 Of MYTHOLOGY. 
The Fable of Tu Centaurs were antient People of Theſſaly neat 
the Gentaurs Mount Pelion, who firſt broke Horſes for War; the 
caplain d. ignorant Country People ſeeing them at a Diſtance on 
Horſeback, ſuppoſed they were (both Horſe and Man) 
but one Creature; whence the Fable before-men- 
tioned. | | 
As alſo that THe Fable of the Monſter Geryon's having three 
of Geryon. Bodies, is thus to be underſtood : Geryon was, in an- 
tient Times, a King of the three Spaniſb [lands call'd 
Balearides: Or elſe thus; from the Unity there was 
between the three Brethren of that Name, who ruled 
ſo lovingly together, that they al! three ſeemed to have 
but one Soul, . | 
Harpies, By the Helliſß Monſters Harpies, and Gorgons, &c. 
Gorgons, Se. are to be underſtood the black and deviliſh Arts and 
moralized. Practices of Lewd and Vicious Nomen; who having 
caſt off all Shame, Modeſty, and Grace, appear in their 
Aﬀettions, Paſſions, and Actions as monſtrous and de- 
| m'd as the Infernal Inhabitants now mentioned. 
The Fition of THE Chimera is a Fiction deriv'd from a Volcano 
tbe Chimera or Mountain of Lycia which caſts out Fire: For on 
explain'd. the Top thereof Lions harboured ; Goats in and about 
the Middle, where there was much Paſture, and the 
bottom thereof abounded with Serpents; and becauſe 
Bellerophon made this Mountain habitable, he was ſaid 
do ſlay the Chimera. 
Tantalus ze TANTALUS was deſign'd to repreſent a Miſer; 
Emblem of a for like him they live in the midſt of Plenty, but en- 
Mifer. Joy it not. Tis peculiar to them to ſtarve in a con- 
tinual Feaſt ; to famiſh amidit full Barrels, and to 
freeze by the Hire. ſide. 
The Story of OK PH EUS and AMP HION are ſaid to be 
Orpheus a»d fo very ſkilful in Muſic, that the firſt play'd on his 
Amphion - Harp and ſung fo tweetly, that he tamed wild Beaſts, 
ralized. ſtay'd the Cour/e of R vers, and made the Woods fol- 
low him; and that by the Melody of the latter, the 
Stones moved ſo regularly, that they form'd the Wall 
of the Citv of Thebes. The Moral of all which is this, 
That Orpheus and Ampbion were both Men ſo eloguent, 
that they perſuaded thoſe who lived /avage Lives, like 
the wild Beaſts, before, to embrace the Rules and 
Manners of Civil Society. | 
The Fiction of AT LAS is laid by the Poets to have born the 
Atlas, whence, Nord on his Shoulders; which Fiction aroſe hence, 
| | that 
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that Atlas, an antient King of Mauritania in Africa, © 
firſt invented the Science of A/fronomy, and reduced 
the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies to ſome Degree 
of Certainty and Regularity, which were all before 
unknown. | T1 | 

 HESPERUS was the Brother of Atlas, who e Fable of 

alſo ſtudied A/fronomy, and frequently went up Mount Heſperus. 
Atlas (fo nam'd of his Brother) to view the Stars: At 
laſt he went up and came down no more ; at this the 
People imagin'd that he was carried to Heaven, and 
became the Evening and Morning Star, call'd Heſpe- 
rus (or Veſper) and Phoſphorus, or Lucifer. 

TE Heſperides were three Daughters of Heſperus, Ty, Gardens 
by Name Agle, Arethuſa, Heſperethuſa ; and tis faid f the Heſpe- 
in their Gardens Trees were planted which bore rides he fame 
Golden Fruit; theſe Trees were guarded by a watch- with the Car- 
ful Dragon, which at laſt Hercules kill'd and carried den Eden. 
away the Golden Apples, The Ground of this Fable : 

is ſuppoſed to be the Garden of Eden, and the forbid- 
f den Tree of Knowledge, and Tree of Life, the Trees 
3 which bare the Golden Fruit. | | 
| PROMETHEUS, the Son of IJapetus, is ſaid ꝓu. Figim of 
to have madea Man of Clay or Earth, and afterwards Prometheus 
to ſteal Fire from Heaven, in order therewith to put and Pandora 
Life and Soul into his Man; this Theft ſo diſpleaſed appiizd to the 
Jupiter, that he ſent Pandora into the World to Pro- Creation of 
5 metheus with a Box, from which, when open'd by Adam end 
| her Huſband Epimetheus, there flew out all Sorts of Eee, —_— 
5 Evili and Diſeaſes which have peſter'd Mankind ever Fall of Mas. 
ſince. And afterwards Prometheus was chain'd to 
Mount Caucaſus, and an Eagle perpetually prey'd on 
his Liver, as a farther Puniſhment of his Impiety. 
As to the Moral of all this, I think his making a 
Man of Clay may allude to the Creation of Alam out 
of the Duſt of the Earth: And that Pandora (who 
alſo was made by Vulcan at Fupiter's Command, and 
whom every Deity adorn'd with various Gifts, Mi- 
ner va giving her Wiſdom, Venus Beauty, Apollo Mu- 
fic, Mercury Eloquence, c. I ſay this Pandora) 
was Eve, who, to be ſure, before the Fall poſleſs'd all 
the Heavenly Graces and Endowments poſſible, but 
by her Tranſgreſſion (the Fatal Box) ſhe open'd the 
* all the ſubſequent Evils and Miſchigßs in the 
orld, 
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Of MYTHOLOGY. 
DEUCALION (the Son of Prometheus) and his 
Wife Pyrrha, are ſaid to reign in The//ally, when a De- 
luge happen'd ſo great that it overflow'd the Earth, and 
deſtroyed all Mankind, excepting only Deucalion and 
his Wife Pyrrha, who were carried in a little Ship 
upon Mount Parnaſſus; and when the Waters abated, 
they conſulted the Oracle of Themis, to know how 
Mankind might be again reſtored ; the An/wer was, 
They /hould caſt the Bones of their Great Mother behind 
them, (i. e. the Stones of the Earth ; ) accordingly 


they did fo, and from theſe Stones ſprang a New Race 


J phigenia 16 
Jeptha's 
Daughter. 


The Fable of 


Phaeton vari- 


ouſly applied. 


To Phut Sor 
of Cham. 


of Men and Nomen. All which, 'tis very evident, is 
but a Poetical Metamorphoſis of Noah's Flood, and 
ſome of its moſt conſiderable Circumſtances. 
IPHIGE N1 4 was the Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clhytemneſtra ; her Father by chance kill'd a Stag 


of Diana's, who in Revenge ſtopt the Paſſage of his 


Fleet with contrary Winds, and the Oracle told them, 
that Diana would not be appeas'd, unleſs ſome of A- 
gamemnon's Blood were ſacrificed. Whereupon Uly//es 
got Iphigenia from her Mother by Craft ; but as ſhe 
ſtood by the Altar at Aulis, ready to be ſacrificed, 
Diana pitied her, and put a Hind in her ſtead ; and 
made her one of her Prie/le/jes, who ſolemnized her 
Sacrifices with human Blood. And now how plainly 
does this appear to be the Scripture-Hiſtory of Feptha's 
Daughter, under the Diſguiſe of Poetical Fiction, and 
ſome fabulous Accommodations. | 
PHAETON was the Son of Sol and Clymene ; 

he requeſted of his Father Phebus to drive the Chariot 
of the Sun for one Day: He granted it, but warn'd 
him of the Danger thereof : Phaeton, careleſs of an 

future Event, mounts the Chariot, the Fiery Hark: 
drove furiouſly through the Heavens, and their Driver 
not able to govern them, let the Reins go, and had 
like to have ſet the whole World on Fire; to prevent 
which Jupiter ſtruck him with a Thunderbolt, fo that 
he fell into the River Eridanus, now call'd the Ps. 
His Siſters were turn'd into Poplar Trees, and wept 
for him with Tears of Amber on the ſame R7ver's 
Banks. Some think this Phaeton was Phut the third 
Son of Cham, who was ſkill'd in Mironomy, and there- 
fore call'd the Son of So; and that he foretold the 
great Conflagrations in Italy and Athiopia, which _— 
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pen'd Anno Mundi 2426. Others ſay, this Fable had 
its Origin from the Hiſtory of Elijab, who was taken 95 Elijah? 
up into Heaven in a Chariot and Horſes of Fire. 
Others think it refers to the Deſtruction of Sodom, 7 re Burn- 
Gomorrah, &c, by Fire and Brimſtonèe rain'd from ing of Sodom, 
Heaven. And laſtly, 'tis ſuppoſed the Moral is le- &c. _ 
vell'd at ambitious and inconſiderate Princes, and Th, Myr al 
Prime Miniſters, who, uncapable of the high and zheref- 
weighty Charge they have taken on them, let looſe | 
the Reins of their indiſcrete Government, and thus 
ſet the Subjects all in a Combuſtion, and endanger their 
own Downfal. Such a Phaeton fell upon the River 
orc and ſet England in Flames, not an Age 
Ince. | 
NISUS was a King of the Megarenſes, and had The Fable of 
a Purple-cobhur'd or Golden Lock of Hair among the Niſus and his 
reſt on his Head; on this Lock of Hair the Fortune Daughter, the 
of his Kingdom depended. His Daughter Stylla fell eme with | 
in Love with Minos, who beſieged her Father in Me- nr imp and 
gara; and cutting off her Father's Golden Lock, ſhe . 
gave it to Minos, and with it the Kingdom; where- 
upon Niſus died with Grief, and was turn'd into an 
Hawk, and his Daughter into a Lark. Whence the 
Antipathy between theſe two Birds ever ſince. The 
whole of this Fable is undoubtedly grounded on the 
Scripture Relation of Sampſon and his Miſtreſs Deli- 
lah ; with 2 little Variation allowable to the Poets. 
NARCISSUS was feign'd to be the Son of the 73, Fable of 
River Cephiſſus and the Nymph Liriope. Tireſias be- Nirciflus no- 
ing aſked concerning the Child's Fortune at his Birth, ralixed. 
anſwer'd, He ſhould live ſo long as he did not fee 
himſelf. He proved ſo beautiful a Youth that ſeveral 
Nymphs fell in Love with him, but he lighted them 
all. Afterwards ſecing his own Face in a Spring, he 
ſo fell in Love with himſelf, that he pin'd away, and 
dying was chang'd into a Flower of his Latin Name, 
the Daffodilly, By Narciſſus is meant the Proud and The Emblem 
Scornful Perſon, who deſpiſeth every body, eſpecially of a Proud 
(Nymphs) modeſt, ſincere, and humble Perſons ; and is and Scornful 
fo full of Philauty, Self love, Self-conceit, that he is Man. 
enamour'd with his own Shadow; but never fails to | 
die in the Eſleem of all wife Men, who look on him 
only as a gaudy, /howy Trifle, a mere Daffodilhy. ” 
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*T rs ſtoried of Midas (a rich King of Phrygia) 
that he requeſted of Bacchus, his Gueſt, that all he 
touch*d might be Gold; *twas granted, and he ſoon 
turn'd his Houtes and whole Mountains into Gold; 
and touching his /7i&uals and Drink, he turn'd that 
into Gold too. And now ſeeing his Folly, he de- 
fired to have his Wih revok'd, and he was bid to 
waſh himſelf in the River Paclolus, whereupon he be- 
came the ſame as he was before, but the River to this 
Day produces Golden Sand. By this Fable is very per- 
tinently ſet forth the Folly of Man, in depending upon 
his own Wiſdom and Sufficiency, and ſetting light by 
the Divine Providence and Aſſiſtance. For, if we 
were left to ourſelves, we ſhould (Midas like) be cra- 


ving the Things which would be moſt pernicious, and 


ſoon bring us to repent thereof. From hence too we 
learn, that God very often brings Men to a Sight of 
their Folly, and to admire his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
by permitting them the Experience of their own Choice 
a while, 

MOMUS is the laſt Mythologic Character 1 ſhall 
conſider the Moral of : His Story has been related, 
where we find indeed that he was reckoned a Deity, 
but was dignihed with no other Epithet than that of 
the Carping God. He was faid to be the Son of Night 
and Sleep, becauſe of his dull and gloomy Mind, 
which rendered him very imprudent, injudicious, and 
conſequently unfit for a Judge or Critic. He was 
called Styg:ian Momus, becauſe he was hated by the 
Gods and Men. He did nothing himſelf, but ſpent 
all his Time in reprehending, cavilling with, and de- 
preciating the Works and Labours of the Gods and 
Men. From all which Characters, the Moral of Mo- 
mus eaſily diſplays itſelf in the Perſon of an ill. natur- 
ed, ignorant, envious, carping Critic; who, as he is 
generally too idle and deficient in his Ii tellects to do 
any thing of Merit himſelf, ſo he (ambitious not- 
withſtanding) has no other Way to diſtinguiſh him- 
elf, and ſeem conſiderable, but by defaming, calum- 
niating, and undervaluing the Works and Perſons of 
other Men, He is conſcious of his own [mbeci/ity and 
Incapacity to merit Praiſe and genuine Honour; and 
envying others the Happineſs, he does all he can to 
deprive them of it, and make the World believe they 

| | deſer ve 
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deſerve it not. But how upid and vain, as well as 
proud and envious, muſt ſuch a Wretch as Momus be, 
to think that a Man's Character for Learning and 
Merit is to be eſtimated and determined by his unge- 
nerous, ignorant and malicious Verdict ! Does not 
this great Affair depend on the Judgment of the Viſe 
and Prudent, who are well acquainted with the Im- 
perfections of human Nature, and are therefore to be 
reputed the only equitable Fudges of the Merit of hu- 
man Productions? Such will make a generous and 
reaſonable Allowance for Frailties and Defects, where 
the Cauſe and Deſign is good and honourable. | 
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Language, 
what, 


Speech. 


The component 
Parts of Lan- 
guage. 


Letters. 


Words, &c. 


Alphabet. 


Of LANGUAGE in general; of 
GRAMMAR in general; and 
particularly that of the EN GLISH 
TonGus. 


WP AINGUAGE is a Set or Collection of 
C $I Sounds or Notes made uſe of by any Na- 
a * tion or People to expreſs the Ideas of their 
| Mind, and by this means to render their 
YI Thoughts and Conceptions intelligible to 
each other. The Actual Communication of our Senti- 
ments to others in this Manner, is called Speech, or 
Speaking. 8 | | 
THE component Parts of a Language are different - 
Kinds of Sounds ; of which ſome are Simple, and 
others variouſly compounded. The Marks whereby 
the Simple Sounds are expreſſed to the Sight, are called 
Letters or Characters; and the various Aſemblage 
and Combinations of Letters make the Eapreſſions of 
Compound Sounds; which again are of divers Sorts, 
as Syllables, Words, and Phraſes ; of which more by 
and by. 
IT is cuſtomary among all People to make an or- 
derly Arrangement of all the Letters uſed in their Lan- 


. guage, which we call by the Gree# Name Alphabet ; 


Dictionar pr 
Lexicon. 


Grammar. 


as alſo of all the Words and Terms which compoſe 
the ſame : And ſuch a Collection or Catalogue of 
Words is by Us called a Dictionary, and for the learn- 


ed Languages, a Lexicon, And the Art which teaches 


how the Letters and Words of any Language ought 
to be ſet and combin'd together for proper Speech, is 
what we call Grammar, 555 


IN 
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In Language we are to conſider two main Things, Idiom ef Speech, 
viz. (I.) The Idiom, Phraſeolbgy, or Manner of Ex- what. 
preſſion, which is peculiar to that Nation, and diffe- 
rent from what is uſed by any other. Thus when we 
ſay, * All that came out of hi; Loins, the Hebrews ſay, * Gen. xlvi. 
out of his Thigh, We ſay, A Perſon is ten Years old; 26. 
the Hebrew Idiom is, He is the Son of ten Years. We 
fay, An Huſband-man ; they, A Man of the Earth, 

&c. (2.) The ſecond Thing is Dialect, which is the Dialct, what, 
ſame in the main as the Original Language, but differs 
therefrom in the Ending or Termination of Words, 
for the moſt part ; the Change of many entire Words, 
or the Addition or leaving out proper Letters in the 
Syllables of Words. So the Name God in the Stan- 
dard Greek is Theos, but in the Doric Dialect it is 
Seos; thus for Glaſſa, a Tongue; the Attic Dialect 
ſays Glotta; and thus in others. | | 
Tu Relation between the Standard or Original 
Language, and the Dialecis which proceed from it, is 
ſimilar to that between the Mather Parent and her 
Children; and on this Account it is, that thoſe Ori- 
ginal Languages are commonly called Mother Tongues. Muther | 
Of theſe Parent or Mother Languages, there are ſeve- Tongues, what. 
Tal in the World; ſome reckon Eleven, ſome count 
more. Among them all, there are Four which de- 
ſerve more Notice than the reſt, and thyy are, (1) 
The Hebrew ; (2.) The Greet; (3.) The Latin; 
(4.) And the Old Gothic, The others are leſs conſi- 
derable. | | | 

Tre Hebrew Tongue is the moſt antient in the Of the He- 
World, at leaſt that are known to the Europeans. brew Dial 4s 
From it ſprang a very augu/t and flouriſhing Progeny of 
Dialecis, viz. the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Samaritan, and the Ethiopic. The two firſt differ 
chiefly in the Characters, there being a near Affinity 
in the Form of the Words, and Texture of the Tongues 
themſelves. The Arabic is a moſt copious Tongue, 
having a thouſand different Words for a Sword, five 
hundred for a Lion, and two hundred for a Serpent. 

The chief Properties of theſe Oriental Tongues are, The Properties 
(.) The Primitive Words, or the Themes of their of the Eaſtern 
Verbs, in general, conſiſt of but three Letters, and Torgues. 
ſome few of four. (2.) That theſe Letters are all 
Conſonants, as PK D, BRZ L, Sc. (3.) That 
9 95 4 | the 
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the Vnvels are moſtly Points placed under the ſaid 
Conſonants in the Theme, as PK P, that is, PAK AD, 
he vifited; BRZ L, that is, BAR Z EL, Iron. 


(4.) That they diſtinguiſn the Maſculine and Feminine 
Genders in Verbs as well as Nouns, by different Termi- 
nations. (5. ) That the Orientals write and read from 
the Right Hand to the Left, contrary to the Euro- 

| Peans. 1 | 
Of the Greek THE Greet Language is the next Mother Tongue, 
Language and and in the Texture of its Words is as compound as the 
its ſeveral FHlebrew is ſimple; on which Account it obtains a 
Diakas. wonderful Yartety and Copiouſneſs of Words, beyond 
any other Language. The principal Dialecis of this 
Tongue are, (1.) The Attic which was ſpoken- at 
Athens, and the Country round, between Achaia and 
Macedonia. (2.) The Ionic, uſed in Ionia, a Coun- 
try in Leſſer Af, between Caria and Molis, inhabit» 
ed by a Greek Colony in former Times. (3.) Doric, 
ſpoken by the Dorians, a People inhabiting a Part of 
Achaia. (4.) Aolic, uſed by the Æolians, who lived 
in that Part of Aſia between Jonia and Treas, near the 
Helleſpont. | 
Of the Latin THe Latin is that Mother Tongue, which of all 
Tongue and its others can boaſt the Nobleſt Progeny of Living and 
Diales. Polite Dzale#s ; for ſhe gave Birth to the Italian, the 
French, the Spaniſb, the Portugueze, and a good Part 
of the Engliſh, and is herſelf ſtill in Being; and more 
univerſally embraced than any other ever was, or, per- 
An Tflance of haps ever will be. To give one Inſtance of the dif- 
their Diffe- ferent Literance between this great Parent and her ſe- 
Es veral Daughters, take that of Royal Dignity, which 
by the Mother Tongue herſelf (the Latin) was called 
ajeftas ; but by the Italian, Maeſta; by the Spa- 
niſh, Mageſtad ; by the French, Majeſts ; and by the 
Englhyh, Majęſty. S 
Of the Gothic, FROM the antient Gothic Tongue proceeded the two 
and its Dia- great Branches, the Teutonic and Saxon Languages; 
heats. from whence all the Northern Tongues, as ſo many 
Grand-children, had their Being; as the Swediſh, Da- 
niſb, Norwegian, High and Low Dutch, Flemiſh, Scots, 
and Engliſh, Every one knows, that the Bulk of our 
Language is derived from the two great Sources of the 
Teutonic and Saxon, Thus the Saxons ſaid, Feder, 
Suna, 
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Suna, Hus, Biſcep-ric, Werth-ſcqpe, Godleas, God. 
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licneſſe, &c. from whence the Engliſb ſay, Father, 


Son, Houſe, Biſhoprick, Worſhip, Godleſs, Gadlineſs. 
To theſe may be added the Sclavonic, another very 
conſiderable Mother Tongue, as being of great Anti- 


Juity, and very large Extent in the North-eaſtern 


Parts of Europe; the Tongues of Ruſſia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, &c. are Dialects of it. The Old Hritiſb or 
Melch, and the Iriſb, which alſo the Highland Srots 
ſpeak, are reckoned among the Mother Tongues; but 
have nothing in them worth Notice. And thus much 
for the Language in general: I ſhall now treat of 
our own Language in particular; and firſt of its Com- 
Poſition. | | 

THe antient Speech of this Iſland was the Gaulic, 
or old French, as being (in all Probability) firſt peo- 
pled from Gallia, or antient France. But, a little be- 


fore our Saviour's Time, Julius Cæſar having invad- 


ed and ſubdued the Britons; and in Claudius's Time, 
and ſoon after, a Roman Colony being planted here, 
Britain became a Roman Province; and the Latin 
Language, which the Romans then ſpoke, was intro- 
duced and mixed with the Britiſß; though it never 
could ſuppreſs it. Afterwards, the Roman Legions be- 
ing called home, the Scots and Piers (the Inhabitants 
of North-Britain) took the Opportunity to attack 
and harraſs the Northern Parts of England; upon 
which King /ortigern, about the Year 440, called to 
his Aſſiitance the Saxons, a great and powerful People 
in the North Parts of Germany, who with their Neigh- 
bours the Angles, Teutones, &c. came over, under the 
Conduct of Hengi/t and Hor/a, who, ſubduing the 
Pitts and Scots, were rewarded for their Service, firſt 
with the Je of Thanet, and after with the whole 
County of Kent, which they govern'd about 350 Years 
but growing powerful, they quarrelled with, and by 
Degrees diſpoſſeſſed the Inhabitants of all the Country 
on this Side the Severn, and divided it among them- 
ſelves into Seven Kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptar- 
chy. Thus they deſtroy'd the Britiſb Tongue, toge- 


ther with its Inhabitants (excepting ſome who retir'd 


over the Mountains of Wales, and carried with them 
their Language) and their own Language became the 
general Language of the //and, and thus continued 
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till about the Year 800. Then the Danes infeſted 


the North and Eaſi Parts of England, and obtaining 


Porting, they at laſt arrived to the ſole Government 
of it, in about two hundred Years; and ſo the an- 
tient Speech became tinctured alſo with the Dauiſb 
Language. But their Rule laſting ovly e Ep 
Years, made not fo great Alteration in the 

Saxon, as the next Revolution, which was by Milliam 
the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy in France; who 
came over into England, vanquiſh'd the Denes, and 


ſubdued the whole Land; and as a Monument of 


their Conqueſt, the Normans endeavoured to make 
their Language as generally receiv'd as their Com- 


mands; and thus compleated the Mixture, or rather 


the Medley of Language in Great Britain. 
THE Engliſ Tongue, ſuch as it is at this Day, 
which eighteen hundred Years ago was the pure Bri— 


tiſb or Welſb, is now a Mixture of (I.) A little Bri- 
_ tiſh; (2.) a great deal of Latin; (3. ) a yet far greater 


Part of Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic; (4.) ſome few 
Strictures of Daniſh; and (5.) an abundance of Nor- 
man French. But lince thoſe aniient Times, we have, 


by means of Learning, Commerce, &c. received very 


great Improvements from the Greet, Latin, Modern 


French, Italian, Dutch; and many proper Names of 


Men, Places, and Thines, from the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and other Eaſtern Tongues. 

Bu r in our Language is thus a Mix- 
ture or Compound of ſuch heterogeneous Ingredients; 


Quinteſſence 4 yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that only the choice 


others. 
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FT, ongue com- 


bar d with 


and valuable Parts of other Tongues have been ſe- 


lected and incorporated together in the Body of our 


own, which therefore may be looked upon as the 
Quinteſſence of various Tongues ; and by enfranchiſing 
and indenizentng foreign Words and Terms of Arts 
and Sciences, it is indeed become a very copious, pi- 
thy, ſignificant and learned Language; abounding 
with all the Flnvers of Rhetoric, capable of all the 
Delicacy, fine Similies and Alluſions of Poetry, and of 
ſupplying both the Pulpit and Bar with all the Force 
and Energy that Speech can pretend to. 

IN fine, though it be not fo ſacred as the Hebrew, 


ſo extenſive as the Arabic, nor quite ſo learned as the 


Greek ; ſo neither. is it 10 ſcanty as the Hebrew, fo 
difficult 


glo- 
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difficult and irregular as the Arabic, ſo barbarous as others, and | 
the 1ri/h, ſo hard and unſounding as the Welch, fo characterix d. 


uncouth as the Dutch, nor ſo effeminate as the French; 
yet it is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spa- 


niſh, as courtlike as the French, and as amorous and 


founding as the [talian ; and is every way enriched and 
beautified with all the Ornaments and Decorations 
any Language is capable of, and htly adapted to the 
maſculine, curious, and noble Genius of the renowned 
People who uſe it. I proceed now to ſay ſomewhat 
of the Grammar thereof ; and firſt of that Science in 
general. | 20? 
GRAMMAR is defined to be, The Art of ex- 
preſſing the Relation of Things by Words in Conſtruction, 
with due Accent in Speaking, and Orthography in Mrit- 
ing, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe, whoſe Lan- 


guage we learn: Or, Grammar is the Art of Speak- 


ing and Writing truly. Of Grammar there be four 
Parts. (1.) Orthography, which treats of Letters. 
(2.) Proſedy, of Syllables, and due Pronunciation 
(3.) Etymology, or Analogy, which treats of Words. 
And (4.) Syntaxis, of Sentences, or due Conſtruction 


of Words. | 


 ORTHOGRAPHY is that Part of Grammar 
which teaches the Nature, Difference, Sound, Writ- 
ing, and Joining of Letters into Syllables and Words: 
Leiters are the firſt Elements of Speech, as being indi- 
vidual articulate Voices or Sounds. | | 
LETTERS are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 
Vowels are thoſe Letters, which, of themſelves, make 
a full and perfect Sound, and are hve, vis, a, e, i, o, u; 
and to theſe may be added the Greek y, The other 
"Letters of the Alphabet are Conſonants. Of theſe 
Vowels ariſe. 5 
Diphthongs, which are compoſed of two Yowels in 
one Syllable ; and they are (1.) Proper Diphthongs 
when both the Vowels are pronounced; as az, in fair; 
au, in laud; ee, in Seed; oi, in void; oo, in Food; 
and ou, in Houſe. (2.) Improper Diphthongs, where- 
in the Sound of one Vowel is heard alone, and the 
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other ſuppreſs'd ; as ea, in Tea ; ie, in Fiend; eu, in 


Eunuch; and ſuch other. The Meeting of three 


Vawels in one 8yllable is call'd a Triphihong ; as eau, 
in Beauty ; ieu, in lieu, adieu, &c. 
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Tu Conjonants are divided into Mutes and Semi- 


vowels, The Mutes are fo call'd, becauie they can't 


be pronounced of themſelves without a Fel; they 
, 4, 2. 5, 2, 1,7, U; which are 
ſounded, bee, cee, dee. &c. The Sermi-unvels are 
ſuch as yield an imperfect Sound without the help of 
a Yawel; as F, l, mn, n, r, 5, x, z. Of which theſe 
four, I, n, n, r, are call d Liguids, becauſe they 
eaſily and ſmoothly flow away after a Mute in a Syl- 
lable, as in glide, Smit, gnaw, brine ; but they can- 
not be ſounded in the tame Syllable before a Mute 
when a Vowel fa llows; as po, di, &c. Conſonants 


are allo conſider'd as Single, as b, c, d, &c. or Double, 


as x and ⁊; for x is compoſed of cs ; as Vex ſounds 
the ſame as Yes; Wax, as Macs, &c. Alfo tz is made 
of ds; as blaze ſounds badſe nearly, the d being turn- 
ed off in a ſtrong Sibilation or Hiſſing. 

PROSODY is the ſecond Part of Grammar, 
which treats of Sy/lables and their due Diviſion and 
Pronunciation in Words; and in reſpect of this latter 
Part, tis call'd Ortheepy, or the right ſpeaking or ex- 
preſſing of Words and Syllables. Moreover, Proſaody 
alſo gives Rules for the Quantity of Voice, and due 
Accenting of Syllables in Words. As to the former, 
it properly relates to Poetry; the reſt will be here con- 
fider'd in Order. | 

A Syllable is a compleat Sound or Utterance of one or 
more Letters, in one Breath or Tone; in which there 
muſt be always one or more Vawels ; as a, va, nue; o, 
71, ent: Theſe make the larger Members of Words; 
as a-ve-nue, 0-ri-ent. And the Number of Sy/lables 
is various in Words; from One, as I; to Eleven, as 
in this long Word, Ho-no ri-fi- ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni- I. 
There are generally as many Syllables as YVawels or 
Diphthongs in a Word, excepting the final e As e- 
der, e-ve-ry, de-face, tranf. late, par- boil, E hod-hound, 
a- dieu, &c. 
As to the Qrthoepy or duly pronouncing Leiters and 
Syllables in Words, take the following Rules. (1.) 
The final e lengthens the Vowel foregoing ; as can, 
cane ; bed, bede ; pip, pipe; rob, robe; tun, tune. (2.) 
Words in re ſound the e before the r, like 2; as Fire, 
H. urn; _ re, Dejſi-ur ; Rere, Re. ur; Maſſacre, 
Maſſac-ur ; Maugre, Maug-ur, (3.) The Latin im- 

proper 
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proper Diphthongs, æ, &, are ſounded e; as Ceſar, 
Phæbus, Atna, Oconomy, are pronounced Ceſar, 
Phebus, Etna, Economy. (4.) Alſo the Engliſb Diph- 


thong eo often ſounds only the e; as Yeoman, Feoffee, 
Feopardy, Leopard; and like ee in People, Feodary ; 
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And eu at the beginning of Words ſounds only 2; as 


Eunuch, Eulogy, Euchariſt ; ſo does ue at the End, 


as due, true, purſue. (5.) U makes the g ſound hard 


and lengthens the Sy/lable in Vogue, Prologue, Epilogue, 
Dialogue. (6.) C ſounds hard like & before a, o, u, I, 
r; as Cat, Coft, Cup, Clear, Crow : before e, i, and 
y, like s ; as City, Cell, Cypreſs. (7.) Ch is ſounded 
like &, in Chart, Chord, Character. (8.) The Hl- 
lables ti and ci, if followed by a Vowel, ſound like /i, 
or h; as in Fidlion, Condition, Logician, Muſician, 
&c. (.) K begins Words of a hard Sound before 2, 
e, and 7 ; as #eep, kill, know ; but before a, 0, u; we 
write c; as call, cold, cup. (10,) G has a hard Sound 


before a, o, u; as Gall, Gold, Guilt, and in Gheſs for 


Gueſs. (11.) In Words where cc is found between 2, 


the firſt c is hard, the other ſoft like /, as the Word 


Siccity ſounds Sikfity. (12.) When gg occurs, they 
are both hard, as dogged, rugged. (13.) In Words 
ending in cc, tis moſt polite to omit the &; as for 
Logick, Muſick, Phyſick, ſhould be wrote Logic, Mu- 
fic, Phyſic. (14.) The ſoft Sound of & before a, o, u, 


at the beginning of Words is expreſs'd by / conſo- 


nant, as Fail, Folly, Julep; and the Fentleman is truer 
Orthography than Gentleman. (15.) The Sound of 
„ in Greet Words, muſt be wrote with ph ; Phy- 
fic, Philoſophy, Philip, Phlegm, &c. (16.) The Syl- 
lable gue at the End, is ſounded like &; as antique, 
pigue, bargue ; and q is never written without z after 
it. (17.) In ſome or moſt French Words, ch is ſound- 
ed like y; as Machine, Chevalier, Capuchin, Chaiſe, 
are ſounded Maſbeen, Shevalier, Capuſbeen, Shatze. 
(18.) The final e makes a diſtin Syllable in Foreign 
Words which end therein, as 3 Eu- ni- ce, 
S;-mi-le. | bj | 
In Diaſtacis, or the Diviſion of Words into Syl- 
lables, obſerve the following Rules. (I.) When a 
ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowels, tis join- 
ed with the latter in Spelling, as Na ture, e-ve-ry, 


di-li-gent ; except x, which is join'd with the firſt, 


as 
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as Lex-i-con, Ox-en. (2.) But compound Wards muſt 
be divided back into their component Parts; as un- 
armed, un-uſual, ſafe-ty, in-ure, ad-orn, name-leſs, 
&c. (3.) All Terminations muſt be ſeparated, as 
deliver-ed, deliver-ed/i, deliver-eth, deliver-ęſt, deli- 
ver- ing, deliver-er, deliver-ance, &c. (4.) All thoſe 
Conſonants which can begin a VHord, may begin a 
Hllable together; and ſuch are , ci, fl, gl, pl, ſi; 
br, er, dr, fr, gr, pr, tr, wr ; ch, dio, gu, ſn, jþ, 
%; #n, qu, /c, /h, ſm, ft, ſib, th, tw, wh ; allo theſe 
treble Conſonants; ſth, ſer, ſur, ſkr, pr, fol, fir, thr, 
thw. (5.) A Mute and Liquid go together in the laſt 
Syllable; as Cra-dle, Ti-tle, Fa-ble, mau-gre, &c. 
(6.) If two Conſonants meet that can't begin a Word, 
they muſt be divided; as . dom, num-ber, pop-py, 
ac- cord, ar- dent, &c. (7.) When two Vowels meet, 
and both are diſtinctly ſounded, they muſt be divided; 
as re-enter, mu tu- al, Las- di- ce u, di- ur- nal, &c. 
THe true Accenting of Words is a difficult Thing, 
as it is a riſing or falling of the Voice above or below 
its uſual Tone: It is an Art ſomewhat arbitrary, and 


of which we have but little Uſe, and know fcarce any 


thing but by the Laws of Cuſtom. However the fol- 
lowing Directions may be of Service in this Affair. 
(I.) When a Word is both the Name of a Thing, 
and ſignifies Action, the firſt Syllable is accented in the 
former Caſe, but the laſt in the latter; as in the 
Name itſelf accent ; but accent, to raiſe or fall the 
Voice; Conteſt, a Diſpute ; to conte/?, to diſpute ; 
R cord, a Writing; to record, to commit to Writ- 
ing, Sc. (2.) When any Ending, as -able, ful, iſb, 
&c. is join'd to any Mono! able, the firſt Syllable is 
long or accented ; as Peace-able, ſinful, [fiſh "Wo 
fome, god ty, &c. (3.) Words of two Hllables end- 
ing in er, or, ure, are accented on the firſt generally; 
as, enter, rather, H nor or H-nour, venture, &c. (4.) 
When a Word obſcurely ends in -e or -en, the Ac- 
cent is on the firſt Sy/lable ; as Trouble, Garden. (5.) 
When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, they lengthen the Word ; as allure, collegue, 
pollute, refer, defer ; except Conduit, perfect, Prelate, 
and ſome others. (6.) If an Ending be added to a 
Word of two Syllables, the Svllables that was firſt 
long continues ſo, as Profit, Profitable ; except Pro- 
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„Pre teſtant. (J.) In Words of more than tvs 


Sy!lables, the Accent is generally on the third Vowel 


from the laſt; as Salvation, Damnation, Fidelity, &c. 
Except (8.) when the Vowel is long by Poſition, i. e. 
when ſet before two or more Conſonants, and bears 


hard upon them, then it is long; as ab:ndance, ac- 


cempliſb, illuſtrate, Horiꝝ u, &c. (9.) Diphthongs and 
Triphthongs are moſtly long, embr ider, repr of, re- 
Jeice, Receipt, Beauty. adi u, except Lieutenant, &c. 
(10. ) In foreign Words the Accent lies on that 
Vowel, which in the Original, was a Diphthong, 
as Darius, Encomum, Eclipſis, Eccopr, equal, &c. 
But to this Rule there are ſeveral Exceptions. Theſe 
are the principal Rules both for Accent and Quantity 
in the Enghf Tongue. 

ETYMOLOGY or ANALOGYis the third 
and moſt conſiderable Part of Grammar, as it treats 
of the Nature, Kinds, and various Accidents and A 
feetions of Words, which compoſe the Body or Sub- 
ſtance of a Language. 


WoRpDs are compoſed (as aforeſaid) of one or e 


Syllables, by the Sound whereof we convey our Sen- 
timents to others, and by this Means Men are ren- 
der'd conver/able or ſocial Beings. Of Words, in 
every Speech, there are reckon'd eight ſeveral Sorts, 
viz. (I.) The Noun, or Name; (2.) Pronoun, or per- 
ſonal Name; (3.) Verb, the Word ſignifying Action 
or Paſſion ; (4.) Participle ; (5.) Adverb; (G.) Con- 


E ad 9 
Ana lo 1 


That. 


Of Words, 
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Junction; ( 7.) Prepoſition; (8.) Inter jection. Theſe 


are called the Eight Parts of Speech; of all which in 
their Order. 

A Noun is the Name of a Thing, abſolutely, and 
without Regard to Per/on, Time or Place. Of Nouns 
there are in Engliſb the following Accidents, (1.) Spe- 
cies ; (2.) Figure; (3.) Quality ; (4.) Number; (5.) 
Perſon ; (6) Gender ; (7) Caſe; and (8) Compari- 
on 

Species of Neuns I conſider as fourfold ; (1.) 1225 


mitive, {uch as are themſelves Original, as Man, God, M 


Under this Head are reckon'd [nterrogatives, as what? 
who? which? Redditives, as ſuch, this, that. Col- 
lectives, as the People, the Crowd, the Flock, the 
Herd. Numeral Nouns, as Cardinals one, two, 


The Accidents 
of Nouns. 


The Species of 
O0UNS. 
Primitives. 


three, &c, 8 as firſt, ſecond, third, Parti- 


tives, 
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tives, as whoever, any, either, neither. Univer/als, 

as all, every one, none, nobody. Particulars, as 
Derivatives. ſome one, any one, each. (2.) Derivative, as hu- 
man, Woman, Godlike. Under this Head are reckon'd 

Perbals, as Reading, Hearing, Offering. Participials, 

as obediem, apparent, eligible, facile, demonſtrative. 

Gentiles, as Greek, Latin, German, Chineſe, Engliſh, 
Patronymics, as Hebrews, Iſraelites, I/hmaelities, Kora- 
thites, Poſſeſſives, as ſervile, regal, paternal, Local 
Nouns, as rural, marine, Oxonian, Pariſian. Mate- 
Subſantives. rial Nouns, as Wooden, Stony, Aſhen. (3.) Subſtantive 
Nouns are ſuch as regard the Sub/tance of Things; 
and are proper to Individuals, as Plato, Socrates, Jeſus, 
John; or Apellative, which agree to many; as Man, 
Acectiven. Stone, Fiſh, Fowl, Beaſt, Fuſtice, Goodneſs. (4.) Ad- 
Jjective Nouns, ſuch as are always join'd with Subſtan- 
tives, and ſhew their Qualities and Afections, as good, 
bad, high, low, quick, gentle, hard, ſoft, white, black. 
To a Subſtantive you cannot add the Word Thing, 
but to any Adjective you may, as black Thing, fine 


Thing, &C. 
The Figureeof THE Figure of Nouns is threefold, Simple, Com- 
Nouns. pound, and Decompound ; as ſoluble, ręſolvable, irre- 
ſoluble ; paſſionate, compaſſionate, nes. 
The Duality of THE Quality of Nouns is twofold, Proper and Ap- 
Nouns. pellative, both which were confider'd under the Sub- 


/ ſlantives above. 

The Numbers THE Numbers of Nouns are two, viz. (1.) Singular, 
of Nouns. which ſpeaks only of one Thing ; as Father, a Stone, 
Singular. a Man, a Face, an Ox, an Index. (2.) The Plural, 
Plural. which ſpeaks of more than one, or many; as Fathers, 
Stones, Men, Faces, Oxen, Indices ; where you ob- 
ſerve great Irregularity in forming the Plural from 
the Singular; though for the moſt Part *tis done by 
adding 5s to the Singular; as Field, Fields; Hat, Hats; 
Tree, Trees, &c. But if the Singular ends in s, /e, 
Ze, x, /þ, ce, ch, ge, the Plural requires es; as Laſs, 
Laſſes; Horſe, Horſes ; Maze, Mazes; Fox, Foxes ; 
Fiſh, Fiſhes; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tenches ; Page, 
Pages. Several Names have no Singular, as Annals, 
Aſhes, Alps, Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Sciſſars, &c. 
and ſome have no Plural Number; as John, Wheat, 
Air, Blood, Beer, Lead, Braſs, Prudence, Pride, 

Hunger, Soot, Vulgar, &c. 
| 'THE 
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THE Perſon of Nouns will be conſider'd under the 
ſecond Part of Speech, Pronouns ; as moſt properly be- 
longing thereto. i he Gender of Nouns is twofold, The Genders o 
(I.) Maſculine, which reſpects the Male, or He- ind; Nouns. | 
as Man, Horſe, Dog; and (2.) Feminine, which re- Maſculine. 
lates to the Female Part of Animals, or the She-kind ; Feminine. 
as Woman, Mare, Bitch, Theſe are all the Genders 
the Engliſb obſerve, and indeed all that really are in 
Nature; for what the Latin calls the Neuter, the 7h, Neuer, 
Common, the Doubtful, the Epicene, are not diſtin&t Common and 
Genders from the Maſculine and Feminine, but only Epicine Gen- 
expreſs ſome Quality or Aſection of them, as is plain ders are not 
to the intelligent Reader. In ſhort, all inanimate Be- Properly Gen- 
ings have properly no Gender, becauſe no Di/tinetion 95% © 
of Sexes, or rather 70 Sex at all; and therefore when 
we ſpeak of them, inſtead of the Generical Particles 
He or She, we uſe the neutral Particle it; as, it was 
hard, it was high, it felt cold, Sc. The Engh/þ 
Tongue generally expreſſes different Sexes by differ- 
ent Words, as above ; but ſome few by different Ter- 
minations of the fame Word; as Poet, Poeteſs ; Actor, 

Attreſs; Emperor, Empreſs ; Count, Counteſs; Exe- 
cutor, Executrix ; Adminiſtrator, Adminiſtratrix. 

Tas Caſes of Nouns are generally reckon'd Six ; We Cafes of 
(1.) The Nominative, when the Name is directly and 3 Vis 
abſolutely put with the Prepoſition a, 7he ; as @ King, . e 
the King, &c. (2.) The Genitive, which has the ry ES 
Sign of, as of a King. (3.) The Dative, known by py. 
the Sign zo, as to the King. (4.) The Accuſative, Accaſative. 
which cometh after the Verb with the Particle he; as, 

I read the Book. (5.) The Vocative is that wherein Yocative. 
we call or ſpeak to a Perſon ; as, O King ! Thou Vil- 

lain ! (6.) The Ablative Caſe is known by ſome of Alative. 
theſe Prepoſitions, in, with, through, for, from, by, 

than, &c. As, from the Houſe, in the Heart, &c. I 

ſhall ſubjoin an Example of Expreſſions, wherein all 

the ſix Caſes of the Word Boo are uſed in the Singu- 

lar and Plural Number. | . 


Singularly. | Plurally. Os 
Nom. There Was a Book. There lay the Books. An Example 
Gen. The Price of the Book, The Number of the Books, of an Engliſh 
Dat He added 7o the Book. | Tt gave Splendor to the Books. Noun declin'd, 
Accuſ. He read the Book. They print many Books, 
Vee, The Poet ſaid, Go, OBock. i He ſaid, O choice Books ! 


Abl. He took it from a Book. | He got a great Name by Books, 
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Tk Latin, Greek, &c. form theſe Caſes by dif- 
ferent Endings of Words, which they call Declining 
Nouns ; and of theſe Declenſions they have five ſeve- 
ral Sorts, not at all to our purpoſe to take any Notice 

of here. : | 
The Compa- THe Compariſon of Nouns Adjectives is that where- 
riſon of Adje- by the Quality of Things is relatively con/ider*d ; and 
&ives, what. is therefore ſaid to be of three Degrees, viz. (I.) The 
Three Degrees. Poſitive Degree, which indeed is not properly any 
Pefitive. Degree of Compariſm, becauſe it confiders not the 
Quality of Things comparatively with others, but 
: fimply and abſolutely as it is in its fir/? State; as, hard, 
Comparative. foft, white, black, &c, (2.) The Comparative De- 
gree is that which expreſſes the Quality of Things 
. ſomewhat increaſed or diminiſhed; and is form'd by 
adding er to the Poſitive; as, harder, ſofter, whiter, 
Superlative. blacker, &c. (3.) The Superlative Degree is that 
which expreſſes the greateſt Intenſity, or utmoſt Degree 
of the Quality of Things, and is form'd by adding 
e/t to the Poſitive; as, Hhardeſt, ſofteſt, white/t, blacł- 
%. But in many Adjectives there is great [rregula- 
rity, and entire new Words requir'd to expreſs diffe- 
rent Degrees; as good, better, beſt, bad, worſe, 
worſt ; much, more, moſt. Alſo we compare with the 
Words more, moſt, very, &c. As large, more large, 

moſt or very large, &c. : 


Pronouns how Pronouns are reckon'd the Second Part of Speech, 

they differ though in reality they differ not from Nouns, ſave on- 

from Nouns. ly that they chiefly and primarily ſignity Perſons, and 

| ſecondarily Things; ſo that Pronouns are only per/onal 

Nouns or Names, and ſo ought not to be made a di- 

ws pn ſtin&t Part of Speech. Of Pronouns ſome be Sub/lan- 

and Adjettive. tive, as, I, Thou, Ile, She; others, Adjective, as mine, 
thine, his, hers, ours, theirs, &c. 

The Perſons of AGAIN, ſince in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is 

Pronouns, ſpoke either of ourſelves, to another, or of ſome third 

Perſon, tis neceſſary there be three Perſons, which 

are in each Number as here repreſented, | 
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. the V Verb 


After rhe Verb erb 


Vith a Mun. | 


| PD Perſons. | 


8. 
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Je 
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Pa 


ST 


EP 
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Mc | 


—— 
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Us jMy 


Thy 


Our 
Your 


Mine 
Thine 


Ours 
Yours 


year 


dnt xa 


| Fem. — 
Perſ. ſe_ 


Neut Tt 


q Maſ. | aer isi 
| 3 — 1 Her — Hers 
Its 


— 


ETheir 


— 


Tur eren es Who, for a Parſon, and Whit 
for a Thing, make Whom after the Verb, or in any 
Caſe but the Nominative, and the Genitive Plural, 
Whoſe. This, which refers to ſomewhat near, and 
That to ſomewhat remote, have in their Plural Num- 
ber, 'Theſe and Thoſe; and thoſe. who would write 
correct, ſhould - never put ts for *tis, or it is; or 
ſay, it's Fault, for it is a Fault. 

Tux next and moſt conſiderable Part of e is 
the Verb, which ſignifies Being, Action, or ſuffering 
Action; or it is that Word in a Sentence which ex- 
preſſes what is affirmed or ſaid of Things; for which 
Reaſon Verbs are moſt properly called Airmations. 
Verbs are divided into Ative or Paſſive. The Adtiue 
Verb denotes the doing ſome Afton, as I love, thou 
ſorneſt; the Paſſive Verb denotes ſuffering ſome Acti- 
on; as 1am loved, thou art ſcorned. Some diſtinguiſh 
the Verb Aive into Tranſitive and Intranſitive : \ 
Tranſitive Verb is that whoſe Action paſſeth on ſome 
other. Thing ; as, he beats the Dog. The Intranſitiue 
Verb expreſſes only mere Action in the Agent; as, he 
liveth, he walked. 

VERBs are conjugated, or varied by diverſe Ter- 
minations, according to the Mood, Tenſe, Number, 
and Perſon thereby implied and deſigned. 

TE Mood of a Verb is that peculiar Manner in 
and by which its Action is expreſſed; and of theſe 
Meds we may reckon Four in the Engliſh Tongue; 
as (I.) The Indicative Mood; which ſimply indicates, 
or ſheweth its Action abſelutely ; ; as, 1 ſpeak, thou hear - 
eſt, they walk, (2.) The Subjunctive Mod ; in which 
the Verb is ſubjoi ned to, or depends on ſome other 
Verb in the Sentence; as, You will be corrected, if 
you play. This Med is generally reckoned with two 
others, 71%, The Potential, when beſides the mere f Potential. 

I | firmation, 


* 


Of the third 
Part of Speech, 
the Verb, and 
the Ke 
Sorts thereof ; 


Adive. 


HS 


Paſſive, 


Tranſitive. 
Intranſtive, 


7 1 0 ugation 
of Verbs. 


Ti Je Moods, 
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Frͤrnation, the Power, Liberty, Will, &c. of the Agent 
5 is expreſſed; as, I can read, thou may/t hear, he would 
Oprative., run: And the Optative Mood, which always involves 

ot a W/h, Deſire, &c. As, would to God I had learned. 
Imperative, (3.) The Imperative Mood, which commands, exhorts, 
1 or intreats; as, read thou, let them hear. (4. ) The 
Irfinitive. Izſinitive Mvod, which expreſſes the Action of the 
Verb indefinitely, and is known by the Particle 2; 

as, to love, to read, to write. 886 | 
The Tenſerof a THE Tenſes of Verbs are the Times in which they 
Verb, what, exert their Action; and they are reckoned Ne, viz. 
Preſent. (1) The Preſent Tenſe, or Time now. preſent while 
| the Action is doing; as, I love, thou art loved, they do 
Preter-imper- ſee. (2:) The Preter-imperfeft Tenſe, which relates 
fe2. to the Time paſt, and imports the Action of the Verb 
then in Being, but not finiſh'd ; as, I did love, viz. 
Preter- perfect. then, and do ſtill. (3.) The Preter-perfef? Tenſe re- 
fers to the Time 3 paſt which belongs to the 
Action; as, I have loved, but (you may add) that's 


Preter pluper- now over. (4.) The Preter-pluperfett Tenſe, which 


fed. -refers you to ſome T ime which was paſt before ſome 
| other Time which is alſo now really paſt ; as, I had 
n heard it, before he ſent the News. (5. ) The Future 
£ "Tenſe relating to the Time to come; as, I Hall or 

will love. | | 


The Perſons of THE Verbs are varied alſo in all the Three Perſons 
Verbs. how ih the Singular Number; to the firſt Perſon belongs 
form d. the Theme of the Verb, as, I love; the ſecond is form'd 
by adding /, as, thou loveſt; the third by eth, as, he 
loueth. The Perſons in the Plural vary not the Ter- 
mination of the firſt Perſon ſingular in any of the 
Tenſes; as, toe love, ye love, &c. | 
Of the Auxill- IN order to have a clear Notion of Conjugating 
ary Verb Am, Engliſh Verbs, you muſt firſt ſee the Conjugation of 
the Verb am, which is called the Auxiliary, or help- 
ing Verb, becauſe it is altogether uſed in forming the 
Paſſive Vaice of Verbs, A Paradigm of which here 
follows in the Indicative Mood, Tenſes, Numbers, and 


Perſons. 


 Inpica- 
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JA BAL . InDICATIVE FOOD, 17 ar vi 
: Singular. 1 Plural. | 
| 7 02 Thou 1 | We | Ye | [Trey = 
Prejent Ienſe.] am „%% - _ 
Pret. imperf. was waſt was were 


Pretor perf. | have been | haſt been | hath been] have been 
Preterpluperf. | had been | hadſt been-| had been had been 
Future. will be wilt be will be will be 


—— 


Here follows a Paradigm of the Conjugation of the Regular 
Verb Love, in the Active and Paſſive Voice. | 


ö 1 hs InDICATIVE MOOD. 


Aale Voice. The PRESENT: | Paſſ ve Hons"! * 


I love or do love. | I am loved. 
Thou lov*ſt or do'ſt love, TS art loved, 


7 loveth or doſt love. Ie le is loved. 


Plur. 1 dees or do love. 315 * loved. ö 
They 1 | They 


The IMPERFECT. 


I 5 or did love. | I was loved. 
py waſt loved, 
He was loved. 


K., 86 or did love. re pu loved, 
They They 


Thou loved'ſt or did'ſt love. 


Sing. 
-- loved or did loye. 


The ir ion 


1 have loved. 5 ö I have been loved. 
© 4 Thou haſt loved. 4 Thou haſt been loved. 
He hath loved. _ hath been loved. 


We on | | 
Par A Ye Fee loved. | £39 * been loved. 
They TROP | 


8 
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'L had loved. 3 e I had been loved, 2 | 
Sing. wk had'ſt loved. | Fs had'ſt been loved. ; 

He had loved. ; _— had been loved. | 
Plar. 5 * bred. : Sye dd b been loved. 

They | They 

The Foruze. 

I lk or will love. I ſhall or will be loved. . 
Jing A Thou ſhalt or wilt lere. | Frm ſhalt or wilt be loved. 

> ſhall or will love. _ ſhall or will be loved, | 
Plur. Tye 1 or wil Ge. 1 mt or will be loved. 

They A r \ + 


9537 


The 5 85 | 


I may or can Jove. 
Thou Ly or can'ft love, 


1 
* oe may or can love. 


I may or can be loved. 
Juden may ſt or can'ſt be loved. 
= Sara or can be loved. 


Play you's or can oe. 2 . 
62 0 


The rer. 


1 might or could Iove. 


He 9 or could love 


Plur. TI ” ak or could love 
They FE 


The PRETERPERFECT. 
3 
1 3 


I may have loved. 
Thou may'ſt have loved. 
He may have loved, 


We 
| 852 have loved. 


Sing. 3 
Plur. 5 


ve 
They 


Thou might: ſt or could'ſt love. 


Tre nd, or can be loved. 
| They 


I might or could be loved. 
Thou might'ſt or could'ſ be loved. 
He might or could be loved. | 


We ; 
nigh oz could be loved. 


| 3 
2 


Ye 
They - 


I may have been loved. 
Thou may'ſt have been loved. 
He may have been loved. 


We 
952 have been loved. 


| 


Ye 
They 


Alive 
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Addiue Voice. The PaBTERPLUPERFECT. Paſſive Voice. 


I might have or had loved. | FI might have or had been loved. 
Sing 1 Thou mighteſt have loved. Y.Thog might'ſt have been loved. 
He 3 have loved. | He might have been loved. 
We 
Pur. Fe Þo might have loved. | 5 : 7 have been loved. 
GC They NY A 


The ForuRe, | 


1 loved. ..4 od hall fare been tojed. 
Sing. 4 Thou-ſhalt have loved. 4 Thou ſhalt have been loved. 
5 34 Thall have loved: 1 — ſhall have. been loved, 


—_ 5 is ſhall have hos ] TTY ns have ts loved. : 
They Ms 7 They, | 8 


hk InpznATIVE MOOD. 


87 Ka fy 1 or do thou love. | | & thou loved. 
Let him lore. I Mg 01 loved. 
- Love ye, or do ye love. e ye loved. 
Plur. 5 Les rliem be loved. ? 


Let them love. 


; ; ee To "TO 
The Is FINITIVE Moop. TEE} To. have or had loved. 
W To be * to love. 


The PARTICIPLES. 2 q 2 5 


suck is this 8 of a ane 855 vnd 
you ſee is moſtly performꝰd with the paſſive Participle 
loved, and the auxiliary Verbs dos, have, n will, + 
may, can, = am. * a 1 
As to the Participlet; they are 10 calbd as 
ing of the Nature of both Ns and Verb; 10 the 9 + 25 
firſt, as it is a ſort of Adjective, and may be declined Part orf 
with Caſes ; as loving, of loving, to loving, &c. and it Speech. 
hath Tenſe and Signification from the Verb. For the 
ackive Ar der ater is of the Preſent, the Paſſive 
41 3 e loved 


11 


* 


, 
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vera Kind; 
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and the Kind 
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Aged of the preterite Terje. The; Active is always 
: form'd by adding zg to the Theme; as love, loving ; 
fead. reading; laugh, laughing. The Paſſive is moſtly 
* * form'd by adding ed, or d, to the Theme'; as hee, 
| laved; burn, burned; laugh, laughed : But ſome are 
+». irregular in en, and t; as riſe riſen ; take, taten; 


bit, bitten; give, given; dream, dreamt; mean, megnt ; 
weep, wept, &c. And here obſerve, that after r, ch, 
b, 7 2, p, x, and ſometimes after 5, th, and, m, n, 
r (when a ſhort Vowel goes before) the ed or d is 


chang'd into , with or without an Apoſtrophe ; as 
platt ſnatch't, fiſh't wa#'t, leapt, vex t, ſmelt, '&c._ 
inſtead of the bertir Form, placd, chang d, fiſb d, 


wa d, leap'd, vex d, ſinelld; and which were till 


ed, &c. 3 
ADFERBS make the fifth Part of Speech; and 
are ſych indeclinable Words, as being join'd to a 
Noun or Verb, Participle, &c. do expreſs ſome Cir- 
cumſtance, 355 25 or Manner of their Signification : 
And in Engliſb generally end in y; as wiſely, happily, 
greatly, &c. Adverbs may be reduced to the follow- 


ing Heads. (1.) Adverbs of Time; as, now, then, je- 
fterday, lately, preſently, to-morrow, when, ever, never, 
daily, long, often, | ſeldom, again, anon, &c. (2.) Ad- 


verbs of Place ; as, where, here, there, within, with- 
out, whither, thither, towards, upwards, dow::wards, 
the right, the left, whence, thence, hence, above, be- 


lou, which way? this way, that way, &c. (3.) Ad- 


verbs of Number and Order; as, once, twice, thrice ; 


then, thereafter, moreover, ſo forth, of new, finally, 


laſtly, firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, &c. (4.) Adverbs of the 
Manner, Duality, &c. And theſe are either Ab/olute ; 
as, imply, tuell, ill, bravely ; truly, verily, certainly; 
happily, perhaps, no, not; to wit, namely; apart, to- 


much better wrote entire, as placed, ſnatched, chang- 


4 


gether ; lo! bebold.! ruby? whether, &c. or Compara- 
tive, as more, exceedingly ; leſs, hardy,” well-nigh ; fo, + 


aliſe, as; othentuiſe, aifferently, &c. | 


CONFUNGTIONS are reckon'd the Hirth 


Part of Speech. Theſe are ſuch Particles, or unva- 


riable Words, as ſerve to conjoin Wards and Sentences : 


another, Of theſe there are the following Sorts. 
(1.) Copulatives ; as, and, with; neither, nor. (2.) 
| | Digunc- 


together, and thereby ſhew their Dependence on ane 


* 
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Digunctives; as, either, ar. (3.) Conceſſives 3 as, 


though, although, albeit, yet. (4.) Adverſatives ; as, 


but, yet, notwithſlanding, nevertheleſs. (5.) Cauſals; 


as, for becauſe, that, (6.) Matives; as, therefore, 


* 


wherefare, ſeeing, ſince. (7.) Finals; as, that, to 


that end. (8.) Conditionals ; as, if, provided, if in- 


| deed. (q.) Exceptives; as unleſs, except. (10.) Di- 
minutives; as, at leaſt, only. (II.) Expletives; as, 
now, truly, indeed, for ſootb. (12. ) Declaratives; as, 


vi. to wit, namely, &c. 


PREPOSITIONS are the ſeventh Part of Of the ſeventh 


Speech; and, as their Name implies, as ſet before 
Nouns Subſtantives to ſhew the Relation between them, 
and alſo the Manner, Order, Cauſe, Time, Place and 
other Circumſtances, of Nouns and Ferbs; as, in, to, 
through, by, before, behind, after, from, at, againſt, 


Part of 
Speech, call d 


Prepoſit ions. 


about, among, for, with, beyond, &c. And beſides. 
this /eparate Uſe of Prepoſitions, they have another, 


which is to be joined in Compoſition with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Nouns and Verbs; and by this means they cre- 
ate a great Variety, and give a peculiar Beauty, Flu- 


ency, and Elegance to the Language; as hath been 


before imitated. 3 
INTERFECTIONS make the Eight and 
laſt Part of Language; theſe are ſmall indeclinable 
Wards or Particles, which denote the Afectious and 
Paſſions of the Mind, independently of any other 
Word in the Sentence; as in Calling, Ho, Soha! in 
Reęjoycing, as, O brave! Some expreſs Grief; as, ah / 
alas! wo is me! ſome Wonder ; as, O ftrange ! indeed 
ſome Praiſe ; as, well done! ſome Averſion; as, a- 
way ! phy! tuſh! ſome Surprize; as, Good God! 
What ! ſome Fear; as, ha ! aha ! ſome Silence; as, 
hark 4 huſh! n! ſome Deriſion; as, avant ! away 
with! ſome Imprecation ; as, wo, fox ont] ſome 


Of the eighth 
Part of Speech 
call d Iuter- 
jections, ard 
beir ſeveral 
inds. 


Miſbing; as, God grant! would to God ! ſome De- 


Pprecation; as, God forbid 1 
CONCERNING all thoſe Particles, which make 

the four laſt Parts of Speech, this in general may be 

obſerv'd, that they are very often uſed interchangeably 


the one for the other, according to the Tenor and 


Exigency of the Sentence or Expreſſion ; the ſame Word 


being now an Adverb, then a Conjunction, ſometimes 
a Prepoſition, at others an Interjection; as is obvious 
; F4 to 


A general Ob- 


ſervation. 
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Part of G ame 
mar, Syntaxis. 
A Sentence, 


The tao Parts 
of Syntaxts, 
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Government. 
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to the Eye of every'obſeryant Reader. I Haff now 
proceed to the laſt Part of Grammar, ix. 
Tar STNVNTAAIS or due Conſtruction of Words 
in Sentences. A Sentente is an Eapreſſim which con- 
ſiſteth at leaſt of two Words, as God is, John feadothb; 
but oftentimes it hath three or more, as} God hateth 
Liars, but His Counttnance doth always behold the 
Upright. In every Sentence there muſt be: found a 
Noun and a Verb, the firſt the Subjed? of which the 
latter doth rm ſomething, as, 4 Lie is abominabie.- 
Tu Hntaxis, in thoſe Tongues which vary the 
Terminations of the 'Nouns and Verbs, is divided into 
two Parts, viz. Concord and Government. Cbncord is 
the Agreement of Words in Number, Peron, Gender, 
Caſe, &c. Government is when one Word ſo governs 
another, that it cauſes it to be put into ſome ſpecial 
Cafe; and therefore, fince g Caſes of Engli/h: Nouns 
are made by invariable Particles, or little Words, as 
before hath been taught, it plainly appears that little 
Syntactical Government is to be expected in our 
Tongue, and that *tis much better taught by the Ge- 
rus thereof, than by the Rules of Ar. 
But with Regard to Concord, ſome what is neeeſſa- 
ry to be faid ; ſince, though in itſelf fo eaſy, it is ſo 
little underſtood or attended to, in either Seating or 
Mriting, amongſt common People. Its Rules are few 
and plain, and are as follow. (I.) The Particles a 
and an muſt never be ſet before Nouns of the Plural 
Number; but the before Singular and Plural; as 4 
Man, an Horſe, the Man, the Houſe. (2.) A Verb 
muſt agree with its Noun in Number and Perſon, as 
Thon readeſt, He heareth, Me read. (3.) Two Nouns 
fingular, having a Conjunction Copulative between 
them, require a Prural lerb; as, The King and Queen 
reign, not reigns: His Juſtice and Goodneſs -wwere 
(not was) great. (4.) Nouns of Number, or Collectives, 
may have a Singular or Plural Verb, though them- 
ſelves be Singular; as, The Mob 7s, or are, unruly ; 
the Parliament zs, or are, fitting ; Part of the Nation 
' was, or were, ſlain. (5.) Any Sentence, or Matter, 
being the Subject of the Verb, requires the Verb to be 
put in the Singular Number; as, Early: Riſing 75 
healthful; to be learned 7s very honourable. (6.) 
When two Nouns of different Numbers are connected 
| > 4 in 
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in a Sentence by a Verb, the Verb generally agreeth in 
Number with the neareſt; as, Nothing 7s here wanting 
but Charms: Riches are two often a Snare to-Men. 
The Rules of Concord between the Subſtantive and 
Ajective, the Relative and Antecedent,' have in our 
Tongue no Place. | (ts Wh ELIE} 
 AnD when theſe or any other Rules of Grammar ' Soleeiſm, _ 
are tranſgreſſed in Speaking or Writing, ſuch a Default what. 
is. call'd a Soleci/m, or an Impropriety of Speech, where- 
in the Expreſſion is rude, uncouth, and banbarous.” It 
is ſaid to be derived. from the Soli, a People of Attica Whence deri- 
in Greece, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia in Lef- ved. 
ſer Mia, quite loſt the Purity of their Mother Tongue, 
and became remarkable and even a By, hing for their 
barbarous Pronunciation. = 

As Sjllables are compoſed of Letters, Wards of Hl. Of Period, 
Iables, and Sentences, of Words; fo Peridds ùre bin- their Nature | 
poſed of Sentences, and a Diſcourſe of Periodi. Every and compeſi - 
Period ought to have two compleat Sentences, and not 
to exceed four, And that the Period may be juſt and 
agreeable, the Expreſſions or particular Sentences ſnould 
not be too long, but ſuch as may render the whole 
Period proportional to the Breath of the Speaker, and 
the Voice capable of repoſing at convenient Intervals. 

A Period therefore cannot confiſt of leſs than two 4 Period of 
Sentences or Members; for inſtance, (I.) As the Body 19 Sentences, 
without the Spirit is dead, (2.) ſo Faith without Works 
dab e , 

A Period of three Members may be ſuch as this; 4 Period of 
(.) Seeing that by thee we erifoy 2 three Senten- 

that very ꝛworthy Deeds are done unto this Natichiiꝶ thy ces. 
Providence; (2.), We. accept it alꝛvayt, und iu all Pla- 
ces, moſt noble Felix, with all Thankfulngþ : (3.) Vet 
that I be not further tedious to thee, I pray 2 ou 
zwould t hear us, of thy Clemency, a few Murdi. A 
Period of three Members more ſimple: (T.) i he 
Beginning was God, (2.) and the Mord wes tei Nu, 
(3.) and the Mord was God. | : 

A Period of four Sentences or Members: (1.) The A Period of 
Father judgeth no Man, (2.) but hath committed all four Senten- 
Judgment to the Son: (3.) That all Men ſhould honour ces. 
the Son, (4.) even as they honour the Father. | 
Tus much for the Nature of Periods in general, 8 
which, as they are the Parts or Members of Diſcourſe, | | 

| ſo 
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The Points or 
Stops uſed in 
Writing. 


Other Marks 
and Charac- 
ters. 


Of GRAMMA R, 


ſo the more equal, proportionate, ſententious, and bean- 
tiful they are contrived, the more ſubſlantial, perfect, 
elegant. and agreeable will be the Oration; and there- 
fore it is a Matter of the greate/? [mportance to thoſe 
that ſpeak in Public. | 
Is Writing we uſe ſeveral Stops or Pauſes, and 
other Marks or Characters, which are as follow, vs. 
The Camma (,) which ſtops the Voice while you tell 
one. The Semicolon (;) pauſeth while you tell 74s. 
The Colon (:) while you tell three; and the Period, 
or full fiep, (.) while you tell four. They are uled 
in a; Period according as the Sen, of each ſeparate 
Member is more complete, and the laſt or tull Stop 
only at the Cloſe of the Period. 


De Marks er Characters uſed by Bb iterrute theſe: 
1.) An Interrogation () when a nn is _—_ a 


(2) A Note of Aimiration 0 ) a8, Was ever the 
like ſeen! | 
(3:) An Accent ('). "LE 
64.) An Apoſtrophe, () as Pl, hs. I will; - 
(5 J An Aſterim (* referring to ſomewhat i in the 
gin. | 
(6.) An Obeliſt (+) of the ſame Uſe. 
7 J A Paragraph (C) begins a new Head dn 


(8.) A Seftion 9 denotes the Beginping of a new 
Section. 


(9.) A Aua ( 9 ſhews a Paſſage quoted from 


an Author. 


(10.) An Inder, (&) a Hans pointing to ae 
what very remarkable. 
1 An Hyphen, (-) uſed to ſeparate Syllables, as 


(12.) A Parenths 7s ( ) or Cratebet [ 3, including 
one Sentence within another. . 
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Aulus, Afternoon. 
A. B. Artium Baccalau- 


| Fans, or Batchelor of Arts. 
Abp. Archbi/bop. 


Acct. Account. 
An. Dom. Anno Domini, i. e. in 
A. D. or & the Vear of our Lord. 


Adm". Admiral, | 


Adm'*, Adminiſtrators. y 
A. M. Artium Magifter, Maſter 
of Arts. 
A. R. Anno Regni, in the Year 
of the Rei = 
Aſt. P. G. Profefor of Aſtronomy 
at Greſham College. 
B. A. See A. B. 
Bar. Baronet. 
B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. 
Bp. Bu/bop, - 
B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
C. Centum, an Hundred. 
C. C. C. Corpus Chri Ii College. 
Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
Ch. Charles, or Church. 
Cl. Clericus, a Clergyman. 
Cor. Corollary. 
C. P. S. Cuſtas Privati Sigilli, 
Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 
Cur. Curtius, Curate. 
D. Duke, Dukedom. _ 
D. D. Docton of Dipinity. | 
Deut. Deuteronamy. 
Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 
Do. o to 3:5 - 
Dun. Dukedom. EN ET. 
E. ĩ ð—amz oh os 
Earld. Earldom. 
E. g. 15 xempli gratia, for Ex» 
E _— ngliſh,. E land, 
ng. „ Engla 
Ep. Epi/tl, 2 


0 


F. .S. Filled of the Roar S. 


Son of God, 
| Jac. Jacobus, James. 


L. D. Lady-Day. 


* Lp. Lora/bip. . 


J. „ 
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Ea; Efquire, 

Ev. Evangeliſt _ 

* Exodus, Expoſition. 
France. 


fl 


ciety. NY 

Genno Generali if Ima. 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G.R. Georgius Rex, King * 

Heb, Hebrew. 

Hier. Hieronimus, i. e. Jerom. 

Hund. Hundred. 

Id. 1dem, the ſame. 

i. e. Id ęſt, that is. 4 

I. H. 8. 2 ſus Hominum Salvator, 
Jeſus the Saviour of Men. 

| for *Ino8; Xęis be Ses Tie, 
Tara, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt the 

the Saviour. 


J. D. 2 rum Doctor, i 4 e. Daa 
aws. 

Je. Jg, 
obn, 


K. King. 

Kn. Kingdom. 

'K*, Knight. 

L. Lord, Lake, 

L. or l. Liber, a Book. 
8 Ladyſbip. 


ors, 


LL. D. Legum Doctor, i. e. 
Doctor of Laws. | 


Lr. Letter. | 

M. Marquis. | 

M. A. Maſter of Arts. 

Ma. Madam. | 
Ma”, Majeſty. 


Math. Mathematitian. 
M. D. A. 


M. 8. to the M Sacrum, i. e. Sa-) 
cred to the B 

N. Note. * 

N. B. Nota we. i. e. Mark well. 

N. S. New Style. : 

h 

Per Cent. By the Hundred | 

Philom.  # bilomathes, a Lover of 
Learning. 

P. M. G. Profeflr of Moe at 
Greſham College, 

Pr. Priefl, © 

R B. Pf rip. of 

Q. Alen, Pueftion. 

4 Ru „as it were. 


waft dicat, as if he mould 


hy 
R. Rex, King; or Regina, Queen. P 
Rep*. Regent. © 
Reg. Prof. Regius Projeſr, i i. e. 
Royal, or King's Profeſſor. | 


\ 


- 
— LN 
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M. D. Medicine Doctor, i. e Wp. Waſted... 
Dector of Phyſick. Xn. Chriſtiau. 

M.. . = X*. Chrift. 

MSS. Manuſe rapes, NS y”. Then. 


A - 1 203k 


ant 


&c. et _ and the red. * 


Numerical Abbreyions. 
I. One Thouſand. 

V. Five Fd. W 

X. Ten Thauſand. 

L. Fifty Thouſand. 


= * A Hundred Thuſand. 


CC. Two H 
12 or Io. Five Hundred. | | 
C. Six Hundred. 
12 - GD... ' Thou and. 
Five and 


Rel. Religion. | 
Rev. Revelation. . 
Ro. Romans. 3 
Re. Right. e e 
W 4D e 
Serj. Serjeant, © * 
Serv. Servant. 1 
Sh. Shire, 1 
Sol. Solution, 1 
87. Sr. * 5 
8. S. T. P. güde danke Dell. 
giæ Profeſſor, A aca of 
Divinity. 
F e 
V. Virgin. F 
v. Vide, i. e. ſe. 
Viz. Videlicet, i. e. chat bt to 05 
we Uliiniate, the laſt,” © © 


2 7 - — . 
— . — — 


Ee. ec 4 


7 vi Latin Wenn lad 


rrata, Errors, 8 
„Things todecorrect- 


Allende. Things We be Added. 
utanda, Things to be alter d. 
elenda, 3 to dan ee a. 

. . 

Lege, Read. 3 1 

Dele, Blot a or eraſe, 

Finis, The End. 

Imprimis, In the firſt Place. 

Item, Alſo. 


| Memorandum, Somewhat to be 


remembered. 


Tbid, Jidem, In the fame Place, 
. 


EN 


0 


Igſo Faclo, In very Deed or Fact. 
De Fadto, Matter of Fact. 

De ures Of Right. | 
Probatum ęſt, It is approv'd. 

Vi & Arnis, By Force and Arms. 
Jure Divino, By divine Right. 
Alas, Raw ©. 
Ipſe Dixit, Himſelf fays ſo. 


Sizes of Books. | 
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in which a Sheet makes two 
Leaves. | 

4** Duarte. That in which a Sheet 
makes four Leaves. 

g Oftavo. Having a Sheet folded 
into eight Leaves. 

12"* Duodecimo. Having a Sheet 
folded into twelve Leaves ; 
and we call it a Book in 


Folio, A Book of the largeſt Size, 


T: wwelves. 


= 


-- 


Of RHETORIC ond ORATORY; 
or the Art of SPEAKING with E10- 
' QUENCE and PERSUASION, 


We ” HETORIC is the Art or Faculty of 


fed ; how it (© IAN Speaking well and ornamentally on an 


differs from 
ratory. 


Rhetoric con- 


Hlteth of four 


great Parts. 
Invention. 


Diſpoſition. 


E hicution, 


and in which choſen Words are adapted to expreſs the 


Pronunciation, 


e Subject. Or, as Ari/fotle has defin'd it; It 
baud Is is the Faculty 7 obſerving what every Sub- 
je affords of Uſe to Perſuaſion. This is a 
general Definition, including equally both Rhetoric and 
Oratory. For theſe two differ only as Theory and Pra- 
frice ; the Buſineſs of Rhetorician being to lay down 
Rules and Precepts for Speaking elegantly, and that of 
the Orator to uſe and apply them commodiouſly in 
Practice to the Purpoſe of Perſuaſion. 

Tris Art doth conſiſt of four great Parts. (I.) 
Invention; which excogitates and finds out ſuch Rea- 
ſons, Matives, and Arguments, as are adapted to per- 
ſuade or gain the Iſent and Belief of the Hearer or 


Reader. (2.) Diſpoſition ; which is the proper and 


moſt advantageous placing, diſpoſing, and ranging the 
Arguments and Subject- Matters before invented in a 
proper and reguiſite Order and Method. (3.) Elocu- 
tion; which provides a Diction enriched and embelliſh- 
ed with all the Ornaments of proper Tropes and Figures; 


Things invented, with Force and Energy. (4: Pro- 
nunciation ; which regards the Delivery of the Diſcourſe 
or Oration with an agreeable Modulation of the Voice, 


and becoming Geſture of the Body. 
1 INVE N- 
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INVENTION, as was ſaid, is the finding" ſich Of Invention, 
Arguments as are proper to perſuade, and gain Belief. the firft Part 
Theſe Arguments are divided into Artificial, and In- Y Rbeterie. 


artificial. The Former are the proper Object of the 
Invention of him who writes; the Latter he borrows 
from abroad, and accommodates them to his Subject. 

Or Artificial Arguments there are three Sorts, 
(..) Reaſons or fyllogiftical Argumentations; which moſt 
directly convince the Underſtanding, and effect Belief. 
Theſe are derived from various Topics; either ſuch as 


Artificial Ars 


gumentsof three 


Sorts. 


Reaſons or Ar- 


afford an abſolute Certainty, and then they become gumentations. 


Demonſtrations Or from Ratiocination or ee 
from Cauſes, Effects, Subjects, Adjuntts, Kind, Species, 


the M hole, the Part, and other logical Topics : Or 


laſtly, from Topics of Probatility and Veriſimilitude. 


5 


(2.) Thoſe which we may call the Manners, and The Manners. 


whereby the Orator ingratiates himſelf with the Au- 
dience or Reader, and conciliates their good Opinion or 
Favour. This is promoted by his own Manners, as 
his Prudence, Wiſdom, Learning, Probity, Modeſty, 
&c. Or the Manners of the Auditors; as their Pa 


ſions, Habits, Age, Fortunes, and Stations; to all which 


he muſt have a tender critical Regard. Or, laſtly, 
the Manners of the Nation or Country; as Liberty in a 
Republic; the Laws in a Democracy; Riches in an 
Ariſtocracy; and the Royal Prerogatives in a Monar- 
chy. (3.) The third Kind of Arguments are called 
the Paſſions ; their Deſign and Uſe being to excite and 
move, or elſe to calm and compoſe the Paſſions ; and no- 
thing concerns an Orator more than to acquire a nice 
Judgment and Skill in affecting the Paſſions, and 
ſtriking them ſingly as he would. Without the Pa- 
thetic, even the juſteſt Reaſoning, though ſupported by 
ſound Learning, will appear a cold, /felefs, and un- 
affefting Harangue. _— | 

Tk Irartificial Arguments are not the Effects of 
the Orater's Art, but he takes them from divers Topics 
elſewhere ; as from the Scriptures; the Teſtimonies of 
antient and modern Authors; common and received 
Opinions, Proverbs, and Sentences; from Oaths, Wri- 
tings, Laws, Contratts, Witneſſes, Signs and Seals, 
and abundance of other Circumſtances, all which an 
Orator ought to be well acquainted with. 


TAE 


The Paſſions. 


Of Inartificial 


Arguments. 
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The Topics of T Topics of Artificial Arguments are either G.- 
 Artifieial Ar- neral or Special. Genera! Topics are the Store-houſes of 
guments, Gene. Arguments, common to all kinds of Subjects or Cauſes; - 
_ n ee ** and are by the Learned Vgſius determined to be tts in 
7 „%; Number, viz. (1.) Paſible or Impoſſible ; for whether 
Paſibll or we deſign to perſuade or diſſuade, to praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
Impoſſible. ccule or defend, we muſt always prove the Fact or 
Or Great and Subject has been, or is, Pofſible or Impoſſible to be. 
Small. (2.) Great and Small is the other Title of General To- 
; pics; and to this all Compariſons relate. As when 
we ſhew, his is more or leſs beneficial or pernicious, 
more uſeful or unuſeful, more honourable or diſbonoura- 
2 more juſt and equitable, or unjuſt and illegal, than 
that. 5 
Special Topic,. Special Topics are ſuch Seats or Heads of Arguments 
| as are proper to particular Subjects and Cauſes ; and 
for that Reaſon vary according to their YVarzety. | 
Of the three Or Cauſes or Subjects of Oratory, there are three 
Kinds of Sul. Kinds, (i.) The Demonftrative ; (2.) The . Delibe: 
The Demon. Tative; and (3.) 3 The Demonftrative 
er. Kind praiſes or diſpraiſes; the Deliberative perſuades 
The Delibera- Or diſſuades; and the Judicial accuſes or defends, And 
tive. all a Man can ſpeak or. write muſt be recommend- 
The Fudicial, ed to the Hearer or Reader in one of theſe three 
The Purpoſe Ways. The Purpoſe of the Demonſtrative Kind, is 
and End , Hontur or Shame; and its End, to render the Per/on, 
each, or Thing, lovely or detęſtable. The Purpoſe of the 
Deliberative is Profit and Advantage, and the con- 
trary ; and its End, Hope or Fear. The Judicial 
Kind purſues Equity and Right; and hath in View, 
; Clemency or Severity. | 1 
Orations of the Orations or Diſcourſes of the Demonſ/trative Kind, 
Demonſirative or ſuch as praiſe or diſpraiſe, are of three ſeveral 


| | | The 7 þ" ny Kinds; as (1.) Thoſe which concern Per/ons, real or 
m fens. imaginary ; (2.) Thoſe which are converſant about 
| Fass or Deeds; and (3.) Thoſe which relate to 


| Things. | 

| The Subject of Oratorial Diſcourſes concerning the Praiſe or Di/- 

this Kind of praiſe of Perſons, are ſpent chiefly on the following 

Praiſe or Diſ- Topics, vix. (1.) On conſidering and expatiating on 
prai/e. ſome very remarkable and diſtinguiſhing Circumſtances 

of the Perſon; as the Prodigies, Prophecies, Oracles, 

&c. (if any) which preceded his Birth: The notable 

| Adjunets 


; - 
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Adiuncts of his Birth, if any: His Native Country : 


His Stock or Lineage: His Sex: His Education, 
Learning, Studies, Counſels, and Exploits, and all 
other Circumſtances attending every Stage of his 


Life: His Death, the Manner, and Events thereof: 


The Funeral Solemnities, &c. (2.) The next Topic 
of Diſcourſe is the various Fortune of the Perſon, in 
reſpect of Riches, Poverty, Honours and Dignity + His 
Friends, Relatives, and Children. (3.) The Acci- 


dents of his Body ; as Health, Strength, Robuſtneſs, 


Activity, Beauty, and Form. (4.) The Endawments 
and Qualities of his Mind; as Wit, Ingenuity, Fudg- 


ment, Docility, Memory, &c. (5.) His Manners and 


Habits, with regard to Virtue and Vice; where every 


Virtue conſpicuous in his Life is taken Notice of, 


and recommended; and every Vicious Habit diſprais d 
and declaim'd, In all Declamations of this fort, Care 
ſhould be taken, that we do not aſcribe to the Perſon 


undue Praiſe; nor ſuch as is common to many, and 


not ſingularly his own; and laftly, that we dwell not 
too long on the Praiſes of light and trifling Things. 
THE /eond Sort of Declamations of the Demon- 
rative Kind, are thoſe which relate to the Praiſ of 
Fatts and Deeds, The Topics whence Materials for 
amplyfying and ſetting off this Kind of Subject are 
deduced, are ſuch as theſe; (I.) That the Action was 
honourable, and becoming the Perſon. (2.) That it was 
legal, and conſentaneous to the Laws. (3.) That it 
was juſt and righteous with reſpect to Gop and Man. 
(4.) That it was glorzous, and procur'd the Author 
Fame and Reputation. (5.) That it was z/ ful in 
procuring ſome very conſiderable Good, or in averting 


Thoſe which 


relate to 
Fats, and the 
Topics peculiar 


thereto. 


ſome imminent and dangerous Evil. (6.) That it 


was an Enterprize of Difficulty, and attended with 
great Labour and Expence, and atchiev'd in a ſbort 
Time. (7.) The Circumſtances of the Perſon, and 
Manner of the Aclion; as that he did it either firft, 
or alone, or with few, or principally; or at a moſt 
neceſſary Exigence of Time, Place, or Funfure of Af- 
fairs; or often ; or that the Aion has a Regard to 
the Honour and Benefit of the City and Country; or 


that thereby new Honours, Dignity, Power, &c. firſt 


accrued to his Country. All which it behoves the 
Orator to examine and apply. 
—- K 


Tax 


"Ih 


T hoje which 


relate to 
Things, as 
Places. 


of RHETORIC, 


THe third Subject of Praiſe are Things; of which 
we may reckon ?wo Sorts, (1.) Places; as Regions, 
or Countries, and Cities; concerning which we ob- 
ſerve their Origin, Antiquity, Extent, Situation, Fer- 
tility, Produce, the Inhabitants, the Founders of Ci- 
ties, their Governors and Ruſers, the Laws ; and every 
other thing which may contribute any thing of Na- 


Babirs of the tional or Civil Glory, (2.) The Habits of the Mind, 


Mind. 


OF the Deli- 
berative Kind 
of Subjects, or 
Cauſes, which 
perſuade or 
diſſuade, 


The Subject 
Matter there- 
of, and 11s 
ſeveral Kinds. 


The Topics of 
Arguments. 


the Manners, and the various Heguiſitions of Learn- 
ing and Science, when in them/etues and abſolutely con- 
fider'd. Theſe afford 4 copious Theme ; nothing be- 
ing more obviouſly Prai/e-worthy than Virtue and 
Learning; and Vice and . Ignorance claim the greateſt 
Abhorre:.ce among dete/table Things. | 

Tu ſecond Kind of Dz/cour/e or Subject of Ora- 
tory, is the Deliberative, or that which perſuades or 
diſſuades. When the Orator enters on a Subject or 


Diſcourſe of this kind, he muſt well conſider every 


thing that may render the Subject Matter eligible or 
odious to the Audience; and ſcrutinize every Topic 
from whence Motives, Reaſons and Arguments may 
be drawn to effect the ſame. 

Tae Subject or Matter of theſe Deliberative Ora- 
tions, are all Things which happen, and are poſited in 
our Power, whether of a private or public Capacity, 
T hoſe Subjects which have regard to a public Capacity, 
are (1.) Funds, Revenues, and pecuniary Matters. (2.) 
Peace or War. (3.) Garriſons or Forces, which are 
the Defence of Countries. (4.) Trade and Commerce 
of all Sorts. (5.) The Propoſal of Laws to be eſta- 
bliſh'd or abrogated, Subjecis of a private Concern- 
ment are whatever may be of Advantage or Detriment 
to Particulars. | 

Tre Topics from which Motives, Reaſons and 
Arguments are to be drawn under this ſecond Great 


Part, are counted theſe eight. (I.) The Honoura- 


ble ; which it borrows from the foregoing Demon/tra- 
tive Kind. (2.) The Profitable or Beneficial ; which 
is peculiar to this Kind. (3.) The Necgſſary; that 


it cannot be otherwiſe, or without which we cannot 


be ſafe. (4.) The Delightful; that it conduces to 
the Pleaſure and Delectation of the Body or Mind, or 
of both. (5.) The Poſſible; that it may be eaſily 
done: This it takes from the foregoing general Heads. 

(6. The 


and OR AT OR V. 
(6.) The Rightful or Legal, which it borrows from 
the next judicial Kind. (7.) The Event; the Ad- 
vantage of which is argued by way of Dilemma; let 
the Matter fall as it will, we ſhall obtain the Benefit 
and Glory intended. (S.) Dialectical, or thoſe bor- 
row'd of its Siſter-Science Logic ; when we reaſon 
from the Subject itſelf; the Adjund?s ; the Effects; 
the antecedent, preſent, and ſubſequent Circumſtances 3 
Compariſon from the greater, the liſſer, and its con- 
trary; from Teſtimony ; and above all other Topics, 
moſt powerfully and efficaciouſly from Examples, when 
they are very appoſite and congruous. But then Care 
een be taken, that they do not wholly engroſs the 
ration. | 


Tux laſt Kind of Subject of the Oritorial Art is Of the Fudi- 
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the Judicial or Furidicial, whoſe Provence it is to ac cial Kind of 
. or defend ; and Heads or Topics of Arguments or Subjects, 
roofs in this vary according to the Variety of the which accuſe 
State of the Cauſe which is the Subject of our Accuſa- er defend. 
tion or Defence. There are four States. (I.) The he foeral 
Conjectural State, which enquires whether the Fact or States of the 


Caſe be ſo, or not. (2.) The Definitive State, which Cauſe. 


enquireth of what Denomination the Matter is. (3.) 
The State of Quality, which examines the Nature 
of the Cauſe ; and (4.) The State of Quantity, which 
is concern'd about the Magnuitude of the Crime or 
Fact. Every Speech or Oration of this juridicial Kind, 
has one or more of theſe four States. | 
TE State of Conjecture has three Topics to con- 
ſult for Argument and Proof. (I.) The Will; which 


ſions and Aﬀettions, viz. Anger, Hatred, Envy, Ava- 
rice, &c. Or, Ratiocination, i. e. Reaſoning from 
Hope of Advantage or Fear of Evil, &c. (2.) The 
Faculty or Power of doing the Fact; and hitherto re- 
| lates the Occaſion, Strength of Body, Inclination, 
Hopes of concealing the Matter, or Impunity with 
various Circumſtances of the Matter, as Time, Place, 
&c. (3.) The Signs or Tokens of the Thing; of 
which ſome precede, ſome attend, and ſome follow 


the Fact; as ab/conding, Frepidation or /haking, lam 


mering Speech, Dejection or Confuſion in the Counte- 
nance, c. | | 
| K 2 Is 


The State of 
: . a Corjecture. 
contains the impulſive Cauſe or Motives; as the Paſ- 
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- The Definitive In the Definitive State, or that in which we en- 
State. uire by what Name to call the Fact, we muſt de- 
Ane according to the genuine and common Senſe and 
Force of the Word ; and confirm our own Definition, 
and confute that of the Adver/ary. As when a Thief 
ſhall alledge, that indeed he did fate, but not Heal 
ſuch or ſuch Goods; or, that he did ftea/, but it was 
not Sacrilege ; or a Perſon, that he did /iri#e another, 
but it was no A//ault and Battery, &c. In all ſuch 
Caſes the Nature of the Fact muſt be de% ned, and the 
Adverſary confuted on that Head, by a Confirmation 
of your own Definition. 
The State of THe State of Quality, or that which enquires in- 
by: to the Nature of the Fa#?, Crime, or Cauſe, is two- 
egetial. fold. (1.) Negotial, or that which negotiates Affairs 
which are to come, which therefore belong to the de- 
Juridicial, liberative Subject before treated of; or, (2.) Furid:- 
Which is Ra- cial, and is therefore proper to this Head. This again 
tional or Le- js ſubdivided into Rational or Legal. The Rational 
ga. | alſo is either Abſolute, as when we fimply defend the 
Fa, and aſſert it laudable done, and that in reſpect 
of Nature, Law, Cuſl:m, Right, Equity, Covenant, 
&c. or Aſumptive, which is when the Defence being 
weak, is ſupported by ſomething foreign to or aſſumed 
out of the Cauſe; as (1.) By Compariſon, when we 
ſhew that one of two Things was neceſſary to be 
done, and that his was more juſt and eligible than 
the other. (2.) By Relation, when we throw the 
Fault on him who has receiv'd the Injury. (3.) By 
Removing, which is when we throw the Fault on 
ſome other Perſon or Thing not ſubject to the Court, 
or its Juriſliction; as on the Law. (4.) By Conce/- 
ſion; which is either by Purgation; when we defend 
4 not the Fact, but the Hill and Intention; and ſay it 
| happen'd purely through Neceſſity, Fortune, Ignorance, * 
! | or Imprudence: Or Depracation ; when we plead 
ih Guilty, and intreat Pity and Mercy, 
Of the Legal T Legal State is converiant about the Senſe of 
State. the Laws, Statues, and written Authorities; and the 
Nature of the Crime is thereby ſcrutinig'd; and this 
Kind hath five Species As (I.) The Contrariety of 
the Law ; when it is either contrary to itſelf, or ſome 
other Law. (2) The written Letter, and Intention, 
Py When 


and O RAT n= 
when the Will of the Writer ſeems to diſagree with 
the Letter ; and here Equity and the Rigour of the 
Law contend. (3.) Ratiocination ; when from what 
is written, we gather another Thing that is not written, 
becauſe founded on the ſame Reaſon. (4.) The Am- 
biguity of the Diſcourſe ; which ariſes from the various 
Meaning of the Word dubious, Accent, Diviſion of 
the Diction, &c. (5.) Tranſlation ; when we except 
againſt the Accuſer, the Fudge, the Place, the Time, 
the Illegality of the Indiciment, &c. and therefore de- 
lire it may be alter'd and changed. 3 
THE State of Quantity, or that which enquires The State of 
into the Magnitude or Greatneſs of the Crime, exa- Quantity. 
mines and informs us which are the greatęſt and moſt 
heinous Injuries, and which are the /ea/f. They are 
ſhewn to be great, (1.) in reſpect of the ſlight Grounds 
or Provocation. (2.) The great Detriment which fol- 
lows in Conſequence thereof. (3.) Or the Circum- 
ſtances of the Sufferer, as that he was a Man of great 
Merit, Nume, &c. and that the Damage is irrepara- 
ble. (A.) Or of the Agent; as that he was the fir/t, 
the only one who did it; or with a ew, or often, &c. 
(5-) In reſpect of the Adjuncts; as if the Injury was 
done deſignedly; if it proceeded from an ungrateful 
Mind; if it be complicated of many particular Inju- 
ries, &c. (6.) In regard of the Law which is viola- 
ted ; as the Law of Nature, the Law of the Land, a 
Municipal Law, &c. the Violation of all which iS 
greater or leſs reſpectively. Having thus given a cur- 
fory View of the firſt Part of the Art of Rhetoric, In- 
vention ; we proceed to do the like of the ſecond great 
Part, call'd 
DISPOSITION; ; this is a very important Of he ſecend 
| Diviſion, and ought to be perfectly maſter'd by an Sent Part, 
Orator : For though we may ſometimes obſerve a very Diſpoſition. 
notable Faculty of Invention and Utterance, even among | 
the Julgar and Barbarous ; yet the Art of diſpoſing the 
Matter invented, aptly, commodiouſly, variouſly, and in 
a requiſite and genuine Method, is granted only to the 
Learned and Skillful, 
THERE are, by ſome reckon'd four, by ſome ſix Its ſeveral 
general Parts of Diſpoſition. (I.) The Exordium, or pars or Sub- 
Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe. (2.) The OR : 


Narration, (3.) The Propoſition. (4.) The Confir- 
3 mation, 


The E cor dium, 
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mation. (5.) Confutation, (6.) The Peroration or 
Concluſion, T his is ſaid to be the Natural Order of 
the Parts of an Oration ; but. when the Nature and 
| Cauſe requires us to depart therefrom, and chuſe ſome 
other, this latter is ſaid to be Artificial. 


Id the Exordium or Beginning of the Diſcourſe, the 


or the Begin Orator ſets forth the Aim and Scope of what he has to 
rings of Ora- ſay, and then prepares the Minds of the Hearers for 


tion. 5 awhat 


they ſhould be, 


In an honour- 
able Cauſe. 
In a diſhonour- 


In a dubious or 


doubtful Cauſe. 
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due Attention to the Sequel. If the Cauſe be honour- 
able, then the Benevolence, Attention, and Docility of 
the Hearers are naturally ſuppoſed ready and prepar'd, 
without any Artiſce neceſſary to obtain them. 
In a diſbonourable Cauſe, we muſt uſe a Method of 
Inſinuation, to ingratiate ourſelves with the Audience, 
and thus ſubtilly conciliate to us a patient Hearing. 
If the Cauje be dubious or doubtful, the Orator pru- 
dently proceeds from that Face of it, which is be/f 
and honourable, If the Cauſe be mean and law, it 
- ought to be elevated and magnified to the Hearers, by 
mentioning ſome conſiderable Advantages, and Honour 
able Circumſtances, which will attend or follow it, and 
ſo render it worthy their Regard and Attention. In 


If obſcure and an obſcure and difficult Cauſe, he muſt artfully infinu- 
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Of the Narra- 


ate into their Minds a 2 and I/illingneſ5 to be in- 
form'd and inſtructed. The Conduct is not the ſame 
in the Exordium of all Diſcourſes, but is deduced 
from the Topics of Arguments proper thereto, whether 
it by = the Deliberative, Demonſirative, or the Judi- 
cial Kind. | | - 


THE Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 


tion, and its that ſeem to be done, adapted to Per/uaſjon. This is 
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not always a neceſſary Part, and has little Place in 
the Deliberative Subject, as alſo in the Judicial, ex- 
cept when we do not agree with the Adverfary about 
the Manner of the Fact. The Narration ought to be 
(I.) Perppicuous; in proper and uſual Words, that it 
may be underſtood. (2.) Likely or probable, and 
therefore agreeable to Nature, Law, and the Manners 
of the Perſon; and alſo to the common Rumour and 
Opinion, that it may be believed. (3.) It muſt be 
pleaſant and delightful, as containing Things new, un- 
expected, great, weighty, and happy Events. (4.) It 
ſhould be Hort and brief, the Matter not far-fetch'd, 
nor foreign to the Kind of Subject, yet fo — 

at 
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that nothing be wanting. The Narration alſo muſt 


be ſhorter for the Defendant than Plaintiff. After 
the Narration, ſometimes a Place is allowed to a mo- 
derate Digreſſion, when it can be aptly and opportunely 
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made, which muſt be either for Amplification or moving 


the Paſſions. ” 

THE Propoſition is that Part of the Diſcourſe where- 
in the Orator propoſes the Sum of the whole Speech or 
Oration ; and if the Cauſe hath mary States, the Pro- 
Poſition will be either (I.) Simple; wherein the Sum 
and State of the whole Cauſe is briefly propounded. 
(2.) Separation; this has Place only in the Judicial 


Of the Propo- 
fition and its 
Particulars. 


State, wherein we lay open in what we agree with our 


Adverſary, and what yet remains in Controverſy. 
(3-) Partition; this is uted in all Kinds of Subjects ; 
therein we enumerate the ſeveral Heads and Kinds of 
Things of which we are about to ſpeak, and in the 
ſame Order as we intend to proceed. The Beauty 
of the Partition is, that it be full, diſtinct, plain, cer- 
tain, and ſhort, containing not more than three, or, 
at moſt, than ye Parts. | 
Tu Heads of Diſcourſe being diſtinctly propoſed, 
the Orator next proceeds to treat of them according 
to their Nature and Kind; and his main Deſign is 
here the Confirmation of his Poſition or Propoſitions 3 
to that end he thoroughly ſcans every Topic of Reaſon- 
ing or Argumentation; and having made a Collection 


which he judges ſufficient for his Purpoſe, he places 


Of Confirmati- 
on, and what is 
obſervable re- 
lating thereto. 


them in the moſt advantageous Manner, and applies 


them with all the Force of Art and Judgment to eſta- 
bliſh and confirm what he has advanced and aſſerted. 
In his Conduct in this Part of the Oration, he ob- 
ſerves the following general Rules. ( 1.) If the Mat- 
ter be capable of abundant Proof 'and Reaſoning, and 
his Topics all pregnant with Arguments, yet he prudent- 
ly avoids Luxury even in Reaſon, and chuſes the feweſt 
that will ſuffice ; ſince nothing is more filly and ir- 
ſome than to overdo any thing. ( 2.) If the Cauſe be 


barren in Topics, and thoſe too infertile ones, he uſes 


the greateſt Diligence, Parcimony, and Art, to improve 
and make the % of them. And therefore, ( 3.) he 
places in the Front the ffrenge/t Arguments, when the 
Minds of the Hearers are fir d with the greateſt Ex- 
pectation and Attention. The Middle is employed with 

| K 4 | Argu- 
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Arguments of the weaker Sort, that their Number (in- 
ſtead of Force) may render them of ſeeming Import- 
ance. Laſtiy, he makes a Reſerve of ome oi the 
moſt forcible Reaſons to bring up the Rear; being con- 
ſcious that what the Audience hear laſt, makes the 
greate/t Impreſſion. (4.) If the Strength of the Cauſe 
depends on an Argument that is alien to it, he forth- 
with endeayours to nazuralize it, and make it appear 


proper thereto. (5.) The Bulwarks of his Cauſe are 


chiefly thoſe Argumentations drawn from juſt Syllagiſins, 
Enthymems, Inductions, and Examples; the Nature aud 
Le of all which you'll find explain'd in the next Chap- 


ter of Logic. 


Of Confuta- 
tron, and the 
Method thereef: 


Cor UTA TION of Courſe follows Confirmation: 
For the Orator is not ſuppoſed to have done his Buſi- 
neſs by confirming his o. Doctrine only ; but 'tis ex- 
pected he ſhould alſo confute his Advertary's Notions, 
and ſhew them falſe or more unrea/onable than his 
own. In order to this, (I.) He obſerves that his An- 
tagoniſt bas taken for granted, what is not proved. 
(2.) Or, that he has aſſumed from true, Things really 


Jalſe. < 3.) Or, that he infers what 7s not, or more 


than is contained in the Argument, if granted. (4.) 


Or, that his Arguments are foreign to the Cauſe, and 


ſo of no Force. (5.) Or, he retorts the Forct of his 
own Reaſons on himſelf, and refers him with his 
own Weapons. (6.) Or, he advances Arguments 
equally ſtrong, and, if he can, of more Force and 


Energy than his Enemy's. (7.) Or, he will artfully 


The Peroration 
or Concuſion, 
and its Par is. 


Auacephalæo- 


debaſe, laugh at, or under value his: Opponeut's Argu- 
ments; tho' this be not a fair and honourable Way of 
Confuting. (8.) He contrives how he may firſt in- 
validate and demoliſh the ſtrongeſt Pillars of his Ad- 
verſary's Hold, that ſo the whole Fabric may fall at 
once upon him, and cruſh him. | 
Tre Peroration, Epilogue, or Concluſion, is the laſt 
and finiſhing Part of Diſpoſition. The Concluſion has 
generally Parts: (1.) Anacephalzsfis or Recapitulation, 
or Enumeration of the principal Arguments, in which 
the Strength of the Conſe doth mainly confiſt, and 
ought there'ore to be fixed in the Minds of the Hear- 
ers; but Care muft be taken that they be repeated 
with Weight and Energy, and the Expreſſions and Fi- 
gUTES varied, that they may not ſeem a mere Crambe 
| | recoct a. 
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recocta. (2.) The other Part is the Pathopwia, or 
Method of Moving the Aﬀettions ; to this End, the 
moſt powerful and affecting Strains of Eloguence muſt 
be uſed, and all the Art and Fudgment the Orator is 
Maſter of muſt here be employed, to move and ex- 
cite the Paſſions. In ſhort, all the Fountains of Ora- 
tory muſt here be opened, and the Jets d' Elaguence 


made to play upon the Reaſon and Afections of the 


Audience; yet this Part muſt always be ſo managed, 
as never to want Brevity and YVehemence. | 
ELOCUTION, or the Language or Diction, 
is the third great Part of Rhetoric or Oratory, This 
is the noble Part which furniſhes proper and graceful 
MWords, and adapts them to the juſt Expre/ion of the 
Things we have invented. It conſiſts therefore of 
three Parts ; (1.) Elegance, the Foundation of this 
Structure. (2.) Compoſition, which is the Compages 
thereof. (3.) Dignity ; this embelliſhes the Whole with 
the Ornaments of Tropes and Figures, and gives it Grace 
and Solemnity. 1 | 
ELEGANCE conſiſts of two Parts, (I.) Purity of 
Language, which is, that the Words be genuine or 
free, of our Tongue, not foreign ; that they are in uſe 
among thoſe who underſtand the Language well ; that 
they be not eb/olete, or out of u/e; that they be not 
low and mean, more proper for the Mob, or Ruſtic, 
than an Orator. The Phraſeology ſhould be ſtrictly 
grammatical, to avoid Ruſiicity and Soleciſm. (2.) 
Perſpicuity; this is a moſt important Point, and is 
maintained by plain and ſual Words; ſuch as are 
free from Ambiguity, or various Meanings; ſuch as 
are well underſtood, not ab/olete or too learned; by 


1 3 7 
Pat hopœia. 


Of the third 


great Part, 
Elcution, and 
its Parts. | 


Of Elegance, 
and wherein 


ib conſiſteth. 


Purity. 


Perſpicuity. - 


avoiding too long, and too ſhort and abrupt Senten- 


ces; and keeping to a uniform Method of Diſcourſe, 


wherein the Expreſſions are duly connected, the De- 


pendence evident, and the Order of Perſons, Times and 
Things, natural and m—_— In ſhort, Elegance is 
gain'd by reading the % and mo? polite Authors, by 
keeping the beſt Company, and by Study and Practice. 
ComPosITION reſpects the Juncture or Connec- 
tion, Order, Period, and Number, of the Syllables, 
Words and Sentences of a Diſcourſe. (I.) The Con- 


Of Compoſition = 


and its Parts, 
Connection. 


nection of Syllables and Mords renders the Style %, 


and ſinooth, gentle and, flowing, ſweet and ſonorous: To 
e this 
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Of Dignity, 
auhat it 15. 


Tropes, avbat. 


The Species. 
The Aﬀetinns 


ImproperTropes. 


A Metaphor or 
Tranſlation. 
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this End the Colliſion, or Meeting, of too many Vo. 
els or Conſonants muſt be avoided; and if a Word 
ends in a Conſonant, the follow ing ſhould begin with 
a Votbel. (2. As to Order, we ſhould always pro- 
ceed from the Low and Humble, to the Grave and 
Noble; that we vive Precedence to thoſe Things which 
aae fir in Nature or Dignity, as Day and Night, Men 
and Women, Eaſt and Weſt, &c. 3. What relates 
to the Periods has been already treated of, at the End 
of the Chapter on Grammar. 4. And as for Num- 
ber, that relating to the Meaſure or Quantity of Syl- 
lables, is of a Poetical Conſideration, and muſt be learn- 
ed from that Art in the Chapter next but one follow- 
ing. 7 | 

D1rcni1TyY is that Part of Elution, which teaches 
to ſpeak floridly and ornamentally, with Tropes and 
Figgeres, and very apt and becomingly. 

A Trope regards Words, and is an elegant Turning 
of a Word from its proper and genuine Signification 
to another. In Tropes we may conſider, ( 1.) The 
Species of them, or proper Trepes, which are four, 
2iz. Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdache, and Irony. (2.) 
The Afi#ions of Tropes, or ſuch Qualities as affect 
the aforeſaid Tropes with an additional Grace and Or- 
nament : Theſe are four, viz. Catachreſis, Hyperbole, 
Metalepſis, and Allegory. (3.) Some other Changes 
of Words, like to Tropes, but which are not properly 
ſuch. Theſe are ten, 2:2. Antonomaſia, Litotes, Ono- 
matopœia, Antiphraſis, Charientiſm, Aſteiſm, Diajyr- 
mus, Sarcaſm, Paræmia or Proverb, and Ainigma. 
Of all thele I ſhall give a Definition and Ixſtances, as 
I find them in Verſe, in a little Book, called Tr 
chematology, with ſmall Variation. | 


In Place of proper Words, a Metaphor 

Puts the Reſemblance. How the Waves do roar ! * 
The Fields do laugh and Jing : Did you behold 
Their light ning Steel? Virtue now waxeth cold. 


A Metonomy, or A Metonomy does new Names impoſe. | 
a changing the Ty, Inventor's ; plump and ruddy Bacchus grows, 
ne Or th' Author's; lofty Statins, Virgil read. 

47% Or th' Inſtrument ; his Tongue defends his Head. 


Or th* Matter whence *tis moulded ; he ſhall _ = 
n 
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An humble Suitor to thy conqu' ring Steel. 
Or the Ef ; pale Famine and cold Death 
Attend on bloody War's infectious Breath. 
The Subject that contains; we ſurfeited 
On many Diſßes lately, now we're fed 


With England's Tears; our Pulpits long exclaim'd 


Againſt thoſe Days, yet ne'er a Heart was tam'd. 
Or th' Adjun# that attends : Now you may ſee 
The Mace is coming. What an Age are we! 


Synecdoche a Thing complete confounds 


With Part on't: Th' Orator with Tropes abounds : 


Or takes the Part for All: So many Springs 
I've dwelt within this R. Dear Soul, ſhe ſings. 


An Irony ſpeaks one Thing, means another. | 
Well done good Guide: Kind tender-hearted Brother. 


Catachreſis the Senſe of Words does ſtrain, + 
You threaten fair! Winds ride upon the Main. 


Hyperbole ſoars * high, or creeps too /ow || - 
He touch d the * Skies : A Snail don't crawl fo flow. 


Two Tropes in one does Metalepfis yield. 
The Clouds drop Farneſs : Tyber won the Field. 


An Allegory uſeth many Tropes. 


I've paſt the Shoals, now fair Gales ſpread my Hopes. 


Antonomaſy gives new Names. The Poet 


Chanted Pelides Worth, that Men might know it. 


Litotes does more Senſe than Words include. 
T'll zot refuſe your Gifts: He's nat fo rude. 


Onomatopœaia coins a Word from's Sound. 


The Flies do buzze : Tantarrd's fill the Round, © 


Antiphraſis makes Wards to diſagree 


From Senſe. The Speaker's Dumb The * Euxine Sea. 


Charientiſm, for harſh, ſoft Words does uſe. 
Be not fo angry Heaven ſend better News ! 
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Synecdoche, or 
Comprehenſion. 


An Irony. 
C atachrefs. 


An Hyperbole is 
tavofold. 
Meioſis, 
Auxeſis. * 


Metalepfis. 


An Mn 
Antonomaſjy. 
Litates. 
Onomatopeia. 


Antiphraſis. 
21.2. 
table. 
Charientiſm, 


Au 


Aſteiſm. 


Diafyrmus. 


Sarcaf. 


Paræœmia. 


LEnigma. 


Of the Figures 
of Wards aud 


Sentences. 


Antanac lafs. 
12 | 
*** 
Epiſtrophe. 


Symplbce. 


— 


Anadiplire 
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Aſteiſm is a witty Teſt. Who knew it ? 
The Woman's old, yet neer a Tooth to ſhew it. 


A living Enemy Diafyrmus } Jeers. 
« The Mujic of the Spheres. 


e Fleſh, with Jeers does kill. 
i was Bld; now drink thy fill. 


Paremig's but a Proverb. *Tis too late 
After the Steed is flon to ſhut the Gate. 


Enigma is a Riddle: What *tis, explain: 
Four-legg*d th Morn; Noon, two ; Night, three : A 
[Man, 


HavinG paſs'd thro* the Tropes, we next proceed 
to the Figures or Finery of Speech; of theſe, ſome re- 
gard Words, others Sentences. The Figures of Words 
are fifteen ; the firſt eleven are of the ſame Sound, the 
other four of a lite Sound, 


Antanaclaſis in one Mord does hid e 
Two Senſes. Come on, if we ride, let's ride. 


Plice repeats a proper Name in Senſe 
That's con mon. rus grew an Irus hence. 


Anapbora gives more Sentences one Head. 
Peace crowns our Life : Peace does our Plenty breed. 


Epi Aropbe concludes alike. Be wiſe 
In your Advice: Take time in your Advice. 


Sympluce j Joins both the two laſt together, 

And from both join'd makes up itſelf another. 
Fuſtice came down from Heaven to view the Earth, 
uſtice climb'd back to Heaven, and left the Earth. 


Epanalepſis ends as it begins. 


Sius ſtain thy beauteous Soul, forſake thy Sins. 


Anadiplaſis ends the former Line 
With what the next begins, *Tis the firſt Sign 


Of 
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they are of four Kinds, vis. (I.) Such were pertain 
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Of Virtue, if it flies the Steps of /7 et 5. - 
Nice, which to ) dirClitef does the Soul entice. | 
Epanodos inverts what it repeats.. | 3 | 
Meat's for the Belly, the Belly not for Meats. 5 Epanodis 
He bow'd, he fell: Boing; he fell duun dead; 
He there lay ſtill, where he bow'd down his Head, 
The fame Word Dpimensis twice r FTbixeaxis, 
Ah poor, poor Swain! Ae, wretched me, he beats! 4 
Climax aſcends by Steps. Polly breds Laughter, Climax. 
Laughter Diſdain, Dildain makes Shame her e | 
In Polptoton Words the Caſes change, Fo | Poptaton- 4 
For Knave to catch a Knave is nothing trans | 
 Paregmenon does: Wards derid recite. 1 5 | . 2 a 
Of Friendſhip friendly to my Friend I write. 
Paroncmaſia alas to c' Meaning ns | N : 
The Letters change. Not Friends buy Fiends were 
[hbere. 
Homotetelnitoi with Sls Keel dies Sd. Homoiotelea- 
Amend, to Virtue bend, and loye thy Rriend, 13 1 
One Syllable twice Pareche/is ſets, Parec heſis. 
Our JETS: N Li-berty begets. : 
W come now to the Figures of Sentences, and of the . 


of Sentences, 


to the Explication. (2.) To Probation or Confirma- 


tion. (3.) To Ampliſication. And (4.) To Arguments 
proper to excite the PaſſionQs. Of the fir? Sort are 
the following Six. | 


Apotypoſis to your Eye contracts. 
Things, Places, Perſons, Times, — : As, 


Paradigſtole croſſing does explain. = 
They charge their Soil, not Minds, who plow the 
[Man, 


3 


Hypotypofis. 


Paradiaſtole. 


Prolegſis. 


Epitrope. 


Figures of 
Amplifica t 10 . 


Incrementum. 
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Antimetabole puts chang'd Words agen. 
Kings before Men are Gods, *fore Gods are Men. 


Enantiofis poiſeth different Things. | 
Money Care, Truth Foes, and Flatt'ry Friend/bip 
3 | [brings. 
Synxceiois to one Subject gives | | 
Two Contraries. He's Dead, ev'n whilſt he lives. 


In Oxymoron Contradictions meet. 


The Honey-Gall of Love, this Bitter-fweet. 


Figures pertaining to Probation or Confirmation, are 
the following Four. | | 


Ztiology gives every Theme a Neaſon. 
Speak little: I ho ſpeaks much, ſpeaks out of Seaſon. 


Inverſion makes the Adverſary's Plea | 
Our beſt Defence. Sir, You'd not ſay me nay, 
But that I am a Stranger. (Anſwer) Pray forbear, 


They who know more of You, truſt leſs, I fear. 


Prolepſis your Objections doth prevent > 
With Anfwers. But, you'll ſay, Pleaſures were ſent 
To wing the Soul : True, yet ſhell ſoar ſo high 


On thoſe falſe Wings ſhell ſcorch herſelf and die. 


Epitrope gives Leave, or elſe diſſembles, 
Go take your Courſe: I will not flop your Rambles, 


. Now follow the Tigures of Amplification. 


From low Beginnings Incrementum riſes 
T' a loftier Pitch. Could Hell forbear theſe Vices, 
Nor gape to ſwallow them ? Could th Earth endure 
Their Footſteps ? Is the Air grown fo impure 

To give them Breath? Can Heaven behold their Riot 


With patient Eyes? Or can the Gods be quiet ? 


* Synonymizes with divers Wards declare 
One Matter. He's alive, he breathes the Air. 


Syna- 
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Synathroeſm heaps divers Things together. ' Synathrotfme. 
Thief, Taylor, Miller, Weaver ; chuſe you ado Es 
Periphraſis a copious Strain induces  Peripbrafic 
T” expreſs one Word. The Father f the Muſes, * For Homer. 
Hendyades put two Subſtances for one.  Hendyades, 
He is advanc'd to Ivory and a Throne. i 
What Eroteſis knows full well, it as. . 
Was ever Virtue put to harder Taſks 55 w 
The Mind's Intent is rais'd by Exclamation. 18 
Alas the Day ! Oh moſt corrupted Nation Ei OT Re 
Epiphonema makes a final Clauſe.  Eiphonema, 
Such Care's requir'd, that . the + Laws, | Pope 
Epanorthgfis does Words paſt correct. E 
Moſt brave ! brave, had 1? moſt beroie Act?! . 
Apoſupeſ leaves imperfect Senſe. | 93 
PII teach youu — yet — avoid 8 ee. 
Anacemi 5s tries another's Mind. | An — 


But were ”_= here, what Comfort woutd you 2 nd; 2 


In Words and Actions Aporia doubts. ET. 
What then? Shall I reply, or take her Flouts ? N 


Proſopapaia feigneth Things to ſpea 6 
The Country cries, Why ſhould your Biß cord break 

y long-continu'd Foys ? O Heavens, hear 

y Plaints! Grim Death will call him hence, I fear. 


Proſcpopœia. 


Apoſtrophe turns from the firſt Diſcourſe. . 
She's dead; Did e er the Fates yet fell Remorſe? Apoſt rophe. 


I ſhall now add ſome Grammarical Figures of Or- . 


thography, put into Jerſe alſo by the fame ingenious Figures of 
Author. Of thele are the Ing _ | Orthography. 


Proſtheſis 


Antitbeſis. 


Metatheſiss 


Figures of 


Fyntaxis. 


Pleonaſm. 


Polyſyndeton. 


Parentheſis. 


P, ar. che. 


a. | 


Of RHETORIC. 


- Proftheſis adds to th? firſt Part of a Word. 


YWelad in Armour, and begirt with Sword. 


Aphereſi 5 takes away what tother gave. 


He'll ſpeak you fair, yet truth he's but a Knave. 


- Epentbeſis does to the Middle add. 


Go, Black-a- moor, and curſe the daring Lad. 


- Syncope from the Middle fteals a Cut. 


Thus Presbyter in Prefter cloſe is ſhut. 
By Paragoge ſomething's put to th* End. 


> Thus (e) abounds in /ovee, learne, fear, and friende. 


L Abocape for Haſte the End doth pill. 
Thus Thomas we call Tom, and Wilkam Wi I. 


Antitheſis changes Vowels th'one for Yother. 


| A /leny Heart twa Brethren dear to ſmoitier, - 


Matatheſis the Letter's Place in Words 


Doth change. As brunt for burnt, and Gruen for Curds. | 


The following are _— of Nu in Exceſs. 


In Pleona ſin ſuperfluous Words abound. 
Mine Eyes did ſee't ; mine Ears did hear the Sound. 


In Polyſyndeton, Conjunctions flow. | 
Both * and States, and Hopes to tes we owe. 


 Parentheſi 5 is independent Senſe 


Clapt in. Aſiræa's fled (fy Joys) from hence. 


Parelce to the End puts more than needs. 
He muſt be fat: See evermore he feeds. 


Figures of Syntaxis in Defect. 


Words in Ellipſis muſt be underſtood. 
"Tis one, why fay/t ? Six in the * 
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One Word to more, in Zeugma, is referr'd. 6 Zeugma. 
All whiſt ; nor Taunus, nor Reed by Wind rs flirr'd, 


Syllep/is puts two different Things together, - Sylkpſine 
And yet at all no Difference there is whether 

Shall rule. For Thou give Place to J, and He to both: 

And She to Him Obedience pays, though loth. 


Prolepſis ſets all firſt, ind then each Part. Nin 
They look, and wound the one the other's Heart. 8 


Aſyndeton the Cop'latives denies.” OW YE 
2 ith, In, Truth, Rat, Marg dies. + 0 go 1 


The Figures i the Body or Co atürtur⸗ of the Period, Figures in the 
x cover OW: | Context. 


Words by  Hyperbaton in Order ow | ID. " Hyperbaton 
Diſtu tb'd, Wealth, which the old Man for his Son © 
Had rad and eros d together, now the Boy 

 Doth Perriuig and Pantaloon away. | 


Hyfteron-Proteron puts the laſt Word firſt. Hyfſleron- 
Here he was bred and born, brought up and nurſt, Proteron. 
Hypallage Words in Places chang'd doth ſet. |  Hypallages 
Cups which I never mov*'d my Lips to yet. | 5 
'Tis Helleniſin when we imitate Helleniſin. 


The Grecian Style. Thus Spencer trots in State : 

« For not to have been dipt in Lethe Lake 

Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die; 

«© But that blind Bard did him immortal make, 
« With Verſes dipt in Dew of Ca/talte. 


Tmeſis between the Words broke puts others in. Tmeſts, 
What Gloſs ſoe'er he puts on't, tis a Sin. 1 


Hyphen does Words to one another tie. 12 Hyphen, 
The Sun-burnt clown, the ame Pie. | | 


E nallage changes Per ſon, Number, Ten ſe, Enallage, 
Gender and Mood at will. & AN yonder whence 


—— — — rg 


P — 


o — 
5 
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A Trop appears: Unleſs they march apace : 
See here's your Horſe, ne er fear, we've won the Race. 


Antimerias Antimeria for one Part puts another. 8 
He's new come home; your Say'll not ſave your 
5 | Brother. 
Arafinpbe. Anaſtropbe puts laſt what firſt ſhould go. 
This is the Fault which I was ſubiect to. 06, 


Synthefir. Syntheſis minds not Words, but any ways 


Speaks Senſe. The Moor-hen treads, the * 
| | Days. 
E vacation. By Evocation the third Perſon's made 
To yield to Firſi or Second. Thou, a Blade, 
Forget*/i thy Neſt. I, vet no aged Man, 
\ Remember ſince thy Father froth'd the Can. 


Conliſſon of the THus you have, as it were in a Synopſis, a View 
third Part. of all the gay and beauteous Flowers which grow in 
the Garden of the Mufes, From hence the Orator 
gathers the Ornaments which embelliſh his Orations, 

and make them nat only fragrant, florid, and engag- 
ing; but rich, magnificent, and ſublime Such which 
- © charm the Ear, illuminate Truth, diſpel Error, con- 

| «vince the Underſtanding, and command Aſſent. 

Of the fourth W are now arrived to the laſt great Part or Di- 
and laft great . viſion of the Rhetorical Art, viz. Pronunciation; this 


Part, Pronun- is an apt and. due Configuration or Conformation of the 


ciation, where Piice and Geſtures, according to the Nature of Mords 
in it goes cenfſi. and Things. Of this the Memory is the chief Fuun- 
dation: For unleſs a Perſon be able to diſcourſe by 

Memory, or Extempore, much of the Force and Grace 

of Pronunciation or Utterance will inevitably be loſt. 

And he who ſtands erect, and hath his Body at perfect 

Liberty, fo as to be able to humour all the Geſtures, 

freely, and put himſelf in any kind of Motion, can 

certainly ſpeak with a more natural, free, eaſy, and 

becoming Air, than they who are ſtifly tied down to a 

written Oration. The latter indeed often utter et 

Senſe, have the moſt correct Method, and the beſt Ra- 

tiocination ; but the other never fail to be far more 

agreeable and engaging. That the Pronunciation be 

Juſt, a clear, articulate, even, gentle, and various Voice 

is neceſlary ; unaffected, free from all enihuſiaſtic __ 

: | an 
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and Whining ; that it riſe and deſcend, be intended 
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and remitted, according to the Number of People, or 


the Nature of the Subject ſhall require. As to the 
Geſtures of the Body, and its Parts, they ought to be 
manly, rational, and graceful ; the Body erect and 
ſtrait, and apt for eaſy Flexure on either Side; the 
Countenance of the Face pleaſant and fad, and vari- 
ouſly expreſſive of the Paſſions, as the Exigency of 


Things requires; but always natural, and free from 
affected, puritanical Airs, and all fanatic Grimace and 


Contortions, as of one poſſeſſed, The Head ſhould 
ſtand right upon the Shoulders; the Nec# free and 
eaſy of Motion; the Shoulders not hoiſted. or ſhrugg'd 
up; the Arms not projected but in vehement Affec- 
tions of Foy, -Grief, &c. the Hand gently moved 
from the left Brea/?, and falling to the right Side. 
To ftamp with the Feet is permitted only on: the 


Stage. In fine, the Modulation of the Voice, and the 


Congruity of Geftures, ſhould be ſuch, that the Ar- 
gument may, as it were, be render'd viſible to the 
Eyes; and the Art of the Orator ſhould oblige us 
with the additional Pleaſure of a Sight and Proßpect 
of what Nature has only qualified us to hear and un- 
derſland. 1 51 
BeFoRE we quit this Subject, it may not be amiſs 
to ſay ſomewhat concerning Style, Character, or Man- 
ner of Writing or Speaking. This is of three Kinds. 
(J.) The magnific and jublime, (2.) The mean and 
equable, And (3.) the low and ſimple Style. | 
THe law or humble Style is a Diction pure, decent, 
and native, but not rude and uncouth ; is cloſe, mo- 
deſt, gently flowing, elegant, and ſimple ; and though 
it riſes not to Pon and Ornament, yet it rejects the vul- 
gar Ways of Expreſſion, and requires a comely Dreſs. 


Of Style, and 
its Kinds. 


Of the lau 
Style, 


VirgiPs Bucolics may be ſtudied for a Specimen of this 


Sort of Szyle or Diction. | 

THE mean and equable Style riſes ſomewhat higher, 
and is more frequent in Tropes, but yet modeſt ones ; 
is pretty florid with Figures, pleaſant in Epiſodes and 


Of the mean 
Style, 


Digreſſions ; flowing with Sentences, yet gently, like 


a River whoſe Waters glide murmuring over the 
Stones between its Banks, painted on either Side with 
Flowers, and variouſly ſhaded with Woods. For 

this read /irgil's Georgics. > 
„ „„ 
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Of the ſublime 
Style, 


Of RHETORIC, 

TE ſublime and magnific Style admits of nothing 
mean or low throughout the whole, no not ſo much 
as a ſingle Sentence; it any ſuch Thing be obſerved, 
though all beſides be ſaid ever ſo well, it will loſe the 
Character of the Sublime. It conſiſts in a moſt ex- 
guiſite Choice of Wards, polite and elegant, bold and 

nderous ; great Dignity of Tropes and Figures, which 
It ufeth with the utmoſt Freedom, ſplendid and noble, 
but not dazzling; ſolemn Majeſty of Sentences, aboun- 
ding with grand and awful Ideas; and all other mag- 
nificent Furniture of Periods, Numbers, &c. This 
not only terrifies with Thunder, and flaſhes with 
Lightning, but ſtrikes with Thunderbolts : Or like a 
mighty rapid Torrent, inlarged with Winter Snows, 
or. Mountain Streams, which furiouſly bears down 
Bridges, Banks and Flood-Gates, lays waſte the Fields, 
overturns the Rocks; and where it finds no Way, will 
force one; ſo it bears away with itſelt the Hearer and 
Adverſary, and forces them to go wherever it pleaſes to 
raviſh them. This glorious Strain of Rhetoric runs 
through the ned, which is perhaps the nobleſt In- 
ſtance of the Sublime that we can read. If any thing 
common there occurs, it receives a peculiar Turn, and 
is exalted by ſome Trope, or beautified with a Figure. 
Thus inſtead of Mine, Fire, Bread; Bacchus chears, 


Jaſia warms, and Ceres ſatiates Hunger. 


C, er the AnT of 
SONING. ; 


WKY O G 1 is the Art of juſt Reaſoning ; or it Looic 
is the Skill of uſing rightly the Faculties defined. 
of the Mind to the Purpoſes of diſcover- 
ing Truth or Errer. "LIVE 


* 


2 


* 
* 
N 
whoſe Operations are more immediately concerned in dies and Ope- 


Logic, are four. (I.) Perception, Conception, or Ap- vation, of the 
Mind con- 


Tae Faculties or Powers of the Mind, Of the Facul- 


prehenſion, is that Act of the Mind which perceives ger ein. 


and contemplates the Species of external Objects offered p ceftjon 
to the Mind by the Senſes, and whereby we become Judgment. 
conſcious of them. (2.) Fudgment ; this is that Opera- 

tion of the Mind whereby we compare two or more 

Ideas together, and from viewing them we diſcover, 

and accordingly affirm or deny ſome Property of them ; 

as, Fire is hot; mere Matter cannot think, &c. 


(3.) Reaſoning, Argumentation, or Ratiocination, is Reaſoning. 
74 


that Action of the Mind whereby we infer one 
Thing, or one Propoſition, from two or more Pro- 
Poſitions premiſed. Thus when I have judged that 
Man cannot be the Cauſe of himſelf originally, and yet 
he is the Ehect of ſome Cauſe, I muſt neceſſarily infer 
and conclude, the Cauſe of Man's Exiſtence is ſome- 
thing external and 77 from himſelf, which we 
call Gop. (4.) Diſpeſition ; this is that Faculty of Difpofition. 
the Mind whereby it puts the Ideas or Conceptions in 
ſuch an Order as is moſt fitting to give a clear View, 
and yield the compleatęſt Knowledge of them; and for 
an Inſtance thereof, you may take this very Deſcrip- 
tion of the four Operations of the Mind, and their 
3 The Effect of this Operation is called 
ethed, 55 e 


23 Tux 


of 


TO! 
Ideas, whati 


All Ideas ac- 
quired by Sen- 
ſation or Re- 
ect ion. 


Themes, what. 
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TRE firit of theſe Operations or Faculties of the 
Mind is converſant about Ideas. An lJadea is the 
Image or Repreſentation of Objecis in the Mind: Thus 
the Notion or Form of a Horſe, a Tree, a Man, &c. 
as it exi/leth in the Mind, is call'd the Idea of a 
Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 

ALL Ideas become the Objects of the Mind, or are 
there preſented to the Judgment, either (I.) By the 
Perception of the Senſes, by means of the Nerves, 
which we call Sen/ation - or (2.) By the Meditation 
of the Mind, which we call Reflection. 

THE Objects of Perception, which are the Arche- 
types of our Ideas, are .call'd Themes, whether they 
are Beings or Not-beings, or Entities or Non-entittes ; 
for Non-exi/tence may be propoſed to our Minds, as 
well as real Exiſtence or Being. 


Of Being and Being is that which is or doth really and a&ually 


Nat-being. 


Subfance. 
Mode. 


Of Subſtances, 
| and the va i- 
ous Kinds : 


Simple. 


exiſt, and therefore call'd Exiſtence; Not-being is that 
which hath no Being or Exiſtence in Nature, and is 
call'd Non-exi/tence. Again; every Being is con- 
ſidered as ſubhiſting either (I.) in and by itſelf, and 


* that is call'd a Sub/tance ; or, (2.) it ſubſiſts in and by 


andi her; and then *tis call'd a Mode or Manner of 
Being. Thus a Body, as my Pen, is a Subſtance, and 


its Figure or Shape the Mode, 


Or Subſtances, ſome are Simple, others Compound. 
Simple Subſtances are thoſe which are perfectly Homo- 
genious, or without any Mixture or Compoſition of 
different Natures in them: as (1.) Spirits; ſuch we 
conceive GOD to be, and the Argelic Species or, 
— ) The Elements of Natural Bodies, or thoſe firſt 

rinciples, or ſimple Corpuſcles of which all material 
Bodies do originally conſiſt. Compourd Subſtances are 


made up of two or more /:mple ones, and ſuch are all 


that are percepizble by our Senſes in the material 
Mord. | 

AGAIN ; Subſtances are ſaid to be (I.) Pure, when 
they conſiſt of only one Sort of Subſtance ; as a Guinea 
is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold and no Ally of 
other Metal in it. (2.) Mix d; ſuch as confiſt of 
two or more heterogeneous Subſtances, (3.) Animate 
are thoſe which have Lie and Senſe, as Animals, 
Beaſts, Fiſh, Men, &c. (4.) Inanimate ; thoſe which 
have no Liſe or Senſe, as Stones, Earth, Water, &c. 
en} | (5.) Vegetable ; 
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(F.) Vegetable; ſuch as are poſſeſſed with a Power of YVegetabh. 
Growth, Increaſe, and Production, but without pro- 
per Life and Senſe, as Plants, Herbs, and Trees. (6.) 
Rational; ſuch as are endow'd with the Faculty of ' Rational. 
Reaſon and Intelligence, as Angels and Men, and even 
Brutes too, in ſome Degree: all others are call'd /rra- 
tonal, or devoid of Reaſon. + | 

Or Modes, which are alſo called the Qualities, Of Modes : 
Attributes, and Accidents of Being or Subſtance, there £/#ntial ; as 
are reckoned the following Kinds. (I.) Eſſential; Difference and 
that which belongs to the very Eſſence or Nature of £79079: | 
the Subſtance or Subject in which it is; and this is 
either primary, as Roundneſs in a Globe; or ſecondary, 
which is conſequent upon the other, as Yalubility or 
Aptneſs to roll: The firſt is call'd the Difference, the | 
latter the Property of the Body or Globe, (2.) Acci- Accidental ; 
dental; that which is not zecęſſary to the Being of the properly call 
Thing, but may be wanting, and yet the Nature of Accidents. + 
the Subject remain the /ame ; as Smoothneſ or Rough- D 
neſs, Largeneſs or Smallneſs, this or that Colour, Mo 
tion or Reſt, in a Globe or Bowl: Theſe Modes are 
properly call'd Accidents of Bodies. | 0 | 

Modes are farther divided into (3.) Abſolute Modes; Abſolute. 
an abſolute Mode is that which belongs to its Subject | 
without reſpect to any other Being whatſoever, as | 
Size, Motion, &c. in a Globe. (4.) Relative Modes Relative. 
are deriv'd from Compariſon of one Being with others; 
and theſe are the Afefions of the abſolute Modes, as 
Greatneſs and Smallne/s of Stge, and _ and 
Slowneſs of Motion; which are only ſo in Reſpect or 
Compariſon of the Size or Motion of other 'Things. 
(5.) Intrinſic Modes are ſuch as are inherent in the Intrinſic. 
Subject itſelf, as Roundneſs, Size, Motion, Reſt, &c. 
in a Globe. But (6.) Extrinſic Modes are ſuch as Extrinfic. 
derive their Being from other Beings, without the 3 
Subject, as Vicinity or Nearneſs, or Diſtance, Afnity 
or Relation, &c. (7.) Some reckon Action, and 4#ion. 
(8.) Paſſion, or ſuffering the Action, among the Modes Paſſion. 
of Exiſtence, as they doubtleſs are. (9.) Natural or Natural or 
Phyſical Modes are ſuch as are deriv'd from Nature, Phyfical. 
as the Shape and Senſes of Animals. But (10.) Super- Supernatural. 
natural Modes are ſuch as reſult from ſomething above 14,4; of 

the Power of Nature, as Inſpiration, &c. (11.) There Aſoades. 

are not only Modes of Subſtances, but of Modes alſo | 
| L' 4 | them- 
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themſelves: For when I ſay, A Man walks gracefully, 

*tis plain Motion is his Mode at that Time; but 

Walking is a particular Mode or Manner of his Motion, 

4 and gracefully is till a farther Mode of Walking. 

Of the Fire Tre Ancients, aud from them the Schools of ſome 

Predicablss, later Ages, have made a great Noile about their Pre- 

dicables, and Predicaments or Categories, By Predi- 

cables they mean ſuch common Words or Qualities as 

might be predicated or aſſerted of divers "Things or 

Subjects, as Animal may be predicated of Man, Beaſt, 

Fowl, &c.. Of theſe Predicables they reckon'd five 

Genus. Kinds, viz. (I.) Genus, or Kind. (2.) Species, or 

Species. Particulars of each Kind. (3.) Difference, or that 

D ente. Quality which makes one Thing of a different Nature 
Property. from another. (4.) Property, as before explained. 
1 (5.) Accident. | : 
95 % . By Predicaments they underſtood an orderly Series of 
What they i, Words, which expreſs d /imple Ideas or Things; of 
uf ©. thele Predicaments they number'd ten, viz. Subſtance, 

Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, Paſſion, Where, 
Rejccted by the When, Situation and Cloathing. But this ten-fold Di- 
Modern. viſion of Things the Modern Logicians reject, as looſe, 
| injudicious, and even ridiculous, | 
Of Mu entiiy HAVING thus view'd Being or Subſtance both 
or Not Be. g. abſolutely and variouſly modified, we ſhall juſt reflect 
Js two-fold, on the Nature of Not-being, or Non-entity. This is 
| of a two fold Conſideration, as it may be in reſpect 
Of Sublances, both of Mode and Subſtance. For (1.) there may be 
as Nitulity or a Non-entity of Subſtance (and conſequently of the 
Vacuum. Modes) and this is call'd pure Nihility, or meer 
Nothing; and this in a Phyſical Senſe is call'd a Vacuum 
Or of Modes Alſo. (2.) There may be a Non-entity of Modes only; 
. and that either of ſuch as naturally belong to the Sub- 
ject; as of the Sight, Hearing, &c. in a blind and 
Pri vation. deaf Man, and this is call'd Privation: Or it is of 
Modes not ęſſential to the Subject; as Learning, 
Riches, &c. in a Mechanic, and this is call'd Nega- 
tion. Now *tis plain a great Number of our Notions 
will fall under the Claſs of Non-entities, as Sin, Dark- 
neſs, &c. and ſome have caſt hither all the Relative 
Modes, 'or Relations, and all others which they call 
meer Creatures of the Mind. But how juſtly, let 

better Judges determine. | 


| Negation. 


Being, 
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Being, Mit- being, and the Mode, thereof being Of LIllas. 


conſidered, we are naturally led to a Contemplation of 
the Ideas of thoſe Things in our Minds. And in 
doing this, we ſhall conſider their various Kinds ac- 
cording to (1.) their Original; (2.) their Nature ; 


paſſeth there. Such are the Ideas of Thought, Aſſent, 
Diſjent, Fudging, Reaſon, Knowledge, Mind, Will, 
Love, Fear, Hope, &c. (3.) Abſtrafted Ideas; theſe 
are acquired by that Faculty of the Mind, call'd 
Abſtraction. Such are Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Un- 
likeneſs, Subject, Object, Indentity, Coutrariety, and 
Terms of Arts and Sciences. But theſe Ab/iratted Ideas 


Ideas. 


Menu al, or 
Intellectual 


Ideas. 


Abfirafed 


ldzas. 


are too much implied in the other two of Senſible and 


Intellectual, to make a Diſtinction of Originals. 

| Haeas, with reſpect to their Natures, are Simple 
and Complex, Compound and Collective Ideas (i.) 
A Simple Idea is one uniform and indiviſible Idea, 
which the Mind cannot diſtinguiſh into 72s or. more: 


As the Ideas of fweet, bitter, Cold, Heat, white, red. 
Complex Ideas. 


hard, foft, Thought, Will, Wiſh, &c. (2.) A Com- 
plex Idea is made by joining two or more ſimple ones 
together ; as a Square, Triangle, Tube, Pen, a Table, 
Reading, Body, a Man, an Angel, a fwift Horſe, &c. 
and every Thing that can be divided by the Mind 
into two or more Ideas. (3.) A Compound Idea is ſuch 
as contains ſeveral diſtinct and ſimple Ideas of a dif- 
ferent Kind. Thus Man is a Compound of Body and 
Spirit; Mithridate is a Medicine compounded of many 
different Ingredients; Harmony of different Sounds 
united, &c. Which yet are look'd upon often as 


With respect to 
their Nature, 


Simple Ideas. 


diſtinet and fingle Beings. (4.) A Collective Idea is Colle&ive 


when a Number of Ideas of the ſame Kind are united [4:as. 


together, and conſider'd in one View; as an Army of 
Men; a Flock of Sheep; a Dictionary of Words; a 
Neſegay of Flowers ; a Grove of Trees, &c. 

| | f | Ideas, 
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Ideas dvi, 
ewith reſpect 
to their Ob- 
jects. 


Parti 
Ideas. 


Univerſal 
Leas, are Ge- 
neral or Spe- 


cial. 
Genus, what. 


Species, what, 


Ideas, according to their Objects, may be divided 
into Particular and Univerſal, Real, or Imaginary. 
(1.) Particular Ideas repreſent ſingle Objects either 
in a vague and indeterminate manner, as ſome Man, 
one Time, ſome one City, any Horſe, &c. theſe the 
Schools call the Vague Individual Ideas Or elſe in a 
determinate Manner; as Cicero the Orator, Peter the 
Apoſtle, this Book, that River, the New-Fore/?, the 
City of London, &c. (2.) An Univerſal Idea is that 
which repreſents a Common Nature, agreeing to ſeve- 
ral particular Things, as a Man, a Horſe, a Book, 
Theſe are alſo diſtinguiſhed into General and Special; 
the General Ideas are of the Genus, or primary common 
Kind, which includes other common Natures; as 
Animal is a Genus, becauſe inclufive of all the common 


Natures of Animals. The Special Ideas are thoſe of 
the Species, which is a common Nature agreeing to 


ſeveral Individual Beings; thus Horſe agrees to Trot, 
Dobbin, &c. Man to Peter, Paul, John, &c. City 
to London, Paris, &c. Whence *tis eaſy to obſerve 


the fame Idea may be ſometimes a Genus, and at 


Real Heas. 
Imaginary 
Leas. 


The Diwiſfon 
of Ideas with 
reſpect to their 
Qualities. 
Leas clear 
and diſtin, 
obſcure and 
confuſed. 


Vulgar and 
learned Idear. 


others a Species. (3.) Real Ideas are of Objeas 
which do really exiſt in Nature; but (4.) Imaginary 
Ideas are of thoſe things which do not exiſt in that 
particular Manner as we conceive them in the Idea; 
as a Caſtile in the Air, a Centaur, Chimera, Satyr, 
Sea of Fire, &c., | | 

TEE laſt Diviſion of Ideas is that with reſpect to 
their Qualities; wherein they are ſaid to be clear and 
diſtinct; or obſcure and confuſed ; vulgar or learned; 
perfect or imperfect; true or falſe. (1.) A clear and 
diſtinf? Idea is that which repreſents the Object to the 
Mind in a free and /eparate View, with full Evidence 
and Strength, plainly diſtinguiſhing it from every 
other Object. An ob/cure and confuſed Idea repreſents 
the Object faintly, imperfefly, and confounded or 
mingled with others. Thus the Siy and the Sea ex- 
hibit clear and diſtinct Ideas near at hand; but obſcure 
and confuſed in a hazy Day near the Horigon. (2.) Vul- 
gar Ideas are of the moſt common and ſenſible Appear- 
ances contain'd in the Objects; as of the ſplendid- 
Colours and Form of the Rain-bow : But learned Ideas 
repreſent the more intimate Nature, Properties, 
Cauſes, and Efes of Things; as a Philoſopher's 
* . | | Idea 
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Idea of the various Reflections and Refractions of 
Sun-Beams in Drops of falling Rain, and the Gene/:s 
of the Rain-bow from thence. (3.) Perfect or Ade- Perfie and 
guate Ideas repreſent their archetypical Objects, com- adi qua te 
pleatly and ge, or fully and entire; as thoſe of lucas, and the 
a Square or Triangle; all the Parts whereof are evi oentraty. 
dent But Imperfett or Inadequate Ideas repreſent 
their Objects partially, incompleatly, and not entire. 
As that of a Cube, when you ſee only the ſquare Side 
thereof; or that of a Figure of a thouſand Sides ans 
Angles ; the Powers of the Magnet, &c. (4.) Ideas True and 
are true, when they are conformable to the Objects, Jalſe Ideas. 
and repreſent them ju/# and imply ſuch as they really 
are; otherwiſe they are falſe Ideas. As when a Man 
in the Faundice ſees all Things yellow ; or the crooked 
Appearance of a ſtrait Stick in the Water ; or the Sur 
or Moon riſing bigger than in the Meridian. | 
Tus we have taken a ſuccinct View of Subſtances 4 Tranſition 
and Modes, as they exiſt without us, and form the % Larguage, 
various material and modified World ; and alſo of the % 7974 and 
Ideas which they excite within us, and which conſti- Terms, 
tute that noble Variety and Treaſure of Knowledge and | 
Science in the Mind: Tis now in order requiſite that 
we take Notice of the Hays and Means, whereby we 
are able to expreſs theſe Ideas and Sentiments of the 
Mind, and to communicate them to others: And this 
is by the Uſe of Speech and Language. : | 
| Languge has been already treated of ſo far as it has Of Language 
a Grammatical and Rhetorical Regard. It remains c with 
now to be conſider'd with reſpect to its Uſe in Logic rear to its 
or the Art of Reaſoning. And thus we muſt conſider Ce in Logic. 
Words and Terms, as Marks, Characters, or Symbols 
of Ideas, either Vocal or Written, and which are aptly 
expreſſive of their different Natures and Properties, 
and render them zntel/;gible to others. 3 
AND as Words are the Medium of Knowledge and y, , f be 
Truth, ſo it often happens they are Sources of Miſtake Means not only. 
and Error: And that (1.) becauſe there is no neceſ- of Knaawkdge, 
ſary Connexion or Relation between our Ideas and but of Error 
Words, but Words are arbitrarily impoſed by different /ometimes. 
People; and who therefore in different Sounds expreſs 1% pr incipal 
the /ame Thing ; as Albus in Latin, Blanc in French, Sources thereof. 
Leucos in Greek, and White in Engliſh. (2.) Becauſe 
different ſimple Ideas are not always expreſs'd by ap- 
| | ” pPlropriate 
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propriate ſingle Words, but oftentimes many by the 
fame Word. As the Words Sweet and Sharp are both 

applied to the Objects of different Senſes, viz. of 
Hearing and Taſting. (3. ) Becauſe we cannot always 
expreſs the ſimple Ideas in complex ones, by peculiar and 
appropriated Words; as we do in the Apple Bitter- 
feet. (4.) Becauſe many Words are uted in their 
original Senſe, and yet their Etymology is _— 0b - 
ſcure or uncertain. (5.). Becauſe many Words are 
uſed in a Senſe entirely different from that in the ori- 
ginal Language. Thus the Word Spirit with us is from 
Spiritus, Breath, or Air, from ſpiro, to breathe, in 
Latin; the ſame alſo is in he Greet and Hebrew for 
the ſame Word. (6.) The laſt great Cauſe of Error 
I ſhall mention, is the ſignifying many Ideas, of dif- 


ferent Natures, by one and the fame Mord: As the 


Word Gate fignihes @ great Door, the Mien in walk- 
ing, &c. | | 

F ROM whence *tis evident, if we would avoid 
Miſtake and Error in our Purſuit after Truth, we 
muſt take good Heed to the U/e and Meaning of Words 
and Terms, and be acquainted with their various Kinds, 
The Kinds of Words are thoſe which follow: (1.) 
Poſitive and Negative. (2.) Simple and Complex. (3.) 
Common and Proper. (4.) Univacal and Eęuivocal. 
(F.) Concrete and Abſtraf? Terms, Of all which in 
their Order. | 5 

TERM s are either Poſitive or Negative. Poſitive 
Words have an affirmative Senſe, and ſignify ſome 
Pofitive Idea; as Art, Life, Senſe, Motion, &c. But 


negative Terms exhibit negative Ideas, or have a ne- 


gatory Senſe expreſs'd by ſome Particle or Prepoſition 
of Denying join'd to them; as Artle/s, Lifeleſs, Senſe- 
leſs, Nonſenſe, &c. T hus the Poſitive Terms finite 
immoveable, irregular, &c. are rendered Negative by 
the Particles In, Im, Ir; as infinite, immoveable, ir- 


regular, &c. But in many Caſes Poſitive Words have 


o Simple 


and Complex 


Terms. 


Negative Sigmfications, and the contrary, which is a 

great Imperfection and Unhappineſs in Language. 
TE ſecond Diviſion of Terms is into Simple and 
Complex. A Simple Term is one Word; a Complex 
Term is when more Words are uſed to ſignify ene 
Thing. Thus, the ſecond Emperor of Rome excites | 
the /dza but of one Man, viz. Auguſius, Of this ſort 
are, 
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are moſt Circumlocutions. Alſo many fimple Words 
are complex in Senſe ; as thoſe which contain complex, 
compound, and collective Ideas; as Man, Mithidrate, 
Army, &c. which all contain a Variety of Ideas; as 
are moſt of our Moral Words and Natural Ideas, Re- 
ligion, Pieiy, Loyalty, Knavery, Theft, &c. Some Terms 
are complex both in Words and Senſe ; as, a fierce Dog, 
a pious Man; which Expreſſions excite an Idea not 
only of the Creatures, but their peculiar Qualities alſo. 

AGAIN, Words and Names are either Proper or Of proper and 
Common, which are alſo called Appellatives ; for both (omen Words. 
which ſee the Chapter of Grammar, Only here ob- | 
ſerve (1.) That Proper Names in ſome Senſe may be- 
come Common, As Ceſar was the proper Name of 
Julius the firſt Roman Emperor, but became after- 
wards the common Name of all the following, Emper- 
ors. . (2.) A common Name is ſometimes uſed as à pro- 
per one ; thus when we in Great Britain ſay, the King, 
the Prince, we intend properly King George, and Fre- 
deric Prince of Walks. (3.) That any common Name 
is made proper, by the Addition of ſome Term of a 
particular and determinate Meaning; as, the preſent 
Pope, the King of Great Britain, the Roman Ora- 
tor, this Book, that Knife, Ec. 4 | 
Tu fourth Diviſion of Words and Terms is into Of Lui vocal 
Univocal and Eguivocal, Univocal Words are ſuch as and Egui vocal 

fignify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of Thing; Fords. 
as Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Elephant. But Equive- 
cal Wards are ſuch as ſignify two or more different 
Ideas, or different forts of Objects: Thus the Word 
Head ſignifies the Head of a Nail or Pin, as well as 
of an Animal. So the Words Nail, Pot, Church, 
Grave, High, Sweet, Sharp, &c. are Equivocal, as 
ſignifying ſeveral different Things. And when Per- 
ſons in Diſpute uſe Eguivocal Words with a Defign 
to puzzle or deceive, it is called Equivacation. Note, Equivecation, 
that as theſe Eguivocal Terms are called Homonymous what. 
or Ambiguous ; ſo Words which fignify the ſame thing Homonymous 
are called Synonymous, as Faith, Belief, Credit, Afſent, and Synonymous 
which all import the ſame Idea, or Aion of the Terms. 
Ts - | | 

Since Eguivocal Words are of the greateſt Impor- Of the ſeveral 

tance to be well underſtood, and their various Senſes Kinds of Equi- 
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of Diſputation; I ſhall briefly here enumerate the fe- 
veral Kinds thereof. And (1.) Some are Equivocal 
in Sound only; as Rein, of a Bridle ; Reign, of a 
King; Rain, a Shower Might, Strength; Mite, a 
little Animal: So write, Wright, right, &c. (2.) 
Some in Mriting only; as to tear in Pieces, is ſpelled 
and wrote the ſame as a Tear; and to lead, the fame as 
Lead, a Metal. Bow! a Ball, ard Bowl a Veſlel, are 
wrote the ſame, (3.) Some are epuivocal in reſpect 
of their Extent of Meaning, being ſometimes taken 
in a /arger and more general, aid ſometimes in a 
more particular and reſtrain'd Senſe, Thus Sin and 
Virtue are ſometimes uſed to fignify particular Actions 
and Faculties ; and ſometimes the general Nature of 
all God and Evil, (4.) Some are ſo in regard of 
their Original and Madern or Cuſtomary Uſe. Thus 


Spirit originally ſignified the Breath, Air, or Mind; 


but it is likewiſe uſed to hgnity inviſible Beings, Geo- 
graphy originally fignifies a Deſcription of the Harth 
only, but by Cuſſom it generally includes that of both 


Earth and Sca. The ſame may be obſerved of Theo- 


logy, Aſtronomy, Geometry, &c. (5.) Some by reaſon 
o' a Literal and Figurative Senſe. Thus, by a Me- 
taphor, God is ſaid io repent, grieve, &c. By the Fi- 
gur Fpitripe, Solomon lays, Rejoice, O young Man, 
and let thine Heart chear thee, &c. (6.) Some on 
account of a common and ſcientific Meaning. Thus 
Paſſion vulnurly fignifies Anger or Frath; in Mora- 
lity the Afefions of the Mind, as Love, Foy, Fear, 
Sorrow, &c. and Phil:fophically it ſigniſies the recei- 
ving any Atiion impreſſed: So the Word imple in the 
common Senſe is Hooliſb; but in Science, it it ſingle, 
(7.) Some on account of an ab/olute and comparative 
Senſe. As when our Saviour lays, Be ye perfect as 


. your heavenly Father is perfect. Theſe are the prin- 


Cipal Kinds of eguzvocal or ambignous Words, which 
have their Sources rom Chance, Error, Time, Cuſtom, 
Figure, Occaſion, Intereſ!, &c. 3 
TE Nature of Subjiances, Modes or Qualities, to- 

gether with their Ideas and the Words which expreſs 
them, being all conſidered, and diſcourſed of; it re- 


mains that we now approach to the U/- that is to be 


made thereof in the Art of Diſputotion. In order 


thereto, the firſt thing neceſſary is Definition ; ſince 
before 
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before we pretend to hold an Argument or Diſcourſe, Definition 
with a view of gaining or forcing, Bekef, tis abſo- wherefore ne- 
lutely neceſſary that thoſe Nords and Things, on which ofa, torh of 
the Force of the Argument depends, be firſt well de-. Thi. ds and 
fined and explained, before they can be underſtood, * "5" 

For ſince Belief is only the Aſent of the Mind to the Faith or Be- 
Truth or Faljity of a Propoſition advanced by another 1%, whar. 

in a way of Reaſoning, according as it appears evident 

and intelligible, tis eaſy to obſerve, (I.) That Faith is 

not a Matter of Choice, or dependent on our Will, but 

follows neceſſarily the Evidence and Probability of 

Reaſoning. Therefore (2.) when we do not under- Not voluntary. 
ſtand the Terms and Subject of Argumentation, we can | 
in no wiſe be ſaid to believe the {nferences of Conclu- 

ſions formed from thence. bp 


DEFINITION is twofold ; one of the Name, the Dyjnition of 
other of the Thing. A Definition of the Name or the Name or 
Mord, is the explaining and determining preciſely what Ward. 
Senſe, Meaning, or Signification it is uſed in; or what 
Idea or Object is meant by it; and that by ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances or Properties thereof, that it may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſufficiently from all other Objects. Thus, 
to define the Word Patient, the Divine or Moraliſt 
would ſay, it is the enduring or ſuffering Injuries and 
Afiietions quietly, The Phy/ician defines it, a Perſon 
dijeas'd and under his Direction {or Cure : But the Phi- 
loſopher defines it, auy Body which receiveth Action or 
Impulſe. e 
I uE Directions or Rules relating to the Definition The Rules for 
of Names are principally the following: (1.) No the Definition 
Wards ſhould be choſen but ſuch as have Ideas; for of the Name. 
though the Diſcourſe be ſounding and verboſe, yet if 
it want Ideas, or Subſtance, it will be trifling, imma- 
terial, and conclude Nothing, Much of this Nature 
may be obſerved in Harangues on the human Soul. 
(2.) Me muſt not ſuppoſe the Nature of Things as dif- 
ferent as their Names. Thus it would be ridiculous 
to diſpute whether Dandelion be an Herb or Weed, 
or Potherb or Sallad ; ſince they may all denote the 
ſame Species of Being. (3.) Ve ſhould not think the 
Nature of two Things the ſame, becauſe they have the 
fame Name. Thus ſpeaking of the Life of Plants, 
and the Life of Animals, though the Name be the 
ſame, the Idea muit be conſidered as entirely differ- 
ent 
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ent in each Subject: And Heat in the Fire and in 
our #/z/þ, muſt have very different Definitions. (A.) 
Learn the true Meaning of Words and Terms from 
learned Men, and learned Books, that you may not be 
led into Error through Vulgariſins and Prejudice. (5.) 
Uſe plain and intelligible Words; and ſhun thoſe of an 


obſcure ambiguous Meaning, that your Candour and [n- 


The Definition 
of the Thing. 


The Rules re- 
lating thereto. 


genuity be not ſuſpected. (G.) Let Words be defined in 
their proper and native Senſe, in which Mankind uſe 
them, as near as poſſible ; and in all your Diſcourſe 
keep cloſe to the Senſe defined, and determined. 

Tk Definition of the Thing is a Deſcription of its 
general Nature and ſpecific Properties, whereby the Idea 
of that Thing is differenced and diſtinguiſhed from the 
Idea of any other. Thus if I would define what 
Wine is, I ſay, It is the Fuice expreſs'd from Grapes. 

THE Rules for a good Definition of the Thing are 
ſuch as here follow: (1.) It muſt include the neare/? 
Genus, or general Nature, of the Thing. So above, 


though Hine be a Liquid, yet that is a more remote 


Genus than Juice; and Sub/tance would be ſtill more 
remote. than a Liquid; therefore Juice, as being the 
neareſt Genus, was uſed in the Definition of Wine. 
(2.) That primary Attribute or Quality of the Thing, 
which determines its ſpecific Difference, muſt be care- 
fully mentioned. Thus to ſay, Vine is the Fuice of 
a Fruit, is too general a Difference ; for though it is 
certain from thence, that it is not the Juice of an 


Herb, yet it may be Cyder, Perry, &c. as being the 


* 


Juices of Fruits alſo: But to ſay, *tis a Juice expreſſed 
from Grapes, diſtinguiſhes its ſpectal Nature, and dif- 
ferences it from all other Fuices. (3.) It muſt be uni- 
verſal or adequate, fo as ts agree to all the particular 
Species or Individuals belonging to that Idea So the 
Fuice of the Grape agrees to all proper Wines, whether 
Red, White, Rheniſh, Florence, &c. (4.) It muſt be 
peculiar to the Thing defined, and agree to that alone : 


So the Juice of the Grape agrees to no other Being 


but Vine. (5.) It ought to be clear and plain, W 

free from obſcure and equivocal Words and Terms; the 
Deſign of the Definition being to lead us into the 
Knowledge of the Thing defined. (G.) It ought to be 

ſhort, and ow from Tautology and ſuperfluous Wards, 
(7.) The Definition cught to be ſuch as will —_ 
| | ; wit 
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with the Things defined. Thus, Vine is the Iuicę ” | nl 


Grapes ; and we may alſo ſay, the Juice of: Grapes 

Wine (8.) The Definition of the Thug a 14700 

diſlinct and different from the Definition of the Name, 3 | | 

WIE come now to treat of * and Diſiribu- Of Diviſion 

tion: For being able to define a Thing is not ſufficient and Diſtribu- 

in Matters of Reaſoning ; but we muſt be well ind inn. 

ſtructed in the manner of dividing and diftrivuting 

whole Ideas into their proper Parts and Species., Ih 

order to this, we muſt conſider that there afe two © 

| kinds of whole Ideas. (I.) An. Tntegral Whole, 'wheti An Integral 

all the Parts are. diſtinct from each other, and may i bolt, whar. 

ſubſiſt apart: As the Head, the Limbs, and Trunt of 

an animal Body, Thus Digit afe the integral. Parts 

of a Number,; the Spring, I beelt, . Ballance, Aale, 

Pinion, . Dial. Plate" and Cafes are the integral Parts 

of a March. This ſort of Parts conſtitutes. the Com- Compleatneſs, 

Plæatugſi of any Subject: And an Enumeration of all what. 

thoſe Parts is call'd Divifien, (2.) There is a Hιuu Diviſion. 

or univerſal ii he; and the Purts of it are all the pν 

ticular Ideas to which this univerſal. Natute extends: 

So a Speries is a M pole, as Horſe; and the Individuals, Logical Whole, 

is Trot, Dobbin, Duke,” &c. are the Parts, Thus if what. 

the Genus be the Whole, the Species will be the Parts. 

A 6 ion - iſtine? Enumeration of theſe Parts of a 

Subject, is call'd Di/tribution, Pe Sewn 

SINCE then, Diviſion and Diſtribution is an Expli- Djfeibution. 

cation of the Nature of a Thing by a diſtinct Cen- 77, rules for 

ſideration of its integral or logical Parts, it will be ne- good Drwvifon 

ceſſary to lay down the following Rules relating there- and Diftribu- 

to. (1,) The Parts /everally taken muſt be leſs than tion. 

the Whole; but taken colleively (or together) they 

muſt be preciſely equal thereto. (2.) Begin with, of 

firſt .conlider the larger and more immediate Parts; 

and not divide at once into the more minute and re- 

mote Parts,  (3.) The Parts ought to be /eparate and 

different, that no one may be contained in another. (4.) 

Divide every Subject with regard to the Special De- 

fign you have in View. (5.) Let nit Subdiviſions (or 

a ſecondary Diviſion of Parts into others ſtill leis) be 

too numerous without Neceſſity ; leſt it induce Confus 

fron, and make you ſeem affectedly pedantic and im- 

pertinent. (G.) Your Diviſion of Things ſhould be 

Juſtly according to their 8 avoiding all the Jur- 
| Fl gon 
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zen of Duplicities, Triplicities, Dithitomies, Sevens, 
Sc, which Nature never affects. Theſe Rules equally | 
ferv! for Diſtribution, if ipſtead of Parts you read 
teen e 
BE FoR we leave this firſt genera! Head, or Part 
of Logic, viz. Conception, it will be very proper to lay 
down ſome Riiles, directing and affflirg us in that 
Act f. the Mind, whereby we percerve and obtain 
our 1deas. ( 1.) Endeavour to get a clear and diftint# 

onceþiion of Things, juſt ſuch as they are in their 


% 


king. fallacious Luſtre of. Objects, bring diſtant ones 
to a near and diſtin? View, and ſhew the unſeen na- 
tive Beauties and Parts of the moſt minute Animals, 
(Z.] Gonceive of Things compleatly, in all their Parts; 
thus the Anatomical! Knife diſſects an Animal Body, and 
ſeparates. the Membranes, Muſcles, Organs, Arteries, 
Vein, Nerves, &c. and ſhews the ſeveral Parts which 
compleat the Whole. (3.) Conceive of Things com- 
prehenſively, in all their Properties and Relations; like 


daga Ferreſtial Globe, turning on its Axis, ſhews all 
the Variety of Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations, 
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and their various Situations and Relations to each 
other. (4.) Conceive of Things extenſively, in all 
their Kinds, Species, and Individuals As a Priſm of 
Glaſs,;refrafting the Sun-Beams, ſeparates the differ- 
ent Kinds of Colours, red, orange, yelluo, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, and diſtributes them in order on the 


painted Spectrum. (5.) Conceive of Things orderiy, 


and in a proper Melpod; that your Ideas be diſpos'd 


like Books in a wwelt-contrived Library, according to 


their Sizes and Subjects. Proceed we now to the ſe- 
cond great Part of Logic, viz. * 5 
 FUDGMENT ; this has been already defined 
as an 47 of the Mind; but as a great Part of Logic, 
it muſt be cefined, The Doctrine of Propoſitions in ge- 
neral, with regard to their Nature and Kinds, For 
as {eas are the Reſult of Conception or Apprehenſion, 
ſo Propoſitions are the Effects of Fudgment. 5 
A Propoſition is a Sentence wherein two or more 
Ideas or Terms are join'd by one Affirmation or Nega- 
tien. As Plato was a Philoſopher. Deſcartes was not 
ſo good a Philoſopher as Sir Jaac Newton, = 


1 THERE 
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' THzRe are three Things neceſſary to the Nature The Parts 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, viz. (1.) The Sub- gere 
jeer; or that of which any Thing is affirmed or denied. The Subject. 
Ae Plato and Deſcartes in the foregoing Examples. | 
(2.) The Predicate; or that which is affirmed or 
denied of the Subject. Thus Philoſopher is the Predi- The Predicate. 
cate of the firſt Propoſition ; and, ſo good a Philoſopher 
as Sir Iſaac Newton, in the latter one. The Subject 
and Predicate, taken together, are call'd the Matter 
of the Propoſition. (3.) The Copula ; this is call'd the The Copula, 
Form and Mode of a Propoſition, as it repreſents the 
Manner of it in 'offir ming or denying ; and is expreſs'd 
by the Hords or Particles, am, art, is, are, &c. or, 
am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. or, may, can, 
ought, ſhould, muſt be; &c, and the fame join'd with 
EFF 3 | 
"- Propoſitions, according to their Subject, Predicate, Propoſitions 
and Copula, are diſtributed into various Kinds, as they how dift in- 
are alſo with reſpe& to their Nature, Purport, and Bib d. 
EV. „VCF 
PHPropoſitions, in regard of their Subject, are of four Propofitions in 
Kinds, eel .) Univerſal ; when the Subject is taken garde, the 
in its whole Extention, and hath Univer/ality fignified Jie are 
by proper Words, as, all, every, no, none, &c. as, All Cui uerſal. 
Men muſt die; no Man knows all Things. (2.) Par- Particular. 
ticular ; when a Subject is not taken in its whole Ex- 
tenſion; and is denoted by Words of Particularity, as 
ſome, many, a few, &c. as, Some Men are born blind: 
Many Notions of God are erroneous : Few Men are truly 
wiſe. (3.) A Jingle Propofition ; when the Subject is Singh. 
a ſingular and individual Term or Idea. As Deſcartes | 
was an ingenious Mathematician : Sir Iſaac Newton 
excelPd all: This Day is very fine. (4.) Indefinite'; Tndefinite. 
when the Subject has no Note of Univerſality or Par- 
ticularity affix d to it, and yet is general in its Na- 
ture; as, Men are rational Creatures; Stones have no 
* | 
Propoſitions, with reſpect to their Copula, are either Of Affirmative 
(I.) Affirmative; when the Copula is one of thoſe and Negative 
| Sorts of Words, which affirm or a/jert ſomething po- Propoſitions. 
fittvely of the Subject, as, All Men are Sinners: There 
0711 be 4 Reſurrection of Men's Bodies. Or, (2.) Ne- 
gative ; when the Predicate is denied of the Subject, 
- NM 2 N 
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Of Pure and 
AModal P ropo- 
fitions. 


Medes of con- 
necting the 
Subject and 


Predicate. 


Sing l and = 
compound Pro- 
poſttions 8 


Hu d. 


Several Sorts 
of the com- 
pound Ones: 


True or falſe 
Propoſitions 
afucd. 


Of LOGIC, orthe 


by ſome Particle of Negation, as Man is not innocent: 
No Man is immortal. | 5 
Propoſitions, in regard of the Predicate, are diſtri- 
buted into pure and modal (I.) A. pure Propoſition is 
that which meerly and /imply expreſſes the Predicate 
connected with the Sujet, as Man is an Animal, 
(z.) Modal Propoſitions are ſuch an include alſo the 
Manner and Way, wherein the Predicate is connected 


With the Subject. The Modes of ſuch Connection are 


reckon'd four. (I.) Neceſſity; as, Tis Neceſſary a 
Globe ſhould be Pound. (2.) Conti ingency; as, A Globe 
may be made of Mood or Glaſs, tis indifferent. which. 
(3.) Paſſibiliy; as, Jig poſſible a Globe may be made 
of Water. (A.) Impoſſibility; as, Tis impoſſible a Globe 
fould be ſquare. But theſe Modes, being only natural, 
are very deficient in Number; ſince to them may be 
added Metaphyſical, Moral, Civil, and other Modes of 


Lonnecting the Predicate with the Subject. 


> Propiſitiens are diſtributed into ſingle and compound, 
in Cc nſiderãtion of their Nature. (I.) A fingle Pro- 
Poſition is that which hath only one Subject, and one 
Preditate.- If theſe contain mple Ideas, or fimple 
Terms, the Propoſition will be purely ſimple; as, Man 


Is rifble: Virtue is defirable; But if the Subject or 


Predicate are made up of complex Terms, the Propofi- 


lion will be complex; as, Every ſincere Penitent is par- 


aoned: No Man is perfetily innatent. (2.) A compound 
Propoſition hath two or more Subjects, or Predicates, or 
both exprefled or underſtood, as, Riches and Honours 
are Snares: Men are rational and mortal: Light and 


Heat enliven and delight both Men, and Beaſts, and 


creeping Things. And according as the Particles, and; 
either, or; if; that, becauſe; as, ſo; but, tho, yet; 
only, alone; than; are uſed to conuect- the complex 


Terms, fo the Propyfitions are denominated Copulative, 
Digjunctive, Conditional, Caujal, Relative, Diſcretive, 


Exclufive, Exceptive, Comparative, &C. 
Propoſitions, according to their Senſe or Sig niſi cation 


are diſtinguiſh'd into true and falſe. (1.) A true Pro- 


Poſfetion repreſents Things as they really are, as Every 


Bird has Wings: Brutes are not inſenfſible Machines. 


(2-) A falſe Propoſition is that which expreſſes Things 
otherwiſe than they truly be, as, Birds have no Wings : 
| | | Brutes 
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Brutes are mere Machines without Senſe, The firſt of 
theſe Propoſitions we commonly call a Truth, the latter rut and a 
a Lie or Falſbood. | 35 Lie, what. 
Propoſitions (in the laſt Place) are divided with re- Certain and 

ſpect to their Evidence into certain and doubiful. doubtful Pro- 7 
(1.) A certain Propoſition is that whoſe Evidence of poſs ions _ = 
the Agreement and Diſagreement of the Ideas with Ws 
their Objects, or of the Predicate with the Sulject, is 
ſo ſirong and plain that we cannot forbear or delay our 
Aſjent thereto, as Every Circle hath a Centre Brutes 
can ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, and feel Pleaſure and. Pain, 
Propoſitions of this Kind make what we call Know-_ 
ledge. (2.) Doubiful Propoſitions are ſuch as have not, N, rv lade, 
their Evidence ſo clear and ſtrong as to force Aſſent, t. 
and by admitting Ob/curity therein, permit us to” ſuſ- 
pend our Belzef at Pleaſure, and abſolutely prevent 
Knowledge, As, The Planets are inhabited: The Saul 
of Man is a ſpiritual Being, and ſurvives the Body, 

his ſort of Propoſitions are what we call Opinions. | 

Propoſitions, according to their Quantity, are Uni- Opinion, _ + 
verſal or Particular; and they are Afrrmative or what. 3 
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Negative according to their Quality. The four Pro- Of Univerſal . A 
poſitions hence ariſing, the Schools denote by the and Particu- A 
dh lar, Air ma- 
| : | tive and Ne- + 
Hatte eee All Men are Mortal. gative P ropes i, 
Negative, (No Men are Mortal, tions. 
QT Afirmative, ( Some Men are Mortal. 


Particular Negative, Some Men are not Mortal. 


— 
denotes a 


According to theſe Verſes. 


A affirms, and E denies, both univerſally. | 
I affirms particularly, and O does ſo deny. 


Or theſe Propoſitions, taken two together, A O Propoſitions. 1 
or E I make a Contradiction, or are contradictory; Contradieory. 4 
for they can never be both true and both fal/e at the 
ſame time. . 1 9 Lo > 

AE are Contraries, for they cannot be both true, Contraries. 
but may be both % together. 1 
' IO are Suabcontraries; theſe may be both true Sabcontraries. 
together, but cannot be both Fal/e. | N 

A Lor E O are call'd Subalterns: Wherein (.) if q ,_ 1 
A or E be true, I or O will be true alto, but not the ; 

| M 3 contrary. 


- 


Con wuerſſon of 
P rv op . ion⸗ » 
Wat. 


E No Spirit is an Animal 


Of the third 
great Part of 
Logic, Argu- 


ment tion, or 
4 e 


The Mate- 
thereof tævo- 


— od 


The Terms of 
a Syllagiſm, 
hat. 


Of f L OG 1 E. 0 _the PA 


contrary. (2.) If Lor O be Falſe, then. will A or E 
be ſo of courſe, but not the contrary. (3.] They 
may be iumetimes both true, and ſometimes. Both 
a +: tit os fool tie ads ah end 
4 TRE Converſeon of Propoſitions is when the Subject 
and Predicate change their Places with Preſervation of 
Truth. This may be always done in E and J. 


. 


3 eee 8 No Animal is . Spirit. 
I Some Paſſions are Evil. | Some Evils are Paſſions. 


Bur in A and O this Conver/ion or Reciprocation 
of Subject and Predicate will not hold; unleſs in A 
you convert with I, thus, Every Weed is a Plant, 
therefore | ſome Plant is a Weed, But in O, though 
you may ſay, Some Vegetable is not a Weed, you can- 
not ſay reciprocally. Some Weed is not a Vegetable. 
So much for Propoſitions in themſelves conſider'd. 

Tut Doctrine of Ideas and Propoſitions being diſ- 
patch'd, the next great Part of Logic. is, in Order, 
Argumentation or Reaſoning, for as we join Ideas to 
frame Propoſitions, ſo Propyſitions are join'd to form 
an Argument or Syllogiſm. | 

A Syllogiſm then is an Argument whereby we infer 
ſomething that is leſs known, from Truths which are 
more evident. The Matter of a Syllogiſm is twofold, 
viz. (I.) The remote Matter call'd the Terms; and 
(2.) The immediate Matter, which are the Prapo- 
Jitions. 3 a 

TE Terms of a Syllogi/m are the Parts of which 
the Propofitions do conſiſt, and into which the Sylls- 
giſm is ultimately reſolved. To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe 
the Queſtion were put, Whether God muſi be wor- 
ſhipped ? An Argument or Syllogiſm form'd in order to 
prove this in the Affirmative, hath always three Terms. 
(1.) The greater Term ; which is the Predicate of the 
Queſtion, which here is the //or/hip queried. | (2.) 
The ler Term, which is the Subject of the Queſtion, 
as here God. Theſe two are call'd the extreme Terms. 
(3.) The middle Term, which is one arbitrarily choſen, 
and diſpoſed in iwo Propoſitions, - whereby to connect 
and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the major 
and minor Terms in the other Prepoſition or Conclufion ; 
and therefore this middle Term is ſometimes call'd the! 
Argument. In this Queſtion, I take for the middle 

| F208 | CELLS Term 
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Te erm, the Idea or Notion of a Creator; then the thres 
Propoltions of the Syllogi/m will ſtand thus. — 


* Our Creator muſt be wor /hibped ; Ie 
But 3 Gd is our * Creator: 
Therefore, 3 God ma be T worſbipped, 


In this Syllogiſin the Fi * to * 2. thew * 
Places of the Major, Middle, and Minor Terms in 
the Propoſitions ; and from ſuch a Diſpoſition of them, 
"tis evident how natural and juſt the Concluſion 0 a 
rence is, to ſatisfy the Quęſtion. 

THE immediate Matter of a Syllogi iſm are three The Proda. 
Propoſitions. (1.) The Major or Greater, which con- !ioms of a Syl- 
tains the middle term connected with the -Predicate off Linn. 
the Queſtion, or Major Term. (2.) The Minor or ä 
Leſer, which connects the Subject of the Queſtion . 
with the middle Term; and is ſometimes call'd the 4/- 

ſumption. (3.) The Conclufio on, which infers or aferts n 
the Point in Debate. $ 

In a Syllogiſm we are farther to conſider the Figure Of the Figirk 
and Mond. (1.) The Figure of a Sylingiſm, is the pro- and Hoods of 

per Diſpoſition of the middle Term with the Parts Hl in: 
the Dueſtion. (a.) A Moad is the regular Determi- — _— 
nation of Propoſitions according to Quantity and Qua- wy 
lity, i. e. their univerſal or particular Affirmation or 

Negation. Theſe Moods are repreſented by zech- 8 
nical Wards, containing the Yawels A, E, I, O, he” 
which alone are regarded, and the Conſonants all ne- f 


glected. 


| 1 , e 2 
I In bY Pr the middle Tem is che Barbara. 
Subject of the Major ' Propoſition, (C. larent. 
and the Predichte of the Diver. Haxii. 


This contains four Moods, dix. Ferio. 


In the ſecond the middle Term is the 


A 

5 
=} Cefare. 

v | © Predicate of both the "WP "This. C Cameftres; «71 
WO 5 contains for Modes alſo. (Feſino. 3 
T5 Ai J Baroco. 3 k 

Ss e J. Darapti. „ 
2 | I Felapton. a 
= The third Pere requires that the .\ Difamis, ___ Th 


Bocarao. 4d 
Feriſon. 


M 4 . 


the * 0 has ſix Moods. 


middle Term be the Subject of both r= if. +54 * 


Second 


Higure, 


Ce- 


Y - 
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Examples A: the, M 0.0.0 5. in * Firf 
; Fzure. 1 4) © E ie 
add 15 a 

I. Fray 2 wicked Man i is * thc; ; 

All: Tyrants-are wicked Men. Legge, ai 

Di "Therefore all ; Tyranu are * unn | 


* 
8 


Il. 2 They who! are always in Fear F. not happy ; 
Covetous are 2 always-in . Fear; + 
© Therefore Z 'Covetous! Men are not happy. 


K 7 4 


10 


II. 2 Whatever arts: rational Actions has * "© 
22 *Reaſon; ©; -» | 

Some Brutes exert * rational A ' 

Therefore ſome 5 e have“ ſome Reaſon. 


. * * 


. 2 Nothing myſterious | can be at Fan of true 
Religion. 

gome call'd religious Otis are 2 myſterious ; ; 

7 herefore s ſome call'd religious Dre are * no 


i | Part or true 1 1285 


kad. of the M oops In n the Second 
F. Lure. 


IL. Nothing ſhould be deſpiſe that i is * God's Crea- 
| ture: 
All Inſects and Reptiles are * God's Creatures ; 
Therefore no 3 Inſect or Reptile ſhould i be de- 
ſpiſed. | 


I. * Every Part of Religion i is > clear 20 plain; 
No 3 my ſterious Doctrine is“ clear and plain; 
Ergo, No 3 myſterious Doctrine is * any Part of 
_ Religion, ; 


III. No Sin is s excufable'; Bo 
Some Faults are * excuſablez 
Ergo, Some Faults are 1 not Sins. 


IV. * Every 
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ird 
Figure. 


Fe- 
' 


fon. 


Three ſpecial 
Rules con- 
cerning tbe 


Figures. 


s Every Part of Religion is * rational ; 
dome Parts of Popery are not rational ; 
Ergo, Some Parts of FO are not ' Religion, 


Examples of the Mo dps in the Third 


Figure. 


I. 2 All Liars are * hated of God: 
2 All Liars are Men: 
Ergo, Some Men are hated of God. 


II. None who believe in Chriſt mall be damned; 
2 All who believe in Chriſt have ſinned: 
Ergo, Some who? have fi nned ſhall not ' bedamn'd. 


mm; Some Opinions are (aid to be Jathnable. 3 

All Opinions are neceſſary Acts of the Mind. 

Ergo, Some neceſſary Ads are ſaid to be 
damnable. da _ 


— * 


Iv. 5 All wiſe Men are "hoops 3 1 
Some wiſe Men are; very poor: 
E g, Some very poor Men are happy. 


V. * Some fort of War is not to be avoided. 
2 All War is bloody and hoſtile. 
Ergo, Some 3 RE -Hoftilities are not to be 
avoided, 


vi No AfiQtions a are n „ 
a Sometimes Afflictions are: good and acid 
Ergo, Some 3 good and: * Things are: not 
. 


9 * "iP 


Taens i is 2 fark 75 lere of * Moods added by 
ſome, but not worth mention in this Epitome. The 


ſpecial Ruler of the three Figures are theſe. (1. ) In 


the fir/t, the Major Propoſition muſt always be uni- 
— * and the Minor Affirmative. (2.) In the 


ſecond allo the Major muſt be univerſal, and one of 
the Premiſe, with the Concluſion, always Negative. 


(3 In the third, the « Minor muſt be Afermative, and 
the 


. 
Syllogijms. 


| ditional Propofitions ; as, | 
If there be a God, the World is govern 5 


Providence; 
But there is a God; Er 


e 


-0 
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. -the., Concluſion always particular. The S1lhgifs 
' hitherto treated of are Simple; 1 ſhall next take 


notice of. 


Complex Hela, which are [6 call'd becauſe the 


middle Term is not connected with the whole Subject, 


ot the whole Predicate in two diſtin? Propoſitions, but 
is intermix'd in a confuſed Manner, and compared with 
them by Parts. As. 


The Devil is a FORE Spirit. 
Some Indians worſhip the Devil. 
Therefore ſome Indians worſhip a wicked Spirit 


H ER E the Predicate of the Conclufion is — 
woor/hip a wicked Spirit; Part of which is join'd with 
the middle Term Devil in the Major, and the other 


Part in the Minor. This may reduced to a ſimple 


Hari of the Ait Figure, in the Mood Darii, us: 


The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 

What ſome Indians worſhip is the Devil. 

Ergo, What Indians worſhip is à wicked, 
Spirit. 


Though the Conclufivenct ped the Argument in its . 


complex State was obvious a without this Re- 


ductioon. 

Conjundlive Sllogiſms are thoſe. wherein the Adder 
Propofition has diſtinct Parts connected together by 
ſome Conjunction or Particles of Speech; the Prin- 
cipal of which are four, viz. (I.) A. Hypothetical Syl- 
lbogi/m, when the Majer or Minor, or both, are con- 


The World is governyd UF Providence. 


. A Digjunezive Sylogifm is when the Aer 
ropoſition i is er ve; as | 


The Planets are either inhabited or uſeleſs. 

But they (as the noble Works of God) are not 
uſeleſs. 

Ergo, The Planets are inhabited. 
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: (3-) A Relative Sylogyſin requites: the Aan Pro- Relative, 
& tian to be relative ; as 


Where the Treaſure i is, thei will the Heart be ; 
But a Miſer's Treaſure is in his Bags : | 
Ergo, His Heart is there too. 

Or, A Saint's Treaſure is in Heavenz; _ | 
Ergo, His Heart i is in Heaven alſo. "EEE." 


(4) A Connectiue or Copulative Glen is that — « or 
which hath the Parts of the Major d wü ä 
Copulattues; as, 


No. Man can ſerve God and Mammon; 
The Covetous Man ſerves Mammon; u 5 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve Gad. | p 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves God ; ES 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve Manmon, 13 


"Tax Force of 1 in this kind of Spllbgi/ms 
depends on the Truth of the Major Propofii tions which 
therefore you ought to be well aſſur'd of. = 
5 Compound Syllogiſms come next in Order to be con- 07 PAO 
ſtdered ; theſe are made up of two or more ſingie ones, Spthgifms, » 
and may be reſolved into them. ons this er are 
theſe four, vx. 


(1.) Epichirema ; which ewe the Reaſon-or Proof Epichirema, 
of the Major or Mint as it tre þ to the, Con- what. 
clufion ; as, , 


Sickneſs may be good for us; for it ſbetus us our 
Failiy, the Emptineſs of worldly E ments, m_ 
makes us think of Dying, &c, _.. 

: Bud we are uneaſy: under Sickneſs 3 which we mani- 
feſt by Impatience, Complaints, Groanings, &c. 
Argos We are ſometimes uneaſy Ou a which 

is good for us. 


(2.) Dilemma; this is a * of A as n 
the whole is divided into all its Parts or Members, bar. 
and then infers ſomething concerning each Part, 
which is finally en of the whole Qs. Thus, 


In 
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| In Heaven we ſhall either have or not have Defires ; 
1 | | if we have no Deſires, then we have full Sari 
ation ; if we have Deſires, uy ſhall be fatis- 
ied as faſt as they ariſe :- : 
Ergo, In Heaven we ſhall be compleatly fried or 


happy. | 
Profyllogi/m, (3.) A Profilegifte ; this is when two or more e Syllo- 
avbar. g1/ms are ſo connected together, that the Concluſion of 


the former is the ne be or Minor of the following 
One. As thus, N . 

The Acts of the Soul in Man are Thought, Mill. 
Memory, Deſign, Reaſon, Underſtanding, &c, 

But all theſe Actions are difcernible in Brutes. 
Therefore the Agent or Soul is of the /ame Nature 

in Men and Brutes. 

But, fince the Sou! of Men and Brutes are. of like 
Nature; and *tis granted the Saul of Brutes die 
with the Body : Therefore alſo does the human 


Soul die with the Body. 


Serites, what. oy 4. F Serities; ; this is when cn middle Carats. are 
8 choſen to connect one another fucceſſi vely in ena! 
6 Propoſitions, till the laſt Propoſi tion connects its Pre 
dicate with the firſt Subject. Thus St. Paul ſaith, 
Whom he forek new thoſe he predeſtinated ; | 
Whom he predeſtinated he allo called ; 
Whony he called he juftified ; 8 
Whom he juſtified he glorified.;. 
Ergo, Whom he foreknew. he 1 


Of Defacive To theſe Compound Syllogiſms, which are alſo Re- 
Nuri. dundant ones, may ſucceed the Defectiue Syllogy/ms , 
or ſuch wherein the Major or Minor Propoſition is 
I or not e oY this Kind are the fol- 


n | 
An Enthymem, (1 I ) An 2 "IN 7 bath one oft the Premiſes 
avhat. ages or under/tood. Thus; 
| Religion is known by good Morals. 


Ergo, A Knave is not a religious Man. 
drain, The fixed Stars ſhine with their own native 


Licht; 
Ene, The fixed Stars are ſo many © Sane. 
(2.) Induclion; 
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-:(2:) Induction; tbis from the Species infers* the Inaduckion, 


Genus, or from the Parts concludes of the Whole, © what. 


As thus, | $ : - SSA * ** G \ S 1 
| Or cannot be proved from. the: Goſpels, nor 


from the 4#s of the Apoſtles, nor from N 5 


Epiſtles, | nor the Book of Revelation : 
\” Dogs, It cannot be . rs ge out of: the New-Tif 4. 
ment. d 


- (3-) Eaample; this is ſo aſl a Topic as needs no 
1 as, | 
Astronomy hath: been ſtudied by Ki ings; | 
Ergo, None are too great to ſtudy Hirne. 
Lene Chriſt bimſelf was baptiſedd: 
2 ee, ws Diſciples ſhould not. be aſhamed of i it. 


Tuner are the various Kinds of 0 made Parabgifm | 
uſe of in juſt Reaſoning ; which if they be form'd ac- and Sophijar, 


cording to the proper Rules Ratiocination, they are 
ſaid to be true Syllogiſins; if they diſagree there with, 
they are called Paralogiſins, or wrong Reaſoning. But 


E ample 
aubat. 


aohat. 


when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and Appear- 


ance of a true one, then it is properly call'd a Sophi/m 
or Fallacy 5 and he who contrives it, a Sophift. or Sophi- 


ter; and ſuch an Art of circumventing and. deceiving _— and 


by Falſe and deceitful Arguments is call'd Sophiſtry. So 
2 Sophiſter can frame an Argument to prove that Hea- 
ven is not worth a Penny ; thus, — 


Nothing i is better than Heaven; 
But a Penny is better than 8 
Ergo, A Penny is better than Heaven. 


Tuls Sephiſm is founded in Equivecation ; for the 
Word or middle Term, Nothing, is uſed in a poſit tive 
Senſe in the Major, but in the Minor it is uſed in a 
quite oppoſite or xegative Senſe, therefore in all 
KRatiocination the Words ought to be explain*d very 
clearly, and the Premiſes well proved and e/tabliſhed, 
before the Conclufion can be admitted; and the Argu- 
ment be free from the Imputation of Deficiency or 
Sophiſtry ; and he who uſes it, from that of a weak 
Perſon or a Danner. Thus much ſhall here 1uffice 
; for 


Sophift or 
_ * 


A Caution 
concerning 


Sophiſms. 


er 
n 
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e LOGIC, & be 


ſot Sylhgijm and ' Argumentation. We now Pr oceed | 


Of the fourth 
and loft Part 
of Logic, 
call d Diſpo/e- 
tion, or Art of 
Method. 


Ii is twofold, 
- Natural, and + 
Arbitrary. 


Natural Nie- 
thed, what. 


* 


to the laſt great Part of Logic, via. 


DISPOSITION, or the Art of Metbad. 
Method, in. a dialectical or logical Senſe, is the Diſ- 
pgſition of: a variety of Thoughts on any Subject, in fuch 
an Order as. is beſt: ſuited to à clear and juſt Method of 
Reaſoning, and is moſt proper to convince the Mind of 


Truth and Error, and thereby to gain Belief and Aſſent 


thereto. wy | 
Ir is diſtributed into two. genzral Kinds, viz. 
(1.) Natural, and (2.) Arbitrary, Arbitrary Method 
leaves the Order of Nature, and accommodates itſelf 
to particular Views and indifferent Purpoſes ; and is 
moſtly uſed by Hifforians, Orators and Poets. : 
Natural Net had is that which: obſerves the Order 
of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the 
Knowledge of the Things which Follow, depends in a 


great meaſure on the Things which go before; and 
this is twofold, viz. Synthetic and Analytic; and 


Synthetic, or 
as of Com- 
poſition, = 


abſolutely Syntheſis and Analyſis, © oy 
*. Synthetic Method is that of Compoſition ; which be- 
gins with the Parts, and proceeds to the Knowledge 


of the N hole; or with the Individuals or Species, and 
"* goes on to the Species or Genus. It firſt teaches the 
Nature of the moſt imple Principles, and proceeds on 


general Truths till it arrive by Degrees to a Notion of 


Exemplified in 
Geometry. 


that which is drawn from or compounded of them. 
This Method is generally uſed in teaching the Arts 
and Sciences. Fer Ir ſtance, Geometricians begin with 
Definitions, Poſtulates and Axioms; then proceed to 
the Contemplation of Points, Lines, and Angles; from 
hence to the various Properties of ſuperficial Figures, 
as Triangles, Squares, Parallelograms, and Circles, &c. 


which are compounded of the former: From hence 


Analytic, or 
that of Reſo- 
lution. 


they aſcend to the more complex Dotirine of Solids, 
and ſhew their ſeveral Natures, Affections, Relations 
and Properties, ariſing from their Composition of the 
foregoing Swperficies, And thus they exhibit a com- 
pleat Sy/tem of that Knowledge which is call'd Geo- 
metry ; but in a Method Synthetical, and by various 
Gradations, - | 
Analytic Method is that of Reſolution ; this confiders 
the whole Compound at firſt in a general Manner, and 
then leads us into a more perfect Knowledge of it, by 
reſolving 
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reſolving it into its firſt Principles or component Parts, 


whether Species or Individuals, and deſcribes the 
Natures and Properties of each of them ſeperately ; 
and thus you obtain the Knowledge of the Whole 
compleatly:? This Method has place in teaching the 
Philological Sciences, as Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
1 Poetry, Philoſcphy, &c. as alſo in Ana- 
tomy, Algebra, &c. And indeed in many Caſes both 
the Synthetic and Analytic are conjoin'd, the better to 
find out Truth, and to communicate it. 
THE Rules of good Method, whether Azalytic or 
Synthetic, are compriſed under the following Heads. 
(I.) It muſt be /afe, your Propoſitions firm and well 


Where uſed. 


The Rules of 


good Method, 


grounded in every Reſpect, that ſo they may be ſecure _ 


from Error. (2.) It ſhould be plain and eafp, that fo 
it may exhibit a char and comprehen/rue View of the 
whole Scheme and Deſign. (3.) It ſhould be diftine, 
and free from all © perplexing Mixtute of Things 
which ought to be kept ſeparate, that ſo Confuſion 
may be evited. (4.) It ſhould be plenary or full, fo 
that nothing may be wanting that is proper and ne 
ceſſary. (5. ) It ſhould be hrt, or without Super nuity, 
and the whole conducted with a well concerted 
Brevity. (G.) It ſhould be proper to the Sujet in 
hand, to the preſent Deſign, as well as to the Age and 
Place wherein you live. (7. ) The Parts of the Diſ- 
courſe ſhould be well connected, dependent, and cobering 
by proper and graceful Tranſitions; by which means 
the Reader is ſo inſenſibly entertain'd, and led on, 


at the End. 


that he knows not bow to leave off till he hath arrived 


OxTOLOGY. 


defined. 


Being, Entity. 
and Exiflence. 
what. 


The fame in a 
reſtrain d 
Senſe. 


The $ ads of 
Oztolgy. 


Y METAPHYSICS, or ON- 


TOLOGY; or the SCIENCE of 
B E IN abftrattedly conſider d. 


ch oy NT oO 2 Yi is a Science which treats of 
Being or Entity, and its ys ; and 


was former| 5 call'd 2 Cs. 
2 2 Entity, po, Exi ek. are all fnanymous 


STAPF © LO dS 


when uſed in a more rs 'd 5 do alſo arts 
Things themſelves which do exiſt ; but then it is /imply 
and purely with regard to them as fach, i. e. as Things 
exiſting only, without any Reference to Modes or Qua- 
lities inherent in them. As when we ſay, The 


Planets may be inhabited by ſome Sort of Beings: The 


Faries are not real but imaginary Beings, &c. 'Tho' the 
Word Beings is more commonly uſed than Entities, 
and Exi/tence never in the Plural, and ſeldom in the 
Singular to expreſs the Thing exiſting. 

In this Senſe, Being or Entity is the Ohject of this 
Science, which occaſion'd it to be call'd Ontology by 
the Greeks, that Word with them importing the Do- 


arines of Beings abſiractediy confider'd ; and ſince the 
Notions 


of METAPHYSICS, &c. 


Notion of Being or Entity in the Atftra#t is the very 
Soul of this Science, it will be neceſſary to explain, in 


the next Place, what Ab/ra#ion is, and what is meant | 


by Being in the Mſtraci. 


* 


5 Ls +3 


the Mind, w % we conſider, and contemplate the .. 


various Relations, Properties, and Qualities of Bodies, 
aulhne, or as they are in themſelves, and not as they are 
in the Bodies. By this Ack of the Mind, we as it 
were ſeparate and withdraw it from the Body, and all 
other Modes and Relations, and view it in itſelf; and 
thus (to ſpeak with the Schools) we deduce a Thing 
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ABSTRACTION, then, is that Faculty of Atfradior; 


from a _/ingular to an univerſal State. Abſtractian js I: of taus 


of two Kinds, vis. Preciſive.and Negative. 


Kinds. 


Preciſiue Abſtrattion is when we conſider thoſe Of Preciſus 
Things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; as Abfradion' 


when we conſider a Mode or Property apart from the 
Subject, or ane eſſential Mode without another. Th 
I can conſider that which. we call white.in a Val 


but in my Mind I can a/tra#? this from its ſingular 


State, in its Subject the Pall, and conſider it in a 
more uniuerſal State, as a Quality which I call White- 


neſs ; and find it may be attributed to a great Variety 


of Subjects, as Milt, Snow, Chalk, Eggs, &c. Thus 
the raund Shape of a Globe, I abſtractedly conſider as 
a Quality, and find it, as ſuch, in ſeveral other Sub- 
jefts, and of different Kinds; as the Roundne/s of a 
Circle, the Roundneſs of a Cylinder, &c. Allo White- 
neſs and Roundneſs may be conſider'd apart, not only 
from the Subjects the Wall and the Globe, but di- 


ſtinctly from all other Modes and Relations belonging 


to them, as Height, Solidity, Weight, &c. 


Negative Abſftraction is when we conſider one Thing Of Negative 
ſeparate from another, which may alſo exi/? without Alftraction. 


it. As when we conceive of a Subject without re- 


garding its accidental Modes and Relations; or when 
we conceive of one Accident without thinking of 
another. As when I conceive the Idea of a Needle, 
without the Idea of its Sharpneſs, it is a Negative Ab- 
firaion ; and it is the ſame when I think of a Book, 
without the Idea of Reading or Writing; or when [I 


think of reading without conſidering the Manner, 


whether Yocally or Mentally. 
N Tarincs 
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When Thins Tires thus conceived of, or repreſented apart 
are ſaid to be from the Subject, in the Manner as above deſcribed, 
in the Abſirad are ſaid to be in the Aſtract; but when, they are par- 
or Concrete. . ticularly configered 201th or inherent in their Subjects, 
« + "they are then ſaid to be confidered in the Concrete or 
1 1 -Suhjeft. Or thus, we ſay, white, round, tall, witty, 
|  «wverghty, lively, dead, mortal, &c. in the Concrete; but, 
in the Abſtratt, we ſay, Whiteneſs, rin tw Tall- 


nf, - Wittineſs, "Weightineſs, Livelinefs, Deadnef,, 


Mortality, &c. | 5 
' 'Havinc thus diſtinguiſhed or ſpecified the Man- 
nmaer of Conception of Being or Exiſtence in our Minds, 
1 hall next enumerate tho Kinds of Being, and then 
the peculiar Properties belonging thereto, and which 
'_ © *4diſtivguiſh them from one another.. | 
Of the. Kinds E think all Being in the Univerſe may be diſtributed 
of Being. ſub- into two General Kinds, viz. (1.) Material or Sub- 
Hantial and Rantial, that is, the Being of Subſtance or Matter, 
madat. 42.) Modal or Formal, which reſpects the Being of 
Modes, Forms, Qualities, and Relations, either inhe- 
Teft in, or accidental to Subſtance in general, or its 
Parts in particular. Beſides s to Sorts of Being 
1 | there are no other, that I know of. = ig 
Þ Subſtantial Bur then each of theſe contain their Species, or 
t Exiſtence is leſſer Kinds ; and theſe again their numerous Subdi- 
either Spiritual viſions, and Individuals, Thus with regard to Sub- 
or Corforeal. Nance; material Being or Exiflence may be aiſtinguiſh'd 
into (I.) Incorporeal or Spiritual, or the Being or Ex- 
t/tence of fuch Things as we do not, or cannot pro- 
perly call Body, but Spirit. (2.) Corporeal, or the 
Exiſtence of Bodies. I have here defignedly avoided 
the old, tho” commonly received Diſtinction of real 
N. Beings pro- Beings into Material and Immaterial, which I take to. 
ert immate- be abſurd and inartificial ; becauſe all real Being muſt 
rial. be that of Realities, and not Non-entities ; and all 
Realities being poſitive Things, muſt conſiſt. of ſome- 
thing, and that Something is in itſelf homogeneous, and 
univerſally the fame in the E//ence of all real Exift- 
ences, is the Baſis of all Eſſences, and the ſame we 
call Subſtance or Matter; and conſequently all pgſitive 
Exiſtence is that of Matter, and therefore material 
wholly, and no Part immaterial. 


In 


vdr ONTOLOGY. 


I order to have a true, Notion of piritual and 
corporeal Exiſtence, we muſt firſt have a clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea, or true Definition; of what Spirit and 
Body are, and how they differ. "ary 
SPIRIT, Mr. Watts defines: to be Power of Spirit fines, 
Thinking ; but J can by no Means think this. a J, & Mr. Walk, 
Definition: For, it by Power, Mr. Watts means only but not juſtly. 
the mere cogitating Faculty, as J think it is plain he of 
does, then it is ſo far from including any Notion or 
Idea of Subſtance (which yet he affirms Spirit to be) 
that it is only a mere Mode or Property of ſome par- 
ticular Sub/tances : For, can any one who believes 
Subtance to be Matter extended, think that this Idea 
agrees in any wiſe with the Idea of Power or Faculty 
of doing any thing in general? If not, it can't be 
thought to agree with the Idea of any particular Sort 
of Power, tho' the moſt noble, or that of Thinking, 
The Power of Thinking is ſelf-evidently nothing but a 
Mode of Being, and cannot ſubſiſt of itſelf, abſtract 
from a Subject or Subſtance. | 8 8 
I I ſhall therefore define a Spirit to be a Subſtance, of A true Defini- 
à muſt- ſubtle and (to us) inſenſible Texture and Form, tion Ma Spirit. 
poſſeſſed of all the. Faculties and Powers of Mind and | 
ntellect in various Degrees of Perfection. i 
30 DTI allo thus define ; It is a groſs Subſtance, Body defined. 
obvious and perceptible by ſome or all the animal Senſes, | 
indifferent to the Power of Thinking, and endow'd with 
great Variety of Forms and Qualities in the ſeveral Spe- 
cres thereof. : | 5 
Tux principal Differences therefore of Spirit and The Difference 
Body conſiſt in the following Particulars. (I.) The between Body 
Subſtance of Spirits is incomprehenſibly fine and /aub- and fir wm 
tle, ſo as to pervade the Pores of the moſt ſolid Maſs + - 
of Matter; but that of Bodies is of a groſs Te re, 
and renders them Obſtacles to each other. (2.) The 
Farm and Subſtance of Spirits are naturally inſenſible 
to us; that is, we can neither See, Hear, nor Feel 
them ; yet are they capable of preſenting themſelves 
on ſome Occaſions to thoſe Senſes. But all Bodies 
are ſenſible by us in part, and moſt are wholly ſo. 
-(3-), All Spirits are naturally cogitarive, or endow'd 
with the Power of Thinking ; whereas this Faculty is 
not eſſential to Bodies; ſome being poſſeſſed there- 
with, and others not. (4.) Spirits are not the Sub- 
| | 8 uu 
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jects of human Knowledge or Converſe, but Bodies na- 
turally are; of theſe we know many things; of thoſe 

— 4 unleſs by Revelation, or other ſupernatural 

eans. „nn N 1 2 8 

The Kind of Tux principal Things relating to theſe incorporeal 
2 Spiritual Be- Eſences, or Spirits, taught us by Revelation, are the 
= — following. (1.) That God himſelf is a Spirit, and 
| a infinitely the moſt perfect of all others; whoſe high 
Digmty, and ſingular Majeſiy, we call the Godhead, 
Son of God, or Deity. (2.) That next to God, there is avother 
Being, originally a pure Spiritual Eſſence, which in 

Time aſſumed thereto a Corporeal Subſtance or Body, 

of, a moſt excellent and ſuperlative Nature, who 

therefore is called the Son of God, or next to him in 

| Holy Ct. Dignity. © (3.) We are informed allo, that in the 
= | third Degree of the Scale of ſpiritual Efſences, is one 
; of a peculiar Nature, having a near Relation to the 


other two, and from his Office has the Name of Holy 
Mook. GhoRt, as being the Sanifier of Men. (4.) At an 
| immenſe Remove from theſe, we find a fourth Claſs 
of -#ncorporeal Subſtances, call'd Angels by us, but by 
tte Heathens Demons, Genii, &c. concerning which 
we read of various Denominations, Numbers, and 
Their thre:feld Surbordinatiors; which latter is called the Hierarchy 
Hierarchy. of Angels, and is uſually reckon'd threefold, 912. The 
Hierarchy contains the three moſt honorary Or- 
ders, call'd Seraphims, Cherubims, and Thrones, The 
ſecond Hierarchy conſiſts of three intermediate Orders, 
call'd Dominions, Virtues, and Powers, The third 
Hierarchy contains the three loweſt Orders, called 
Principalities, Arch-angels, and Angels. | 
Of good and - CONCERNING Angels we have alſo a farther Ac- 
bad Angels. count; that they were originally all pure, perfect, holy, 
and divine Spirits, and miniſter'd the ſoveragn Power 
and high Commands of the Deity to inferior created 
Worlds; but that in Time ſome. proved treaſonable 
and diſobedient to the Majeſty of Heaven, who there- 
fore expe'led, rejected, and caſt them down from the 
celeſtial Abodes, and bliſsful State they before en- 
joy'd ; whereupon they became enraged againſt God, 
and are ſaid ever ſince to go up and down ſpreading 
Evils over the Moral World, and ſeeking the De- 
ſtruction of Mankind from a Principle of Revenge 
and Hatred to God. Theſe are therefore by — 
= evi 
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evil Spirits, wicked Angels, and in common, . Devils. 
The good Angels, who continued in their State of 
native Rectitude and loyal Obedience, are called good 
Angels, and Sons of God; whoſe Buſineſs and Office 
it is, to miniſter for the who are Heirs of Salvation. 
Omg thing more Revelations teaches us concerns. 
ing Angels, and that is, that they have a Power of aſ- 
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Apparitions of 


Angels „ 


ſuming any viſible Form or Shape, and becoming the 


Objects of our Senſes: we are inform'd of ſeveral In- 
ſtances of this Nature, which is called the Apparitioan 


of Angels. In this Caſe, they have often appeared in 


aman Shape, and exerted human Actions; as Tallling, 
Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, Waſhing, &c. This, I 
take to be confirm'd by the Apparition of Spirits, which 


The ſame as 


many times appear in the Perſons of . deceaſed Men the Apparition 
and Women, and are therefore faid to be their Ahr 2 Pirits. 
parition. or Spirit, For ſince Angels are converſant 


in all inhabited Worlds, and are doubtleſs well ac- 
quainted with the State and Exigencies of People, and 
have the Power of aſſuming a viſible or ſenfible Form, 
why ſhould it not be thought moſt reaſonable for them 
to be permitted, on ſome Occaſions, to perſonate par- 
ticular Perſons after their Deceaſe? I ſee nothing ab- 
ſürd in this Suppoſition, as I can ſee nothing rational 
in that which makes theſe Apparitions to be the Souls 
of the departed, whom they repreſent. 

For notwithſtanding the Antiquity and: Univerſa- 
lity of the Doctrine of the SouPs. Exiſtence, arid the 
many Efforts of the moſt learned Pens to ſupport: it, 
I have never yet been able to ſee.any. thing of Reaſon: 
or Truth therein ſufficient to render it credible, or in- 
deed intelligible. The grand Prineiple on which this 
Opinion is received, is, That mere Matter cannot 
think; 'tis granted it cannot; and *tis alſo as evident, 
that mere Matter cannot move of itſelf, yet it does not 
follow that it is uncapable of Motion, of which we 
know it is eaſily ſuſceptible. Why then ſhould be 
thought untapable of the Power of Thinking from the 
Divine Being ? I have not ſeen it proved a: Contra- 
dition by its greateſt Oppugners; yea, fo far is it from 
that, we have frequent Examples of mere Malter's be- 
ing immediately endow'd with the Power of Life and 
Thought by the divine Qmnipotence; witneſs Maſes's 
Rod. Was it not ere Matter one Moment, and a 
| ; no N 3 1 cogi- 


The Doctrine of 
the Souls Ex- 
i/lence no ra- 
tional. | 


Matter may be 
endete with 


tre Power c | 


Thinking. 


Exod. iv. 3. 
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Exod. viii. 16. 


A Diſtribution 
of C orporeal 
Beings. 


Animals. 


Vegetables. 


Tnanimate | 


Matter. ; 


The ſeveral 
Modes and 
AHections of 
Being enume- 
rated. 


determinate or genericul 


of MPPAEPAYSICS, 


k =, is — 11 2 . V2 * SITY 7 \r 5 
57 Animal the net? Ie not Duſt, mere Mor- 
4 And" did not God immediately convert it to 


make appear, were this a proper Place for ſuch Dif- | 
quiſitions. | „ 


THe ſeveral Kinds of incorporeal Beings or ſpiritual 
Sab/tances being enumerated, I ſhall proceed to men- 
tion the principal of the other Claſs, viz. of Corporeal 
Subſtances, or Bodies. The moſt proper Diſtribution 
of theſe, is into the three following Genders. (1.)- 
Hriimals, which are endued with the Properties of 
Life, Senſe, and Thought. (2.) Yegetables, which are 
ſuch Bodies as have a Power of growing and zncreaſing 
by a ſpecial re rr of Parts, in various 
mer? orms and Sizes; as Herbs 
and Trees. (3) Bodies abſolutely inanimate, or which 
have neither an animal nor vegetative Life ; as Earth, 
Water, &c. To each of theſe Kinds belong divers 
Species, and thoſe Species have their numerous Indivi- 
duals ; which will be the Subject of Phyſiology to con- 
template, and ſhall therefore omit them here. 
Subſtantial Exiſtences or Eſſnces being thus con- 
ſidered, I ſhould next have treated of the madal Kinds 
of Being, as Properties, Farms, Qualities, Adiuncis, 
Relations, Ideas, intellectilal Notions, &c. but moſt of 


_ theſe having been already treated of in Logic, as be- 


ing the proper Subject of that Art, I ſhall refer the 
Reader thither for an orderly View of them ; and 
here proceed to the Sperulations of that Kind which- 
remain, and are more directly of a Metaphyſical Na- 
ture. And they are as follow. (I.) Nature and E 
— 92 = A WE e | fence, 
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fence, and Nibility. (2.) Matter. (3.) Mind. (4) 
N and 
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(29.) Order. (21.). Time. (22.) Ubiety or Place. 3 
(23.) Unity, Union, and Plurality. (24.) Verity, ar a 


By Nature we are to underſtand that peculiar Modi-, Of Nature and 
tation of Matter united with ſuch ſpecific Properties Effence- 
and Qualities, as make that thing to be what, it is, ; 
and different from all others. . Thus the Nature: of. 

Fire conſiſts in the extreme Subtilty, Agitation, Luci 

dity, and painful Action of its Particles, on ſenſible 
Matter. The Eſence of a Book is many Leaves 
bound together; and the Nature of an Animal is Mat- 
ter endow'd with Life and Senſ me. 

By the Nature of Things, is often meant, in a ges The Mature of 
neral Senſe, the eternal, eſtabliſhed, and unalterable, Thin s, what. 

Reaſon and Relation of Things ; as that of three to. 
foe, which muſt ever make eight, according to the 
Nature of Things. Sometimes this Phraſe.alſo. ſignifis 
the conſtant Order and Courſe, of Aion, in ſecondary SN 
Cauſes ; as the Suceeſſion of Day and Night, the Sea- 

ſons of the Year, the annual Preduction and Blooming 
of Vegetables, Sc., Any Irregularities.in this reſpect” 
are faid to be beſides Nature, as Monſters; or above 
Nature; as Miracles; or contrary to Nature, as Soomy 

or Buggery, © . 5 N 
As Nature or Eſence always implies the poſitive Space and 
Exiſtence of. ſubſtantial Beings; ſo where there is no Shadew mere 
real Eſſence, there can be no real Exiftence ; and con- Nibilities. 
ſequently Dar#ne/s and Shade, which are only the | 
Abſence of Light ; and Space, which is only the Ab: 
ſence of. Body; are no real Effences, but mere Ni- 
| 83 N 4 lities 
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Of Matter or 


Subſtance. 
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litter or Non-entttids ; at leaſt, have only a modal Ex- 
i/tence in the 1deas of dur Minds. 
Matter or Subſtance\:is,. that myſterious. e 
Some what whereof :11 Bodies c. al, and ſeems to be 
urfiform, homogeneous, or of the ſame Nature i 


Bodies, diverſified "with 'Ercat Variety, of Forms nd 


alines, hereafter. to. be deſcribed, -, The Matter. of 
a Body is either, Proximare or remote: The proximate. 


. Matter of which a Book is made is Paper, Int, and 


Of the Mind, 
and wherein it 
confis. 


the Paper, Ink, and Covers are made. : 

Mind is that primary and noble Power or Faculty 
communicated by the Divine Being to ſome Bodies, 
poſſeſſed of animal Life and Senſe ; whereby they are 


Covers, &c, But the remote Matter is that whereof 


rendered 'capable of Thinking, Underſtanding, and 


Natibcination. The Breath of Life being inſpired 


into a Body, it immediately becomes a 7ving Soul; 


that is, a cogitative and ſenſitive B dy, an Animal. 
Fhe Sen/es firſt of all ſupply the Mind with Ideas, 
the proper Subject of its Actions, which are many 
as" Pereption r Thought, Judgment, Reaſan, Imagi- 
ndilon, Refleckion, and Valition, or Will and Choice, 
Compariſon, &c. By reaſon of the Mind, animal 
Bodies are affected with various Paſſions, as Love, 
Hatred, He, Fear, Admiration, Diſdain, Foy, 
Sorrow, and many others. All theſe mental Acl ions 


md Paſſions, with their /ubjef? Matter, do together 


Of Power and 


ion. 


conſtitute but one individual Being or Eſſence, of leve- 
ral Kinds, to be hereafter enumerated in their proper 
Place. e os obey 4 _ 

- Power is that Affection of Being which conſiſts in 
4 Capacity or Ability therein 0 bg, to do, or to ſuffer. 
Aclion is the Exerciſe, of that Power to be, do, or 


#4 # 


ſuffer. Hence actual Being, Doing, or Sufering, is 


often uſed in Contradiſtinction to potential Being, &c. 
the former denoting that which is real and preſent; 
the latter, that which doth not now exiſt, but hath a 
mere Poſſib ity of doing ſo. As a Child that, will or 


may be born hereaiter, hath not now any, actual, but 
only a potential Being, There are abundance of 


Diſtinctions of Power, as Corporeal, Vegetative, Ani- 
mal, Natural, Acquired, &c. as alſo of Action, as 


into Immanent, Tranſient, Natural, Supernatural, 


Accidental, 
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Areidental, Free, Neceſſary, Moral, &c. which are 
_ eaſily underſtood by their bare Denominations, | 
Neceſſity is of two Kinds; (1.) Neceſſity of Exift- Neceſſityof two. 
ence, (2.) Neceſſity of Aftion. Neceſſity of Exiſtence. 1 7 
is a very obſcure Idea, and ſignifies a Thing is becauſe "© a 
it muſt be, or becauſe its Not-being would imply a 
Contradictiion to its Nature, Thus God is faid to exiſt — 
neceſſarily, or without any pre-exiſtent Cauſe, Neceſ= Neceſſity 7 
ſity in this Caſe is oppoſed to Contingency, which is £xi/ence- 
only the Being or Exiſtence of Things, which might Centingency. 
not have been, and may ceaſe to be, Neceſſary Exiſi- 1 
ence is without a Cauſe, and independent; contingent . 
Exiſtence is the Effect of a Cauſe, and dependent 
thereon. Again, Neceſſity of Action is that which is Nece/ity of 
founded in the Nature of Things, and muſt produce Aion. 
the Cauſe of that Action. This is ſometimes called Fare. 
Fate, or the Futality of Actions; and is oppoſed to Liberty. 
Liberty or Freedom, which is indeed applied. to the. 
Mill, and conſiſts in a ſpontaneous or voluntary chuling 
or refuſing of what it thinks fit. There are the fol 
lowing Diſtinctions of Neceſfity, viz. (1.) Natural ; Natural, Logi- 
by this Mater congeals with Cold, and Ice melts with cal, and Moral 
Heat. (2.) Logical; thus a Concluſion neceſſarily Veceity. + 
flows from the Premiſes of a Syllagiſn. (3.) Moral; i 
thus ?tis morally neceſſary that intelligent Beings, 
ſhould worſhip God; that Yirtue ſhould be free, to 
deſerve Reward, G. 1 SHE ; 
Poſſibility 18 that Affection of Being, which conſiſts P,/Fbility end 
in having all the Ideas which are ſuppoſed to make up Inmpofibility. ; 
its Nature, ſuch as may be aually united, and have | 
no Inconſiſtency; as a Mountain Gold, or a River of 
Oil. But where Ideas are inconſiſtent and incompatible 
* reſt other, we 5. be kes fe enſues 
Impoſſibility : As, cold Fire, or ſilent Thunder. Im- 5 "OR 
mw may be diſtinguiſhed into four Sorts, 22. 23 
(.) Metaphyjically or Abjolutely ſo, in the abſtract * Meraphyfical, 
eaſon and Nature of Things, as a /guare Circle, or | 
circular Triangle, a thinking Statue, a ſcarlet Sound, a 
 Buyhel of Souls, &c. (2.) Phyſically or Naturally, 5 byfcal 
i. e. according to the preſent Laws of Nature; as ; 
three Eclipſes in a Month; a Day in our Latitude 20 
Hours long; a perpetual Motion, & c. (3.) Marally, Meral. 
i. e. improbable in tne higheſt Degree, and which we 
can have no Reaſon to believe; as, that an Atbeiſt 
can 


* 
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can be_zzrtuous. or happy; that an Hortentot ſhquid 
compoſe a Syſtem of Ontology or Mathematics ; that a 
- Momus or Z3ilus ſhould forbear Calumny and vilifying 
Conditional. Men and Works of Merit. (4.) Co ditianally, or 
which is render'd impglſible by putting in ſome Con- * 
dition; as a Tree's bearing Fruit on Suppoſition it has 
no Blom, the building a Caſile in the Air, Sc. 
Of Identity, Identity, or the Sameneſs of Being, is that Affection 
and Diverfity. which colifiſts in one and the ſame Number of Parti- 
cles, of the ſame peculiar Qualities, which conſtitute 
the Eſſence or Nature of a Thing. And if the 
Effences of Things be not #4merically the ſame, and 


. have not a perfect Agreement of all their Properties 

þ and Qualities, they are faid to be diverſe, and their 

[ I real er Habitude to each other is call'd Diverity. Identity is 
4 modal. real, or modal, as it particularly reſpects the #/ence- 


i} Þ 1 or Modes of Beings ; though that which reſpects the 
* Similitude. Qualities, is properly called Likeneſs or Similitade ; or 


f | 4 when it relates to the Shape or Figure, it is called 
Þ Similarity. Similarity ; if to the Quantity, it is called Equality, 
Equality. On the contrary, a Diſagreement in Subſtance or. 


Nine. Eſſence is ' Diverfity ; in Duality tis Diſimi- 
ery is called Driverpry ; in Quality *tis Difſim-' 
Diffemiltade. Ie ; in Quantity tis called Difference. The point- 


- 4 ta ing out the Difference hetween r % Things, is called 
Difparity. Diſtinction. Diſparity is 'a Difference of Species 


under the fame Genus, as Jello, Green, &c. Man, 
Oppoſition. Brute, &c. are ſaid to be Difparates. Oppoſition is a 
perfect or total Diſagreement of Genus and Species 

| both; as Sound and Silence, Light and Darkneſs, Day 
Contrariets. and Night, &c. are called Oppoſites. Contraritty is 
. the Relation of the Extremes with reſpect to a Mean, 

i toward which they approach in Quality as in Diſtance, 
ö 4 and wherein they ultimately unite ; as Heat and Cold, 
G Virtue and Vite, Summer and Winter, Morning and 
Contradictian. Night, are called Contrarieties. Contradi#tion conſiſts 
| in fuch a Repugnancy of the Nature of Ideas, as en- 

N tirely deſtroys all Poſſibility of Union or Confiſiency 
between them; as Power and Impotency, ſomething 

and nothing, ſeeing and not ſeeing, &c. are ſaid to be 
Contradictories, and can't exiſt together. As for the 

common Diviſion of Identity or Sameneſs into Gene- 

| tical, © Special, Numerical or Individual, Materiat 

: and Formal, the Words themſelves ſufficiently indicate 

what is meant thereby. 


Corruptibility 
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Corruptibility is ſuch an Affection of Being, as CF Corruptibi- 
renders it capable of ſuch a Diſſolution of the Parts, liiy and Incor- 
by ſome Cauſe or Agency. foreign to its Nature; htibiligy. 
which deſtroys the proper Nature, State, and Texture 
thereof, and cauſes it to ceaſe to be formally the fame 
Being as it was before. Thus the Bodies of Men, 
being'dead, ſuffer Corruption by being converted into e 
Duſt; thus Mood by Fire is turned into Aſes, Iron 
into Raft, and Copper to Verdigreaſe, by the Principle | 
of Corruption. "This is an Attribute of all Corporeal 
Subſtances ; but ſpiritual Beings may, for ought we 
know, admit of no ſuch Change or Diſſolution of 
Parts, but always continue as well formally as mate- * 
rially the ſame z and may be therefore faid to be incor- 
ruptible ; at leaſt we muſt allow this Attribute of 
Incorruptibility to God, who poſſeſſes all Perfe&tions. © 
© Dependency of Exiſtence is that Affection, whereby Of Dependency © 
no Being can of itfelf have a Power 10 be, to endure, and Indepen- 
or to act, but muſt receive the ſame from ſome other dency. 
thing, as its Cauſe productive of it. Thus all things 
depend primarily on God, and ſecondarily on one ano- 
ther. No Animal can produce itſelf, but depends on 
its Parent, as the pre- exiſtent efficient Cauſe. ' The 
Doctrine of Eęuivocal Generation, or Spontaneous Pro- x,,..,..1 Ce- 
ductian of Things, 7. e. fortuitouſly, and without a „ion er- 
Cauſe in its own Kind, is utterly falſe, an idle Con- pleded. 
ceit of ignorant Philoſophers, and the bold Aſſertion 
of an impious Atheiſt. Conſequently, Iadependency, 
or Being without any pre-exiſtent Cauſe, can belong 
ouy to a necefſary and ſelfrexiſting Being, i. e. to 

"PHE JS 48 erden enen! Cy 


Simplicity and Compoſition are the next Affections of O Simplicity 
Being. Simplicity is defined to be the '71divi/ible and C:mpoſiticn. 
Unity of Being, or where all the Ideas of its Nature | 
are of one and the /ame eſſential Nature and Kind ; as var 
the Particles of Water, Fire, Air, &c.' purely ſuch; 
and theſe conſtitute a moſt pure and fimple Body, 
which we uſually call an Element. On the contrary,” 

Compoſition is that Affection of Being, by which it 
con ſiſts of various Ideas of divers "Natures ; and is 
faid to be Eſſential or Actidentul. Efſenttal Compo- 
ſition is that whereby ſeveral Beings are compounded 
into one Eſſence : As Salt-water, x Loaf of Bread, &c. 
Accidental Compoſition is that where ſome Accident is an 
| | | | Ingredient 
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Ingredient in the Idea; as the Idea of the ſbining Sun, 


a ſuſi Man, &c. The Queſtion is, whether there be 
any abjolute: Simplicity in Corporeal Beings, unleſs in 
their primary conſtituent Particles; but of theſe Affec- 
tions I have already taken notice in Logic. OM 
Communicability is that Affection, whereby Beings 
are capable of participating of each other's common. 
Nature-; as Heat is communicable to Metals, and 
other Bodies; thus one Man communicates Know- 
ledge to another; and the Eyes have a Communication 
of Animal Spirits from the Brain. Plants and Animals 
all communicate of one common Nature in each. 
There are many dry ſcholaſtic Diſtinctions and Divi- 
ſions under this Head, to be met with in Authors, 
which thoſe who think it worth while may peruſe. I 
ſhall only juſt obſerve here, that Incommunicability can 
be attributed to ſcarcely any Thing but the [nfinity of 
God's Perfections, and to mere Non-entity ; tor that 
which a Perſon has not, he can't communicate. to 
another. 5 7 . 

Creation is that Affection of Being, by which it 
receives its firſt Mode of Exiſtence, or acquires that 
Eſſence and Form which conſtitute its Nature. Thug 


the World and all Things are ſaid to be created by 
God originally: The Earth was created of a Chao 
or Meſs of confuſed Matter: Man was created out 
the Daſt of the Earth; Fi and Haul out of the 
Water. This is a Power pecuhar to God, fince no 
Being can produce itſelf, but by . the ordinary Method 
of Generation; which is only 4 natural Means for 
continuing, propagating, and multiplying Beings, 
already formed and created, and which have a rea 
and formal Exiſtence, (tho inviſibly ſmall) in the Seed 
of both Plants and Animals, as late Diſcoveries have 
ſufficiently made manifeſt, Quere, (x.) Whether the 
proper Senſe. of the Word Creation, is the mating 
Something. out of mere Nothing ? (2.) Whether that 
does not imply a moſt . zotorious Contradiction? (2. 
Whether there is the leaſt Shadow of ſuch a Notion, 
in the Maſaic Account of the Creation, Gen. i.? (4.) 
Whether Annihilation, or the reducing of a Sub/tance 
to mere Nothing, be not equally abſurd, and plainly 
contrary to Mathematical Demonſtration ? (5. ) 1 
| | * ther 


— 
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the Matter, in its own Nature, be not neceſſarily 
eternal and uncreate? . ene ee | 
_ Finite and Infinite are thoſe Ideas which relate to Of Finite and 
the Limits ad Bounds of Exiſtence ; and thoſe Beings rfinite. 
whoſe Nature, Parts, Quantity, Qualities, Powers, 
Operations, and Durations, are limited or circum- 
feribed within certain Bounds and Terms, are called 
finite Beings : But thoſe are infinite which are un- 
limited, or have no Bounds, All Subſtances, and 
moſt of their Qualities, are finite ; ſome can't be pro- 
perly called firite or infinite; as Colour, Truth, Falſe 
Hood, &c. Some Things are infinite with reſpect to | 
their Duration, and are therefore called Eviternal, Eviternity, 
Eternal, or Sempiternal, as they are without Begin- Eternity, 
ning, without End, or without both; as is the Deity, Sempicernity. 
whoſe Exiſtence is abſolutely Simultaneous with regard | 
to the Parts of Time. Some Things are infinite in 
Quantity, and then are ſaid to be /mmenſe ; as the 
Mundane Space Yet this may be juſtly queſtioned, Inmer/fity. 
for as Space is mere Nibility, and the Limit of Exi/t- 
ence; ſo Exiſtence may be ſaid to be the Limit of 
Nihility. Among the abſtracted Speculations of 5 
Mathematicians, we find various Kinds and Degrees Mathematical 
of Infinity, both with regard to Number and Magni- 1nfinites. 
tude, The Arithmetic of Inſinites is known to every 
Tyro; the Analogy or Habitude of Infinites, from 
ſmall to great, is known and determined as intelligi- 
bly by them, as the Ratio or Proportion of any finite 
Quantities is by People in common. There is no 
Medium between Finite and Infinite; for what we N 
call Indeſi nite, is only that of which we know not the {nd:finue. 
Limits containing it. "ef | 7 
TRHE Principles of Things are thoſe primary and Of the Princi- 
original Springs and Sources from whence they receive ples of Things. 
their Exiftence; as Grapes, Apples, and Pears, are 
the Principles of Vine, Cyder, and Perry, Thus 
Minerals, Metals, and Herbs, are the Principles of 
Salts, Oils, and many other Chymical and Galenical 
Medicines. Thus alſo the Maxims, Axiome, and 
Rules of Arts and Sciences, are the Principles of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom ; and Virtue, Interefl, &c. are 
faid to be the Principles of many human Adio. I 
can't think the Parts or Ingredients in the Compo- 
fition of Bodies, are with any Propriety called Prin- 
| | . cipies; 
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Of METAPHYSICS, 
eiples'; they are the Eſjentials of Exiſtence, and not 


Of Cauſes and the Sources thereof. A Cauſe is any Power or Influ- 


Effects. 


Primary Cau- 


fes. 


Secondary. 
Univer/al. 


Particular. 


Univecal. 


Egui vocal. 


Solitary. 
Social. 


Emanative. 


Efficient, 


Inflrumental. 


Neceſſary. 


Contingent. 


Arciabatal 
Material. 


Formal. 


Of Natural. 


ence productive of Exiſtence ; and an Efedf is the 
Product, or Exiſtence reſulting from the Energy of 
the Cau/e. From hence, tis plain, no Being but God 
can exiſt without a Cauſe : He is the primary Cauſe of 
all forme! Exiftence at leaſt ; and all other Cauſes act 
in Conſequence of the divine Energy operating in the 


fettled Laws and Courſe of Nature, and are therefore 


called ſecondary Cauſes. Again, Cauſes are Univer/al, 
as the Sun, Earth, and Rain, of Plants, Herbs, and 
Flowers; or particular, as the Seeds of particular 
Plants. Cauſes are called Univecal, when they pro- 
duce Effects of their own Nature, as when a Lion 

roduces a young Lion; or Eguivocal, when the 
Effect is of a different Nature, as when a Man writes 
a Book. Again, Cauſes are So/ztary, as when a 
Peſtilence deſtroys a City; or Social, as when an 
Army of Officers and Soldiers conquer it. An emana- 
tive Cauſe is when the Effect flows without any Action 
to produce it, as Heat or Light from Fire. An 
efficient Cauſe is that from whoſe proper Action the 
Effect directly reſults ; 4s when a Man bends a Bow, 
or the Bow gives flight to the Arrow, or the Arrow 
ſtrikes the Mark. An inſtrumental Cauſe reſpects the 
Means, as the Knife in making a Pen, Neceſſary 
Cauſes are ſuch as ever act from a Neceſſity of the 
Nature of Things; thus intercepted Light muſt pro- 
duce Shadow or Darkneſs; Fire muſt neceſſarily 
burn, &c. A contingent Cauſe is that which cafually 
acts, as a Tile falling on a Man's Head. A Cauſe is 
accidental when undeſigned, as the Breaking a Win- 
dow by throwing a Stone at a Bird. A materia/ 
Cauſe is the Subſtance, as a Gold or Braſs Ring. A 


formal Cauſe is the ON as the Roundneſs and cir- 


cular Space of a Ring. Beſides theſe there are a great 
Number of other Kinds and Diviſions of Cauſes, of 
too little Moment to be here inſiſted on. | 
THAT is ſaid to be Natural which is made or done 
according to, or reſults immediately from the ſettled 


Laws, and eftabliſhed Order and Courſe of Nature, 


which God firſt founded in the general Diſpoſition of 
the Univer/e, and the Conſtitution of Things. Thus 
the Gravitation of Bodies, the Vegetation of Plants, 


ir ONO. * - 
the Pulſation of Arteries, the Generation of Animals, 
c. are ſaid to be natural Things, That is ſaid to be 
Meral, which proceeds from or pertains to Manners, 
Conduct, and Government of reaſonable and intelli- 
gent Beings, endow'd with Freedom of Mill, and un- 


191 


Moral. 


der Obligations to particular Actions of Duty. Thus 


Law, Virtue, Vice, Sin, Pardons, Rewards, Penalties, 
&c. are of a moral Nature. That is Artificial which 
reſults from the Art, Sill, or Contrivance of Men; 
as, Arms, Statues, Pictures, Houſes, Books, Qc. 
Permanency is that State of Being, wherein the 
Exiſtence is conſtant, uninterrupted, and without 
Change; as the Pofirion of the Sun and Stars in the 
Firmament, the Colour of the Sky, the Body of the 
Atmoſphere, the Rocks and Mountains of the Earth, 
Sc. which are ſaid to be permanent Things; though 


Artificial. 


Of Perma- 


nency. 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, there can be no ab/elute, but only 


comparatize Permanency in any corruptible Beings. 
Succeſſion is that State of Being, which reſpects the 
Parts of Time, in which Things of a cognate Nature, 
or of the ſame Kind, Order, or Line, have their Ex- 
iſtence, with regard to each other, ſo as they may be 
ſaid to be before or after one another. This is either 
immediate, or without Intervention of any other; as 
King George II. is the immediate Succeflor of King 
George IT. Or it is remote, as the preſent King is a 
remote Succeſſor to William the Conqueror. Again, 
with reſpect to the Manner of Succeſſion it is either di- 
rect, as of Per/ons in a Stock or Family; or alter- 


Of Succeſſion. 


Immediate or 
Remote. 


Dire#: Aller- 


nate, or Inter- 


nate, as of Day and Night ; or interchangeable, as of changeable. 


the Strokes in the Changes on Bells. Allo it is ſaid 
to be conſtant, where there is no Vacancy of Subjects in 
any Part of the Line; and when there is, the Suc- 
ceſſion is ſaid to be broken or interrupted. „ 

Abſolute and Relative Affections of Being are thus 
diſtinguiſh'd : A Thing is ſaid to be ab/alure when it 
is conſidered as ſubſiſting by itſelf, excluſive of all 
other Ideas of Exiſtence whatſoever, or ſo as if no 


Conflant and 
Interrupted. 


Of Abſolute 
and Relative. 


other Being was any more concerned in the Specula- 


tion thereof, than if it did not really exiſt. But re- 
lative Affection, or Relation of Being, is the Reſpect 
or Habitude, which two or more Things have to one 
another, in regard of fome common Property or Af- 
finity of their Natures, Thus Paternity and Sonſhip, 

18 1 5 Greatneſs 


Relation. 


— 
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Greatneſs and Smallneſs, are relative Ideas; fo Father 

and Son, a Part and a Whole, the Beginning, Middle, 

and End, are relative Terms. In Relations, the Sub- 

Relate an! ject thereof, or Thing ſpoken of, is called the Relate ; 

| and the other Term, to which the Subject relates, is 

Correlate. called the Correlate. Thus if we ſpeak of a Father, 

he is the Subject or Relate, and the Son is the Corre- 

late; but if we ſpeak of a Son, the Son is the Relate 

or Subject, and the Father is the Term or Correlate, 

Relations. * Relations are (1) Natural; as Root and Branch, Fa- 

Natural. ther and Children, &c. (2.) Moral; which reſpects 

N a Law, or Rule of Action, as Good and Evil, Rewards 

Reciprocal. and Penalties, &c. (3.) Reciprocal, or Synonymous ; 

J. as Couſins, Neighbours, Partners, Ballances, &c. (4 ) 

Non-reciprocal. Nyn reciprocal ; as Cauſe and Efeu, King and Sub- 
Real. Jets, &c. (5.) Real; in Things which do really 

Mental. exift, as Maſter and Scholar. (G.) Mental; which 

are made only by the Mind; as Genus and Species, the 

abſtract Ideas, and mental Signatures of Things, as 

TIEN Words, Terms of Art, &c, 5 . 

Of Subject and Subject and Adjuntt are next to be conſider d; the 

Adjund. Subject is the Subſtance of any Exiſtence with all the 

Eſſentials thereof; the Aljuncts are ſome accidental 

Mades, not neceſſary to the Exiſtence of the Subject; 

but are only certain Appendices or Circumſtances 

thereof; as Time, Place, Light, Cloathing, Situation 

of other Things or Perſons, and the Concomitant, An- 

Of Objefi. tecedent, or Conſequent Events, When we conſider 

Things as the Subjects of Occupation, Operations, Sci- 

ence, Thought, Senſe, &c. they are then called Objects; 

Inmediate. and are of ſeveral Sorts, viz. (I.) Immediate; as the 

Werds and Pages of a Book are of a Student's Occu- 

Mediate. pation. (2.) Mediate; as his Library of Books. (3.) 

Remote. Remote ; as Notions, Arts and Sciences, which are 

Common. taught by thoſe Books. Again, they are (4.) Common; 

| as the Size, Figure, and Motion of Bodies are common 

to the two different Senſes of Sight and Feeling : Or, 

Proper. (5.) Proper ; as Colours are to the Sight only. Laſtly, 

Marerial. Objects are (6.) Material; as the Body of a Man is 

Formal. of Anatomy, Phyſic, and Surgery; or, (7.) Formal; as 

Difjeing, Curing, or Healing of the Body, conſtitute 

the formal Objects of thoſe three Arts. | 

Of Number. Number is that Affection of Being, wherein many 

ſingle, diſtinct, and ſeparate Subſtances are conſider 


as 
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a8 ** together, and making one Idea in the Mind s 
as ſuch and ſuch a Quotient of Men, Trees, Houfes,, 
&c.. When ſeveral Numbers are added, multiplied, or 
divided, the. Reſult is calld the Sum, Product, and 
Quotient, reſpectively. Number is ſaid to be diſcrete Quantity dife 
Quantity ; as Magnitude is call'd continued Quantity, crete. 
Number is Ke, indefinite, or infinite, as well as Mage 
nitude. See Unity, &c. _ } 
Order is that Affection of Being, LN > one Order, what, 
Thing is conſider'd as exiſting before, together with, =» 
or after another Thing, and therefore may be ſaid to 
be prior, ſimulta neous, or poſterior to it. Order is fix» | 
ala, viz. (I.) Of Nature; thus the Father is before oO Natures 
the Son. (2. Of Time; thus Spring is before the Je. 
Summer, and Autumn after it. (3.) Of Place ; as the pee. 
Horſe is before the Cart, (g. Of Dignity ;' as the Dignity. 
King is before. the Duke. (5.) Of Science; thus a Line Science. 
muſt be known before an Angie. (G.) Of Number; Number. 
as the Fuurth is next in order before the F ifth, and of 
ter the Third. 
Time, as conſider'd by Ontelog i/ts, is that Part of oy" Tims, 
Durution, which terminates the Interval of the Ex- 
iftencei of- Tbings; or, if confider'd Phyſi cally, f is what 
we call fucceſfive Duration; and is divided into the 
Pai, the Preſent, and the Future, as is well known, 
See more of this under Philoſaphy; and concerning 
the Megſer es, and Civil Druif ons of it under the 
Title: of Chronology. 7 C's | 
. Ubiety.is a Term ufed wit reſpe to Birituel Be- | 
ings, as Locality is with regard to corporeal ones, and 25 3 a 
is the very ſame Thing, 27. that Part of Space which | 
circumſcribes the exiſtence of Things at any given 
Moment of Time, and is commonly call'd their 
Place. See Space farther explain'd under Ph:lofephy, 
Place is the Situation of Bodies, and is two-fold, vis. 
(I.) 4:jolute, which is that Part of Space any Being : 
fills "= poſſeſſes, conſider'd ſimply in itſelf. (2.) 8 58 
Relative, which is that Situation any Being bas with Ri. 
reſpect to other quieſcent Bodies around it. 
Unity is that Affection whereby any Thing ſubſiſts O Liyy, and 
fingly and alone in our Minds, from all others of a Lion, 
ke Kind; and it is either fmple or compound as to 
the Subſtance exiſting ; as ont Flower, or one Neſegay, 
VR" 4 that y hereby 8 or more Things become 
| wits 


Plate, awhat, 
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one, or are ſo conſidet d; as Metals, in Fuſion, run 

together, and make one Subſtance ; thus States unite 

under one Government. - Unity and Multiplicity, 

Singularity and Plurality, are Oppoſites, and nearly of 

By the ſame Signification in the like Terms of each. 

Of Verity or Verity or Truth is divided by Ontologiſts into, (1,) 
Truth. Metaphyſical Truth, which conſiſts in a perfect Con- 
| formity of a Being to the divine Intellect or Idea, 
which is the grand Pattern of all created Beings. 

Nateral. (2-) Phyſical or Natural Truth ; which is when a 
Thing has all the Eſſentials requiſite to its Nature, as 


Logical. pure Gold is ſaid to be true Gold. (3.) Logical Truth; 
2 as when Words are conformable to their Ideas, or 
Etvical Propoſitions to the Things intended. (4.) Ethical or 


Moral Truth; as when our Words or Actions agree 
with our Thoughts, and our Deeds to our Words; 
the firſt is call'd Sincerity, the latter Veracity. 
Of Gwdne's Goodneſs or Bonity is defined to be the Convenience 
* or Agreement of Things with the Law and Standard 
of their Nature, ſo that they poſſeſs all Qualities ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer the Deſign thereof. This is alſo 
Metaphyfical. (1.) Metaphyſical ; as when Things are agreeable to 
the ill of God, and anfwer his Deſigns, So he ſur- 
vey'd his Works, and behold they were very good. 
Natural (2.) Phy/ical or Natural; when they are capable well 
to anſwer their natural End; as Corn, when fit for 
Seed or Food; ſo Air, when fine, pure, and fit for 
Artificial. Breathing. (3.) Artificial, as things are made or 
done near or agreeable to the Standard of Perfection; 
Moral. as good M̃iting, a good Picture, Clock, &c. (4.) Mo- 
ral, which when it relates to Man is called Virtue, 
or Religion when it has a Regard to God, When 
Truth and Goodne/s both unite in Things, it is called 
Perfaction, Perfection; when either are wanting in any Degree, 
what. the Being is imperfect. | | 
Of Signs, &. Signs, Repreſentations and Denominations of Things 
are reckon'd among the Mental relative Affections of 
Being ; but how juſtly I am not here to examine, 
Sigus are the Reſemblances of ſome outward real Be- 
| ings, which are thereby repreſented to our Minds. 
Natural. Signs are of various Kinds, as ( 1.) Natural, as a Beard 
Divine. is of Manhood. (2.) Divine; which is by God's 
_ Appointment, as the Euchari/? of the Death of Chriſt. 
Human. (3-) Human, or appointed by Men; as Livery to de- 
| 5. - note 
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note great Men's Servants. (4.) Pigneratitious, or Pigneratitious. 
mere Tokens or Pledges, which do not repreſent the 
Thing in itſelf ; as the Rainbow is a Token which 
is only to ſhew and aſſure us, that the World will not 


any more be drowned. (5.) Antecedent, as profuſe Ma- Aitecedunt. 


nagement is of approaching Poverty. (6.) Concomi- Cncomitant. 


tant, as Shivering is of an Ague preſent. (7.) Con- 


Conſequents 


ſequent, as a Funeral is of Death. (S.) Memorial, as Meurial. 


a funeral Ring is of a Perſon deceaſed. (9.) Common- Commonſtra- 


frative, as a Tomb of a Perſon buried there. (10.) 
Neceſſary and certain, as the Morning Star is of the 
riſing Sun. (11.) Contingent and probable, as Prudence 
and Induſtry ate probable Signs of a Man's thriving in 


trve. 


Nezefſary. 
Contingent, 


the World. (12.) Prognoſtic, Diagnoſtic, &c. Signs Prygmſtic, &c- 


have been already explain'd in Phy/ic. Beſides theſe, 


there are various Symbolical Signs and Repreſentations 
of Things invented and uſed by Artiſis; as the Cha- 
rafters of Algebra, Mufic, and other Arts and Pro- 
feſhons. | N . | 

T His Compendium of Ontology, *tis hoped, will be 
ſufficient to ſhew that this is not a dry and unneceſſary 
Science, as it is too much reputed : but, on the con- 
trary, that it is an excellent and uſeful one; as it ſup- 
plies us with juſt Notions and true Diſtinctions and 
Differences of Things, in regard of which it merits 
the firſt Place in the Order of Sciences, and ought to 
de well digeſted in the Minds of all ſuch as would ex- 
cel in critical and polite Literature. 


0 


Ontology re 
commended. 


9 
} 


W, oETR Tor POESY is 13 or 
rather the Faculty of mating Verſes. And 
POR a Poet is he who hath this Art, Faculty, 
or Sill in its genuine Perfeftion. "Al 
„ others who write Verſes are term'd Ver- 
4 Polraber.. fees, Poeraſters, or Paultry Rhymers ; all which are 
Terms of Reproach, and imply, that he who does 
not write good Ver ſes, muſt neceflarily' write bad ones ; 

and that - is a Digrace. Accordingly Botleau 1 


-*- © Rather be N (tis an uſeful Art) 
+= viThama dul For that Trade accurſt 
- Admits no Adeaz betwixt the be/t and wort. 
In other :Sciences, without Diſgrace | 
1 A Candidate may fill a ſecond Places 
But Poetry no Medium can admit, 
C3 No Reader fuffers an indif rent Hit. 


erſe d. fen d. Trek, e 8106 Perſe, is compoſed of Metre 

More what. and Rhyme. Metre is when every Line is confined io 
a certain Number of Syllables, (as ten, eight, or 
ſeven, commonly) and the Words ſo placed that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch peculiar Syllables as 
make a Sort of Harmony to the Ear. And Rhyme is 
the Similitude or Likeneſs of Sound in the laſt Sy/- 
lables, (or thoſe next the laſt) of every two or 
every other Line. As thus, 

The Power that miniſters to God's Decrees, 

And executes on Earth what he foreſees, 

Call'd Providence, or Chance, or fatal Sway, 

Comes with reſiſtleſs Force, or finds or makes her 


Way. 


Ax theſe Lines the two hft Syllables in Order of 


every two Lines ſound alike, and therefore are ſaid to 
rhynie 


Rhyme, what 
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rhyme together; büt in the following the penultimate 
Syllables, or thoſe next the laſt, rhyme: - each other, 


and t is callꝰd ie tec Rhyme.” As, Duouble Rhyme, 
S THLIKHD?) — 1 3 J _ TAN 1 1112 7 
1 ha all for ; omen, k Painting, Rhyming, 1 Drink 
ing, 8 7 as 0 FA * K { 
L - Beſides den theufand F reaks "which died in Thin. 
ing. 1 f 0 2 ö #1; 4f þ 1 2 7 N10 „ 001 
Or mud; An * N bd 4 * AY * 
When Pulpit, Th Eccles; unn ne  . 
Was beat v with Fiſt inſtead of a * 4 . e 
G: 7 * O N $4 Gert a Ag 1 * ME OY II 10 16 S 


TH Enkb bre. eib Verſes found to hade rl Trebl: Rhyme. 
Rhyme, or wherein the Antepenult, or third Syllables 
from the laſt in every two Lines do Tyne; but as 
this is not worthy Wee 10 it is not "worthy 
Mention. « Ac cen e V ain 16 029009 


N > * *T 9 . th 
5 £73 "IVY thro 1 „6 41 4 


Some Verkg rhyme to each 4 other alternately; ; As, - 


at ˙%% 0 


Fi. 1 


18 7 


Howe'er the well ke, while Mankind of 1 
Through Fate's fantaſtic Mazes ers, 8815 
They can imagin'd Pleaſures find, _ > 1 „ 
Ta cdmbat againſt real Cares. FÄ 1 
5 Fancied and Notions we purſue Bo 
Which ne'er had Being but in eee, 0 
i n ke the doating Artiſt, wooe 5 3 
Sd he yaogh we ourſelyes have- wrought. 75 e 


) ö 
b As Stents * Staff of Verſes," is an \ehttire Stainz A Stanza of 
5 or compleat Period in Parſe: As, a Stanza of three V erſes, aubat. 
8 Lines. 15 Ne "9 
8 FE ; KAY ga \\'1N Fea 
. Nothin ow das Brother ev'n to Shade! 
r Thou had'ſt a Being ere the World was made, 
And (well-hx'd) art alone of ending not afraid. + 
A Stanza of four Verſes. | 
1 She ne er ſaw Courts, but Courts could have undone 
With untaught Looks, and an unpractis'd 8 
Her Nets the moſt- -prepar'd could never ſhun, |; 
of For Tn ſpread. them in the oy of Art.” 
to 
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Verſes. 

An Ole or 
Song , what, 
A Poem de- 
An d. 


Blank Verſe 
or Poetry. 


Of Poetical 
N. 


J. 


Long and 


Feet. 


Poetic Feet, 
and their 
Kinds. 


Syllables is 
fourfold, 


Syllables. 


Feet and Place, 


Sort Syllables. 


Poetic Foot or 


Poetic Places. 


A Foot of thyee 


Of POETRY. 


In Number of T x Senſe ſhould always be finiſh'd in the Stanza; 


a Stanza in Engliſb Poetry cannot conſiſt of leſs than 


three, and has ſeldom more than twelve Verſes, ex- 


cept 1 Pindaric Odes, where the Stanzas vary very 
much. ET on „ 

Ax Ode or Song is a certain Number of Stanza: 
more or leſs, and is proper to the Lyric Poetry, or 
that which was made and ſet to the Lyre or Harp. 

A Poem is a coinpleat and finiſh'd Piece of Poetry, 
or any Compoſition in Ferſes | _ 

Blank Poetry or Verſe is-that which has no Rhyme, 
but only Metre, Harmony of Syllables, and a delight- 


faul Cadence of the Accents. . As thus in Milo 


82 — I faw the riſing Birth | 
Of Nature from the unapparent Deep. 
I ſaw when at his Word this formleſs Maſs, A 
The World's material Mould, came to an Heap: 
Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd, ſtoop vaſt Infinity confin d; 
Till at his ſecond Bidding, Darkneſs fled, - 
Light ſhone, and Order from Ditorder ſprung. 


Poetical Numbers, and Feet and Plate, may be un- 
derſtood as follows: In Poetry (eſpecially in the Latin, 
Greek, &c.) Syllables are diſtinguiſhed, according to 
Quantity, into Long and Short. The long Syllable hath 
this Mark — , the rt one this ; and a certain 
Number of theſe long and Sort Syllables make a Feet, 
or the Poetical Feet of a Verſe. This Place cr Region 
of a Foot in a Verſe is its Situation in regard of the Be- 
ginning; as the Second, Fourth, Sixth, are call'd even 
Places; the Firft, Third, Fifth, are call'd odd or un- 
equal Places, | 


Or Feet ſome be of t Sy/lables, ſome of three, 
as here follow. | | 


A Spondze, two Long, _— 
Pyrrhic, two Short. Vu 
< Trochee, one Long and one Short, © Water 
lambic, one Short and one Long, - Deélight 
A Mobs, three Long, —— 5 
Tribrach, three Short, wv ul . 
Dactyl, one Long and two Short, - „ Poõẽtry 
( Auapeſi, two Short and one Longv © - Domineer. 


Wr 


ro 


Ws have no Englißb ſingle Words which have the 
Quantity of the Spondee, Pyrrhic, 2 and Tri- 
brach; and accordingly I have left their Places vacant, 

And indeed in Engliſb Poetry, there is very /mall 
Variety of Feet, the Iambic being as it were ſole 
Regent of our Verſe; according to Mr. Brightland - 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows, 
In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Bur as ſome Variety is neceſſary to pleaſe, our 
Poets, maugre the Genius of their Tongue, do very 
gracefully admit ſometimes a Trochee, ſometimes a 
Dactyl, &c. into their Compoſitions. - As the fame 
Author proceeds : | ay | 


Two Syllables our Engliſßi Feet compoſe, 
But Quantities diſtinguiſh them from Pre/e - 

By long and /hort in various Stations plac'd 
Our Engliſb Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
With Bort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 

But theſe to vary is the Poet's Praiſe; 
For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt; 
Dryden to this Variety was juſt, 


Ir a Yerſe conſiſts of fix Places or Feet, tis call'd The Kinds of 
an Hexameter Verſe ; of this Sort were all the Com- Verſe. 
poſitions of Latin and Greet Heroic Poetry, as the | 
neiad and Illiad. But if the Verſe has but five Feet 
"tis call'd Pentameter. If a Verſe abounds moſtly 
with Jambics, tis call'd Tambic Verſe; and thus it is 
named in reſpect of the other Feet. 1 | 
OF the ſeveral Kinds of Feet above ſet down, the Of rhe differ- 
Spondee and the Dadiyl are the moſt conſiderable, as en! Natures 
being the Meaſures uſed in the Heroic Verſe by Homer, au Qualities 
Virgil, &c. Theſe two Feet are of equal Time (for V iſ%e /everal 
two ſhort Syllables are equal to one long one) but of n 
different Motion. The Spondee has an even, ſtrong, 
and Ready Pace, which may be compar'd io a Trott; 
But the Motion of the Dadiyl is briſt and reſembles 
the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted Dagty/ 
is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly Trott, and a Motion 
proper to excite and enrage. The Jambic is alſa of a 
light and ſprightly Nature. The Trochee is of a con- 
| WS . trary 
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Of the Kinds 
of P, oe. 


of OFT RV 

ttary one, fit q epfets Peak anch fun wee ; 
2 7 thoſe Mebyr 1 t grove frem Ing to fo 
Slables. The Pb 9 TH Ib * we 45; 
as the Moloſf is fbr 5 105 NT ee 
rally ſo order r 0 Poet, wat in fo 
meaſure dad He 4 Sy 7715 G h 
Subject, by the —— and Sound of the Feet . — 
Syllables. This Mr. Pipe gives an elegan e nce of, 
when, to ſhew how heavy and dullithe Preuch Mono- 
flable Poetry * be faith, . 


And ten low Words oft creep in one ; dull Dine, | 8 


Which Line is an Inſtance of what he reproves; for 
there are indeed ten Monyſyllable Words, which ſeem 
10 7 heavily through the Line, and make it dull 
and flat. * | 

THERE are various Kinds of Puitry conftantly 3 in 
Uſe; the Subject, pecullar Characters, and a Poetical 
Deſcription of the moſt conſiderable "Sorts, I ſhall 
give the Reader Ho, Mr. Brisbrian, Beileau, MC. - 
And firſt 


. ' 2 1 * # hb. £4 WE. RT, P & — 
=» 3 L . 1 »# 4 = , + , 


WIN 


- of, BUCOLICS, or A RAL. 


Of nal 3 


Paſtoral ; and 15 an Imitation of a 


Georgics. 


1709 NN E 13 


un Sort of Pogr is cafl'd Paſtoral. Becauſe it 

bepherd's Life, or that of Rural 

Nymphs and Hired It is alſo call'd Bucalics from 

the. Cow-herds,” &c. bich were the Subhect of their 

Emiploy ment: As Georgios are Poems fo called from 

Huſbandry and Agriculture, the SHER Jour which 
they are employ'd Yue” 


= : 
1 A {70> 33 * 


 -*Phe. Paſto#d! that "OY of FO Sat, 
And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt. the Woods and 
= * [Plains, 
Should through the whole diſcover ev ty Where 
Their true Simplicity and pious Air; | 
And in the Characters of Maids and Yeuth, 
Unpractis'd Plainneſt, Innocence and FTurb. 
As a fair Nymph,. when riſing from her N 
With ſparkling Diamonds drefles not her Head ; 


e But, 
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But, without Gold, or Pearl, or oft Sgentt, 
Gathers from neiglb'ring 7 ields her . | 
Such, lovely im its Dreſs, but "plain Witha, 2 
- Ought to appear a perfect Pafttral\ 0 N 
Its Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 
And Elegance in every Part appear; 
Its humble Method nothing has of A. 5 
But hates the Rattling of a lofty V. 5 5 
There native Beauty pleaſes and extites, 
And never with bark Sounds the "Pk ne. N 
Oppos'd to this another, low in Style, 
Makes, Shepherds ſpeak a Language,ba/e and tile 
His gn. flat and heavy, without Sound, 
Kiſſing the Earth, and creeping on the Gtpuph. | 
Fach Paftoral x little Plot muſt ow, tak. 
Which as it muſt be frple; muſt de on? 
«With ſmall Di. = yer it will dilpenſe, l Laſs 
Nor —.— it always Alegoric Sent 5 ©” * 
The Paſtoral admits of Vows _ Fraj 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, - 
' Congratulations, Si ning, R 28 | 
Of Pzrables, Sentences, and the reſt. : 
In Paſtorals to know what Robes a are hea 
For Guides take Virgil, and read Theorrite's, ©, 
Be their juft Mritings, by the Gods tn ir,” 
Your” conſtant Pattern, N and admi 
By them alone you'll eafily comprebene IC 
How Poets, without Shame, may condeſcend 
Je ſing of Gardens, Fields,. of þ wers and Fruit, 
o ſtir up Shepherds, and to tune the lags: 2 
© 'This, of their Writings is the Grace and Heir, 
"Their Riſi ings , yet not our of wal 5 
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Of ELEGY. 


An E egy is a a Poem, a 3 Sons or Of Elegy, and 
Ditiy; firſt invented to bezva:l, the Death of a Friend, its Properties. 
the Coyneſs or Cruelty of a Miſiræſ; and to expreſs | 
all other plaintive, mournful and melancholy Subjects 
and Themes. In Elegy the Paſſions of Grief, De- 
fair, Reſentment, &c. ought to predominate, The 
Strains ſhould abound with frequent Cammiſerations, 
Complaints, x 5 xclamations, and ſhort and proper 

Digreſſions. 


202 


Of the Lyric. 


5 


Of POETRY. 


Digreſfions. The Meaſure ſhould be Heroic Verſe, as 
the moſt ſolemn. The Sentiments and Numbers ſhould 
de t and frveet ; the Diction, neat, clean, ſoft, in- 
genuous and open, plain, modeſt, tender, full of the 


 Afﬀeftions and the Pathetic. Or thus; 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, 
It mourns with flowing Hair at fun'ral Pile, 
It paints the Lover's Torments and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, or invites. 
But well thoſe Raptures if you'd let us ſee, 
You muſt know Love as well as Poetry. 
The Model of this Poem ſhould be made, 
And every Part of all its Structure laid, 
And all directed to ſome certain End, ? 
And Verſe on. Verſe perpetually depend, 
And all concerted e er one Line be-pen'd. 

No glittring Points, nor any nice Conceit, 
Should load the Elegy with foreign Weight; 
* and Nature here avow their Right, 

And with Diſdain throw back that mean Delight. 
Remember that the Diction ev'ry where | 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous and clear, 
Correct; the Manners all along expreſs, 
In ev'ry Place the Paſſions ſtil! confeſs. 
No cutting off the Vawels muſt be found, 


For that deſtroys its ſincoth and flowing Sound. 


£ MonEoveR Apoſtrophes, or Addreſſes to Things 
or Perſons ; Proſepope#ia's, or feigned Perſons ; Allu- 


fions to Sayings ; Examples from the Like and Unliide, 


and Contraries; ſometimes Compariſons, and above 
all, ſome Signification of Antiquity, beautify and 
adorn this Poem. | 


r 
Tus is diſcern'd and diſtinguiſt'd from all other 


Parts of 2 by a peculiar Suavity or Sweetneſs, 
which is its Characteriſtic. In this Sort of Poetry 


(ſays the Jeſuit Pontan) the Poet applies himſelf en- 
tirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by Sweerneſs, and 
the arizty of the Verſes, and the erguiſite Elegance 
en, eee, of 
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of the Diction, in the Beauty and agreeable Cadence of 
the Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things maſt de- 
kghtful in their Natures. 1 e | 
THe Subject, or Subſtance rather, of Lyric Poetry Lurie Poetry 
is Song or Ode. The Ode originally had but one con, in Og 
Strophe or Stanza ; but was at laſt divided into three or Sorg. 
Parts, Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. For as the The Parts of 
Prieſts went round the Altars, chanting the Praiſes of 2” Ode | 
the Gods in Verſe; ſo they call'd their firſt Turning 
to the Left Strophe, and their Returning on the Right g 
they call'd Anti/trophe ; and the Verſes ſung they call * * 
Ode and Antode At laſt, ſtanding before the Altar, 
they ſang the reſt, which they call'd the Epode. The 
Gree#s call'd thoſe Odes, which were ſet to /n/iruments, 
as the Lyre, P/altery,.'&c, P/alms ; and the Singing p/n, and 
them, P/almoay ; but thoſe Songs or Odes wherein they P/a lay. 
ſang the Praiſes of their Gods, they call'd Hymns, and Hymns and 


the Chanting tbem, Hymnody. y Hymnedy. 
9 Siveetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Ode, ö * The Qualities 
_ Ev'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of Gd. of this Peem. 


To Heav'n it mounts in its ambitious Flight, 
And *mongſt the Gods and Heroes take Delight. 
Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſweet Melody of Ode or Song. 
Th' Expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, Fancy high; 
That ſhould not ſeem to cr2ep, nor this to fly + 
No Words tranſpos d, but in ſuch Order all, 
That tho hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 
No ſeleſi Line in Odes can find a Place, 
Nor a repeated Mord appear with Grace. 
But obſcene Words for ever give Offence, © 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. 
The generous Style from 3 Rules of Art 
With Grace and brave Diſerder may depart. 


The PIND ARIC Ops. 


Tr1s Sort of Ode is callꝰd Pindaric, from the In- 4 Pindaric 


ventor Pindar, an antient Grecian, whom Alexander Ferſe, 

eſteem'd ſo much, that when he deſtroyed the Ciry 

Thebes, he ſpared only Pindar and his Family of all 
the Inhabitants. This Sort of Ode is employ'd in all 

| | : Fl manner 


Strepbe, Anti · 
rophe, and 
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manneÞ:6f Subjects, Pleqſant, Gr Amarois, He. 
ric, \Philofaphiaal; Moral, Divine: © Cowley was the 
firſt who introduced this Sort of Poetry in to wur 
TDonguez end his tart S rammm of bis Ode on Liberty, 
„„ is 1botha gobd Deſcription, and . 1 5 _ 
TIS Kind of: Ode, (argon b as follows. ISS ve 


V * W TTY OHA Y\\ 6 en. 4 


An Example Ve 11 Life could a Dey Poem be, % E140 
r which he only hits the White 07 
WM bo joins true Profit with: the beſt Dalight; ' © | 
* T he more heroir Strain let others take, WW” 
Mins the Pindaric Way Tl make: 0 
* be Matter ſhall be We _ Number looſe and 
nes O7 101 8. 3 \J * beer 


N In the. ame Tune it hall —— a ays a 
IV Nor fhafl zach Day juit to his Neighbour 2 =; 
A thoufand Liberties it ſhall-#;hen/e, Win 3 20; 
And yet ſhall manage all without Offence, 
Or to the N of the Saum or Grratng of the 


t 07 ne n 
Nor ſhall it ever rows one Subjeth: Kum, ST T 
Nor ſeek Tranſitions toidepard ph) fo on oh 


Nor its ſet Way o'er. Stilat and ridges make, 
Nur thro”. the Lanes a Compaſs take, 55 
As if it ſear d ſame. Freſpaſs to ee 


When the wide Aren Roa for it. 0 <A 
1 1220 Wa e ö 
So the Imperial Eagle n el 
Till the Whole Carcaſs he devout. 
That's falbd into his Poõweerr 1 - 

As if his genfrous Hunger underſtood 1 


That he can never want Plenty of Food K 
He dvly fucks ibe taſteful Blood. i 
And:20552þ Came flies ohearfully: away 
To Kites and meaner Birds he leaves the mangled 


ae 

S A 7 Y R E. 
ew? & > Sabine 1b. 4 i fie, Joche, witty, and ſharp Poem, ſe- 
Of ane verely Sean: paſhit Vi te, and all corrupt Man- 
| ners and, Perſoris, and in ſhort, whatever deſerves our 
Jes Matters Laughter Or Abborroice. The Matter therefore of 
Sayre is — its Manner Inveclive; and its 


End 
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End Spame. \ Satyre iuveighs againſt and detides the 
Slthful, the Paraſite, the Loguacious, the Ingrateful, 
the Libidinous, Drunkards, the .avariatorts Uſtrers, 
Bravd's, Robbers, Adulerers, &. Soryre 45 the Phy. | 
fician of a diſlemper'd Mind, and endeavours the Cure 
by bitter and unſavory, yet: falutary; Applications ; if 
the a ee eee it acts chirurgically, cuts, cau- 
FeriZes, and bares not. * „ 
THAT Satyre be juſt, it ought to be entral-and Dalia. b. 
true; ' otherwiſe it degenerates into a 12 or ſcurti- wth 
lous Lampoon, and accountable to the Law. It ougbt 
to be ſtrong, and to ſtrike powerfully 3, and the 8901 

and Manner muſt be man and /moorh, . 


Fu and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kin. 


1 


n * 


That wound our Reaſon, or debaſẽ the Mind; OX , Dye, End, 
AH that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, e. 
To d$iting Satyre's Province do relate, 


The Slorhful,” Paraſite, affected Fal. 
Tb Ingrateful and the pert ee. rh 
The Luſiful, Drunkard, th* avdricious Slave, _ 
The ny Bravo, and the tricking | Knave, F E 

Satyre by whoteſome Leſſons would reclaim, 

And Seal tbeir Vices to ſecure their Tame. 
The Latin Writers decently neglect, 


A 


But modern Readers challenge our Reſpect; - X 7 aq 


And at 1mmodeſt Writings take Offence, , © ' 
If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 
Sutyre ſhould be from all Obſceneneſ free, 
Not impudent, and yet preach Modeſty... 4 
Our Freedom in our Poetry we ſee , 
'F hat Child of Foy, begot by Liberiy ,; 
But, vain Blaſphemer, tremble when you chuſe 
God for the Subject of your impious Miiſe's. 
At laſt, the Ze/ts which Libertines invent, 
Bring the lewd Authors to juft Puniſhment. 
Tho' Vice and Folly be keen Satyre's. Aim, 
It ſhould not on their Natures here declaim. 
Good Satyre comes not but from Men of Senſe, 
Mit, and Sagacity, and Eloquen de. 
Of good Adareſs,” and ſuch af Poig nano, .; 


bv * ” 


As may confift with Mirtb and Pleafantry.. - | 
A Satyre knows no Parts; but on dur Sins 155 
Abruptiy falls, or gradually begins: 


. 


But 


\ 


bye 
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But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the Mole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 
? anguage utter all you ſay, 


Le L 
And ſuerte ords ſhouls ure. Thoughts convey. 


@f Comedy, COMEDY is one of the great Parts of Drama · 
and Dramatic vi; Poetry, or that which is ate on a Stage, in the 
e Manner of a Play: A Drama being any Poetry acted 
Yana, What. by Perſons on a Stage, and is call'd a Pug. This is 
the moſt %u, e, as well as the moſt delightfu! 
Sort of Poetry; of which, as I ſaid, Comedy is one 

great Part. Comedy is an agreeable Imitation or Re- 
preſentation of the Actions, Humours, and Cuſtoms of 

common Life. Its End is to deride Vice and Fell, 
and to recommend Virtue, not ſo much by Deſcrip- 

tion as perſonal Action; that Speftators may ſee and 

de aſham d of the Baſeneſs and Deformity of Vice, in 

the Actions and Perſons of others, which they do not 

mind or regard in themſelves. 

The Parts of COMEDY has five Parts, viz. (1.) The Pro- 
Comedy, ie. lague, which is a Speech made to the Spectators before 
Profogue. the Play begins; wherein the Poet is commended, the 
| Odjections anſwer'd, the Argument of the Play de- 
Protaſis. Clared, &c. (2.) Protafis ; this is the firſt Part of the 
Play, in which the Sum of the whole Matter is related 
and propoſed, but the End is not yet diſcover'd : This 

; is contain'd in the fir/t, and ſometimes the ſecond Aci 
Epigaſis. alſo. (3.) Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, wherein 

the Play grows warmer, the Deſign, or Action, or Plot 
draws on and thickens, and you ſee ſomething pro- 
Cataſiaſs, miſing. (4.) Cataſtaſis is the full Vigour and State 
of the Plat, which is now brought to its greateſt 
Height; but here your Expectation is deſtroy'd, and 
Catafiraphe, the Action embroil'd in new Troubles. (5.) Cates. 
ſtrophe, or the Diſcovery or Unravelling the Plot; here 
| you ſee all Things ſettling again on their firſt Foun- 
dation, and terminate in an «nexpetfed happy Iſſue. 

This employs the fifth, and ſometimes both the fourth 
and fifth Acts of the Play, for there are never more 
nor leſs than five Acts. - | 

HK 
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Tae Plot or Fable is the Subject Matter of the The Pint or 
Drama, or Play: An Ad is a Part of the Fable, Fable of the 
which contains divers Actions according to the Diver- Drama, whak. a 
Fty of the Parts: And the Scene is a Part of an Ad, 
wherein two or more Perſons are diſcourfing and act- 
ing together. As to the Perſons, Manners, Sentiments, 
Diction, &c. ſee the following Verſes © 


To four eſſential Things W'aſſign a Part, The Fable, 


In every Comedy that's writ with Art;: Manner, Sens 
The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, | timents and | 
And proper Diction that muſt all expreſs. . Digion. 
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The Fable is the Plot that is deſign'd 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind; 

But without Manners theſe cannot be drawn, } 

In them the Temper and the Humour's ſhown,  * 

As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. i 

The Diction is the Language that does ſhow 

In Words, the Sentiments which from them flow. 

Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, | 

Whether an honeft Servant, or a Cheat, | 

Or one whoſe Blood boils in his youthful Veins, 

Or a greve Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, 

Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Huſbandmen : 

Boys muſt not have th'ambitious Cares of Men, 

Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Ape. | 

Expoſe no ſingle Fip, but lay the Load 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad. 

The other Way is Yulgar ; oft we ſee 

A Fool derided by as great as He: 

Ill Poets thus will one poor Top devour; 

But to collect, like Bees, from ev'ry Flower 
. Ingredients to compoſe the precious Juice, 

Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure and for Uſe, 
In ſpite of Faction will our Favour find, : 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 

None can with their fx'd Characters diſpenſe ; 

Fools ſin, if they pretend to Mit or Senſe, 

The Merchant, Soldier, Student, Miſer, Beau, 

In their Demeanour, what they are, muſt ſhow, 

That filly Thing, Men call Sheer-MWit, avoid, 

With which our Age ſo nauſeouſlly is clay'd. 

Humor is all, Nit ſhould be only brought 

To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought, 
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Of Tragedy, 7 RA GE Dis the moſt' fublime and uſeful of 

all Drematic Pech: In this the Calamities of illu- 
Aricus Perſons are acted by dramatic Perſons, to the 
The End and End that the Minds of the Audience may be affected 
Deſogn thereYf- with Pity, Mercy, Terror, &c:' and be made atoare 
e of the diſaftrious Occaſſons of thoſe Tragical Events, 
which are the Su>/ance of the Play. In a Tragedy 
tis not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be hi/torical 
Truth, but there muſt always be a Probability. There 
The Unities of are three Unities in Tragedy (1.) The Unity of Action; 
Action. the Actions muſt always be one, and not all the Actions 
of a Man's Life; this muſt be entire, and have a 
Beginning, Middle, and End; and the Whole of 
ſuch a Nature, as is apt to excite Pity, Terror, and 

Time, to refine. the Paſſions in general. (2.) The Unity of 
Time; which Critics differ about notwithſtanding ; 
ſome allowing but four or five Hours, ſome ten, others 
fifteen, and Dryden twenty-four, for the Time of the 
and Place. Action. (3.) The Unity of Place; which requires 
but one Scene throughout the Play though this is not 

obſerv'd im ſome of the moſt /ucre/Sful Tragedies, 


. 
. 


* 


"BP 


The Parts of A Tragedy, compleat four Parts does claim : 
Tragedy. Fable the firſt and principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, - 
And the laſt Place to Diction is decreed. 
The Fable. The Fable is of Tragedy the End, 1 111 
To which the grand Deſign does wholly tend; 
The Poet here employs his Care and Art 
To move the Paſſions, and incline the Heart. 
But if in labour'd Acts, the pleaſing Rage 
Cannot by Turns our Hepes and Fears engage, 
Nor in our Minds a feeling Pity raue, 
In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 
The Manners. The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
| As they of Action are the Syurce and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our u moſt Care; 1 
By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 
And from each other beſt diftinguiſh'd are; 2 
8 8 


The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 
Tho! leaſt in Excellence of all the three. 

The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, 
But ſuch as Truth and Likehhood poſſeſs. 
A Lie or Wonder cannot entertain, 
The Mind's chagrin'd if the Diſcourſe be vain. 

The Didtion muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 
As noble Thoughts muſt every where abound 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid and profound; 5 

o them furprizing Touches you muſt join, 
And ſhew us a new Vonder in each Line. 

The Untes of Action, Time, and Place, 
Keep the Stage full, ahd give the Play a Grace. 
Thus all in a juſt Method well deſign d. 
Leaves ſtrong Impreſſions on the docile Mind. 


209 


TheSentiments. 


The Diction. 


The Unites. 


Of the E PICS HEROTE Porn. 


Ax Heroic or Epic Poem is a Diſcourſe invented 
with Art, to form the Manners by Inſtructions, diſ- 
guiſed under the Allegory of an Action, which is in- 


Of the Heroic 
or Epic Poem. 


portant, and related in Verſe in a delightful, probable, 


and wonderful Manner. 


OR thus: It is the Imitation of one Action, illu- 


frious, compleat, and of a certain Magnitude or Du- 
ration, which by a Narration in Hexameter (or Heroic) 


Verſes excites great Men to primary and heroic Virtues 


with Aamiration and Delight. The Epic hath five 
Parts, the Attion, Fable, Manners, Sentiments and 
Dictian. 1 5 

TE Afion ought to be. (1.) One; that is, per- 


form'd by one Hero, and in one continued Sp of 


Time, without Intermiſſion; and ſuch, moreover, as 
cannot be divided into other whole and compleat Actions. 


1ts Parts. 


The Add iu. 


2.) Nlluftrious; and therefore of great and principal 


Men, and Heroes; and in ſplendid and weighty Matter. 
(3.) Compleat, to which none all of the Incidents may 
be wanting, which are neceſſary to render it ab/olute 
and perfect to the End. (4.) Of a certain Magnitude 
or Duration, which is generally defined to be in the 
Space of a Year or leſs. | 


P Tux 


! 
BY, 


Fabli. 


Epijedes. 


Manners, &c. 


Of POETRY. 


THe Fable is the Form, and artful Repreſentation 
of the Aion, which is the Matter of the Poem; the 
Manners, Sentiments, and Diction are the neceſſary 


Ornaments of the Fable. The Fable conſiſts of ſome 
Parts plainly neceſſary ; as (I.) The Exordium, or 


Beginning; wherein the Aion of the Poem is pro- 


poſed, the Deity invoked, and ſometimes the Work 
dedicated to ſome great Man or Friend. (2.) The 
Connection; which is a Series of various caſual Events 
continued to that Part of the Work, where the 
Action receives a favourable or unhappy Turn. (3.) 


The Solution, which is all the Remainder of the Poem, 
from that Turn of the Action to the End. 


THE unnecęſſary Parts of the Fable are the Epiſades, 
or Under- actions; as ſmall Digreſſions, Relations of 
other Matters, &c. which, tho they are not an efſen- 
tial Part, ought always to be congruous and dependent 
on the main Action, and very pathetic, 

Tux Manners and Sentiments fall under the ſame 
Rules as thoſe of Tragedy ; but the Diction is more 


ſublime, noble, and figurative, and the beſt that Lan- 


The Properties 
4 this Poem in 


er/e. 


guage and Art can produce. 


We've told the Rules which Tragedy maintain, 
But the Heroic claims a laſtier Strain. 
In the Narration of ſome great Deſign, 
Invention, Art, and Fable, all muſt join: 
Here Fiction muſt employ its utmoſt Grace, 
All muſt aſſume a Body, Mind, and Face. 
» Would you your Reader never ſhould be tir'd 
. Chaſe ſome great Hero fit to be admir'd. | 
In Courage ſignal, and in Virtue bright; 
Let e' en his Imperfectious give Delight. 
Let his great Actions our Attention blind: 
Like Cæſar or like Scipio frame his Mind. 
And not like OEdipus his perjur'd Race; 
A common Conqueror is a Theme too baſe. - 
Chuſe not your Tale too full of Incidents ; 
\ Too great Yariety obſcures the Senſe. 
Achille“ Rage alone when wrought with Skill, 
* Abundantly does a whole [had fill. 
Be your Narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 


And in Deſcriptions ſhew your nobleſt Art. 
| There 


Of PORN 


There 'tis your Poetry may be employ'd; 
But trivial Accidents be ſure t'avoid. 
Let no mean Objects ſtay the curious Sight; 
Allow your Work a ju/t and noble Flight. 
Be your Beginning plain, and take good heed 
Too foon you mount not on the airy Steed; 
Nor tell your Reader in a thund'ring Verſe, 
I fing the Conqueror of the Univerſe. 
What can an Author after this produce ? 
The laÞring Mountain muſt bring forth a Mouſe, 
In the abounding Treaſure of his Mind 
The Poet does a thouſand Figures find; 
With theſe gay Ornaments his Story grace, 
And ev'ry thing in beauteous Colours trace. 
At once he is both Pleaſing and Sublime, 
And ſcorns a heavy melancholy Rhyme, \ 
Thus Homer's Works vaſt Treaſures do unfold, 
And 'whatſoe'er he touches turns to Gold. 
All in his Hands mew Beauty does acquire, 
He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy Warmth he every where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in 2% long Digreſſions loſt. | 
His Verſes without Art a Method find, 
And of them/etves appear in Order join'd. 
All without. Trouble anſwers his Intent, 
Each Syllable flill tends to the Event, 
Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe ; 
To love his Writings is a kind of Praiſe, 
How great the Work! Three thouſand Years have 
| | 1 Tpaſs'd, 
Yet but three Poets have this Poem grac'd; | 
Firſt Homer, Virgil next, then Miltos both ſur- 
| paſs'd. 
W have now view'd the noble/t and moſt magni- 
ficent Structures of the Art of Poetry: But there yet 
remain ſome /ow and meaner Buildings and Out-houſes, 
which make, as it were, the Suburbs of the Art, and 
afford Habitation to great Numbers of the meaner 
Sort of the rhyming Nabe, which we ſhall take but 
very ſhort Notice of, and ſo leave them. The Prin- 


cipal of theſe is | | 
3 . e 
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Of Egpigram. 


Of POETRY. 


The E PI G R A M. 


An Epigram is a ſhort witty Poem, or Copy of 
Verſes, playing on the Fancies and Concerts, ariſing 
from any kind of Subjects, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
and peculiar Characters are Brevity, Beauty and Point; 


Its Characters Which laſt is a /harp and biting Turn of Wit. In this 


and chief 
Properties. 


Acroflic and 


Anagram. 


Ar Epithala- 


mum, what. 


Martial is a Maſter- piece. 


The Epigram, with little Art compos'd, 

Is one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos'd; 

Though it to Zwenty Verſes may extend, 

But be/t when it in rue or four does end. 
The Epigram in Shortneſs takes Delight, 

And though al! Subjefs are its proper Right, 

Yet each of one alone can only write. | 

Two Parts this little Whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 

Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe. 

To make this Poem perfect, be your Care 

That Beauty, Points, and Brevity appear. 


Tues ACROSTIC is a Pom or Number of 
Verſes, whole Property is, that the Initial Letters of 
the Lines make up ſome Perſon's Name, Title, or 
ſome particular Motto. But Mr. Spectator is not 
certain which was the greateſt Blackhead, he who in- 


vented Acroſtic, or the Inventor of the Anagram ; 
but however he has done both the Acraſtic and the Ana- 


gram the Juſtice to reckon them fir/? among the Species 
of falſe Wit. = | 

An EPITHALAMIUM is a Nuptial Song 
or Poem: This ſung on the Vedding Night; the 
Subject of which are the Zoys and Praijes of the 
Bride and Bridegroom. Here the Poet takes Notice of 


the Country, Kindred, Courſe of Life and Studies, 
the Beauties of their Perſons, and the Endowments of 


their Mind, and celebrates them all. He dweils on 
the Felicity of Matrimony, of their Nuptials in par- 
ticular, and the Events which brought it about. He 
ſweetens the Diction with Riſſes and other conjugal 


Amours and Endearments ; he introduces a Chorus of 
Deities, the Graces and the Muſes, all exulting with 


Joy, 
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Joy, and promiſing to crown the new-married Cuuple 
with all auſpicious Events, In fine, he makes the 


Graces put them to Bed, and there leaves them to 
the Directions of Hymen and Venus; and, without 


Heſitation, propheſies of their future numerous 2 
foring, and wiſhes them all Happineſs for 4 Concluſiun. 
GENETHLIACON is a Birtb- Day Ode or 


Song; wherein the Poet faith abundance of fine or Birth- Day 


Things concerning both the Child's Parents and Pedi- 
gree, and the Child, or new-born Infant itſelf. The 
brave and heroic Actions of the Parents, their F amily 
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cacti 


Ode. 


or Anceſtors are commemorated, their ignal Virtues 


celebrated. The propitious J nfluen ces of the Deity, 
the Stars, the guardian Angels, and eſpecially the 
Genius which rules the Birth and attends the Child 
through his Life, are all celebrated in the-moſt auguſt 
Manner. He alſo takes notice of the Oracles, Augus 
ries, Dreams of the Parents, &c. which preceded the 
Birth; and concludes with wiſhing the Life and goed 
Fortune of the Babe, and the Parents all Happineſ 
and Comfort therein. 

PANEGYRIC is a laudatory Plem or Speech. 
made before an Aſſembly of People, and receives vari- 
ous Epithets according to the Subjef? Matter and 


Paneggrie. ' 


Defign : As Euchariſtic, which returns Thanks ; Eu- 


comiaſtic, when it is an Oration of Praiſe ; Parænitic, 
which gives Igſtruction, &c. 

PALINODY is a Poem wherein we accumu- 
late Praiſes on a Perſon whom before we had treated 
with Aſper/rons and Reproaches, and make a ſolemn 
Recantation of our Prejudices and unjuſt Opinions. 

EPICEDIUM is a funeral Song, which was 
us'd to be ſung at the Exeguies, or Solemnization of 


Palinoay. 


Epicedium. 


the funeral Rites and Solemnities, before the Body of 


the Deceas'd was inhumed. It conſiſted chiefly of 
the Praiſes of the Dead Perſon, on the Frailty and 
Fictleneſ of Life, the many and funebrous Occaſions 
of Death; our own and others Grief thereat; Exci- 
tations to "Mourning and Lamentation, not only of 


Men, but inanimate Creatures; Conſolations to the 
Friends and Relatives of the Deceas'd, ſetting forth 


the Happineſs of the Dead in being deliver'd from a 
Life full of Mictions and lugubrous Accidents, | 
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Nænia. NX ANITA was a Song that was fung at the funeral 
Pils to the Pipe or other Muſic, which played while 
the Body was conſuming :. herein they prais'd the 
| Decealed, who ſtirred up the People who ſtood by to 
i , i. 
Epitaph,  .E PITAR His a Sort of epigrammatic Poem or 
Speech, which at. firſt. uted to be pronounced at the 
Tomb of the interr'd Body; but fince it is taken only | 
for the Inſcription. on the Tomb, relating the Name, 
Sex, Age, State, Merits, Honours, Praiſes both of 

Perſon and Ming, the Kind of Death ; and calling 

upon Paſſengers and Spectators to a ſerious Reflection 

on Mortality, and the lubricous State of Life they are 


* 


| | now in, and themſelves taken from. 

Cente. _CENTO was a kind of Poem made up of ſeve- 

| | ral Sentences -and Pieces taken from the Works of 

| others; thus Auſonius made an Epicedium or Nuptial 

| Sang out of VirgiPs Writings, and the Hiſtory of our 

| Saviour has been compoſed of Sentences taken from 

Homer's Poems. 80 i N 

Echo! ECHO is a jocoſe and merry. Epigram, wherein 

the Verſes return the Sound of the loft Syllables of 


many Words in a different Senſe. 


= * 
i 


=-, «, * 


of CRITICISM. 


h „ETI TSA. or, it is otherwiſe 
called, Critics. is a Word of Greek Ori: 
| 2 ginal, the Theme whereof ſignifies to judge 
or cenſure, or give one's Opinion of any 

„Thing; agreeable to which, theſe Words 
3 been appropriated to that Art, Sein, or Science, 
which con fiſts in a learned, exact, 45d curious Exami- 
nation of the Words, Writings, aud Actions , Men, 
diſtinguiſbing what is good, juſt, beautiful, and praiſe- 
worthy in them; and pointing out the Faults, Errors, 
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of Criticiſm. | | 


Definition 
thereof. 


Defects, and whatever is inconſiſtent with the Rules of 
true and polite Learning, and good Senſe ; cenfuring 


each Particular with its proper Character and E pithet, 
and duly expreſſing the Nature thereof. f 

A Critic, then, is one well ſkill'd in judging, cen- 
ſuring, and characteriging the Actions, Words, and Mri- 
tings of Men ; and capable of diſcovering their more 
ſecret Beauties and Defects, which he knows are really 
ſuch according to the Nature of Things, which he 


A Critic, who. 


makes his grand Criterion, or Rule of Judgment. And 


ſuch a Perſon, when he exerciſeth his Art, is ſaid to 
criticiſe upon a Man, his Words, or Writings, S0. 

Ir this Definition of a Critic and his Art be well 
conſidered, it will appear that no ſmall Stock of Abi- 
lities is requiſite to entitle a Man to a juſt Claim to 
this excellent Character; notwithſtanding ſo many 
make Pretenſions thereto. Both Vt and Nature muſt 
conſpire to make a good Critic, ay well as a good Poet. 
As Mr. Pope has e well obſerved in the fol- 
lowing | Lines. 55 3 | 


They both ike from Hedvn derive their Light, 
_ Theſe born to judge, as well asthoſe to write. 


Great Abilities 
requifite to @ 
Critic, 
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A Punſier no 
Critic. 


Good Critics 
more rare than 


good Anthors, 


Good Authors 
the beſt Critics. 


The trueCritic's 


Character is an 
univerſal one. 


Of CRITICISM. 


HENCE we obſerve, that 'tis an equal Abſurdity to 
pretend to be thought a Critic for the ſake of a few 
low and quibbling Cenſures, Puns, and Witticiſms, 
upon an Author, as to be eſteem'd a Poet for ſcribbling 
a few dull Lines on any notable Subject. For, 


In Poets as true Genius is but rare, 
True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's Share. 


TE ſame great Perſon begins his E ay on Criticiſin 
with an Obſervation of a like Nature: 


Tis hard to ſay if greater want of Skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 
But of the two leſs dangerous is th*Offence 
To tire our Patience than miſlead our Senſe. 
Some few in that, but Numbers err in this; 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one who writes amils. 


Ac Alx, ttis reaſonable to imagine that thoſe only 
are fit to be Judges of Authors, and their Writings, 
who themſelves are capable of compoſing, and writing 
well, and in a geed Taſte; and therefore the Poet's 
Admonition is very ſeaſonable: . 


Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 


THAT of a Critic is no partial, but an univerſa! 
Character; for conſidering Cr:tici/m as an Art, though 
Men may be exceeding good Judges in ſome particu- 
lar Matters relating to their Buſineſs and Profeſſion, 
they will never merit the Title of Critics, unleſs they 
are profoundly ſxill'd in the Knowledge of all Things 
requiſite to qualify them to judge and determine of all 
Things, ſo far as to diſtinguiſh their Beauties and Per- 
fections, and their Faults and Imperfections, which is 
the proper Province of the Art of Criticiſm: Tho! it 
muſt be allow*d, that Men may criticiſ beſt on ſuch 
Subjects as are moſt familiar to their Studies, and moſt 
practiſed by them. *T'is impoſlible we ſhould be 
equally capable of judging concerning all Things in- 
differently; and can only pretend to a perſec? Maſtery 
in one Art or Faculty at moſt, and ſometimes we may 
come ſhort of that: Since | One 
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One Science only will one Genius fit, 
So vaſt is Art, ſo narrav human Vit; 
Not only bounded to peculiar Arts, 

But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle Parts. 


In order then to define and eſtabliſh the Character The ſeveral 
of an univerſal Critic, tis neceſſary to conſider the Sources there 
conſtituent Parts, and the Sources whence they are Y- 
derived ; theſe are two, viz. Nature and Art. Nature 

lays the Foundation, and Art raiſes thereon and em- 
| belliſhes the Superſtructure. | | | 


Unerring Nature till divinely bright, 

One clear unchang'd and univerſal Light, 

Life, Force, and Beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the Source, the End, and Teft of Art. 

Art from that Fund each juſt Supply provides, 
Works without Show, and without Pomp preſides. 


THE Parts which Nature furniſhes towards con- The Natural 
ſtituting a Man a Critic are very many; among which Parts of @ 
we may reckon the following as principal. Critie. 
Fixsr, Magnanimity, or a large capacious Mind, Mygnanimity, 
ſometimes called a Greatneſs of Soul. By this ſpecial or Greatneſs 
Bounty of Nature a Man is capable of receiving and J Soul. 
containing a very great Store of Ideas, of every Sort 
from the nobleſ# to the meane/t Claſs. A capacious 
Mind is the Storehouſe of a Critic; it is the Repoſitary 
of his Materials of Art, whereby he forms his Judg- 
ment from whence his Criticiſms proceed. Here he 
finds the wondrous Infinity of Images and Portraits of 
Natural Objects, drawn with Nature's own unerring 
Hand in Miniature, by which he examines all the 
Productions and Works of Art, and can ſoon perceive 
the Relation between them, and point out their Agree- 
ment or Incongruity, and therefore can cenſure ac- 

Cordingly. | 1 
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Great Minds alone can the vaſt World contain, 
And ſtore Ideal Natures in the Brain. 
To them the great Prerogatives belong 
To judge and cenſure what is right or wrang : 2 
| n 


_ 
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And theirs, and not of /:7tle Minds, the Dart 
To ſhew from Nature what is Joi" in Art. 


2 ⁵ ̃ ꝗ ꝗ⁵ꝶ - —— — 


A free and eaſy Secondly, A day, free, and af min of 3 
Conception. and their various Natures, Relations, and Differences, 
is the next indiſpenſable Quality in a Critical Genius; 
that is, he — 1 have what we generally call a clear 
Head. A large Mind of Ideas, like the Atmoſphere 
2 Atoms, bad need be very clear and ſerene, that all 
hings therein may be perceived viſible and diſtinct by 
the Mind's Reflection; elſe Darkneſs, Obſcurity, and 
Confufion will perpetually poſſeſs the Mind, and per- 
plex it with inextricable Difficulties 1 in all its Inquiries 
and Reſearches. 


— — CO — — —— — — — —ã — 


We, loſt in Error, wander here and there, 
Fill'd with Anxiety and wild Deſpair, 

We ſeek our Way, and often ſeek in vain, 
Till Sol relucent ſets us right again. 


As when thick Miſts or Fogs obſcure the Air 2 


A fine and ex- Thirdly, He: muſt be poſſeſſed with thit Principh 
guifate Tafle. which gives him a nice and true Notion of what is 
agreeable, or diſagreeable ; Pledſant, or 8 or > - 

beautiful and famous, or ugly and informous ; pl a 

fible, or deſpicable ; with every other Duality and its 

Oppoſite, in all his Ideas of Things: And this Prin- 

| ciple we may call the Standard of” Nature, and, is the 
| grand Criterion of univerſal © Criticiſm, and remains 
invariable and always the ſame. From this AHection 
Nuture it is that we are ſo much more delighted and 
pleaſed with ſome things than others; that ſome Ideas 
tranſport us almoſt bey ond our Senſes, and ſometimes 
our very "Reaſon teo, and fill our Souls with extatic 
Foys and unſpeakable Pleaſures ; that others affect us 
| but indij erenth, and are neither much defirable nor 
| deteſtuble; and laſtly, that fome affect us with very 
| diſagreeable and uneaſy Senſations, and cauſe in us an 
| utter Abhorrence, Deteſtation, and Averſion to them. 
ö | Now, "winleſs 4 Man be truly inſpired with this Prin- 
ciple, and can; in Virtue thereof, ſind himſelf nicely 
affected with all the various Degrees of Senſation from 
the _ * to the moſt raviſhing which ariſe 
from 
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M G RITI CISM. 
from the Ideas of Things, he will never be able to 
riſe above the Character of a dull Critic. 
Fourthly, A natural Wiſdom or Sagatity is another 
Qualification neceſſary to conſtitute a Critic + by this 


he is enabled to make a rue Diviſion of the various 
Parts of his Ideas, which are intended as the Subject 
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A natural : 
Wiſdom and 
Sagacity. 


of his Scrutiny and Criticiſms ; and to make proper 
Arrangements and Diſtributions of them, according 


to their different Natures, Kinds, and Species; other- 
wiſe he can never make a ju/t Compariſon in order to 


form a Judgment concerning them; but muſt be per- 


petually puzzled and perplexed amidſt his own Blun- 
ders, and miſtake the Senſe and Meaning of Things. 
»Tis this Talent gives a Man a Logical Head. piece, 


without which he muſt as abſurdly aim at the noble 


Title of a Critic, as he endeavours to eſcape the odious 


Appellation of a wretched Blunderer. 


Tis native Logic which muſt form the Mind 
Of him who for a Critic is deſign'd . 
Without this Faculty in vain he tries 
To be thought Critic, or to criticiſẽ'; 
A diff*rent Fate attends him, for alas! 

He's deem'd a blundering, dull, ignoble Af. 


Fifthly, A good Memory, tenacious of Impreſſ ons of 1 
every Kind, and forms all Sorts of Ideas or Objefts, is Memory. 


another Eſſential i in the Compoſition of a Critic, For 
though Mr. Pope's Obſervation is often confirm 'd by 


Ex perience, 


That, in the Soul while Memory i 
The ſolid Pow'r of Underſtanding fails; 


yet this is not always the Caſe: Some Men are equally 
bleſſed with great Memories and great Underſtanding, 
and unleſs it were fo we might in vain expect to ſee 
or boaſt of a fniſbd Critic. *Tis certain a Man can- 
not become excellent in any Art or Science without a 
conſiderable Memory ; ; and 'tis as certain that Criticiſi 
requires this Talent in the higheſt Degree of Perfection, 
human Nature is capable of; te Reaſon whereof may 
appear farther on, 


Slixtbiy, 
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A fine Imagi- Sixth, A fine Imagination, and ſprightly Fancy, 


nation and 


fright 
ancy. 


An Happineſs 
Diction. 


are neceſſary in a genuine Critic. As Magnanimity is 
the Faculty of treaſuring up vaſt Stores of Ideas, ſo 
Imagination is the Power of viewing, comparing, al- 
tering and compounding the Images of Objects re- 
ceived in our Minds, into all the Varieties of Picture 
and Viſion, that are agreeable or delightful to the 
Fancy. There is abundance of Work for the imagi- 
native Faculty in Criticiſm: A Critic ought to be 
exceeding apt and ready at forming Gueſ/es, Con- 
jectures, and plauſible Hypotheſes : Where the Nature, 
Coherence, Relation or Reaſon of things are latent 
and obſcure, there an 7ngenious Imagination aſſiſts 
much in forming the Criticiſin, and a ſprightly Fancy 
ſets it off with a peculiar Grace and Air. In ſhort, 
this Power of the Mind will at leaſt exempt him 
from the Opprobium of a Dullard ; and his Conjecture 
will be allow'd to be an artful Hypotheſis, when it 
can't be ſuppoſed a true or ju/# Criticiſm. When 
Mr. Pape fays, 1 


Where Beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft Figures melt away; 


he is to be underſtood of People in common, parti- 
cular Caſes excepted ; for what are great Genius's 
as Virgil, Milton, Newion, Locke, Addiſon, and 
Mr. Pope himſelf, but Exceptions to the general Model 
and Standard of human Nature? The Faculty of 
Fiction is almoit as neceſſary in a Critic as in a Poet; 
the latter being in a great meaſure the Subject of the 
other's Art. | | 


For gen' rous Critics fan the Poet's Fire, 
And teach the World with Reaſon to admire. 


Seventhly, Tis requiſite a Critic ſhould have the 
Happineſs of a free, clear and. eaſy Diction. The 


manner of Expreſſion is a matter of great Importance 


in Criticiſm. We are beholden to this Art for the 
good Offices it does us in explaining and diſcovering 
to us the concealed and recluſe Beauties and Per- 
fections of an Authors Performance, &c. but if this 
be undertaken in an unccuth, confuſed and obſcure 

Language, 


W 
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Language, we, inſtead of being in/?#uded, are but 
doubly perplexed and confounded, and therefore little 


obliged to ſuch Criticiſins. Not that a Critic ſhould 


be verbe/e ; for 


Words are like Leaves, and where they moſt 


[abound 
Much Fruit of Senſe beneath is rarely found. 


But his Expreſſion ſhould be conciſe as well as clear; 
genuine, not foreign to the Matter; and fertile with 
Ideas ſententious and pregnant with Senſe ; and ever 
preſented with a ſerious and inſtructive Air. 


Thus true Expreſſion, like the radiant Sun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 
It gilds all Objects, but it alters none. J 

Expreſſion is the Dreſs of Thought, and ftill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable, | 
In Words, as Faſhions, the ſame Rule will hold, 
Alike fanta/tic, if too new, or old. 5 


you 


Mr. Popes 


THrtse are the principal Qualifications requiſite to 


conſtitute a critical Genius. If a Man be thus en- 
dowed by Nature, I think 'tis plain he is thereby ren- 
dered capable of a good Under/tanding, a great Share 
of Learning, and conſequently of becoming a Man 
of Genius, fine Taſte, Sublimity of Thought, and Soli- 
dity and Profunaity of Fudgment ; all which together 
complete the Character of a Critic. 
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Bur next to theſe Natural Qualities, there are cer- Th, moral 
tain Adoral Diſpoſitions, which make a Man ſome- 92ualities of « 


what more than a mere Critic, and that is, a juſt and Critic. 


good Critic, 


Learn then what Morals Critics ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a Judge's Taſk to 4now. | 
Tis not enough Wit, Art, and Learning join; 
| no you ſpeak let Truth and Candour ſhine : 
ithout good Breeding Truth is difapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior Senſe beloy'd. 
Mr. Pope. 


TRUTH 
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Truth and 
Honeſty. 


Candiur and 
Ingenuity. 


Of CRITICISM. 
TRUTH and Honeſly are the primary Excellen- 
cies in a Critic ; for he to whom the Liberty is in- 
dulged of dealing with Men's Character, Reputation, 
and Merit, ought above all others to be ſuppoſed to 
have the ſtricteſt and moſt ſacred Regard to thoſe 
Principles, which are the eternal Rules of doing 


' Juſtice in the way of Judgment and Cenſure. What 


wreiched and deteſtable Murderers of Men's Names 
and Fame are thoſe, who in their Criticiſins, ſhall, 
for the Sake of any Influence whatever, take the 
horrid Liberty of departing from the /acred Laws of 
Truth, and violate the Ties of Honour and Honeſty / 


Good Critics Dm Deceit, and hate a Lie; | 
They'll dare to eat the Truth, though for't — 
88 : 1 * 72 | | L 2. 


Tis not the law Condition, the Applauſe of ano- 
ther, the Debaſement of one's ſelf, the Favour of the 
Honourable, or the Frowns of the Powerful, which 
can hinder an hone/t Critic, from ſpeaking freely what 
he thinks is Truth. 

CANDOUR is the next moral Perfection in a 
Critic of Worth. This indeed is always a Con- 
comitant of Truth and Honour, but yet is very dif- 
ferent from them; ſor a Man, though he does not 


| falſify the Truth, may be diſingenuous, and conceal it, 


and prove partial to Merit ; which Faults are entirely 
prevented in a Critic of a candid Mind. A Critic 
who deals ingenuouſiy with an Author, will be as care- 
ful to diſcover and recommend the Vit and beautiful 
Paſſages in any Performance, as to detect and expoſe 
the Faults and Imperfections thereof; the former he 

doth with Pleaſure, the latter with Regret, | 


A Candid Fudge will read each Work of Wit 

With the ſame Spirit that its Author writ ; 

Survey the whole, nor ſeek //ight Faults to find 

Where Nature moves and Rapiure warms the 
[Mind ; 

Nor loſe, for that malignant dull Delight, 

The gen'rous Pleaſure to be charm'd with Wit, 


GOOD. 
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GOOD- NATURE is next among the amiable Good. Nature. 
Morals of a Critic; tis this excellent Quality which 
tempers all his Critica/ms with a ſtuect and generous : 
Grace and Air. A kind, benevTtent and good-natur'd | 
Critici/ms, though it be deſigned to remark upon our 
Faults, is nevertheleſs agreeable and engaging ; and 
give us Grounds to think at the ſame time, the Critic 
hath a good Opinion of us, and would take a ſuperior 
Pleaſure in criticiſing in our Fayour. A benevolent. 

Critic knows, | . ä 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs Piece to ſce, | | 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor Cer ſhall be. 


SUCH a Critic always conſiders the Scope and End 
of the Author; and thinks it but reaſonable to make 
Allowance for human Nature and Frailties. He readily 
grants, 1 „ 

That if the Means be juſt, the Conduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial Faults, is due. 


He knows moreover, that 


In Wit, as Nature, what affects our Hearts 
Is not th'Exactneſs of peculiar Parts; 

*Tis not a Lip, or Eye, we Beauty call, 

But the joint Force and full Reſult of all. 


Longinus obſerves, that the Productions of a great — 


Genius, with many Lapſes and Inadvertencies, are in- of Longinus. 
finitely preferable to the Works of an inferior Author, 

who is ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable to all the 

Rules of correct Writing. 


Such even Wits, as neither ebb nor fot, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, : 
That ſhunning Faults one quiet Tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed — but we may /leep. 


Mr. Pope further obſerves to this Purpoſe ; Of Critical 


Some Beauties yet no Precepts can declare, Licence. 
For there's a Happineſs, as well as Care; 
And nameleſs Graces which no Methods teach, 

And which a Maſter-Hand alone can reach. 


Great 
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The Qualifi- 
cations of a 
Critic arifing 
from Art. 
Literary 
Genius. 


Mathematical 
and Mecbani- 
cal Nuoꝛuledge 


O CRITICISM. 


Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And riſe to Faults true Critics dare not mend, 
From vulgar Bounds with brave Diſorder part, 

And fnatch a Grace beyond the Reach of Art. 


Ir then Nature has liberally endowed a Man with 
the fore-mention'd great Capacities and Talents, and 
he be at the ſame time a Man of Truth and Honour, 
Candour and Good-nature, there remains only one 
great Qualification more, to eſtabliſh him a competent 
Judge of Men and Things; and that is univerſal 
Learning. | 

A R T therefore puts the finiſhing Hand to a Cri- 
tic. Mr. Addiſon obſerves — There is nothing more 
abſurd than for a Man to ſet up for a Critic without a 
good Infight into all the Parts of Learning, He muſt 
have a Literary Genius, and true Reliſh for all polite 
and learned Sciences Nor is this ſufficient yet; he 
muſt acquire a tollerable Knowledge and Acquaintance 
even with the Myſteries of Mechanical and Manual 
Arts and Trades, with the Phraſeology and manner of 
Operation in each. In the Critic we expett to find, 
not only great Endowments of Nature, but the moſt 


_ ample Accompliſhments of Arts, and univerſal Know- 


All Kind of 
Philobogical 
Learning. 


E fpeciall 
Grammar and 


Languages. 


ledge. The Buſineſs of a Taylor, Cobler or Tinker, 
may ſometimes afford Matter or Occaſion to exerciſe 
the Talent of a Critic as notably as the /ublimer Spe- 
culations of the Gramarian, Geometrician, Theologi/t, 
or Phil-ſopher. But above all things a Perſon ought 


to have a perfect Maſtery of Language; not only the 
Oriental, as Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Athiopic, &c. 


but the Western, as the Latin, Italian, Spaniſh and 
French, together with the Gree# in all its Dialects; 
and alſo the Northern Languages, as the ancient Go- 
thic, Saxon, Franc, German, Dutch or Teutonic, Da- 
niſh, &c. Becauſe without theſe he can never be ſo 
good a Judge of Philological Literature in all its 
Branches, which is the moit uſual Subject of Criti- 
ciſin; nor yet of his native Language, which is derived 
from many of them; the peculiar Beauties, Force, 
and Propriety of which ought to be moſt illuſtriouſly 
diſplay'd in a Critic. | | 

HavinG thus ſnew'd that all the Forces of Nature 
and Art muſt join to finiſh a Critic, and alſo _ 

| | mor 
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moral Qualities are requiſite to denominate him a good TE 
one, I ſhall next briefly point out the Characters of a 

bad Critic in ſome notable Particulars. | For-in this, 

as well as in-all other Arrs, there are very bad Per- 

formers. 


- 


144: lhrnch 

If Ae ſctibble i in fle 8 hens oo 9 — 9 

There are e Judge AY worſe than he « can write. 

* 7 os. mt oft; Pork. 

Tur firſt Chara@teri ie of a Bad Critic is Want of The Characs 
Genius, and a Mind peculiarly form'd for ſuch Specu- teriſtics of a 
lations, On this Account many monſtrous and miſ bad Critic, 
ſhapen' Productions have had a Birth in this Province Fant & 


of the Republic of Letters; lat theſe Mr. kt Genius. 
e his _— er e 


Some Kve at firſt "IM Wits, akin Potts AS 
Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain Fools at laſt, 
Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, - 

As heavy Mules are neither Horſe nor AF. 

: Thoſe halfdearn'd Mitlings numerous in our Ile, 
As half-form'd Inſe#ts on the Banks of Nile, 
Unfiniſb'd Things, one knows not what to call, 
Their Generation 8 To © ne 


F L LN ATU RE is the work of al the bad One Ill. Nature. 
lities of a Critic They who attempt to criticiſe with 
this unhappy \ Diſpoſition, prove more formidable and 
cruel than the Popiſh Inquiſitors; they ſeize upon the 
miſerable Author's Fame and Merit, and torture him 
without Remorſe. As it is impoſſible they ſhould have 
a good Opinion 'of another Man's Performance, ſo 
like Good-Neture, Ingenuity, or Forgiveneſs is to be 
expected from them, They never fail of meeting 
with hard Quarters, who wretchedly fall under the 
ſevere Laſhes of their malignant Tongues or Pens: 
But as the chief End of thoſe enormous Productions 
of Nature is to delight themſelves in ſporting with, 
and endeavouring to deſtroy the Character and Eſteem 
of Men eminent for Virtue and Wiſdom, ſo they never 
fail of rendering themſelves odious and dete/table to all : 
conſiderate and judicious Men ; and as ſuch I leave 


them, | 
* P R I DE, 


Po cRITICISM. 
Pride. P RID E, next to III Nature, is a Quality the 


molt to be condemn'd in a Critic. Concerning the 
proud Cenfurer, hear the excellent Poet Mr. Pope. 


Of all the Cauſes which conſpire to bling 
Man's erring Judgment and miſguide the Mind, 
What the weak Head with ſtrongeſt Biaſs rules 
Is Pride, the never- failing Vice of Fools. 
Whatever Nature has in Vorth deny'd, 
She gives in large Recruits of needful Pride. 
For as in Bodies, thus in Souls we find 
What wants in Blood and Spirits ſwell'd with 
| [Wind: 
Pride, where Mit fails, ſteps in to their Defence, 
And fills up all the mighty Veid of Senſe ! 
Thus where right Reaſon drives that Cloud away, 
There beamy Truth ſhines with reſiſtleſs Day, 


| Caprice and Tu Capricious and AMfected Critic, who can reliſh 
£/feaatior= only ſome particular Things, and rejects the Whole 
for want of theſe, makes the next Claſs of bad Judges. 
Some affect to make their Criterion, a fine Conceit, 
a glittering Thought or Point of Wit ; others judge 
a Performance. by the Language, Style and Phraſe, 
not attending to the Senſe and Juſtneſs of the Ideas 
and their Connections. Again, ſome admire none 
but foreign, others none but antient, and others none 
dut modern Productions. Lafily, The Affectation of 
ſome is ſo wonderfully contrary to that of others, that 
ſome who are to be found who can praiſe nothing, but 
what every body praiſes ; while others take as much 
Care to be ſingular, and will rather judge wrong by 
themſelves, than right with the Multitude, But thoſe 
who judge things right or wrong according as the 
Author is of their Opinion or Party, or on the con- 
trary fide, I do not dignify ſo much as with the Name 
of bad Critics, but rather that of b:ggotted or prejudiced 
Coxombs, | | C 
Pedantry. Ix the laſt Place, the Pedantic Critic we find in 
the Rear of this Tribe. A Smatterer in Learning 
may ſerve to make a Criticaſter, as well as one in 
Verſe a Poetaſter; but both are alike diſhonourable to 
the Science. For Critics, like Poetry, is an Art 
which can admit no Mean between ver; good, and 
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"Tis eaſy for Perſons to have Learning enough to 
deſerve the latter Either, but tis with much more 
Difficulty they merit the former. In ſhort, a Pit- 
tance of Learning, as it is often moft hurtful to Reli- 
gion, ſo it always is to Critics, in puffing the Mind 


up with Vanity and Conceit, and a Preſumption 


which generally ſpends itſelf in Ridicule, Contempt, 
and ungenerous Refiettions on Men of Merit and ſolid 
Judgment and Learning. T'o this Purpoſe the before- 
mentioned celebrated Poet fings : | 


A little Learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taſte not the Piertan Spring: 

There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 

And drinking largely ſobers us again. 

Fir'd at firſt Sight with what the Muſe imparts, 
In fearlefs Youth we tempt the Heights of Arts; 
While from the bounded Level of our Minds | 
Short Views we take, nor fee the Lengths behind, 
But more advanc'd behold with ſtrange Surprize 
New diſtant Scenes of endleſs Science riſe f 


bed; that is, a Zypercritic and a Cfiticaſtf 
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HA v ING thus particularized the Character of 2 Rules andgem· 


Good and Bad Critic, it may be proper next to ſubjoin ra/ Inſtructions 
the excellent Advice and Inſtruction which Mr. Pope for Critics by 
Lives to thoſe who engage in Works of Criticiſn and Mr, Pope. 


Cenſurt. 5 


But you who ſeek to give and merit Fame, 
And juſtly bear a Critic's noble Name, 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own Reach to know, 

How far your Genius, Taſte, and Learning g; 

Launch not beyond your Depth ; but be diſcreet, 

And mar# that Point where _w and Dullneſs meet. 

Nature to all Things fix'd the Limits fit, 

And wiſely curb'd proud Man's pretending Wit. 

Firſt follow Nature, and your Judgment frame 

By her juſt Standard, which is ſtill the ſame. 

Truſt not yourſelf, but your Defects to know 

Make uſe of ev'ry Friend——and ev'ry Foe. 

Be not the fir/t by whom new Terms are try'd, 

Nor yet the 4% to lay the old aid, 
. Avoid 
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Avoid Extremes, and ſhun the Faults of ſuch 
Who ſtill are pleas'd to little or too much. 
At ev'ry Trifle ſcorn to take Offene; 
That always ſhows great Pride or little Senſe. | 
"Thoſe Heads, as Stomachs, ſure are not the beſt. 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt : 
Yet let not each gay Turn thy Rapture' move ; 
For Fools admire, but Men of Senſe approve. 
Regard it not, if Mit be old or news *- 
But blame the Falſe, and value ſtill the true. 
Nor for the Sake of Imitation err; 
Nor chuſe, for Learning, to be fingular, 
Think not your Reputation ſafe, becauſe 
Or Fools admire, or Vulgar give Applauſe. 
Be thou the firſt true Merit to befriend ; 
His Praiſe is loft, who ſtays till all commend. 
Of old thoſe met Rewards who could excel, 
And ſuch were praisd who but endeavour d well. 
To what baſe Ends, and by what abject Ways, 
Are Mortals urg'd through ſacred Luſt of Praiſe ! 
Ah neer ſo dire a Thirft of Glory boaſt, 
Nor in the Critic let the Man be loft. 
Let Vice and the Prophane your Darts engage; 
There point your Thunder, and exhauſt your Rage. 
| Yet ſhun their Fault, who ſcandaloufly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an Author into Vice. 
All ſeems infected that th' Infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd Eye. 
Be ſilent always when you doubt your Senſe, 
And ſpeak, tho' ſure, with ſeeming Diffidence. 
Some poſitive, perſiſting Fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be alway ſo; 
But you with Pleaſure own your Errors paſt, 
And make each Day a Critic on the laſt. | 
Tis not enough your Counſel ſhould be true, 
Blunt Truths more Miſchiefs than nice Falſhoods do. 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And Things unknown propos'd as Things forget. 
Be Niggaris of Advice on no Pretence, 
For the worſt Avarice is that of Senſe. 
With mean Complacence ne'er betray your Truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the Anger of the Wile to raiſe ; 


Thoſe beſt can bear Reproof who merit — 
ear 


by” 
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Fear moſt to tax an honourable Fool, 
Whoſe Right it is ancenſur*d to be dull. - . 
Tis beſt ſometimes your Cenſure to reſtrain, - - - 
And charitably let the Dull be Vain. | 
Your Silence there is better than your Spight, 

For who can rail ſo long as they can write ? 

Of Cenſure careleſs be, nor fond of Fame, 

Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, - 18 (x 
And, as not faultleſs, not to. vain to 2 3 
But where's the Man, who Counſel can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know; 
Unbiaſs'd or by Favour or by Spight ; | 
Not dully prepoſſeſs d, or blindly right; | 
Tho! learn'd, well:bred ; and tho? well-bred, Tnveep 3 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere?.., ? 5 
Who to a F riend his Faults can freely now, 1 
And gladly praiſe the Merit of a HFoe; - LA 5 
Bleſt with a Taſte exact, yet unconfin'dy * 
A Knowledge both of Books and * Kind 
Gen'rous Converſe ; a Soul exempt from Pride; 

And Love to > Praiſe with Reaſon on his Sue? 
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Of GEOGRAPHY ; Or, The Dr- 
SCRIPTION of the GLOBE of LAND 
and WATER. 


Geography RR EOCRAPHY is a Deſcription. of the 
defined. Fr "I6X Surface of the Karth, or terraquerus Globe, 
N and all its Parts; and may be divided into 
Its Diviſun two great Parts, viz. (I.) Geegraphy pro- 
into Geography "we perly ſo call'd, as it denotes barely a De- 
Properghſo call ſcription of the Land, or terreſtrial Part of the Sur- 
and Hyaregra- face of the Globe. (2.) Hydrography, which contains 
22. a Deſcription of the Vaters, or agueous Part of the 
HER * Earth's Surface. | 
Proper or e. Proper or ſpecial Geogra! by is again divided into. (1.) 
„ Charegrephy, which is a Deſcription of particular 
divided into. Countries, as Great-Britain, France, &c. (2.) Topo- 
—_ graphy which is a Deſcription of particular Places. 
and Tra- Geography may again be divided into (1.) The Phyſical 
55. Part, which treats of the Nature and Qualities of the 
| ſeveral Parts of the Earth and its Appennages ; as the 
Figure, Magnitude, &c. of the Earth itſelf ; of Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rivers, &. of Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, 
&c. (2.) The civil or political Part, which treats of 
Cities, Towns, Societies, Eauws, Language, Learning and 
Cs of the ſeveral Peoples and Nations . the 
8 3 | 

TRE Principles on which the Science of Geography 
depends, are of three Sorts, 212, {(1.) Propoſitions of 
Geometry, Arithmetic and Triganametry. (2.) Aſtro- 
romical Precepts and Theorems. ( 3.) Experience; for 
the greateſt Part of Geography is the Reſult of the Ob- 
ſervations and Experience of thoſe who have travell'd 

and deſcrib'd the ſeveral Countries. | 
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Stex the Globe or Body of Earth on which we Cf the genera 
live, is the immediate Subject of this curious and moſt 4{fe2imm; of 
uſeful Science, I ſhall firſt conſider the more general tbe Farib. 
and abſolute Afections thereof, and then thoſe which | 
are more particular. Of the firſt Kind are (1.) The 
Figure or Form. (2.) The Magnitude or Dimen- 
fions thereof, (3.) The Motion of the Earth. (4.) 
The Situation thereof in reſpect of the other Parts of 
the Univerſe. (5.) The conſtituent Parts or Subſtance . 
of the Earth. Of all which in their Order. | 
As to the Figure of the Earth, the Antients had Of the Figure 
different and very odd and abſurd Opinions of it. / the Earth. 
Some thought it was plain; others, that it was con- The odd No- 
cave; and again ſome, that it was guadrangular ; and 2 5 | 
others, that it was oblong, or in Form of a Parallelo- 3 | 
gram, Crates reſembled it to a Semicircle ; Hippar- 
thus to a round Table; Poſidonius to the Form of a 
Sling; Leucippus to the Form of a Drum; and others 
form'd other vulgar and rude Conceptions, and made 
wretched and ſenſeleſs Compariſons concerning it; 
all which were in Time confuted, as the World grew 
wiſer. When and where Mathematical Knowledge The true Fi. 
came to be underſtood, Phrloſophy (which without it gure of 1he 
is generally the moſt aukward Nonſenſe) ſoon con- Earth 7s 
vinc'd Men that the Figure of the Earth was that of Xoundrefs or 
a round Ball or Globe ; and this Opinion was ſuffici- Pberieiy. 
ently eſtabliſn'd and even demonſtrated by many of the 
Antients, as Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, Archimedes and 
others; and indeed common Experience and Know- 
ledge of Travellers, Navigators, and Aſtronomers does 
ſo invincibly atteſt the Truth of the Roundne/s of the 
Earth by many infallible Obſervations and Arguments, | 
that it can never more be doubted of. But tho” the Cie 
Earth, as to the general Idea, be of a round or fpheri- that of « pro» 
cal Form, yet the Modern or Newtonian Philoſophy 4, Sν e, or 
(which refines on all others) hath actually demonſtra- Veroid. 
ted that it is not exactly round, but ſpheriodical, or 
that of an ebJaze Sphere or Saberoid And that the 
Diameter of the Eguator, or from Eaſt and Me, is 
greater than that of the Poles, or from North to South, 
by about 34 Miles, the Proportion to each other being 
as 692 to 689. | „ 
Tung Magnitude of the Earth is eafily attainable. Of the Flag - 
many Ways, as 1 have ſhew'd in my Young Trigono- nitude of the 
| pe 24 | geter's Barth 
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Of the Motion 
of the Earth 
about the Sun. 


A Proof the 
Sen does not 
mode round 


the Earth. 


The 7 Ba ON, and 
Diurnallllol ian 
of the Earth. 


and that one Degree pf a great Cirqle. thereof con- 
tains 69 and. a. half ; of. our Statute Miles, tis evident 
the Circumference; of the Earth will be 25020 Miles; 
and therefore the Diamęter or Thickneſs, of the Earth 
is 7964 Miles; the Surface will contain 199250205 


Square Miles, and the, ſolid Content of: the Earth will 
be 264466789170, Cubic Miles. 
HE Motion of the Earth about the Sun hath 
been long aſſerted, by the Learned, and denied by the 
Ignorant and Enthufia/t, who never fail de oppugn 
what they don't underſtand. In the dark: Ages ef An- 
tiquity Pythagoras was, the firſt, who,; diſcerned and 
maintained it; which was again loſt,-.with-all other 
valuable Learning, for many Ages, till. retrieved. by 
Copernicus, Galileo, &c. and is now\.demonſtrated 
beyond all Exception to equal Judges of the Matter. 
For ſince it is ſufficiently. proved, . That the $quares of. 
the Periodical Times are proportional to the Cubes of 
the Diſtances from the. Centers af the Orbits, about 
which the Planets, both primary and ſecondary; perform. 
their reſpective Motions ; and that his Law ohtains in,. 


all the circulating Bodies of the Univerſe-;'* Tis evi- 


dent the Sun would obſerve it alſo, did it really move 


round the Earth, as it appears. to do in 365 Days: 


But that it does not, obſerve it is plain; for the Moon. 
moves about the Earth in 27 Days, and is 60 Semi- 
diameters of the Earth diſtant from us. Now the 
Square of 27 is 729, and of 365 is 133225; alſo the 
Cube of 60 is 216000; therefore ſay, As 729: 133225 
: : 216000: 39460356, the Cube Root of which is 
340 nearly, which therefore ſhould be the Diſtance 
of the Sun in Semidiameters of the Earth: But *tis 
well known the real Diſtance of the Sun is above 
2000 Semidiameters ; according to which it could 
not turn round the Earth in leſs than 5196 Years, if 
it obſerved the ſame general Law which all the reſt of 
the heavenly : Bodies do. Conſequently the Earth 
moves round the Sun, and not the Sun round it. This 
is called the Annual or Tearqy Motion of the Earth : 
Beſides which, at the ſame Time, it revolves about its 
own Axis once in 24 Hours, which is called the Dinr- 


nal Motion, and is the Cauſe of Day and Night, as 


LY 


the other is, in part, of the Seaſons of the Year : All 
| | | which 
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which you have largely illuſtrated in my, "Bhi hphical 
Gr ammar. 'T 

SINCE then the Earth is a 1 moving. found 
the Sun as its Center, it muſt be eſteem d a Planet. as 
well as Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c. are for the Very 
ſame Reaſon; and with reſpect to them obtains a. 
Place the third from the Sun or Center, , haying,. 
cury and Venus below its Orb, and Mars, er, 
and Saturn above it. 

; THE internal . . ar 'Conitiaiigh 22 the 
Earth is entirely unknown to us at all Depth S below. 
the Surface. Some think. the central, Parts are poſ- 
ſeſſed by Fire, others ſay. by Water, but others there 
place an immenſe Zange, from which , thoſe: leſſer 
Magnets we uſe derive; their Virtue and wonderful 
Pro erties, as being Parts thereof, and acting in a 
perfect Conformity to its Nature: But theſe Things 
are uncertain. However, certain it is, tha out- 
ward Shell or Cruſt of the Earth is com Ned. of di- 
vers heterogeneous Subſtances, of different Gravities,. 
diſpoſed, for the moſt part, in the. Form of Beds, 
called Strata, or Layers of Earth, Loam, Clay, Chalk,. 
Stones, Sand, Mineral and Metallic Ores, "Sulphur, 
Salts; &c. variouſly intermix'd together, 45 appears 
from the digging of a. Well at Anſlerdim 232 Feet 
deep, where the Veins gf the Earth, Sc. 1 as 
follows : : | | | 


3 et, 
G Mould », 


} 


* Fest, 
- 7 White 4 3 4 
Of Turf or Peat 9 Of dy Laith 155 - 5: 
Of. ſoft Clay — | — 7 „ Bl Of muddy Earth, Bo: Jy 
Of Sand - <=, =, .- 45 Of Sand - = 214 
Of, Earth =. =; - Of Sandy Clay — - 3 
OF Clan -: = I, £31 Sand mix'd with Clay 5 
Of Earth | - - Gp 4 Sea-Sand with Shells - 4 
Of Paving Sand - x20; Clay * — 102 
Of Clay CIT & Loam || LAS 


Soch is the Make of the outward Patt of the Earth, 
which yet is very different in different Places. 
proceed to the two great Parts of Gergraphy 'before- 
mentioned; and firſt of 

" SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY, which treats of 
the Terreſtrial Part of the Earth's" Surface, or that 
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graphy divi- we call Land. This admits of the following Divi- 
ded into ions, viz. (I.) Continents ; which are large and ſpa- 
Continents, cious Tracts of Land, comprehending divers Coun- 
tries, Kingdoms and States, all contiguous to each 
other, and uninterrupted by Seas or Water. Of theſe 
there are four, viz. Europe, Ajfia, Africa and America. 
Iſlands. (2.) Nands; which are Parts of Land entirely en- 
compaſs d with Water; ſuch as Great-Britain, Ire- 
Peninfula's, land, &c. (3.) Peninſala's; which are Parts of dry 
Land every where encloſed with Water, ſave one nar- 
row Neck by which it is join'd to the Continent. (4.} 


Ibm. Mſihmus's are thoſe Necks of Land which join the Pe- 


| ninſula's to the main Land, and by which People paſs 
Prementorics, from one into the other. (5.) Promontories, which 
are high Parts of Land ſtretching out in the Sea, the 
Extremities whereof are call'd Capes or Head-Lands. 
Aomurtains, (G.) Mountains; theſe are riſing Parts of dry Land, 
well known to all without farther Deſcription. © 
The Waters HYDROGRAPHY, which treats of the wa- 
#ivided into tery Parts of the Earth's Surface, divides its Subject as 
Oceans. follows, viz. (1.) Oceans; which are thoſe mighty 
Collections of Water that cover the greateſt Spaces of 
the Earth's Superficies, and flow around the. Conti- 
nents. (2.) Seas; theſe are ſmaller Collections of 
Water, which are entirely, or for the greateſt Part, 
ſurrounded by Land. (3.) Gulphs ; which are thoſe 
Parts of the Sea that run up into the main Land, and 
are therewith environed, except one Paſſage whereby 
it communicates with the open Sea or Ocean. (4.) 
Streights ; which are thoſe narrow Paſſages either join- 
ing a Gulph to a Sea, or one Part of a Sea or Ocean 
to another. (5.) Rivers; which are Streams of freſh 
Water iſſuing from Fountains, and gliding in lafge 
Chanels through the Countries to the Sea or Ocean, 
where they diſembogue themſelves. (G.) Lakes are 
thoſe ſmall Collections of deep ſtanding Water, en 
tirely ſurrounded by Land, and having no viſible 
Communication with the Sea. | 
The Definitiin BEFORE we proceed to treat of the ſeveral Parts 


of certain pre- of Land and Water above-mentioned, it will be 


eopnita, viz. neceſlary to explain the following Precognita of the 
The Axis of Science. (1.) The Axis of the Globe is an imaginary 
the Globe. Line paſſing through the Center thereof, abont which 
7 Poles. the Globe is ſuppoſed to turn. (2.) The Poles of ho 
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Farth or Globe are the two Extremities of the Axis, 
one whereof is calld the North or Arctic Pole, and 


the other the South or Antarctic Pole. (3.) The Hori- The Horizon, 


Zo is that great Circle which bounds our Sight, and 

divides the Globe into the viſible and inviſible Hemi» _ 
ſpheres. (4.) The Eguator is that great Circle which The Equator. 
divides the Globe into two equal Parts, called the | 


Northern and Southern Hemiſpherss. (5.) The Meri- The Meridian. 


dian is a great Circle paſſing thro' the two Poles, and 

divides the Globe equally into the Ea/tern and Weſtern 
Hemiſpheres, (G.) Every great Circle of the Globe is 

ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal Parts, which are 

called Degrees; and every Degree is divided into 60 Degrees. 
other equal Parts, called Minutes. (7.) The Ecliptic The Ecliptic. 
is a great Circle repreſenting the Sun's annual Path, 

and is inclin'd to the Equator in an Angle of 23 

Degrees and 30 Minutes, both Northward and South- 


ward. (8.) The Tropics are two leſſer Circles which The Tropics. 


run parallel to the Equator, and touch the Ecliptic on 
each Side; that on the Nerth is called the Tropic of 
Cancer, and the other on the South the Tropic of Capri- 


corn. (q.) The Polar Circles alſo run parallel to the par Circles. 


Equator, and at the ſame Diſtance from the Poles, as 

the Tropics are from the Equator, viz. 23 Degrees 

and a half, That Circle on the North is called the 

Arctic Circle, and the other on the South the Antarctie 

Circle. (10.) Latitude is the Diſtance in Degrees Latitude. 
from the Equator towards either of the Poles, and 
meaſur d upon the Meridian to the North or South ; 


whence ariſeth North or South Latitude. (11.) Paral- pa,alth of 


lels of Latitude are leſſer Circles parallel to the Equa- Latitude. 
tor and each other, and are drawn thro' every 5 or 
10 Degrees of Latitude North and South. (12.) Lon- Long ituds. 
Fitude is the Diſtance in Degrees from the firſt Meri- | 
dian, and meaſur'd on the Equater from Weſt to Eafs. 
(13.) Zones are large Tracts of the Earth's Surface, Ze. 
lying parallel to the Zquater, and encompaſſing the 
Globe like broad Belts ; whence their Name. Of 
theſe there are three Kinds, viz. the Torrid, Tem- 
gerate, and Frigid Zones. The Torrid Zone is One, Torrid Zones. 
and lieth between the two Tropics, and is divided by | 
the Equator ; it hath its Name from the Sun's going 
perpendicularly over it, and ſcorching and terrifying it 
with its Heat. The Temperate. Zones are two, one on Tenge 
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each Side the Revere; being included between the 
Tropics and Polar Circles. In theſe the Sun's Heat 
and the Seaſons are temperate. The Frigid or Frozen 
Zones are two alſo, the North and the: South; they 
lie between the Polar Circles and the Poles, and en- 


compaſs the Poles around. In them the Seaſons 


have the greateſt Extremity of Coll, whence their 


Name. ( 14.) Climates are thoſe Tracts of the Earth's - 


Surface which run parallel to the Eguator, and of 
fuch a Breadth from North to South, that the Length 
of the artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in the next 
by Half an Hur. Of theſe Climates there are 24 n 
each Side the | Eqzator, which reach to the Polar 


” Circles ; after which the Climates are reckon'd from 


me Difference of an entire Monib, and are in Num- 
ber Nx; the Sun being ſeen in the firſt one whole” 
Month Without ſetting; in the ſecond, 29 Mont 

in the third, three; and mw 0 as Yb 1 1a in. he 
* Table, 5 
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4 Taz BLE ig te I the Parallel of "5h 


* Hitude, the Breadth, and the Res of os 


:; 4265 in every Climate. les, 
0 _ image Teer the 2 quator and Palar 5 
1 5 P.of Lat. ad. Day. | ; = P. of Lal. r Rread. Day: 
=! 28 . | 1 of; OTF! * rn = 
|. |D. M. D. M.|H. M:|- ID. M. D. M. H. M. 
1 r| 8 348 34/12 30] [13159 50/1 33/18 30 
216 438 0913 oo 14061 187 1919 oo 
\ 3124 11/7 28013 3o} 1562 25/1 719 30 
4139 47% 36/14 oo 1663 2300 58020 00 
5036 30/5 43/74 300 [17/04 160 53/20 30 
641 22/4 520/15 00] 18864 5500 3921 oo 
| 7145 2914 07115: 300 [i9jo5 2510 30/1 300 
8049 0103 32016 oo] |20j65 47/0 22122 00 
986 5802 57/16 300 [21166  obſo 19122 30 
roſ54 2912 - 31/17. 00| 22% 20,0 14/23 00 
1156 37/2 12077 300 [23166 2800 o8[23 3 
1258 26|x 49018 oo [24/66 310 03024 oof 
Climates between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 
"1167 31 oo[r Mo.] | 4/78 2015 ooſ4 Mo. 
269 31j2 o Mo.] | 5184 ool5. 405 Mo. 
LZ 213 5913 Me. | b[go ooſb _ cos Mo. 


Tx Inhabitants of the Earth are 8 deno- 
mined. Firſt, according to the ſeveral Meridians 
and Parallels under which they live, they are call'd 
Antec, Periaci, and Antipodes. Secondly, accord- 
ing to the Diverſity of their Shadows they. are term'd 
Amphiſcit, Periſcit, and Heteroſcii, of which take 
the following Account. 

ThE ANTOECT are thoſe People which live 


under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. 
ig the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but 
ole 


They have (1 
not the /ame 
from the Equator, but on different Sides. 
have both Noon and Midnight at the ſame Time. 
(4.) The Days of the one are equal to the Nights of 


the other, and vice verſa. ( 5.) Their 3 of the 
Tb Year 


(2.) They are equally diſtant 


(3-) They 
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Year are contrary, it being Winter to one when Sum- 
mer to the other. | ; 
Tu PERIOECT are thoſe who live under the 
fame Parallels, but different Meridians. They have 
theſe Peculiarities : (I.) The /me Pole is equally ele- 
vated or depreſſed to both. (2.) They are equally 
diſtant from the Equator on the fame Side. (3.) 
When it is Mon to one, it is Midnight to the other. 
(4.) The Days of one are the Complements of the 
other's Nights, and e contra. (5.) They both agree 
EI SO of the Yeur: | 

Tus ANTIPODES are thoſe People who 
live under oÞpgfite Parallels and Meridians, Peculiar 
to them are the following Particulars : (1.) Their 
Footſteps are diametrically oppoſite to each other's. 
(2-) They have both the ſame Elevation of different 

oles. (3.) They are equally diſtant from the Equa- 
tor, but on different Sides, and in oppoſite Hemi - 
ſpheres. (4.) When it is Noon with one, it is Mid- 
might to the other, and vice 9. G ) The longeſt 
Day or Night to one, is the teſt to the other. 
66.) Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary, &c. 

True 4AMPHISCITT were thoſe People who 
inhabited the Torrid Zone; and were thus named be- 
cauſe they caſt their Shadows on both Sides of them, 
. viz, North and South. 

TE PERISCTI were thoſe who lived in the 
Frigid Zones; ſo called becauſe their Shadows fell all 
around them on every Point of the Compaſs. 

Tax HETEROSCII were thoſe who lived 
on the Temperate Zones ; and were thus called becauſe 
they caſt their Shadows only one Way, viz. North in 
the North Temperate, and South in the South Tem- 
perate Zone. 

Wr come now to exhibit a general View of the 
Four Great Continents, or Quarters of the World, as 
they are very improperly called, vis. £urope, Aſia, 
Africa, and America, as they conſiſt of Nations and 

ingdoms, with the following Particulars, vix. (1.) 
The Latitudes; and (2.) The Longitudes between 
which each Nation lies, and may be found in the 
Maps. (3.) The Length; and (4.) The Breadth of 
each Nation in general in Engliſb Miles. 5. ) The 
Climates thro which they ſeverally extend. (G.) The 


chief 
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"whief City in each. (7.) The Latitude, and (8.) Ton- 
&tuge of the ſaid City. All which here follow: 
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The Continent of EUROPE. 


4 Nations. | Tat. be Len. _— Climate, — Lat. | Longie. 
| | . 5 | | . 
1 * 1 6001300 uhh 2 Bergen 61 
2] Sweden | So [780 2 = Stockholm b 26 
| 10, | Copen- = 
& Denmark 270 |180 11. Lagen. 56 13]32 3 
S + C 8. 9. 10. | | 
4 Muſecovy ger use 11.12.13. Moſcow 15s 25 63 
. — — 
| 45 3024 10 : Fo 
] $0" [54 30137 52 oy 9.10. 8 en 176 
6] Poland 10 55 5 30 780 600 [g. 10. 11 a 56 
7] France 4a = = wh 520 [450 | 6.7. 8. | Paris [48 45 
CERT LR _ 
8] Spain 4 7 15 1 620 [480 56. 7. | Madrid ho 25 
"is — 8 o 1 
F 
5 Turkey in 36 3ojz6 oo ö 5. 6. | Conflan- 
EEA 2ol;3 ool/ © _ 7. 8. | tinople 5 
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C Jad * 
= 1 8 FT The 2 of ASIA. 
5 ETD F Lat. ** Len. uy Climate. Chief City] Lat. . 
6 . . h 
. | | 'þ i / 
Tartary [37 30% 10 3000 2250 6 to 27 | Cambalu |* as s 
74 . 04163,04 [ 
FFI E dis of | 60 2.4 . 
[gen 41 i041 00 138012 5. 8. | Pecking [39 400133 30 
; _ 8 SANE 8 | | 
_ oo 05131 oe 1680 1690 ag Agra 126 3098 20 
* ; e 209 l wes "Is 2 
e, 2 %o 30. 4 5. 
Pets 54 3097 be 0 5. 7. ad Hem 31 45 50 30 
. -w 80 45 25 720 4000 6. 7 72. 41 49557 30 
N 1 2 ool: 1k : | 
— 75 85 . Je 1380 1080 : - Medina 24 5059 10 
; 1 | : 
, 1483. 306 c 00 
Syria 38 30168 30 5600 200] 5. 6. | Alppo [36 1056 39 
|Eupbrat. 2 8 8930 * * * Baod 7 62 3 
Provinces. | aaf 355 30 
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De Continent of AFRICA. Y 


Nations. Lat. e d Len 0 Bracn] Climate. Chief City- Lat. 1 0 


. 


— 
* 


8 3 REE ARS ( 
Egypt 21 1oſg2 o6| 65o| 31} 3.4. {| Cairo 29 4051 30 
30 ooſbz 40 ; | 4 C 


8 
i 


| 6 1 = ' 8 
Barbary 4. 2 101300 380 4. Ez Fez 133 30014 oof 


Bildul- [22 3oloz oo x | | 
Neid 32 2 O2 40 309] 4. 5. | Dare zy ogjo8 42 


Zaara * 00% 0340 330 3.4. | Tegaſſa [21 5106 o0 


-|Negroland = ht 4 2002280 6oo| 2. 3» | Tombut 14 5olo8 30 
Guinea 2 | " 55 991320 3600 1. 2. Benin ſoy 3oo5 95] 
. Aoki "EB +. el | 
7] Nubia - 8 5 py 840] 570] 2. 3. Dancala 17 3032 on 
Fe Ws £5 SH 7 | 
N. ooſz5 oo 1 N. to Monomo- | | 
8% s e dee 999 58. e e n 
Sp. [24S. oo|45 co 3N. to 
OS |18N.col6g o 25 F 
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The ConTinenT of AMERICA. - = 
2 Nations. | Lat. Longit.] Len. Bratu Climate. Chief City Lat. Longit, 
wy $2 140 7 7 | 0 {jo 
x Mexice | 8 go[z5g oofzgzoſ480 2. 3. 4. | Mexico [ig oofz70 co 
4 - a 130 © 297 | 
© TAR LO NS EMT 1A ON _— 
Cen * 9 | 11140ſ780 | 3.6, | S** Fre [36 oojzbo o 
ee 26 500276 oo „ . 
e % of 5. 6. Coca ö 
D een 
A cjGʃZũd oJ; 20 O0, to 15. offton 42 4000310 & 
p @ Wn > — 1 | „ 9 * SET. 
1 g ö a in] — 
Terra | 3 20297 30 . e ee Sta r | 
; | Firma III 301330 oo [260/450 11 Bagota * IP 
LEY 11 3 8 — — . [GY | 
| 4 TFT? e. hy 1440480 | 1. 2. 3. | Lima 12 20 
1 
7 Amazons 178. oo 1 | | | [ 
| Brafil * kx a - Ir he . e iz 20 
a . — b 2 - * 
9 Gu *: 5 85 oo} 96c 9 75 4. 5 6. Se Jaga 34 co 
— — | a TT. 32 7 
— , 0-2: 3, Jumps 
391.7 cols37 cot S915) 45. | row. PS 3 | 


In this Synopſis of the Four Continents, IJ have expreſſed only the 
greater Parts of which they conſiſt, and which are inhabited and 
known to us; whence ſome conſiderable Tiacts in America, as Terri 

 friia, Antarfiica, Magellanica, &c. are here paſſed by, as not com. 
ing under the Conditions of juch a View. 

other Synopſis of all the lefler Lingdoms, Principalities, States, Dutchit, 
Circles, Provinces, and Countries comprehended under thoſe larger Heai,, 
and into which they are divided; together with the Metropolis or chic 

City in each Province, and the Latitude and Longitude thereof. 


— 


I ſhall now exhibit an 
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VO! R Ai 13 divided into 


—— —ͤ— 


The Subdroif tons of the Continents of Evzors. 


— 


Ang ona ſmall ones. 


Five Governments. | Chief TY Lat. Tonen 
Bahus = — _— Bahus 27 Am 40 
 Aggerbus — — — Ai 60 30029 oo 
Bergen -—— ük⸗ĩ » ͤ —— Bergen |61_ 00124 
Drontheim ——— —— ——|Drontheim 65 2430 35 
 Wardhus. —— —/ardbus 70 45152 OO 
SW E D EN comprehends Seven Countries. | 
Sweden 3 — |Stockholm 59 26/29 os 
Gothland — —-|Colmar 57 06036 32 
Schonen K Lunden 56 4433 22 
Lapland — Torneo 66 03044 oo 
Finland x Abo 5 2233 
Ingria — | YNetehurg 59 52134 00, 
| LZivonia- —— — Kiga 56 54145 34 
1 DENMARK contains i | 
ite . North Fut land, | WWiborg "as 47 28 52 
n South utland, Slefwick 55 57129 2 
comprehending 5 3 5 a, 
Te Ie r. Zeelan Copenhagen 56 13032 30 
Tbe Illes of Funen e 55 10 


MUS COV or RSS contains 


| — Smolensko . 54 

& | Novagrad Sewerſei —— —| Noveg. Sew. |57 

2 [| Czernihow — | Czernifow 51 

. —- Ze 0 

d. | Horotin —— — -— —| Worotin |54 
558 — 54 
[2 Ae ——— —— =] Meow 55 
'S5 | Twer — — | Twer -  |56 

8 Rofthow ——— ——— -— NHνιο˖,j 677 
8 = — araſlow 57 
fs | Su/dal — ——| Sujaal 150 
| UPoledimer —— —— — | Wolodimer 51 . 

R 2 Meſcov. 


e i 
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» Auſcov. Lapland ] Kola 69 2556 39] 
= | Kargapol —— —— -——| Kargapol 61 25104 10 
> | Duma —————--——| Archangel 64 5006s 10 
Condor Virgatoria 8 
* 4 Obdora  ——— — e—} Berejfof. | 
S } Permſei ——-+—— —— | Perma-Weliki|62 34/81 40 
S Ni Nevegrod — — = gs, 58 oojſog 25 
ne,. —| I/ologda 59 o5j65 10 
= | Nevogrod-Weliki — .] Novog. Welikil58 1oj55 18 
O | Plſhow —— —— | Pleſtow 57 25050 30 
D -Samcieda — — | | 
2 Siberia — —— — | Tobalſto 58 15]8x 50 
8 } Dauri 4% HET Nerzinſtoy 53 oo 
8 | Kamjathe —— — — | 
|= | Baan ——--——| Bulgar | 
= | Aftracan —— — | Afracan 17 oo 
GER MANY is divided into Ten Circles. 
a Holland —— — | Amſterdam 52 29124 oo 
Belgi an) Flanders — ——— Brovelle 50 by 23 36 
IVe/tphaltia — ——| Munſter |52 0027 12 
| Lower Saxony. Hamburg 553 5729 20 
Upper Saxony — ——| I/ittenburg 51 54033 02 
Lower Rhine — ——|- Heidelberg 49 17/28 27 
Upper Rhine ——| Francfort 50 03128 12 
Franconia —— — Nuremburg 49 2431 11 
Suabia . | Ausburg (48 1437 57 
Bavaria . | Munick 47 58031 36 
Auſtria Vie enna 48 14137 o5 
bw: OLAND concains the f. lowing Provinces, Sc. 
The Dukedom of Lithuania Wilng 54 31/147 14 
The Province of Yolhinia——-| Ktou 50 42153 12 
The Province of Podolia —- | Caminieck 48 50047 46 
The Dukedom of Curland - | Mittauw 57 ooſ44 oo 
1 The Dukedom of Samogitia | Rof;nie 55 15144 48 
+ The Province of Polaguia —| Bielba 55 36156 35 
The Province of Little Ruſſia Lemberg 449 36045 oo 
Tbe Kingdom of Pruſſia — Dantzick 54 13040 42 
The Dukedom of Marſovia- Warſaw 52 07142 og 
| Proper Pelonia —=——=== | Graow 149 © 56140 47 


FRANCE 


The Dominions mark'd with (*) belong to the King of Portugal. 
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FRANCE contains Twelve Govethments, 
Picard) Amiens 1449 54/21 26 
Nor mandy . Roven © 49 2620 02 
Ile of France — ][ Paris 48 45021 30 
 Champaigne [ Troyes 48 073 17 
Britaniuj —————— —| Rennes 48 03/6 30 
Orleanois — — Orleans 47 4420 42 
Burgundy —— -—| Dijon 143 37124 os! 
Lions — —.— Lions 45 24|24 o8 
 Guienne and Gaſcony . Bordeaux 44 5o[17 50 
Languedoc = ——| Tholouſe .  - 43 29119 48 
Dauphin: ——| Grenoble. _ 44 $4125 04 
Provence -— ——— ——| Aix 43 04124 40 
"SPAIN with PORT UGAL contains 
The Lordſhip of * Biſcay — Bilboa 143 47]14 
The Principality of * Auſtria Oviedo 143 23/11 5 
The Kingdom of Gallicia Compostela 43 oofo8 16 
The Kingdom of * Portugal Liſbon 438 4507 37 
' The Kingdom of * Algarve Tavira 37 ooſog 14 
The Province of Andaluſia --| Seville "TR 30 11 14 
The Kingdom of Granada --| Granada 27” 201173- $8 
The Kingdom of Murcia —| Murcia 38 04116 34 
The Kindom of Valencia Valence 39 25117 
The Principality of Catalonia Barcelma 40 34120 33 
The Kingdom of Arragon —| Sarageſſs |41 35|17 oo| 
The Kingdom of Navarre - Pampelona 42 52116 06 
The Province of Old Caftile| Burgos 146 55/21 14 
The Province of New Caſtile Madrid 40 25113 40 
The Kingdom of Leon — Leon 42 44\1T 08 
IT ALY. contains the Dominions of 
"The Church, or Peter's Patri. Rome _ 41 51034 20! 
The Kingdom of Naples — Naples 140 56036 15 
The Dutchy of Milan | Milan 44 55/29 13 
The Rebublic of Venice ——| Venice |45 2034 04 
The Dukedom of Savoy — | Chambery |45_ 04 3 
The Principality of Piedmont | Turin 44 3427 26 
The Dukedom of Tuſcany —| Florence 43 20032 10 
The Rebublic of Genoa ——| Gena 43 53129 oo 
The Dukedom of Mantua Mantua 44 52031 10 
The Dukedom of Montferrat| Caſale 44 4028 | 
The Dukedom of Modena — | Modena 44 14 4 . 3 
1 


* 
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The Dukedom of Reggio — | Reggio [44 18031 04 
| | The Dukedom of Parma —| Parma 44 2430 40 
= The Dukedom of Placentia | Placenz 4/39 48 11 50 
The Dukedom of Mass Aas 43 2430 36 
The Dukedom of Mirandola Mirandola | 44 3531. 38 
| The Republic of Lucca ——| Lucca 43 1331 38 
| The Biſhoprick of Trent Trent 45 48032 24 
4 TURKEY in EvrxoyE comprenends 
:4 * Hungary Buda (47 38.40 1 
4 Tranſilvania - —Hermanſtat 46 46045 4 
Malacbiapao — Targoviſco 45 54047 38 
Moldavia —— — —— —| Sz-zow 447 44/48 30 
Little Tartary ———— ——| Koafa 7. 2dr 21 
Romania — —— ——— Conſtantinople 43 0054 20 
Bulgaria — —— Sophia 43 25147 12 
Servia . ———| Belgrads 45 20042 34 
Bf — — Sara 444 54/0 30 
Sclavonia—— ——| Pofega 145 46129 42 
Croatia —— —— I hibiix 445 18037 44 
Dalmatia —— — — Spalatro 144 38 50 
i # Greece _ - [+ Salonicbi (41 37147 O0 
0 I TSHALL now give a ſhort Account of the Air, 
i 5 Soil, Manners of the People, Religion, Univerſities, 
| 53 5 Language, Commodoties, &c. of the ſeveral Countries 


on the European Continent ; for their ſeveral Govern- 
ments, I ſhall refer the Reader to the Title of 

| NORWAY he 4 bl, 
| 1 the Air is intenſely cold, and 
of Pore the Mountains always cover'd with 44 Moſt of 
the Country is nothing but Rocks, Mountains, and 
IVaids. Their Trade lies in Fiſh, Furs, Train-Oil, 
Pitch, Maſts, Deals, Cables, Copper, Hides, Cheeſe, 
&c. The People are hardy, laborious, ſtrong, and 
courageous, plain in their Temper, juſt in their 
Dealings, and civil to Strangers. Their Religion is 
 Lutheraniſm, and in ſome Parts Popery. Here arc 
three Bi/bopricks; and their Language, is various, 

| tjelandic, Teutonic, High-German, and French. 
$, 3. S EDEN 


1 | * The greateſt Part of Hungary now belongs to the Ein- 
, | Peror of Germar . T The ancient Thefſahſonica, | 
{ | 
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SWEDEN enjoys a clear, dry, cold, yet pure 
and very wholeſome Air. Their Seaſons are al- 
together Winter or Summer, The Mid- land Country 
is indifferent fertile, and they have ſome fruitful 


Valleys. The Swedes are naturally ftrong and vigorous, 
grave and reſerv'd ; yet idle,. invidious, and felf- 
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opinionated. Their Women are fair and . witty: 


Their Trade lies in Metals, Ox-Hides, Furs, Pitch, 
Tar, Roſin, Tallow, Honey, Maſts, Deals, Oak, Ge. 
Their Religion is Lutherani/m and Papery. T hey have 
eight Biſhopricks, and two Univerſities. Their Lan- 
guage is a Dialect of the Tæutonic; the Gentry 
Higb- Dutch and French in Perfection. | 


IN DENMARK the Air is allo cold, dut Of Denmark. 


ſweet and wholeſome in the Country. Here likewiſe 


are but two. Seaſons, Summer and & inter. The Sort 


is pretty fertile in Corn, Fruit, and Vegetables. The 
Danes are tall, ſtrait, and handſome ; but mean» 


ſpirited, cheating, and miſtruſtful, ſubjeRt to Apo- 


plexies and Epilepfies. Their Trade is in Fiſh, Furs, 


Skins, Deals, Maſts, Armour, Pitch, Tar, Oil, 


Iron, Sc. They are generally Zztherans, but ſame 
Papiſts. They have two Univerfities, and five 
Biſhopricks. Their Language is Temtonics er! 
. — and French. 


MSC OV TC is very hot, temperate, or very n 


cold, according to the Situation of its Parts from 
South to North. The Sail is alſo very different, but, 
in general, is overgrown with Woods and Foreſts ; 
they have fome marſhy Plains, and good Corn-land 
towards the South, The People are of a very health- 
ful Conftitution, and long-lived ; robuſt, and ſtrong- 
built, but not tall; cruel, ignorant, yet very con- 


\ > 


ceited, Their Commodities are Furs, Fiſh, Pot- 


aſnes, Hemp, Soap, Honey, Ruffia Leather, Elk 
Hides, Tallow, Wax, Train-Oil, Caviere, Slad, Iron, 
&c, Their Religion is according to the Greek Church, 
in general, Their Language is near a. kin to the Sla- 
vonian and Poliſh. 

GERMANY likewiſe being of fo great an Ex- 
tent from North to South, hath a different Tempe- 
rature of Air in its ſeveral Parts. The Sail is gene- 


rally. rugged, and either filled with Lakes and 
A or covered with extenſive Woods; in ſome 


1 Places 


' 
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Of Poland, 


Df France. 


Of Spain 
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Places there is very good Corn and Paſturage Land. 


The Germans are reckoned luxurious, hoſpitable, 
valorous, and patient of Labour; remarkable for 
Integrity, ard hating Flattery and Diſſimulation. 
They export various Metals, Allom, Fleſh, Quick- 
filver, Armoury, -&. . They profeſs Popery in gene- 

ral; though there are many Lutheraus and Caluiniſis 
among them. In this great Empire are thirty-1ix 


Unixerſities and, fifty-ſix Biſhopricks. They ſpeak 


the High and Low Dutch and Wallzon Languages. 
- POLAND is fituated in the temperate Zone, 
but yet has great Extremity of Cold to the North. 
The Soil for the moſt part is champion and open, in 
ſome Places it has great Woods and Forreſts, and 
ſome conſiderable Mountains, Lakes, and Marſhes. 
The Poles are fair, largely made, of yellow Hair; 
are civil, affable, brave, ſincere, and jealous of their 
Honour and Liberty, and exceed moſt Europeans for 
Vivacity of Spirit, Strength of Body, and long Life. 
Their Trade lies in Honey, Wax, Amber, Roſin, 
Furs, Oak, Wainſcot, Maſts, Deals, Salt · Petre, Cor- 
dage, Pot-Aſhes, Opium, Vitriol, Lapis Laxuli, 
Metals, Sc. They are generally 'bigotted Papi/ts, 
ſome Part Zutherans and Calvinifts.. They have four 
Univerſities and fourteen Biſhopricks. Their Lan- 
guage is a Dialect of the Sclavonic. 

FRANCE is for the moſt part very ene; 


and rather too warm than cold. The Soil produces 


every thing neceſſary for the Uſe of Man. The 
French are remarkable for Levity of Temper, they 
are generous, prodigal, ſprightly, daring, yet faint- 
hearted ; they have good Heads for Invention, and 
are docible in learning Arts and Sciences, The Com- 
modities of this Country are many, as Corn, Flax, 
Wool, Salt, Fiſh, Wines, Coral, Skins, Alamodes, 
Silks, Linnen, Iron, &c. Their Riligion is Popery ; 


they have twenty Univerſities, eighteen Arch- 


biſhopricks, and 2 hundred and nine Biſhopricks. 
The Language is a Compound from the antient 
Gallic, German, and Latin F ongues. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL have generally a 
yery pure and calm. Air, but extremely hot in Sum- 
er. The Soil is in many Places, dry, barren, and 


Fhoyading 1 in Woods and 3 in others pro- 


ductive 
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ductive of rich Fruit and Wines. The People are 


loft, laſcivious, jealous, yet impotent in regard of 
Venery ; grave, devout, and zealous in religious 
Matters; cruel towards religious, but merciful to- 


wards civil Offenders : Their Trade is in Honey, 


Sugar, Oil, Metals, Wine, Rice, Raifins, Oranges, 
Lemons, Almonds, Cork, Marble, Salt, & c. They 
are the moſt zealous Papiſts. Spain hath eight Arch- 


biſhopricks, forty - two Biſhopricks, and twenty 
Univerſities Portugal has three Archbiſhopricks, 


nine Biſhopricks, and three Univerſities. The Spaniſh 
Language is derived from the antient Latin; and the 
Portugueſe from the French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the 
latter. 
TT ALY is ſaid to enjoy an healthful and tem- 
perate Air, except in the Land of the Church, where 
it is thick and dangerous. The Soil is naturally very 
fertile, and produces the fineſt of Corn, Wines, and 
Fruits. The Woods are here continually green, and 
the Mountains and Vales moſt pleaſant in their kinds. 
{taly has been called the Garden ꝙ Europe. The 
Italians are of a middle Stature, tender, cunning, 
28 complaiſant, eloquent, and affect Praiſe and 
omp of every ſort; are given to Diſſimulation, Jea- 


louſy and Revenge, and are the. moſt bigotted De- 
votees in the World. Their chief Commodities are 
Wines, Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Satins, Gro- 


grams, Fuſtians, Allom, Minerals, Metals, precious 
Stones, Coral, c. Their Religion is Popery in the 
groſſeſt Degree. Beſides the Popedom, there are two 
Patriarchates, thirty-four Archbiſhopricks, above two 
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hundred and thirty Biſhopricks, and ſixteen Univerſi- 


ties. Their Language is the old Latin mixed with 
that of the Goths and Vandals. | PO 

HUNGARY is ſaid to have a very unwhole- 
ſome Air to breathe in, on account of the mooriſh 
Ground, and Lakes. The Soil is fruitful in Corn, 


Roots, and Fruits ; and affords excellent Paſturage. 


The Hungarians are more addicted to Wars than 
Arts; are ſtrong, well made, valiant and daring, 


Of Hungary: 


but cruel and iniulting to Captives. The Commodities 


are Copper, Iron, Quickſilver, Antimony, Salt, and 

the various Produce of the Soil. They are generally 

Papiſis, but here are allo Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jeu, 
1440 * N * 
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Of Crim-Tar- ' 
tary. 


Of Greece. 
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Mahometans. Here are two Archbiſhopricks, fix Bi- 
fhopricks ; and the Language they ſpeak is peculiar to 
themſelves. © 

LITTLE TARTA RY i is allow'd to have a 
temperate Air, but yet unhealthful to breathe in. The 
Soil is very different, abounding here with Grain and 
Fruit, and there with Marſhes and barren Mountains. 
The Crim-Tartars are of vigorous and robuſt Bodies, 
patient of Hardſhips, good Soldiers, juſt to each 
other, but not to Strangers. Their Food is Horſe- 
Fleſh, and Mare's-Mitk. Their Commadities are 
Slaves, Leather, Skins, Furs, &c. Their Religion 
is Mahometaniſm, though Cbriſtians of various. Sorts 
are intermixed with them. Here are two Biſhop- 
ricks. Their Language is the Sothian, or pure 
Tatare/que. 

GREECE andthe other PROVINCES of 
Turkey in Europe, have, in general, an happy Situ- 
ation, and enjoy a pure and temperate Air. The Soi 
is very fertile in moſt Parts, and affords all the Neceſ- 
faries of Life. The Turks are Men'of a ſwarthy 
Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of a good Stature, of 


| pay Integrity, civil, charitable,” and zealous of theit 
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eligion ; yet are addicted to ſome deteſtable Vices 
not to be named among Chr:/tians, Their Comma- 


dities are Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, *Turkey 


Leather, Cake Soap, Honey, Galls, Cottons, Ani- 
ſeed, Carpets, Mohair, Camblets, Grograms, and 
other rich Turiſo Commodities. The eſtabliſn'd 
Religion of theſe Provinces is Mahometaniſm; but 
here are many Jeros and Chriſtians, who have a 
Patriarch at Conflantinople, and ſeveral Archbiſhopricks 
and ' Bifhopricks. In Greece the Language uſed by 
the Chri/tians is the Vulgar Greet, and that _ by 


the Turks here and in other Parts is the Tur# ib, 


which is (originally) the Sclavonian with ſome Altera- 
tions. 


e of A 974 | k 


TARTA R Y (which alone is much larger than | 
all Europe) is divided into five great Parts, viz. Za- 
gathay, ; _ Turque/tan Tartary proper, and Tar- 

tary 
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' tary Deſert. The Air is very different in different 
Parts. The Soil, for the greateſt part, is very bar- 
ren, being every where incumber'd with unwholeſome 
Marſhes, and uninhabited Mountains and Deſerts. 
The Tartars are ſwarthy, ſtrong, middle-fized, have 


broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, 


flat Noſes, and an ugly Mien. They are rude and 
barbarous, ſtroll about in Tents, living on Rapine, 
eating the Fleſh and drinking the Blood of their Ene- 
mies. Their Trade is in Sable, Martins, Silks, Cam- 
blets, Flax, Muſk, Cinnamon, Rhubarb, c. They 
are generally Pagans, though here are ſome Mahame- 
tans, fews, and Chriſtians, Their Language has 
ſome Affinity with that of the Crim-Tartars and the 
Turkiſh. Language. . 
- CHINA is divided into ſeventeen Provinces, vix. 
Leaotung, Corea, Xantung, Peking, Xanſi, Honan, 
Aenſi, Nanking, Ghekiam, Kiamſi, Fokien, Hunguam, 
Canton, Quamſi, Queicheu, Yunnan, Suchuen. The 
Air is temperate, except towards the North, where 
tis ſometimes exceflive cold. The Soil is generally 
very rich and fertile, inſomuch that they have mo gr 
three Harveſts in a Year; it abounds with Corn, 


Wine, and all Kinds of Fruit. The Chineſe are for 


the moſt part fair, ſhort-noſed, black-eyed, and of 
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very thin Beards. They are eſteemed ingenious, and 


Lovers of Sciences, but intollerably conceited. The 
Commodities of China are Gold, Silver, precious 
Stones, Quick-ſilver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silk, Cottons, 
Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, Muſk, Ginger, China- 


Wood and Ware, Sc. The Chineſe are groſs Idola- 


ters; here are alſo Mahometans and Chriſtians. Their 


Language has no Likeneſs to any other in Nature, 


Pronunciation, or way of Writing. 5 
INDIA has a threefold Diviſion, vis. (I.) Indo- 
ftan or Empire of the Great Mogul, containing the 
Kingdoms of Delli, Agra, Cambaia, Bengala, &c. 
(2.) The Peninſula within the Ganges, containing 
Malabar, Decan, Golcond, Biſnagar, and Coromandel. 
(3-) The Peninſula without the Ganges, containing 
the Kingdoms of Malacca, Siam, Martaban, Cambo- 
dia, Cochinchina, Pegu, Arracan, Ava, Tonguin, Lacs. 
Theſe Kingdoms lie in the Torrid Zone for the moſt 
part, and therefore muſt needs be very hot; but 75 
| 5 5071 
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Of Perſia. 


Of Natolia. 


Rhubarb, 
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Soi! is generally very rich, and plentiful in all kinds of 


Fruits and various Grain. The Indians are very dif- 
ferent in their Manners and Cuſtoms. in fo great an 
Empire; they are tall, ſtrong, and almoſt black ; in- 
genious in Arts, civil ot Behaviour, and pretty juſt in 
their Dealings. Their Commodities are Aloes, Muſk, 
— Indigo, Lade, Gums, Amber, 

Minerals, Metals, Spices, rich Manufactures of Silk, 
Cotton, Oc, and moſt forts of Drugs. The Inhabi- 
tants are groſs Idolaters, their Languages are very nu- 
8 + and different, and of which we know but very 
Es... 
PERS14 contains thirteen} Provinces. Sindo, 
Macran Sigeſtan, Sablęſtan, Choroſtan, E/tarabad, on 
the Eaſt; Tabriſtan, Chirwan, Adirbeitg an, Iraca- 
Agemi, on. the North, and Chufiftan, Fariſtan, er- 
man, on the South. The. Air is temperate towards 
the North, but very hot in the Summer towards the 
South, The Soil is alſo different, being barren in the 
Northern Parts, but exceeding fertile. and pleaſant on 
the Sauth of Mount Taurus, producing all Kinds of 
Corn, Fruits, and Wines. The Perſians are naturally 
great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers z proud, 
paſſionate, and revengeful ; given to Paſtimes; but 


yet are ſaid to be juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, 


and civil to Strangers. Their Commodities are rich 
Silks, Carpets, Fiſſues, Gold, Silver, Seal-ſkins, 
Goat-ſkins, Alabaſter, Metals, Myrrh, Fruits, c. 
The Religion is Mahometani/m, with ſome Difference 
from the Turks, Their Language has a great Lincture 
of the Arabic, and is eſteemed the modiſh Tongue 


of 

52 7 OLIA (formerly. called Aſia Minar) is now 
divided into four Provinces, viz. Natalia pro 7 
Amaſi 7, Cagamania, and Aladulia, The Air of 
zalia is in ſome Places pure and healthful, in * 
extremely groſs and peſtilentious. The Soil is ex- 
traordinary fertile, but lies too much uncultivated. 
The. Inhabitants of this large Country are chiefly 
Turks and Greeks ; their Commodities are Raw Silks, 
Goats Hair, Cotton, Cordovans, Calicuts white and 
blue, Wool, Tapeſtries, Soap, and divers forts of 
Drugs. The eſtabliſhed Religion is Mahometaniſm ; 


but here are N Chriſtians of che Greek Church, as 


well 
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well as others. The prevailing Languages in theſe” 
Countries are the Tur#i/þ and Yulgar' Greeh, 
ARABIA is divided into three great Parts, vis. 07 Arabia. 
Beriar, or Arabia Deſert; Baraab, or Arabia Pe- 
træa; and Ayman, or Arabia Helix. The Air of 
this Country is very hot, as being in part in the tor- 
rid Zone; and the Soil is indicated by the Names De- 
fert, Petræa or Stony, and Fœliæx or Happy; one Part 
being over - ſpread with Mountains of Sand, the other 
of Rocks, and the latter is exceeding fertile in moſt 
Places. The Commodities here are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-' 
| ſtones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, Gums, Caſſia, Manna, 
and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. The Arabians 
are now an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous ſort 
of People, moſt of them idle Vagabonds and Robbers ; 
but thoſe of Arabia Felix are ſaid to be civil and ho- 
neſt in their Deportment to all Perſons. Their Reli- 
gion is the Impoſture of Mahomet, who was a Native 
of this Country. Their Language (vi. the Arabic) 
I have already deſcribed; it is now very, corruptly 
ſpoken among the Arabs, and many other People 
thereabouts. 
SYRIA comprehends the three Diſtricts of Syria Of Syria. 
proper, Phœnicia and Paleſtine, The Air is here pure 
and ſerene, and very wholeſome to breathe in, but 
very warm in Summer. The Sail is here exceeding 
kind, fat, and fertile in moſt Places, abounding with 
large and pleaſant Plains. The Inhabitants are chiefly 
Turks and Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. 
The Trade of Aleppo confiſts in Silks, Camblets, Gall- 
Nuts, Cotton, Mohair, Soap, Galls, Jewels, Spices, 
Drugs of all Sorts, &c. The Religions here are Ma- 
bometaniſm eſtabliſhed, - Chri/tianity and Fudaiſm al- 
lowed, as being the Country which antiently gave 
Riſe to both. The Language of the Country is the 
| oo ; the Europeans reſiding here ſpeak the Lingua 
anea, © g 
DIARBECK, TURCOMANIA, and Of the Fu- 
 GEORGTA, make the remaining Part of Turkey phratian Pro- 
in — Theſe Provinces lie between the Euxine and vinces. 
Caſpian Seas, and on the River Euphrates. The Air 
is temperate, pleaſant, and healthful in general. The 
Soil affords excellent Paſturage on the Banks of Tigris 
and Euphrates, and in other Places Variety of Fruits 
and 
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and Grain. The People are of different Manners 
and Tempers in the different Provinces ; they export 
or-barter with their Neighbours, Pitch, Fruits, Silk, 
and ſuch like Commodities. The prevailing Religion 
is that of the Armenians. The Chriſtians in Afia have 


three Patriarchs, viz. of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and 


Antioch ; befides two Armenians, and one Neſtorian at 


 Meful in Diarbeck. Theſe have under them various 


Of Epypt. 
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Archbiſhops and Biſhops ; but notwithſtanding this, 
Chriſtianity here is in a pitiful Plight, . groaning under 
the Turkiſh Yoke, and d iſtracted with various Sects 
and Hereſies, as Armenians, Fatobites, Maronites, N- 


Aerians, Melchites, &c. 


On the CONTINENT of AFRICA. 


EGYPT is divided into four Parts, viz. Erife, 
or Lower Egypt; Bechira, or Middle Egypt ; Salrid, 
or Upper Egypt; and the Coaſts of the Red Sea. The 


Air is extremely hot, and eſteemed very unwholſome, 


deing infeſted with noxious Vapours from the fat and 


| ſlimy Soil of the Earth, which is occaſioned by the 


overflowing of the Nile, and which is thereby ren- 


dered exceeding fertile and plentiful of all Sorts of 


Grain. The Zgyptians are of a low Stature, are tawny 
and ſpare; they are reputed great Cowards, luxurious, 
cunning, cruel, and treacherous ; and much addicted 


to Divination. The Commodities are Sugar, Flax, 


Rice, Corn, Fruits, Linnen, Cloth, Salt, Balſam, 
Senna, Caſhia, and other Drugs. The Religions here 
are Mahometaniſm, Chriſtianity, and Fudaiſm ; but 
moſtly the former. The common Languages are the 


_ vulgar Arabic and Turkiſh; but the Cophti Chriſtians 


ſill retain he antient Egyptian Tongue, eſpecially in 
their religious Rites. Si, 
BARBARY contains ſix Kingdoms, viz. Mo. 
rocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. The 
Air is pretty temperate and healthful to breathe in. 
The Soil is fertile in Corn and Fruits, though it a- 
bounds in Woods and Mountains. The Barbarians 
are ſaid to be inconſtant, crafty, unfaithful, active of 
Body, impatient of Labour, and covetous of Honour. 


Some are addicted to Learning, others to af 
: Ze, 
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dize, and many to Piracy. The chief Commodatzes 
are Honey, Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, 
Cordevants, Dates, Almonds, Mantles, Sc. Phe 
eſtabliſh'd Religion is Ma hometaniſin, and their Lan- 
uage in moſt Places is the Arabeſqus, and old African 
ongue, or a corrupt Dialect thereof, 

BILDULG E RI D contains eight Provinces, 
wiz. Barca Deſart, Bildulgerid Proper, Zeb, Tegora- 
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rin, Segelmeſe, Tafilet, Darha, Teſſet. The Air is 


very hot, yet very wholeſome to breathe. The Soil 
is generally barren and ſandy; but here are low Val- 


leys of Corn and abundance of Dates. The Inhabi- 


tants, beſides the Natives, are chiefly Arabs, who fol- 
low their Trade of Rabbing, &c. The Commodities 
of this Country are few, chiefly Corn, Cattle, Dates, 
and Indigo. They who know any thing of Religion 
profeſs the Doctrine of Mahomet; the Language of the 
Natives is little known, the Arabs uſe their own. 
2 AA R A, or the Deſart, contains ſeven Provinces, 
viz. Zanbaga,  Zuenziga, Targa, Lempta, Berdoa, 
Borno, Goaga. The Air is exceeding hot, but very 
wholeſome to breathe in. The Sail is dry and ſandy, 
and ſo barren that it is difficult to live or travel here. 
As for the People, their Commodoties, Religion and 
Language of this Country, they are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Bildulgerid, but more wretched of the 


two. ; | 88 | t 
- NEGROL AND comprehends the Kingdoms 


or Provinces of Biafar, Melli, Mandinga, Gags, Gu- la 
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ber, Zegzeg, Lanfara, Gangara, Caſſena, Cano, A. 


gades, Tombut, Gualata, Genehoa ; with the People of 


Fallefr, Caſanga and Bijago. This Country being 


wholly within the Torrid Zone, the Air is very hot, 
yet very healthful ; and the Si very rich and fertile 


in Corn, Herbs and Metals. The Negroes gre a Peo- 


ple of a black Complexion, very ignorant, rude and 
barbarous, addicted to Luxury and beaſtly Pleaſures. 


Their Commodities are Oſtrich-Feathers, Gums, Am- 


ber, Gold, Red- wood, Civet, Elephant's Teeth, &c. 
The Natives are. grois Idolaters; and others Maho. 
metans, The Languages of this great Country are 
various, and little know! to us. , 
 GUINZ 4 is divided into three great Parts, vis. 
(.) The Kingdom of Benin. (2.) Guinea Proper, 

1 con- 


Of Guinea, 
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Of Nubia. 


Of Ethiopia 
Superior. 


Of Ethiopia 
inferior, 4 
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containing the Ivory Coaſt, Quagua Coaſt, and Gold 
Coaſt. (3.) The Coaſts of Maleguette. The Air of 
this Country is extremely hot, and very unwholeſome 
to Strangers. The Soil is very fertile, and produces 
the choiceſt of Grains and Fruit. The Natives are 


of the blackeſt Complexion, go naked generally, and 
are moſtly a cheating, proud, lazy, and thieviſh Peo- 


ple. The chief Commodities are Gold, Ivory, Hides, 


Wax, Ambergreaſe, Guinea Pepper, Red - wood, Su- 
gar, Civet, Sc. Their Religion is Paganiſin; and 
their Languages many, the chief of which is called 
Sungai. | 

NUBTA is properly a Part of Ethiopia Superior: 
The Air is here extremely hot, being ſeldom qualified 
with Rain. The Soil is ſaid to be very fertile near 
the Mile; but elſewhere barren, and cumber'd with 
Mountains of Sand. The Nubians are reported to be 
ſtrong, courageous, cunning, laborious, warlike and 
wealthy People. Their Trafic is in Gold, Ivory, Ci- 
vet, Sugar, Arms, &c. Their Religions here are Paga- 
niſm and Mahometaniſm. Their Language is peculiar 
to themſelves, yet hath ſome Affinity to the Arabic 
and Chaldean Tongues. Ps | 

ETHIOPTA Superior contains the Empire of 
the Aby//ines, and the Coaſts of Abex, Ajan, and Zan- 
guebar. The Air of this Country is very hot, except 
in ſome low Valleys. The Soil is very fertile in ſome 
Parts, and over-run with ſandy Mountains and for- 
midable Rocks in others. The People are eſteem'd to 
be lazy, ignorant, and treacherous in general, though 
ſome are ingenious and religious. The Commodities 
are Gold, Metals, Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, 
Wines, Sugar-Canes, c. Here are Pagans, Fews, 
and Mahometans, but the Body of the Natives is 
Chriſtians The Ethiopic Language has ſome Affinity 
with the Hebrew and Chaldee. 

ETHIOPIA Inferior contains the Empires of 
Monamugi, and Monomotapa; the Kingdoms of Au- 
gala, Congo, Loango, and Biafar; and the Country of 
the Cafferss The Air of theſe Countries is extremely 
hot in general, but is qualified with daily Showers and 
Winds. The Soil is various in different Parts, ſome 
being more fertile than others, and ſome entirely bar- 


ren, The People are of divers ſorts alſo, and are ge- 


nerally 


A 
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nerally eſteem'd a ſwarthy, dull, and favage People, 


eſpecially thoſe call'd Caffers or Hottentots. The 
Commodities of theſe Kingdoms are Gold, Silver, 
 Ambergreate, Pearls, Mutk, Rice, Millet, Cattle, 


Lemons, Citrons, Ivory, Oil, c. The Inhabitants 


are all in general Pagans of the groſſeſt Notions; and 


their Languages are peculiar to the ſeyeral Nations, 
On the ConTinenT of AME RICA. 


MEXICO or NEW SPAIN contains three 
Audiences, vis. Guadalajara, Mexico Province, and 
Guatalama. The Air of this Country is pretty tem- 
perate, tho' in the Torrid Zone. The Soil is very fer- 
tile in Grain, Fruits, Herbs and Ores. This Coun» 
try is in the Hands of the Spamards. The Natives 
are ſaid to be a civil, docile and faithful People. The 
Commodities are Wool, Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochi- 
neal, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, Tobacco, 
Tallow, Hides, Ginger, and divers ſorts of Drugs. 
The Spaniards have here one Archbiſhoprick and 
eleven Biſhopricks. The general Language is the 
Spaniſh, and the Religions Paganiſm and Popery, 

GRANADAor NEW ME XICO. isa large 
Country, but of no certain Extent or Diviſion. The 
Air is very temperate and healthful, but attended with 
frequent Hurricanes, beſides Thunder and Lightning. 


The Soil, ſo much of it as is known, is generally dry, 


ſandy and barren. The Inhabitants are ſaid to be to- 
lerably civil, addicted to Hunting, and to underſtand 
Agriculture, The Commodities of this Country are 
very few, Cattle being the chief or only thing they 
trade in The Spaniards reſiding here, uſe their own 
Religion and Language; but the Natives are grofs 
laters. N 
FLORIDA enjoys a very temperate Air, and a 
Soil wonderfully fertile in Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. 
The Floridans are tall, well-proportion'd, Warriors, 
and go almoſt naked; and tho' naturally whze, they 
paint themſelves of an Olive Colour. The Commo- 


dities here are few and coſtly, viz. Gold, Silver, Pearls 


and Furs. The Spaniſb Colonies here uſe their own 
Religion and Language, the Natives being groſs Ido- 


laters, worſhipping the Sun and Stars. 5 | 
nn 8 CANE: 


Of Mexico, 
or New Spain, 


Of Granada, 
or New 
Mexico. 


\ 


Of Florida. 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
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CANADA comprehends on the North of St. 
Laurens River, Canada Proper, New Britain, and 


- Netw France; on the South, the Territories of New 
. Scotland, New England, New York, New' Ferſey, Pen- 
 fehoania,' Maryland, Virginia, Carolina. Of theſe 
Countries (efpecially the fix or feven latter ones) the 


Air is generally temperate and wholeſome, and the 
Soil rich and fertile; tho' in ſome Parts it is barren 


enough. The Engliſb are Maſters of the greateſt Part 


of theſe Countries. The Commodities are Fiſh, Grain, 


Maſts, Deals, Iron, Tar, Beaver Skins, Furs, Cc. 


from New England: Tobacco, Beaver, Otter, Rat- 


toon, Deer, and Elk Skins, and other coſtly Furs 


from New York: Whale- Oil and Fins, Beaver, 
Monkey, Rattoon, and Martin Skins, with Provi- 
ſions from New Ferſey : Horſes and Pipe-Staves to 
Ba#badoes from Penſilvania: Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, 
Wood, Hops, Rape-ſeed, Madder, Furs, Elk Skins, &c. 
frem Maryland, Skins of Deer, Beaver; and other 
wild Beaſts, but eſpecially Tobacco, from Virginia: 
Skins of Otters, Bears, and Leopards,” with Oil, 
Oles, Cotton, and divers ſorts of Drugs from Ce- 
rolina, The Engliſh here reſiding, profeſs the diffe- 
rent Perſuaſions among Proteſtants; and the Natives 


0 a8 Htdolaters, and have particular Jargons of Speech. 
-» TERRA FIRMA contains eleven Govern- 


ments, 272. Caribana, Guiana, Panama, Carthagena, 
St. Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezula, Andalufia, 
Paria, Granada, Pipayan, The Air is extremely hot, 
yet wholefome ; the Soil very fertile, when well ma- 
tured. The Natives are tawny, robuſt, healthful, 
long-hiv'd, and go naked above the Middle. The 
Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, and 
dther Metals, Balſam, Refin, Gums, Long-Pepper, 
Emeralds, Sapphire, Jaſper, &c, Here is one Span 
Archbiſhoprick, and tour Biſhopricks. The Natives 


are groſs Idolaters, and have great Diverſity of Lan- 


guages and Dialects in each Language. | 
PERU is divided into fix Provinces, Quito, Peru, 
Les Charcos, Pacamores, Los Quixos, and Poſto. The 
Air is in ſome Parts extremely hot, in others ſharp 
and piercing. The Soil is the richeſt of all the Spa- 
1 Plantations, abounding with exceeding high 


Mountains, and large and pleaſant Valleys. "The Pe- 
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ruvians are ſome ſimple and very ignorant, others 


more ingenious, but addicted to Diſſimulation and So- 


domy. The Commodities are vaſt Quantities of Gold 


and Silver, coſtly Pearls, Cotton, Tobacco, Cochi- 
neal, and other Drugs; c. Here is one Spaniſb 
Archbiſhoprick, and five Biſhopricks. The Natives 
are moſtly Idolaters, but ſome are converted to Chri- 
ſtanity. They generally ſpeak the Spaniſb Tongue. 


THE LAND of the AMAZON is very lit- 
tle known; the Air is temperate, and the Soil fertile, 


ſo far as it is yet. diſcover'd. There are on the Banks 
of the River Amazone about fifty Nations of fierce ſa- 
vage People, ſaid to eat human Fleſh. The Com- 


modities' are reckod Gold, Silver, Sugar, Ebony, 


Cocoa, Tobacco, &r, Their Religion is Pageni/m, 

and their Languages unknown. 5 | 
BRASIL is divided into fourteen Captainries, 

viz. Para, Maragnan, Siara, Rio Grande, Parabia, 


Of the Coun- 
try of the 
Amazons. 


Of Braſil. 


Tamaraca, Pernambucco, Seregippe, All Saints Bay, Los 


Ilheis, Porto-ſeguro, Spiritu-Santo, Rio Faneiro, St. 
Vincent. Phe Air is very temperate and wholeſome, 
though in the Torrid Zone. The Soil is extraordinary 
fertile. The Hraſilians are ſaid to be a cruel, thieviſh 
and tevengeful People in general, but thoſe which are 
civilized prove ingenious. The Commodities are Red 
or Braff "Wood! Sugar, Amber, Roſin, Balm, To- 
bacto, Train Oil, Confectures, &. The Natives 
have but à feint Notion of God or Religion; and 
tho? they have divefs Languages, tis faid they can't 
pronounce the three Letters, L, F, R. 
PAR AGVU AY is divided into ſeven Provinces, 
viz. Guayta, Paraguay Proper, Parana, Uraguay, 
Rio de la Plata, Tucuman, Chato. The Air. is ſaid 
to be very temperate and healthful; the Soil ve y fer- 
tile in Corn, Wine, and Fruits. The People are very 
big and tall, yet nimble and agile; they are ſaid to 
be leſs ſavage thin many other Iadians; laborious, and 


Of Paraguay. 


revengeful of Wrongs. The Commodities are Gold, 


Silver, Brats, Iron, Sugar, Amethyſts, Sc. Here is 
one Spani/h Archbiſhoprick, and four or five Biſhop- 
ricks. The Religion of the Natives is groſs Idolatry, 
and their Language an harſh and unpleaſant Jargon. 
CHILI is divided into three Governments, vix. 
Chili Proper, Chicuito, and 1 7 Iniperial. The Air 
f „„ 2 == in 


Of Chili, 
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in Summer is very warm and temperate, but in Minter 


_ exceſſively ſharp and piercing. As to the Soil, the 


mountainous Parts are generally dry and barren, but 
the Valleys are exceeding fertile in Maize, Wheat, 
and other Grain. The People are white, tall, cou- 
rageous and warlike. The Commodities are Gold, 
Siſver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtriches and Metals. 
The unconverted Chilians are the groſſeſt Idolaters of 


all the Americans, the chief Object of their Worſhip 


being the Devil, whom they call Eponamon, i. e. 


Powerful. Moſt of them uſe the Spaniſh Tongue, and 


ſome their ancient Jargon. 
- HavinG thus given 2 ſuccinct Account of thoſe 


Parts of the four Contments which are known, I paſs 


aver the unkown Parts. to. the Principe e 
e ee Oc. 1 4 dk 


ISLANDS of EUROPE. 


Tus Principal of theſe are, (1 1 The Britannjic 
Illes, Great Britain and Ireland; with the leſſer ones 


of Man, Angleſey, Wight, Ferſey, Guernſey, Alderney, 
&c. and the Cluſters of Iſlands call'd the Orcades, the 


Shetland, and the Hebrides. (2.) The Scandinavian 


Iflands, :or- thoſe belonging to Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway ; as Gothland, Zealand, Funen, &c. (3.) Ice- 
land, a large Iſland, ſubject to the Crown of Den- 
iu. (4) The Azores, which are in Numder nine, 
poſſeſſed and inhabited by the W (5-) The 
Mediterranean Iſlands, viz. Ivica, Majorca, Minorca, 


Sardinia, Corjica, Sicily, Malta, Crete or Candia, 


OF the IH. f 


Africa. 


Cyprus,: &c. (6.) The numerous Iſles in the Arcbi- 
pelago, the Ionian ves &c. moſt of. which are ride 
— AT ĩ̃]— Q 


ISLANDS of 4 14 


8 are (1. ) The Iſles of Jahan ; a8 Wh abs 
Iſle of Japan ittelf,. Ton/a, and Bungo, &c. (2.) The 
Ille of Formoſa lying near the middle Eaftern Coaſt of 
China. (3.) The Philippine Iſles; as Luconia, Min- 
danao, Tendaye, with ſeveral ſmall ones. (4.) The 


Moluccoes; the chief whereof are Gilolo, Ceram, Ce- 
lehes. (z.) The Iſlands Des Larrons, or of Thieves. 


(6.) The 
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(6.) The Sunda Iſlands, the chief of which are Bor- 
neo, Sumatra and Fava. (7.) The Maldives, a Clu- 
ſter of very ſmall Iſles in the Indian Sea, (8.) Ceylon, 
a famous Iſle near Cape Comorin, in the Indian Sea, 
abounding in moſt ſorts of Spices. 1 


ISLANDS of AFRICA. + 


THEst are (I.) Madagaſcar, the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable of all, lying off the EH Coaſt of Erhio- 
pia. (2.) The Iflands of Cape Verde, which are ten 
in Number, and ſituate to the Hef of Negroland. 
(3.) The Canary Hands ; which are fourteen in Num- 
ber, among which are the noted Ifles of Teneriq, 
Ferro and Canaria; theſe lie near the Coaſt of Bildul- 
gerid. (4.) Madera, noted for its excellent Wine. 
It is ſituated over-againſt the Kingdom of Fez in Bar- 
bary. (F.) St. Helena, Aſcenſpn Iſle, St. Thomas, 
Zocotora, and divers other ſmall ones up and down in 


the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. : 


ISLANDS of AMERICA. 


THEsE are (1.) California, the largeſt Ifland in 
the World, lying Weſt of New Mexico, in the great 
South Sea. (2.) New-ſound-Land, a very large Iſland, 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb; it lies before St. Lau- 
rens Bay, in North Latitude 50 Degrees. (3.) The 
Antilles, which contain many fingle Iſlands very con- 
ſiderable, as Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Rico, belonging 
to Spain, and Famaica io the Engliſh. They alſo 
comprehend ſeveral Cluſters of ſmall Iſlands; as (4.) 
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Of the ies of 
Africa. 


Of the Les of” 


America. 


The Caribbe Iſles; the Chief of which ate Sr. Chri- 


 Nopher's, Antego, Monſerrat, Barbadoes, &c. (5.) 


The Lucayos Iſles, moſtly belonging to the Spaniards. 


(b.) The Sotovento Iles, lying along the North Coaſt 


of Terra Firma, and belonging to the Spaniards. (7.) 


Bermudas, or the Summer Iſlands, belonging to the 


Crown of England. (8.) Terra del Fuego; this is an 


Iland ſeparated from the moſt Southern Parts of Ame- 
rica by the Streights of Magellan; and of which our 
Knowledge is very uncertain. | g 
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Of the chief Or MOUNTAINS, ſome are extended to 2 

wn en = vaſt Length, and riſe very high, and are call'd Ridge, 

7 or Chains of Mountains ; the chief whereof are (I.) 
The Dolphrino Hills between Sweden and Norway.” 
(2.) The Ayperborean Mountains in the North Part of 
Muſcovy. (3.) The Caparthian Mountains in the 
South Part of Poland. (4.) The HPyrenæan Hills be- 
tween Spain and France. (5.) The Alps between 
Ttaly, and France and Germany. (b.) The Apennine 
Hills, dividing: Italy into Eaſt and Net. (7.) Mount 
Taurus, reaching from Eaft to We? of all Aſia. (S.) 
Imaus, in Tartary. (.) Caucaſus, between Tartary 
and the Mogul's Empire. (10.) The Libyan Mount 
between Zaara and Zgypr. (11.) Mount Atlas, be- 
tween Barbary and: Biledulgerid. (12,) The Moun- 
tains of the Moon, in Ethiopia. (13.) The Andes, ex- 
tending North and South thro' the whole Length of 
South America. 

OrTHERs are ſingle, and remarkable for their ex- 
ceeding Height, as the Pike in Teneriff, &c. But 
others are ſtill more remarkable for being Yulcano's, 
or ſuch as have terrible Eruptions of Fire, Coals, 
Smoak, &c. As ina in Sicily); Veſuvius in Naples; 
Hecla in Iceland; with many others in ſeveral Iſlands 
and Parts in the Torrid Zone. e 


OCEANS. 


Of the Oceans, THE mighty Body of Waters which overwhelms, 
| by far, the greateſt Part of the Earth's Surface, is di- 
vided into ſeveral Oceans, viz. (1.) The Hyperborcan 
on the North ; and, (2.) The vaſt J/eftern Ocean, on 
the W̃eſt of Europe. (3.) The Tartarian and Chinefian 
Oceans on the North and Eaſt; and, (4.) The Indian 
and Part of the vaſt Southern Ocean, on the South of 
Alia. (5-) The Ethiopic and Atlantic Ocean, and Part 
of Mer del Zur, on the NMeſi and South of Africa. (b.) 
The vaſt Oriental Ocean on the Eaſt. And, (7.) The 
great Pacific Ocean on the Meſt of America. 


SEAS 
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Or SE AS (properly fo call'd) . ate but fv ; of the _ 


viz, The Mediterranean Sea, included between Eu- 
rope on the North, and Barbary and Egypt on the South, 


and Part of A/ia on the Eaft and North-Egft. (2% 


The Baltic Sea, incloſed with Sweden on the Weſt, 


Lapland on the North, Part of Poland on the Eaft, 


and Part of Germany on the South. (3.) The German 
Sea, incloſed with, Great Britain on the Veſt, and 
Scandinavia on the Eaſt. (4.) The Tri/h Sea, or rather 
Streights, or Channel, between Ireland and Great-Bri- 
tain. (5. ) The Euxine- Sea, incloſed with Part of 


Europe on the North and Wet, and Part of Afia on the 


South and Eaſt, (.) The Ca/pran Sea, or rather the 


greateſt Lake in the World, as being entirely 8 


ded with Land on the Continent of Ha. All other 
Seas beſides theſe are but Parts-of the Oceans. 


As for GULPHS, STREIGHTS, LAKES, RL. 


VERS and BAYS, they are ſo numerous, and of ſo 


little Importance in a bare Rehearſal of their Names, 
that the Reader can expect to find a diſtin Account 


of them only in larger Treatiſes on this Subject. 
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Of CHRONOLOGY, or the 
DocrRINE of TIME. 


Chronobgy de- 


fred for its Subject the Doctrine of Time. Or, 


it is a Diſcipline which is converſant about 

the Nature, Properties, Parts, and Uſe of 

(Time, in a Civil Senſe. 

The Nature of Te Nature of Time is of a Phyſical Conſide- 

Time defined. ration ; and therefore Time is defined to be the Dura- 
tian of. Things; and the Parts of Time the Intervals of 


The Idea Succefſion of Phenomena; and the Idea we have there- 
thereof. of conſiſts in the Order of ſucceſſive Perceptions. This 


Of Abjolute 
and relative 
Time. 


Definition agrees to Time abſolutely confider'd; but 
Time in a relative Senſe, is that which is meaſur'd 
or eſtimated by certain Motions, either equal, as Clocks, 
Matches, &c. or unequal, as of the Sun or other 
Heavenly Bodies; and this is otherwiſe call'd apparent 
or vulgar Time. | | | 
Of the Parts THe Parts of Time in uſe among us are Minutes, 
of Times. Hours, Days, Weeks, Months, Years, Ages, Cycles, 
5 and Periods. A View and Explanation of the Nature 
and Uſes of theſe make the firſt Part of this curious 
| and excellent Science of Chronology. 
The true Me- IT appears to me to be a prepoſterous Method of 
tbad of trea,® treating the Doctrine of Time, to begin with Minutes, 
ing of Time. Furs, &c. and not (as the Nature of the Thing 
1 8 requires) with that Meaſure of Time, which is the 
Original and Standard on which the reſt depend; or 
the Yhole, of which the others are but Parts and 
| Subdiviſions. e 5 

A Year did. THIS Original, Standard, or Integral Meaſure of 
Cs Pa Time, then, is that we call a Year, A Near is the 
ace or Part of Time or Duration meaſured by ong 

5 Brat | A. 


of CHRONOLOGY, *' ll 
entire Revolution of ſome celeſtial Body in its Orb, viz. ; 


the Sun or Moon. 
THAT which is meaſured out by the Revolution Of the Solar 


of the Sun in the Ecliptic, is call'd the Solar Year; Tropical Tear. 


and this is properly the Natural or Tropical Year, 

which contains 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48/. and 57%. | 
Bor the Space of Time in which the Sun departing Of the Solar 
from any fixed Star, comes to it again, is call'd the Hdereal Tear. 

Saen, Year, which contains 365 Days, 6 Hours, 

147. | | 
5 Ts Lunar Year, is the Space of Time, in which = the Lunar 
the Moon performs 12 compleat Revolutions about 17. 
the Earth, call'd Lunations ; and contains 354 Days, 

8 Hours, 48/. 38”. | 


YE ARS are diſtributed into Afronomical and Lear, Aron: 


Civil; the Aſtronomical Year is that which reſults mical or 
Civil. 


from, or depends on the Principles of Aſtronomy : 

Such are thoſe above deſcribed. For the Tropical Near 

depends on one of the Cardinal Points, viz. the 

Equinox or Solſtice; and the Sydereal Year on a fixed 

Star; and both on Aſtronomical Obſervation and 

Calculation, ; | | | 
THe Civil Year is that in common Uſe among The Civil 

the ſeveral Nations of the World; it is either Solar Tear, what. 

or Lunar, The Civil Solar Year is again either Common, and 

Common or Biſſextile. The Common Year is reckon'd 5 _ * 

to contain only 365 Days, the odd Hours and Mi- 144 

nutes being here neglected. The Br//extile Year, o- | 

therwiſe call'd Leap-Year, confiſteth of 366 Days; 

the Day over and above the Common Tear being call'd 

the /ntercalary or Biſſextile Day. | 


Tr1s Intercalation of a Biſſextile Day was firſt The Origins 


appointed by Julius Cæſar, to be made every fourth of e Biſſeæ- 

Year, to the end the Civil Year might keep pace with 4% or Leap- 

the Tropical Year. For the /i Hours, whereby the Tear. 

latter exceeded the former, in four Years make a 

whole Day ; which therefore was then added to the 

23d Day of February, which was the Sixth of the 

Calends of March in the Roman Calendar. In this 

Year therefore they reckon'd that fixth Day twice 

(in Latin Bis ſextus Dies) and thence came the Name 

Biſſextile for Leap-Year. But in our Al/manacks we 

add that [ntercalary Day at the End of the ſaid Month, 

every fourth Year, 5 5 
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Of the Civil 
Lunar Tear. 


Comba and 


Embolimic. 


Of the Origi- 
nal of the ju- 
lian Tear, or 


Oli Style. 


Of the Origi- 
nal of the 
Gregorian 
Tear, or New 


Style. 


* Of CHRONOLOGY. 


TE Civil Lunar Year is Common or Embolimic. 
The Common Lunar Year conſiſts of 12 Luznations, 
which are finiſh'd in 354 Days, at the End of which 
the Year begins again. The Embolimic Year was 
that wherein a Month was intercalated, to adjuſt the 
Lunar to the Solar Nar. This Intercalation or Em- 
baliſm was uſed by Fews, who went by the Lunar 

ations in their Accounts. TR 

TE Remans allo at firſt uſed this Embo/imic Lunar 
Year, which was ſettled by Romulus their firſt King, 
and conſiſted only of ten Months, or 304 Days; and 


thus coming ſhort of the true Lunar Year by 50 Days, 


and of the Salar Year by 61, this Year became vague 
and unfix'd: Which Numa Pompilius, the ſecond 
King, obſerving, added two other Months, Faruary 
and February, and thereby made the Year conſiſt of 
12 Months, or 355 Days. But this Improvement. 
not being ſufficient to adequate the Year to the Mo- 
tion cf the Sun or Moon, and keep the Seaſons even 
and feady, Julius Cæſar inſtituted the Civil Salar 
Year, by adding 1o Days to every common Year of 
Numa's, and one Day extraordinary to every fourth 
Year, as aforefaid. This therefore was ever fince 
call'd the Julian Year or Account, and Old Style, 
which is ſtill uſed by us in England, and by all Pro- 
teſtant Countries, except thoſe of Holland and Ger- 
many. | | | | $36 
Bur ſince the Jalian Year of 365 Days and 6 
Hours exceeds the true Solar Year by 11 Minutes, 
this Exceſs in 131 Years amounts to ene Day; and in 
the Time of Pope Gregory XIII. was grown into 10 


Days. The Nicene Council 4. D. 325. having 


fix d Eafter to the next Sunday after the Full Moon, 
which came next after the Vernal Equinox, which 
was then on the 2oth of March, it happen'd that in 
the Year of our Lord 1582 Pope Gregory obſerv'd, 
that the ſaid Fault of the Julian Year had caſt the 
Equinaxes 10 Days, and the Full Moons 4 Days more 
backward, than they were at the Time of the ſaid 
Council; viz. to the iith of March, and iſt of 
April, Thus the Feaſt of Eafter, and conſequently - 
all other Meveable Feaſis, became unfix'd, and at- 
tended with great Diſorder. To, remedy this, the 
Pope ordered 10 Days to be taken from Q#ober that 


| Year, 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 


Year, that thus the Equinox might be reduced to the 
21ſt of March; and to. keep it there, order'd, that, 
ſince in the Zu/ian Account every 100th Year is a 
 Biſſextile, and ſo 4 in 400 Years, in the Ages to 
come, 3 of thoſe 4 Leap-Years would be changed to 
common Years, and that only one Tooth. Year in 
every 4 Centuries ſhould conclude with a Biſſextile. 


This Correction adjuſts the Year and Seaſons near the 


Truth, and is call'd the Gregorian Account, or New 
Style, and is uſed by the Papiſts every where. 


25 


Tux firſt and principal Diviſion of the Year is Of Months 
into Parts we call Months; and theſe are of as many and the ſeve- 


Kinds as are the Years of which they are Parts: vs. 
Aſtronomical and Civil. The Aſtronomical Month, 


ral Sorts. 


Aſtronomical 


which is alſo the natural one, is properly a Lunar and Civil. 


Month, or the Space of Time in which the Moon 
runs thro' the Zodiac; and is either (I.) Synodical, 
call'd a Lunation; which is the Time contain'd be- 
tween the Moon's parting from the Sus at a Con- 


junction, and returning to him again; which is in 29 D. 


12 H. 44/. 3”. (2.) Periodical Month ; which is the 
Space of Time wherein the Maon makes one compleat 
Revolution, or returns to the ſame Point of the 
Zodiac whence ſhe departed; this contains. 27 D. 
7 H. 43/. 8”. (3.) The Iluminative Month is the 
Time between the Appearance of two New Moons 
next each other, or the Time a Moon is obſery'd to 
ine; which is always variable. | | 
TE Soar Month is improperly thus call'd, as be- 
ing only the Space of Time in which the Sun runs 
thro? one Sign of the Zodiac: Which Months, one 
with another, contain each 30 D. 10 H. 29/7. 5/. 
Civil Months are thoſe which are framed to ſerve 


Lunar Synod:- 
kt irs 


Periodical. 


Hluminative. 


the Uſes of civil Life; and are different in different 


Nations and Countries of the World. "Theſe come 
very near the Quantity of Aftronomical Months, both 
Lunar and Solar: Whence came the Diſtinction of 
Civil Lunar and Civil Solar Months. A Civil Lunar 
Month conſiſteth alternately of 29 and 30 Days thro? 
the Year. Thoſe of 29 Days were call'd Cav, or 
Hollow ; and thoſe of 3o, Pleni, or Full, Civil 
Solar Months conſiſted alternately of 30 and 31 Days; 
except one of the 12, which every 4th Year was to 


have 30 Days, in other Years 29 only. 
TRR 
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Of CHRONOLOGY. 
Tk Names, Quantities, &c. of the Civil Months ufed bs ſe- 
veral Nations to compoſe their . or Calendars, may be ſeen in 


1 


Hours and 49 Minutes 
towards an Jntercalar 
Day for Bifſextile, or 
Leap- Tear. 


* there remains 5 


which firſt began with 
Martius, till Numa ad 

ded 2 more Months, 
F anuary and February ; 
ind after Julius Ceſar 
added 10 Days to e- 


| [quate it with the Solar 


| Year. 


ſuſed at Athens, and re- 
[quired 11 D. 5 H. 49/ 
to equate it with the 


lar Har. 


— cu — — „é— —_ 
* 


the following Tables. 

ma: 2 e 5 I The * * "The ancient || 

| 8 . Pay Roman Year. De Grecian Year. ny l 
EY nb Þ SS — m — 
T | Fanuary | 31 e 29 || Hecatombæon 29 
2 | February | 28 || Februarius | 28 || Metagitnion 30 
3 | Marth 31 || Aartius 31. || Bedromion | 29 

4 | April 30 || Aprilis 29 || Mematterion| 30 

5 | May | 31 || Maus 31 || Pyanepſion 29 

6 | Zune 30 || Junius 290 Poaſideon 30 

7 | Fuly 31 || RQuintilis 31'|| Gamelion 29 

8 | Auguſt | 31 || Sextilis 29 | Antbeſterion 30 

9 September | 30 || September 29 Elaphebolion 29 

ro] October 31 || October 31 || Munychion | 30 

11 November | 30 || November 29 || Thargelion 29 

12] December | 31 || December 29 erst . bee 30 

[Days in Year | 365 Days in Year | 355 Days i in n Year | 354] 
This i is a Solar Tear [| This was the Year | his is a . 
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—— — 
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Ide Jeu N, || I be Swian: | The Arabic anc] © 3+ 
25 e Day; I - Year. or bf Turkifo Year. Days] 5 1 
I 777 „ iso en . 3 Mubarram | 30 1 
2 Marcheſoaan 29 |j Tiſrin II. 30 Saphar | 29 v2 
3] Caſſeu 30 || Canun I. | 31 | RabiaT. © 30 by 
4 Tebetch | 29 |] Canun II. 31 || Rabta II. 29. bf 
5|. Shebat 30 || Shabat 28 Jomada "M bs 30 ; 1 
6 Adar 29 Adar > 31. Fomada II. 29 | 
7 N 30 Niſan I 30 J Raj, 30 . 
e Saban 29 
191 dan 7D 30 Haziram 18. 30 ; amadan 1 30 | 1 
10 Tamuz 29 , Tamuz. 31 Shawal 1294 1 
NEA i $30 44. i.) ee Dulkaadal 30 | 
121 Elul . 29 El. 30 / Dutheggia | 29 |] 4 
5 — 1 nr ev 1 OP = 5 
Days in Vear 354 Days i in Vear 365 Days in Vear 354 1 
ia the Teles Year | This is equal to ourſ This Vear is Lunar, 
ter Aas they add the Julian Lear. und the ſame with the 
Month Ve dar of zoll * JI ein and Few 
om. i tt . e 
2 e a .... TATE 4 DL, TREE 
rhe Perfian? Year Days [Toe Fat Day. | [The Er wage Pay 
— pond Fe | Eohaars — n — „ ABI 


| x]. Afrudiah Meh | 3o || De, 30 22 30 
2 4rdibaſchr Meh) 30 Paophi | 30 Bt. 30 


3], Cardi Meh | 30 mrs | 39 || dar 30 
5{. Merded Meb | 30 Thi 30 Hr 30 


6| . Schabarir eb 30 Mechir 30 || Facatit 30 
7] Aebar Meh | 30 Phamenoth | 30. || Magabit 30 
q Aben Meß 30 || Parmuthi | 30 || Mijazia 30 
9 Adar Meb 30 Pacben 30 || Ginbat 30 
10 Di Heb 30 Pauni 30] He. 30 
11]. Behen Meb | 30 1 1 30 || Homle 26 
[T2] rer Meß N 30 Meſiri | | 30 | Habaſe | 30 
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The Diviſion A MonTH is divided into four Parts, which we 
of a Month call Weeks, and each Meet is again made to conſiſt of 
into Weeks and ſeven Parts, call'd Days. Of theſe Months there are 
Days, -* thirteen in a Julian Year, and one Day over; of 
Weeks there are fifty-two, and of Days three hundred 

and ſixty-five, as before obſerv'd, | 5 | 
Definition of A Davy is either the Space of Time contain'd be- 
a Day. © tween the Moments of the Sun's Ri//ng and Sitting, 
or in which he makes one entire Rivolytion, The 
Artificial and firſt is call'd an {Artificial Day; the latter a Natural 
Natural. Day, and by the Greets Nychihemeron, becauſe it in- 

dluded the Night and artificial Day together. 

Of Artificial TRE Artificial Day is ever variable and unequal; 
Day, for the Sun's Courſe being always ohligue to the Hori- 
Ton, and always varying, cauſeth that the Time of 
his Stay, or his Duration above th® Horizon, which 

is the artificial Day, is ever variable and changing, 
and that in Reality for one half of the Vear, or the 
Time the Sun is paſſing from one Solſtice to the other, 
increaſing or decreaſing. This is evident from the 

| D „ 170000 YT OPER. 
Of Natura! THE Natural Day is either A/ironomical or Civil : 


Da- The Afronomical Day is the Time which flows be- 
Aftronemical tween the Sun's leaving any n its Return 
or Civil. to the ſame; that is, the Space of Time in which 


-_ 


the Earth makes one Revolution about its Axis, 
Aſftronemical which is twenty-four Hours, and the Time anſwer- 
Day unequal. ing to the Degrees it hath deſcrib'd in its annual Orb 
4 during that Revolution. Now this additional Motion 

is always znegual, both becauſe of the Obliguity of the 

Plane of the Ecliptic to the Plane of the Equator, 

and alſo becauſe. of the Oval Figure of the Earth's 

1 Motion; but one time with another it is 59/ 8 per 

1s mean M:a- Day, which is perform'd in 300% 32/0. Therefore a 


fre. mean aſtronomical Day conſiſts of 24 H. 30 of 32½. 
Of the Civil TRE Civil Natural Day is that which is meaſurd 
Day. out by the eguable Motion of Machines; as Cloths, 

5 3 Watches, and other Automata. "CN his is always equal, 


| | and contains 24 Hours. | | 2 | 
The time:hen © THE Beginning of this Natural. Civil Day is va- 
ſeveral Na. rious according to the different Uſage of People. 


tions begin Phe antient | Greeks, Jews, Bohemians, Silefians, 

their ibi 2 - 7 g 18 Sa > 

D with the modern /talians, and Chine/e, commence 
4 the Civil Day at Sun-ſet. The antient Babylonians, 


Perſians, 


O CHRONOLOGY. 
Perſ ans, Syrians, with the modern Gretidns, Ke. 
begin their Day from Sun riſe. The Au/o mans, 
| Eeypticus, Romans, with the modern Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards and Portugueſe, at Mid- 
night. And Iaſtly, the Umbrians and Arabians, 


with the modern " Aſtronomers, begin their Day. at 
Noon. But in this Affair you meet wich ſome Un- 


certainty and Confufion, in what relates to Anti- 


quity. 

N Huus is the 24% Part of a Day; and are equal 
or 'untqual, Equal Hours are thoſe by Which the 
whele Time of a Civil Natural Day T4 NM 275 CO 


divided into 24 equal Parts. . Unequal Hours are thoſe 


by which the Term of an, Arzficial Day j is divided 
into 12 Parts, and the Night into as many. Theſe 
are alſo calbd 7. emporary or Planetary Hours, on a 
fu perftjtious' Account not worth mentioning, ., 

1 Houf of an "Attronomical. Day, or thoſe from 
Noor to Noon, are or preciſely equal, but the Dif- 
ference i Is. ſo. ſmall that it is not worth minding, and 
makes no Error ifi uſes of common Life. To re- 
duce unequal;Hours to equal ones, ſay; As 12 Hours 
is to the Space of an Artificial Day, ſo i is ne eq! 
Hour toy ĩts correſpondent tmequal nec. 

Tus Hours are denominated of the People "who 

uſe them, Thus Bib ylonian Hours commence . their 
Order from Sun-riſing z Italian Hours from Sun- 
ſetting; Aſtronomical Hours from Noon or Mid-day ; 
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Of Eburs. 
Equal and 


unequal, 


To redace un- 


equal to equal 


Hours. 


Faricus Dene- 


minations of 
Hours. 


and by Tome the uuequal Hours are ſtiled rei, be- | 


cauſe thit Nation uſed them, 


wc is a certain _ of Time i applied 
Civil Ules, as Sacrificiug, Taxations, letting 


d Of Minutes 


and & cruples. 


IP the Jewiſh 
> Oc. Scraples.. 


i of the larger 


Times 


4 Luftrums 


FE: Ss | 


_ 


* 
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The Solar 
Oele, 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 


Farms, c. and though formerly. it was reckoned to 


conſiſt of 5 Years, yet Chronologers do now repute it 


only as 4. (2.) Seculum, à Century or Space of 
100 Years; though among the Antients they had a 
natural Seculum, which they reputed to be the longeſt 
Space of a Man's Life. (3.) Zvum an Age, a Space 
of Time indefinitely uſed for the Life or Age of a 
Man; ſometimes for 100 Years; and ſometimes for 


Eternity. (4.) The Olympiad, which was a Space of 
4 Years, or 50 Months of 30 Days each. At the 


Expiration of each Olympiad the Olympic Games were 
celebrated near the City Olympia in Honour of Jupiter 
Olympius. The antient Greeks. made all their Com- 
putations by the Years of the Olymprads. 

A CYCLE is (in plain Engh/) a Circle of Years, 
Months, Days, &c. Or, it is a perpetual Round or 


Circulation of any the fame Parts of Time; ſo that 

the /aft continually returns upon and ſucceeds the fir/f. 

127 Cycles, the following are of famous and frequent 
_ 


Tux Cycle of the Sun, or Solar Cycle, is a Circl: 
or Revolution of 28 Years, This Cycle receiv'd both 
its Name and Origin from the ſeven Letters of the 


The Dominica! Alphabet A, B, C, D, E, F, G, which were placed 


Letters. 


Of the Begir- 
ning of the 


in the . Almanact to denote the Days of the Week in 
Order, from the firſt to the ſeventh throughout the 
Year. Now becauſe one of thoſe ſeven Letters muſt 


neceſſarily ſtand againſt Sunday, or the Lord's-Day, it 


was wrote in the Capital Form, and was calld the 
Dominica] Letter, the other fix being put into ſmall 
Characters. aan > 8 

Now ſince a Julian Year contains 365 Days, if 
that Number be divided by ſeven, there will remain 


Year in regard one Day: If there had been no Remainder, tis plain 
of the Days of every Year would conſtantly begin on the ſame Day 


the Week. 


of the Week; but ſince one Day remains, tis as 
evident the Year muſt begin and end on the ſame Day 
of the Week, and therefore the next Year will begin 
on the Day following. For Inſtance, the Year 1737 
began on a Saturday, and therefore will end on 2 
Saturday, and the next Year 1738 will begin on 2 
Sunday, © „ 4 


Ir 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 

Ir the firſt Day of January be on a Sunday, A will 
be the Dominical or Sunday Letter for that Year ; 
then becauſe the next Year begins on Monday, the 
Sunday will fall on the ſeventh Day, to which is 
annexed the ſeventh Letter G, which therefore will 
be the Dominical Letter for all that Year: Alfo the 
next Year after will begin on Tue/day, and the Sunday 


will fall on the ſixth Day, therefore the ſixth Letter 


F will be the Sunday Letter for that Year. Whence 
"tis plain the Sunday Letters will go in a retrograde 


273 
The Dominical 
Letters ſift 
their Courſe in 
a retrograde 
Order. 


Order thus, , FE, Di-C By A. wn, ©, oe 


And in the Courſe of ſeven Years (were they all 


common ones) the ſame Days of the Meet and Domi 


nical Letters would return to the ſame Days of the 
Bor becauſe in a Biſſextile Year there are 366 
Days, there will be two Days over and above the 52 
Weeks; if that Year ſhould begin on a Sunday, it 
will end on a day, and the next, Year would be- 
gin on a Tueſday, the firſt Sunday of which would fall 


on the ſixth of January, to which is annex'd the 
Letter F, and not G, as in common Years. By 


this Means the Biſſextile Year returning every 
fourth Year, the Order of Dominical Letters ſucceed- 
ing each other is interrupted, and the Series does not 


return to its fir/# State, till after 4 times 7, or 28 


Years ; which Period of Time therefore is the Cycle 
of which we are diſcourling, and when compleated 
the Days of the Month return in the ſame Order to 
the ſame Days of the Week. - | 
| In every Biſſextile Year there are two Dominical 
Letters; the firſt of which takes place to the 24? or 
25 of February; and the other the reſt of the Year. 
For in the Biſſextile Year thoſe tue Days are reputed 
as one, amd both of them have the tame Letter F an- 


nexed to them, and by this means the Order of the 


The Cycl of 7 
inlarged to that 
of 28 Har, by 


means of the 
Biſſextile Tear. 


Every Biſſex- 
tile Yar has 
to Dominical 
Letters. 


Sunday Letter is interrupted, and a different one 


henceforth takes place. For Example, the Year 1736 
was a Br/ſextile one, and in the Begining the Sunday 
Letter was D; and the 224 being Sunday, it was the 
laſt Time this Letter officiated, tur the next Sabbath 
was indicated by the Leiter C. as thus appears by the 
Days and Letters of the laſt Week. 
D. E. f. f. 2. b. C. 
22, 23. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
| s THIS 
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7200 Tears. 


To find the Year 
of the Selar 
Cc. 


A Table ſheww- 


ing the jame, 


* wget 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 
Tris Cycle is not exactly true and juſt to the 
Motion of the Sun. as ] have before obſerv'd; fince 
the Julian Year does not contain quite 365 D. 6 H. 
for the Sun finiſhes his Courſe in 365 D. 5 H. 49/, 
and therefore begins again his Courſe or Round 11 
Minutes before the Civil Year is ended. And thus 
every Year will begin 11 Minutes ſooner than by our 
Account. Hence, if at the Council of Nice, A. D. 
325, the Equinox fell, on the 21* of March, it would 
after 131 Years fall on the 20th, after 262 Years on 
the 19; and thus, after 1310 Years, or A. D. 
1635, it muſt fall on the ot of March; which Pope 
Gregory XIII. obſerving A. D. 1582, made the Cor- 
rection which J have before related; and this Re- 
formation of the Calendar ought to be received 
wherever Truth and Learning find Regard. 


% 


A juf? Cycle sf Bur even the Gregorian Emendation is not the 


ſtrict Truth; for the 11 Minutes in 400 Years make 
3D. 1 H. 20'. But the Pope neglected the r. H. 
20!/, which in 18 times 400, or 7200 Years makes 


a whole Day; and therefore no leſs a Cycle than of 


7200 Years will reſtore the firſt Agreement between 
the Calendar and the Solar Motions. | 

TEE ninth Year of the Su/ar Cycle was paſt when 
the firſt Year of the Chriſtian Computation com- 
menced'; therefore in order to find the Year of the 
Cycle for any Year of Chriſt, proceed thus. Add 9 
to the given Year, and divide the Sum by 28; the 
Quotient ſhews the Number of Cycles that have re- 
volved ſince the firſt Year of Chriſt, and the Remain- 
der is the Year of the Cycle; but if there be no 
Remainder, the preſent Year is the 28" or laſt Year 
of the Cycle. | 2 

Bur tnis may be ſeen by Inſpection from hence- 
forth to the Year 1800, in the following Table. 


Sol. 


of. CHRONOLOGY. 
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Tre Metonic Cycle is next in Conſequence and 
Importance; it is thus called from its Inventor Meton 
or Meto an Athenian, who firſt publiſh'd it at Athens 
in the Year before Chri/? 432. 


the Lunar Cycle or Cycle of the Hon ; the Numbers 
of which being of excellent Uſe, were written in 


antient Calzhders in Letters of Gold, whence they 


came to be called Golden Numbers and Primes. 


Tris Lunar Cycle was invented to ſhew the 


Changes of the Moon, and the Tune of Eaſter and 
other moveable | Feaſts ; and that by means of thoſe 
Numbers they called ZEpat?s. Theſe #pat?s are (as 
their Name implies) Added Numbers; that is, a Num- 


or equal to the Solar Year, 


: D H. „ 
The Solar Mar contains 305 5 48 5 7 
And the Luuar Year 1 8 48 38 


The Difference is the Epatt, 10 21 9 


"* 14 Now 


| He call'd it Euneade. 
eaeteris, or Cycle of 19 Years, which we lince call 


Of the Lunar 
or Metonic * 
Cycle of 19 


Years. 


Of the Primes 
or Golden 
Num he FS. 
The Uſz of the 
Cycle, 


EzaTs, what 
they are. 


ber of Days added to the Lunar Year, io make it even 
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How the 
Epacts ævere 
reckoned with 
the Primes, 


HR, ONO. 


Now as this Difference wants but 3 Hours of 11 
Days, the Antients took no Notice thereof, but made 
the Epact of the firſt Vear of the Cycle 11 Days; 


. whence the Epact of the ſecond Year would be 22 


Days, the Epact of the third Year 33; but for each 


30 Days they intercalated a. Month, and reckon'd the 


odd 3 Days the Ep477 for that Year; and thus they 


' proceeded by adding 11 Days, and intercalating a 


4 Taole ſbeavu- 


ing the Golaen | 


Numbers and 
Epact: for 


every Tear of 


the Cycle, till | 
the Tear 1859. 


The Defe@t of 
the Cle | 


IF Anno Domini gs Anno Domini 
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Month for every 30, till at the end of 19 Years, 


nothing remaining of the former Epact {which for 


the laſt, or 19" Year, is always 12) there began a 


new or ſecond Revolution of the Epacts and Golden 


Numbers. Here follows a Table of the Golden Nunn: 
bers and Epacls. | 


From the Table 'tis evident that in the Courſe of 
a Cycle there are 7 intercallary Months, viz. one in 
S_— 6.0; 11, 14,175, and-190* Year of the 
Cycle. But notwithſtanding all their Care of Eparts 
and Embo.imic Months, this Cycle is ſtill defective. 


For the Epad? of 11 Days exceeds the true Epact of 


10 D. 21H. 11/, by 2 H. 49', which in 19 Yeas 
make 2 Days 5 Hours. To equibalance this Exceſs, 
the 7 Emb:imic Months were made to conſiſt of 30 
Days each, which is more than the Synadical Menth 
by 11 H. 15' 57”. This Exceſs, multiplied by 7, 
makes 3 Days, 6 Hours, 31 Minutes. But this 
again over-balances the former Exceis by 25 H. 31'3 
therciore by allowing 12 Days inſtead of 11 for the 
£4 of the laſt Year of the Cycle to anſwer this 25 ; 
| | 0 


| 
| 
F 
6 
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odd Hours, tis plain the Solar Year will, at the end 
of the Cycle, be greater than the Lunar Near, by about 
1H. and 31/.. | | OY | 
Bur though this Deficiency of the Cycle be ſmall, -;, Cg. 
yet in Time it becomes very ſenfible ; for by this 5 
Analogy 17 H: 19 Y:: 28 H : 304 Yeats; tis 
plain, in the Space of 304 Vears it amounts to one 
Day. :Now: the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, fitting 
this Cycle of the Moon to the Calendar, it did nearly 
enough, for ſometime, give the New ons. But the 
Lunations in every 304 Years anticipating a w hole 
Day, and ſince the ſaid! Council have pats'd 4 f times 
304 Years,' the New Moons happen ſooner by 4 2 
Days at this time by the Golden Number, than they 
really do in the Heavens. Yet notwithſtanding this, 
the Church of England (averſe to Alterations)” retains 
this old erroneous way of computing the Zunations ; 
and her Dodors, when they ſpeak of thoſe falfe and 
err oneous new and ful. Moons, to take off the Odium, 
reſine the Expreſſion into Ecclefiaftical ones N 
In the firſt Year of Chriſt, the Golden Number 9. 5,1 13+ 
was 2; therefore to the current Year of Chriſt add 1, Go/4-» Num 
and divide the Sum by 19; the Remainder (neglecting ber for any 
the Quotient) will be the Golden Number for that Year of Chriſt. 
Pear. a | | 4 61 
SiNcE the Council of Nice hath fix'd the Vernal The Limits of 
Equinox to the 21% of March, and appointed the firſt Eaſter. 
Full 1dcon which happens after it, Pp be Patel T, 
of. Eater, Which is therefore call'd the Pa/chal Term; | 
and — earlieſt Paſchal Term being the 21* of March, oh Ks 
and the next Suuday after being Faster Day, tis plain 
the ear/ieft Eaſter poſſible is the 224 of March: And 
the 18 of April being the lateſt Paſchal Term that 
c can happen, the ſeventh Day after, Vi. the 25 of 
April, is the late/t Faſter poſſible, and ſuch it was in 
ihe Year 1736. Now within the Limits of the 224 Number of 
of March and 25 of April, are 35 Days; the Num- Direction, 
1 ber belonging to each of which is call'd the Number what. 
Direction, becauſe by means of it the Times of 


quence of it. 


what. 


> Eaſter, and other moveable Feaſts, are aſcertain'd for . 
4 any Year, as below is ſnewn. Wo 
„ - 


* V Golden 
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| To find the Number of Direction for any given 
Year of Chrifl, find the Golden Number and Domini- 


tal' Letter for the ſame, which obſerve in the Table 
adjoin'd, the firft in the firſt Column, the other at the 


Top, and in the Place of Meeting you have the Num- 


ber of Direction. 8 | 
Tus for the Year of our Lord 1736, the Golden 
Number is 8, and the Dominical Letter-(after February) 


is C; then againſt 8 in the ſide Column, and under 


C is 35, the Number of Direction requir'd. 

THEN to find Eafter, add the Number of Dire- 
ction to the 21ſt of March; if the Sum be under 32, 
it is the Day of March; if above 31, ſubduct 31 from 
it, the Remainder is the Day of April, on which 
Eaſter Sunday will fall that Year for which you uſe 
the Number of Direction. Thus in the Year 1736, 


the Number of Direction 35 added to 21 makes 50, 
from which ſubſtract 31, there remains 25, the Day 
of April on which Eaſter Sunday then | happen'd. 
Again, in the Year 1738, the Golden Number is wy 

the 


the Dominical Letter is A; and ſo the Number of 

Direction 5, which added to 21 makes 26, the Day 

of March on which Eater did then fall. 
Having found Eaſter, the other moveable Feaſts Of the Move 

are found by the Verſes following: 4 able Feaſts, 


The Sunday next the Feaſt of St. Andrew 

The Advent of our bleſſed Lord doth ſhew. 
Th' unſtated Feaſt Sepzuage/ima ; 
Nine Weeks ſore Eaſter ſtands by Paſchal Law. 
The Sunday Sexageſima we call * 
Does juſt eight Weeks fore Ea/ter Sunday fall. 


Next * Quinpuageſima by ſeven Weeks rove- 
Precedes, and + cba ima by ſix. Sunday. 
Five after Eaſter we Rogation find; „ 1 Fi Lent 
And five Days thence 1 Ajcenſi 1011 is aſſign'd.  Sanday. 
The ſev/nth from Eaſter is || Whitſunday Feaſt; 4 Holy Tur 
On , Day, at eight Weeks end, we reſt. 12 IDES 
the Holy 


Ar means of the Epacis, the Age of the Moon is Ghoft 
thus found. Add the Epad? of the given Year, the 9, fnd 3, 
Day of the Month, and the Number of Months from Age and 
March to the given Month incluſively ; and the Sum, Phaſes of the 
it under 30, is The Moon's Age; if above, deduct 30 Moon. 
or. 60, the Remainder is the Age ſought. Note, the 
| Epact of the old Year muſt be uſed till the firſt of 
March. Example; I would know the Moon's Age 
May the 12th, 17 36; the Epad is 28, then the Sum 
of 28 and 3 and 12 is 43; ſubduct 30, the Remain-' 
der ſhews the Moon to be then 1 3 Days old ; where- 
fore on the 14th of May will be the Full Mon ; ; and 

15th before, viZ. 29th of April, the Moon chang'd. 
) To find the Time of the Mæon's Southing, multiply 
her Age by 4, and divide that Product by 5, the Quo- 7 
tient is the Hour ; and multiply the Remainder by 12 
for Minutes. Thus in the foregoing Example, her 
: Age is 13, which multiplied by 4 is 52; this divided 
. by 5 quotes 10, the Hour at Night of her Southing ; 
. and the Remainder 2 by 12 gives 24 Minutes after 

10, according to the mean Motion. 

FRom the Cycles of the Sun and Moon multiplied 
into one another ariſes another Cycle or Period of 532 
! Years (for 28 by 19 gives 532,) which was invented 
ö by Vickorious a Preſby ter of Limoges in Aquitain, by or- 
5 1 der 


Ta find the 
Aloon's South- 
ing. 


Of the V cto. 


rian Period. 
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The Diony ſian 
Period. 


Great P 14 
chal. 


To find the 
Tar of the 
D:onytian 
Period. 


Of the Calip- 
pic Period. 


E. Def. 


Of Hippar- 
chus s Pericd. 
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der of Hilary Biſhop e of Reme, and it is therefore call'd 
the Victorian Period; after the Ex;i iration of which 
he ſuppoled all the New and Full Moons, the ſame 
Times of Eaſter, and the ſame Dominica! Letters 
would all come over again in the ſame Order of Time 
Cycles for ever. This was finiſh'd and br publitt”d 
in the Year of our I. ord 457. Afterwards, in the 
Year 527, Dienyſius Exiguus, a Reman Abbot, cor- 
rected it in ſome Particulars, and it was calPd the 
Dionyfion Period from him; as alſo the Great Paſchal, 
becauſe the Z/e/tern Churches went by it for many 
Ages, till Pope Gregory XIII. new model'd it, as be- 
fore related, 

To find the Year of the Drony/ian Period for any 
given Year of Chriſt, to the currerit Year add 457, 
and divide the Sum by 532, w hat remains is the Year 
of the Period fought. Example; to the Year 1736 
add 457, the Sum is 2193, Which divided by 532, 
the Quotient is 4, and the Remainder is 65, the Year 
current of the Dyony/ian Period. | | 

THERE is another Period „f 76 Years, - invented 
by Calippus Cyzicenusof Miſia, and. therefore call'd 
the Calippic Period. He ſuppoſed the Exceſs of the 
Solar Year above the Lunar at the End of the Meto- 
nic Cycle of 19 Years, would in the Courſe of 4 of 
thoſe Cycles, or 76 Years, amount to a whole Day, 
and ſo caſt away a Day in every ſuch Period of 76 
Years. . But herein he was greatly deceiv'd, for the 
Exceſs of the Selar above the Lunar Year in one Cy- 
cle is but 1 + Hour, and therefore in 4 Cycles, or 76 
Years, could amount to but 6 Houts inſtead of 24. 
Wherefore the Error of this Period is a Deficiency of 
18 Hours nearly. 

THis gave Occaſion afterwards to nn of 
Nicea in Bithynia to make a new Correction of the 


Metonic Cycle; for he obſerving that the Calippic Pe- 


riad was laid too great by a Quarter of a Day in the 
Solar Mations, he multiplied by 4, which produced 
a new Period of 304 Years; and therefore in every 
304 Years he deducted a whole Day, that the Moon 
might come again to the old Place in the Calendar. 


And this was very near the Truth, and much the 


fame with the Gregorian Correction, or New Stile, 
made many Ages after. THE 
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THe Romans made uſe of a Cycle, call'd the Cycle Of the Cele 
of Indictian, which had no Relation to the Celeſtial Inadict ion. 
Motions, but was uſed for Civil Purpoſes, the chief of 
which was to indicate or make known the Time of 
certain Payments made by the Roman Subjects to the 
Republic. It conſiſted of 3 Lu/lrums, or 15 Years g 
and was eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine, A. D. 312, in the 
room of the Greet Olympiads, To find the Year of Jo ford the 
this Cycle, ſubſtract 312 from the given Year of Year thereof. 
Chriſt, and divide the Remainder by 15; and ne- 
glecting the Quotient, what remains is the Year of 
the Indication ſought, | V 
From the Multiplication of the Cycles of the Sun, Of the Julian 
* Moon, and Indication, ariſes the famous Period, call'd Pericd. 
the Julian Period from Julius Scaliger, the reputed 
Author thereof. This Period conliſts of 7980 Years, 
(for 28 by 19 gives 532; and that by 15 gives 7980.) 
This Period had its Beginning fix'd to the 764th Year 
before the Creation, and is not yet compleated; and 
therefore comprehends all other. Cycles, Periods, and 
Epochas, and the Times of all memorable Actions and 
Hiſtories. There is but one Year in the whole Period 
that has the ſame Numbers for the three Cycles of 
which it is made up: And therefore if Hiſtorians had 
remark'd in their Annals the Years of the reſpective 
Cycles, there had been no Diſpute about the Time of 


any Action. | 
THE firſt Year of Chriſt was the 4714th Year of ꝙ. fond the 


4. 


the Julian Period; and therefore if to the current Mar thereof. 


Year of Chriſt we add 4713, the Sum will be the "Hl 
Year of the Julian Period. So the Year 17 36 will — 
be found to be the 6440 th Year of the ſaid Period. | 


THERE is another call'd the Conſtantinopolitan of the Con- x 
Period, which is of the ſame Length or Number of ſtantinopoli- 8 


Years as the Julian Period, viz. 7980; but it neither tan Perioa. 


begins at the ſame time, nor have the Cycles of te 


Sun and Moon the ſame Situation in both; for tze 
firſt Year of the Solar Cycle in the Julian, is the 12th 

in this; and the firſt of the Lunar is the 17th here; 
the Cycle of Indiction is the ſame for the moſt part in 
both. This Period is uſed by the Greeks, as the Fu- 

lian is by the Latins, or Roman Hiſtorians 


EPOCHA or ARA is a certain Term of fix'd Of Fpocha's | 


Point of Time, made famous by ſome memorable Ac- , A 2's. 
| cident; 
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. . Cident ; from which, qs from a Root, we make Our 

[| 88 A ' Calculations: ani 3'Compurations of Time; and all re- 

q i markable Ah are diſpoſed and recorded according 

= to the Series o f ars A wle follow from ſuch a Root 
= or Epocha. 17 principal Bird's. are thoſe of the 

FM Creation, of "the Olvinpials among the Greeks, of the 

| Building If Rame; that of Netonafſar, the Death of 

Alexander, the Abyſs ne Ara of Martyrs, the Arabian 

Hegira, the Perſian Jeſdegird, the moſt famous Ara 

of the Birth © ' CnrIsT ; and that which contains 

them all, the e Periad, above explain'd. All 

theſe Epoch s and Aras, together with ſeveral others 
l leſs Note, have, in the following Table, their Be- 

2 ginnings reduced or fixed to the Years of the Julian 

eriod, the Creation of the World, and to the Years 
before and after Canis. . 3 
e anteC. 


1 The Creation of the World, after the Fews — 932 | '1Þ3760 
2 The common Epocha of the Creation F 6c | © #3950 
3 The fame by the Greek Emperors —————| 787 Vt 3926 
4 The ſame in Mr. Beaford's Scriptare — 706 [11400 
5 The Deluge, or Neats Flood —————| 2362 16572351 
6 The Mrias Monarchy by Nimrod — — 2605 1960 2648 
7 The Birth of Abraham — — | 2714 200911999 
8 The Iſae lite: 400 Years Servitude in £zyp!| 2819 (2114 1894 
9 The Kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus ——|, 2857 2152 þ1856 
10 The Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops — 3157 2452 1556 
11 The Haelite: Departure out of Egypt ——-| 32: 2514 1494 
12 Their Entrance into err or the Jubilee — 3258 [2553 [1555 
13 The Deſtruction of Troy -- — 1 3530 [28251183 
14 The firſt Sabbatical Year 3200. 255/1451 
15 The Jewoiſßß High- priefthaod ——| 3300 26031405 
16 King David's Rein — — 3040 29411067 


17 The Foundation of Salons Eng one] 2098. 29931015 
18 The Epocha of Natorgfere . 3960 3261 | 74; 


| 3 
19 The Olympiad . ͤ ä. 3938 3223 -- 
20 The Building of Rome | 1 7962 | eg 5 
21 The Deſtruction of the Kingdom of Tat 3992 3287721 
22 The Papen Coptivity —————| 4108 3370 6-6 


23 The Deſtruction of Sobbimon' Temple 126 3421 I. 587 
24 Cyrus the Founder of the Perſian Monarchy— 4178 3472 536 


25 The Battle at Marathon- : — — 4223 121 * 
26 Lerxes's Deſeat at the Battle of Salami 4234 - 528 vio 
27 Melo began his Cycle 4282 3576 432 


28 The Beginning of the Pelopaneſian 8 . 6 8 
29 Daniel's Seventy Weeks of Years began — | 3577 431 


0 
! 
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30 The Beginning of the Calippick Period - 


31 The Death of Alexander 
32 The Grecian Epocha of the Seleucide ——| 
33 The Ara of the Aſnoneans or Maccabees- 


* 


_— Per 
| 4383 
4390 
4402 
4548 


34 The Antiochean Epocha —— 

35 The Correction of the Calendar by Julius Cæſar 
36 The Beginning of the Reign of Herod 
37 The Spaniſh Ara —— 
38 The Battle of Afium —— 

39 The Epocha of the Title of Auguſtus ——— 
40 The true Birth of CHRIST ———— 
41 The Vulgar or Dionyſian Year of Chriſt's Birth 
42 The Paſſion or Death of Chriſt — 


— — —ů 


—— 


4665 
466g 
4677 


4676 


4683 
4687 
4710 
| 4714 


4.3 The Deſtruction of the City of eee ts 


44 The Dioclefan or Era of Martyrs 
45 The Epocha of Conſtantine the Great 


4746 
4783 


| 4997 


5019 


46 The Council of Nice —— — 
47 The Encœnia of Conſtantinople = 
48 The Epocha of the Hegira 
49 The Epocha of 7:/dej ſerd 


—— — 


— —fñ—ää ——— 


5043 
3335 


50 The Jellalæan or Gelalzan Epocha 4 


3345 
5792 


51 The N of the REFORMATION — 


4 


230 


283 


331 
324 


M. anteC. | 
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0 HIST ORY; and the OkxI- 
| GINAL of NATIONS and 
| Popos 


h ISTORIOGRAPHY i is the Art or 
122 CIS CERES Method of writing Hiſtory. Hiſtory is a 
Hiſterirleay | i ff Narration or Relation of Things, Actions, 
d:faed. DIA and Events, Juſt as they happen'd or were 
-þ | - 532 © tranſacted, in an orderly Manner. And 
HE Year foley is the Docirine or Knowledge of Hi Way 
as a Science taught and learnt, 
2 (the grand Theatre of Action) had its 
Mankind had Original as related by /f:/es; who alſo at the fame 
their Original Time gives us the Hiſtory of the Origin of Man, 
from God. ab- and all other Things, which he poſitively aſſures us 
— Mo- were the Effe?s of God's wonderful and omnific 
5's Hf). Power. The facred Writings therefore ate the firft 
| and moſt authentic Hiſtory in being. 

Arguments BuT abſtracting from their unqueſtionable Autho- 
proving be rity, we may prove the Truth of their Hi/tory of the 
Trath of the Original of Mankind, &c. by the following indubi- 
Moſaical Hi. table Arguments. (1. ) The Tradition of all Ages and 
ory. Nations aſeribes the Original of Mankind to Creation, 
or to Parents who were not begotten in the common 
May, but created. (2.) Obſervation proves the In- 
creaſe of People daily exceeds their Decreaſe ; and 
that Nations double their People in about 360 Years or 
ſooner. (3.) The gradual, flow and late Inventions of 
Arts and Sciences confirm it ; they all having had 
their Riſe within the Compaſs of 5 or 6000 Years. 
(4.) The obſcure Original of Nations, and the late 
Inſtitutions of Laws or Governments, of War, &c. 
plainly prove the ſame. (5.) The Plantations of 
moſt Parts of the World, and the Diſcovery of the 

greateſt Part of the Earth, is of late Date. = 
HE 
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Tu Moſaical Hiſtory then being of andonbted The chief 


Truth, we may ſafely depend on its Account of the 
State and Events of the fir/# or antediluvian Ages 
the World, for that only is the Source of all our 
Knowledge of that Kind. The Hiſtory of the Ante- 
diluvian World may be compriſed under the follow- 


Heads of the 
of M/ſaical Hi- 


Norty. 


ing Heads. (I.) The Formation of the Eartb out of The Creation 
a Chaos, the Creation of Light, and, in ſhort, the bbe World. 


whole Structure and beautiful Order of the Salar 
Stem. (2.) The Formation of Man, and Woman, 
and all other Creatures, by the immediate Power of 
God. (3.) The original State of the firſt Man and 
Woman, Adam and Eve, viz. corporeal Nakedneſs ; 


perfect Rectitude of Mind; the Rule of their Conduct; 


the Place of their Dwelling; their Employment, &c. 
(4.) Their Defection from this original State of per- 


fect Bliſs, by franſgreſſing the divine Command, the 


Rule of their Conduf?. (5.) Their Degradation, and 
Subjeftion to a ſervile and miſerable State of Life 
thereupon. (G.) The Birih of Cain and Abel; and 
the Murder of el by Cain; and the Conjequences 
thereof. (7.) The Birth of Seth, and the Genealogy 
of the Patriarchs from Adam to Noah ; with the 
Inventors of Mechanic Arts and Trades. (S.) The 
univerſal Corruption of Mankind at the Fime of Mah, 
the Threatning of the Hood, their Impenitence and 
Tncorrigibleneſs, the Building of the Ark by Neah ; 
and (9.) The total Deſtruction of the World by the 
threaten'd Deluge or Flood of Waters, with the 
miraculous Manner thereof. (10.) Laitly, The Pre- 
ſervation of Noah and his Family, with ſame of every 
Sort of terre/irial Animals and Fouls in the Ar+4, for 


Of Men and 


all Creatures. 


Man's original 


The Fall. 


The Efedts 
thereof, 

Birth of Abel 
and Cain, c. 
The Genealogy 
of the Patri- 
archs. | 
The Corruption 
of the old 
World. 


The. Deluge. 


The Preſer wa- 
tion of Noah; 
Se. 


the repleniſbing the World anew. Theſe great Events 
are all dittinCtly related by the Divine Hiſtorian, in a 


Style perfectly Sublime and full of Energy. _ 

THE Earth being again render'd hab:table, Noah 
turns out all Kinds of Creatures into the ſilent, wild, 
and delolate Earth, there to propagate their Speczes, 
and ſtore it as before; while Himſelf and Family (the 
only Remains of the great Shiptwrec# of human Kind) 


berook themſelves to the Cultivation of the Earth 


The Earth re- 
peoplea and 5 - 


pleniſbed. 


afreſh, and repeopled it with Inhabitants, in the fol- 


lowing Manner. 


THE 
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The Sons of 
Noah. 


The Sons of. 
Japher. 
Gomer, 
here ſeated. 


/ Gomer's 
Sons. 
Aſhkenez 
fettled in Bi- 
thy nia. 


Riphat frva- 
ted in Paphla- 
gon ia on the 


Euxine Cs. 


The Situation 
of Togarmah. 


The Colonies of 
Gomer ent 
Germany, 
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Tus three Sons of Noah were Shem, Ham, and 
7% and it is ſaid, that by the Deſcendants of 
aphet were the ies of the Gentiles divided, or in- 
abited. By the — of the Gentiles, the Learned 


ay, is to be underſtood the Countries of Leſſer Ajia, 


and of Europe. Of the Sons of Faphet, the Family 
only of Gomer and Juvan are mentioned. From 
Comer, the antient Galatians were called Gomerites; 
and another People of this Part of Alia called Cim- 
merit : Moreover the Etymology of Gomer and Phry- 
gia are alike, and Phrygia did antiently extend over 
a great Part of North Aſia ; wherefore Gomer ſettled 
there. The firſt of Gomer's Sons is Aſbfenaæ, and in 
Bithynia there was the Aſcunian Bay, Lake, and 
River, and in Troas a City and Province both called 
Aſcania, and on the Coaſt the Aſcanian Iles. Alſo 
Aſeanius was the Name of Kings and great Men in 
thoſe Parts ; from all which (and more that might be 
ſaid) *tis evident A/b#enaz firſt ſettled in Bithynia and 
the North-weftern Part of Aſia. | a 

RIPHAT, the ſecond Son of Gomer, probably 
ſeated his Family in the Parts adjoining Eaſtward to 
the Plantations of Apfenaꝝ on the Euxine Coaſt ; for 
antiently the Inhabitants of Paphlagoma were called 


Riphateans from Riphat. There was alſo. a River 


called Rhebzus. Alſo Pliny here places a People 
called Riphæi, and another called Arimphæi; all which 
are evidently derived from Rip hat. f 
TE third and laſt Son of Gamer is Togarmah, 
whoſe Family was ſeated in the remaining moſt 
Eaſterly Part of the Nation of Gomer, on the Euxine. 
T his ſeems evident from Exe. xxxvili. 6. and xxvii. 
14. and the Trocini of Strabo, who dwelt in the Con- 
fines of Pontus and Cappadocia; and by Cicero called 
the Trogmi, and Trament by Stephanus, and ſtill 
plainer by the Council of Chaltedin, Trocmades or 
Trogmades. | | wy 
Task Families of Gomer ſoon grew very nume- 
rous, and ſent divers Colonies into ſeveral Parts of 
Europe. The firſt ſertled at the Lake Matis, and 
ſo gave the Name of Boſphorus Cimmerius to the 
Streight between it and the Euxine Sea, Theſe in 
time ſpreading by new Colonies along the Danube, 
xs ad the Country called from thence Germany, 
| Whole 
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whoſe antient Inhabitans were the Cimbri, ſo called 
of the Cimmerians, The Germans call themſelves 
Germen, Which is nearly the ſame as Gemren, or 
Gomren ; and the Ferws to this Day call them nothing 
but Abkenazim,” of Abktenazites:: ?: OS EE 
Fon Germany they afterwards ſpread themſelves and France, 
into Gaul or France, where they were originally call' qi 
Gomerites, then by the Greeks Galatæ, and at laſt 
Gauls, Alſo Appian aſſures us that the Gauls or Celtæ 
were otherwiſe called C:mbri. „„ EY 
Fon the Colonies of France or Germany came the and from thenee 
firſt Inhabitants of this our Je of Great-Britain ; or Wer of 
for the 7/e1/h, or antient Britains, call themſelves to Great - Britain. 
this Day Kumero, or Cymro, and Kumeri, and their 
Language Kumeraeg ; all which plainly ſhew them 
derived from the Cimbri ; to whom allo the. Saxons 
and Angles were near Neighbours, and ſo of the ſame 
Stock; and conſequently we their Deſcendants may 
alily derive ourſelves from Come. WD 

Tur Sons of AVA NM were Eliſha, Tarſhiſh, Of the Sons of 
Kittim, and Dodanim : Theſe ſettled in the Southern Javan and 
Part of the Lefer Afia; and from Favan the Country their Setile- 
Ioniu took its Name; for the Hebrew Favan is in mens, 
Greek Ton or Taon; and as the antient Greets were Ionia and the 
called Tones or Taones, that is, Jonians, ſo the Country 1991205 from 
of Greece was called Favan, as in Dan, ix. 2. In * 
thoſe Parts we find ſeveral Foofſteps of Favan's Sons in 
Hiſtory. Thus the chief Town of Cilicia was call'd Tarſus in 
Turſus, and the Country itſelf Tarſbiſb from his Son Cilicia from 
of that Name; ſee Jon. i. 3. From Kittim there Tarſhiſh. 
was a Country called Cetis, and a People called Cetii: | 
And from his Son Elia deſcended the Æolians; as, The Holians 
laſtly, from Dodunim the Dorians, and the Name of from Eliha. 
the Country Doris. From hence it is manifeſt that 424 Dorians 
Favan and his Sons were the original Founders of the from Dodanim. 


2 \\ * * 


Grecian Nation and People, © | MS, 

As to the Colonies of Favan's Sons, we may ob- The Colmies of 
ſerve this in ſhort, That the moſt conſiderable Hands Javan's Sons. 
between Europe and Aſia fell to the Lot of Eifha's 
Family; for they are called che {ſes of Eliſba, Ezek. Helleſpont, 
xxVii, 7. and the Sea itſelf might be called Felle whence f 
pont, as if it were. £li/hpont, or Sea of Eliſha. The called. 
Deſcendents of Eliſba paſſing over into Europe, were Hellas and 
called Hellenes, and their Country Hellas, and after- Hellenes, 

TO EST | Wards whence, 
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| Me ſhech and 


his Deſcend- 
ants, where 
fettled, 

in Moſcovy. 


Tubal 2e 
Father of the 
Tberians and 
Ruffians. 


Magog planted 
Scythia and 
Georgia. 


Of HISTORY. 


wards Greece, The Dodanim are ſaid to ſend Colontes 
to the Iſle of Rhodes, Sparta, &c. and that the 
Kittim peopled Macedonia, Cyprus, Italy, &c. That 
the Colanies of Tar/hiſh came from Cilicia along the 


Mediterranean to Spain, and there fix'd; and uſing 


the Sea much, occaſioned it to be called the Sea of 
Tarſbiſb. | 5 | | 
As to Faphet's other Sons, Magog, Madai, Tubal, 
Maßbech, and Tiras, we have this Account of their 
Plantations and Settlements. | 5 
MESHECH is ſaid to have joined his Brother 
Gamer on the Eaſt, and ſettled his Family in Cappa- 
docia and Armenia, and in time ſent Colonies into the 
Northern Parts of Aja, and were there called the 
Aaſchi; and from thence the City Moſcow, and the 
Country Meſcouy. Thus the Moſovites are the 
Deſcendants of Maſbecb. bes on | 
TUBAL planted North of Maſbech, between the 
Euxine and _—_ Seas, and is affirmed to be the 
Father of the Aliatic Iberians, called originally Theobe/: 
from Tubal. Tis further ſuppoſed that the Ruſſians 
were at firſt a Colony of TubaPs Family. | 
MAGOG is, by the Conſent of all the Learned, 
placed North of Tubal, and eſteemed the Father of 
the Scythians that dwelt on the Eaſt and North-eaft of 
the Euxine Sea. Alſo it is ſuppoſed that by Geog 


(zel. xxxviil. 2.) is meant the Peopie, and by Ma- 


gag the Land of Scythia ; and that from Gog came the 
Name Gogarene, and thence Georgia, a Part of this 


Tract fo called at this Day. 


Mada ĩ he 
Father of the 
Medes, or ra- 
ther of the 


Macedonians, 


and of the 
Meeſians in 
Europe, 
and Sarma - 
tians. 


MAD AT is univerſally allowed to have been the 
Father of the ancient Medes, and their Country from 
him called Media; but of late Mr. Mede has placed 
him in Macedonia, which was antiently called Ama- 
thia, as if it were Ai-mathia or Ai-madia, i. e. Land 
of Madai. Alſo he imagines the Name Macedonia to 
be compounded of Madai and Cetim, whoſe Sons in 
time mingled together in thoſe Parts. The Marian, 
in Europe are thought to be a Colony of this Family, 
as coming near to Methians; and that the Sarma- 
tians might be fo called, as is Sar-Madai, i. e. a Rem- 
nant of Madai, or Madai's Poſterity. 


TIRLS, 


Of - H, I;S T. O. RX. ne 
the Father of the Thractans, and from his Name T:- ther of the 
Fas or Thiras the Country was call'd Thracia.or Trace. Thracians. 
But Mr. Wells ſays he firſt ſettled in Leſer Ala, in ; 
the Country from him call'd,Tros,, or Trodat, or Ty; 
and. the Trojans were his, Deſcendants; Whenc Co- but firſt of the 
lonies.. afterwards going into Europe were call'd Tra- Trojans. 
ciant, &c. as before; which is not only a very learned, 
F © TE 
Havins. planted out Faphet and his Family, let The Sons of 
us next fee what became of Shem and his. The Sons Shem... , 
of Shem were Elam,. Afbur, , Arphaxed, Lud "004 xiv 4-492) 


FI 


I Bze6zn with Aram, 2s next adjoining to the Na- Aram þ/anted | 


tions of his Uncle Faphet, He poſſeſsd the Country Armenia, 
of Afia, call'd from him Armenia; alſo e/opotamte, ny: 
which in Hebrew is call'd Aram-Naharaim, or: Aram 
.betweert the twa Rives, viz. of Euphrates and Tigris. 
And in the Scripture the Word Aram is conſtantly;ren- 
Aer'd, Syria. .. From his Son Uz, a Tract about He- 
maſcus, the Stony and Deſart Arabia, &c. was calld 
the Land of Uz; and the reſt of his. Family plante 


al Mie en e ee tt and, Wh! 
ASHUR planted the Country call'd from hit Aſhur 72: 
Aria, and in the Eaſtern Tongues Ahbur, without, Founder of the 
Variation. It originally contain'd that Country only, Nation fr 
lying Eaſt of the Tigris, which the Greeks call'd Aſſy ria. 
Adiabene. „ | 
ELA XL ſeated himſelf next to Abur Eaſt ward, Elam Phe Fa: 
and peopled. the Country, afterwards. call'd Per/;a. ther of the 
For not only in the Prophecies, Elam; and Elamites Perſians. -_ 
ever denoted Perſia and the Perſians, but in other 
Authors we find here a Country and City call'd Ely- 
mais, and a, People call'd Ehmæi, inhabiting on the | 
Perſian, Gulph. . | 
ARPHAXAD is aſſign'd his Lot, by earned Arphaxad 
Men, in the moſt Southern Parts of Meſcpotamia, where be 
where the Plain or Vale of Shinar lay on the Tigris, planted. 
together with the Country of Eden, and the Tract | 
call'd Arrapathitis, a Name plainly derived from his. 
Name, in Hebrew Arpachſbad; a good Part of all 
which was afterwards call'd Chaldea ; and Fofebhus _ 
ſays the Chaldeans were originally call'd Arphaxq. 
deans. BJ Jo 


r 
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TRIA , the laſt don of Faphet, was undqubtedly Tiras 7% Fa- 
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'Tis uncertain As to LUD there is nothing certain; and having 
where Lud ſettled the reſt of the Sons of Shem, we proceed next 
Manted. to the Plantations of the Sons of Ham. The Sons of 
Ham were Cuſb, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
OF Ham an THAT HAM and his Son Mizraim went and firſt 
bis Sons. ſettled in Egypt is manifeſt, ſince Zgypt is twice or 
| thrice, in the P/alms, call'd the Land of Ham; and 
there was the Temple of Jupiter Hammon or Ammon, 
| who was originally no other than Ham; and Egypt is 
evermore in the Scriptures call'd Mizrajim. TE 
The Deſcen- Tak Deſcendants of Mixraim were the Budim, 
dants of Miz- who inhabited Ethiopia : The Lebabim, who poſſeſſed 
ThT 4: ancient Libia in Africa: The Naphiahim, who dwelt 
Th Tek el in that Part of Zybia now call'd the Defart of Barca: 
71. Naphta- The Pathruſim, who dwelt in Upper Egypt or Thebais. 
"= The Caphtorim alſo had their Situation in a Part of 
The Pathruſim the ſame Country, as is plain from the Name Coptus, 
The Caphto- an old City of Egypt; and the Chriſtians there are 
rim, ſtill call'd Cophres: And *tis not unlikely that the 
Name Egypt might come from the ſame Source, it 
being call'd Zgypius for Ægephtus or Ai-Cophtus, the 
The Cſluhim, Land of- Coptas or the Caphtorim. From the Caſſubim 
The Anamim. fprang the Philiſtines. What is ſaid of the Anamim is 
1 all uncertain. 1 | | 
Cuſh ſettled in CUS H poſſeſs'd Arabia; and his Sons Scbab, Ha- 
Arabia. vilab, &c, ſeated themſelves in the ſeveral Parts there- 
of; from whom we read of the Sabeans, the Land of 
Hawilah, &c. | „ 
Canaan rhe CANAAN ſettled in the Country lying on the 
Father of the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
Canaanites. from him call'd the Land of Canaan, which was very 
populous with his Poſterity, the Z:donians, Febuſites, 
Emorites, Girgaſites, &c. of which ſee Gen. x. 15-18. 
This was the Land afterwards promiſed to Abraham, 
which he and his Poſterity accordingly enjoy'd, and 
was then the Land of [frael, and Fudah. 
Phut, <uhere PHU is ſuppoled to have taken up his Reſidence 
fettled: in the Weſtern Part of Africa on the Mediterranean, 
in the Country of Mauritania, (now Morocco and 
In Barbary. Algiert) for there are the Footſteps of his Name in 
Putea a City, and Phut a River ; whence the Coun- 
try was Call'd the Region of Phut, in St. Ferom's 
'Time. | | e 
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THESE are the Plantations of the Familics of the Ger. x. 32. 


Sons of Noah after their Generations in their Nations; j. 
and after this Manner by theſe were the Nations di- 
vided in the Earth after the Flood. 


Bor tho? the Scripture gives us an ample Account The Scripture 
of the Original of the different Nations and People /ays nothing of 
of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, yet it ſpeaks not one America. 


Word of America, and the Origin of the Nations, 


therein. And not only Moſes, but all other Hiſto- 


rians are ſilent with regard to it; the Diſcovery 
thereof being never ſufficiently made till theſe laſt 


Ages. 


Tre firſt who effectually diſcovered it was one America ana- 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colm, a fia diſcovered 


Genoeſe, in a Voyage he undertook. for that Purpoſe 
by Order of the King of Spain, A.D. 1492, and on 
Auguſt 2. On the 12th of October following he 


landed on the J% which he called Sr. Salvador; and 
after this. went on and made very great Diſcoveries on 


the Continent, as well as of many Iſlands; and re- 


by Cariſtopier 
olumbus. 


turned to Spain after ſeven. Months and eleven Days. 


In 1502, May 9, he made a ſecond Voyage to Ame- 


rica, and enlarged his former Diſcoveries very much : 


At length he returned, and meeting with ungrateful 


Uſage, - 4 haſten'd his Death, which happened May 
20, 150 

JE NTC VESPUCIUS, a Native of /lo- 
rence, made the next conſiderable Diſcoveries in two 
Voyages, the firſt of which he undertook May 20, 
1497, and the.other May 11, 1500. From him the 
whole Continent was called America; though North 
America is ſaid to have been diſcover'd by one Sebaſtian | 


Cabot or Gabot, but who he was, or of what Country, 


is not agreed; beſides the Diſcoveries of ſeveral of 
the Inland Countries, &c. by various other Perſons. 
UPon the Diſcovery of this Part of the World, it 


Further diſco- 
v Aby à meri- 
cus Ve; pucius. 
who gave it the 
Name of Ame- 
r ica. 


How Cee 


2 found that every Part of the ſame was inhabited w0]¾ e Ame- 


Pl the Human Species, as well as great Variety of 
2 


afts, &c. But how they ſhould come here is a Que- bab 


rica was p“ 


ably peopled. 


ſtion difficult to ſolve, ſince it has no known Com- 


munication with either Europe or Aſia. But yet 


many modern Hut hors and Travellers are of Opinion 


that it is either joined on the North Parts by Land, 


or ſeparated by very narrow Streights from 4/a, and 
U'2 that 


— 
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EL 


FAIL FOI 
that therefore it was eaſy, and is very probable that 
this Part of. the World might be peopled by Colonies 
from that, forme three or four hundred Years after the 
Flood. Tis certain the Phenicians had an early 
Acquaintance with the Cafiterides, the Iſlands now 


__.. called the Azores, and from thence they might fail to 


America, as tis reaſonably ſuppoſed large Colonies of 


Scythians and Tartars did over the Eaſtern Sea, and fo 


The Beginning 
of the Aſſy rian 
Monarchy by 
Nin. r d. 


peopled America on the Weſt. But ] leave theſe Con- 
jectures, and paſs to view the State of the more 
known Times of the World. . 

THe Earth being divided among the Sons and 
Deſcendants if Neb, they ſoon began to form them- 
ſelyes into Societies, and toeſtabliſh Laꝛos and Govern- 
ments, to make Congue/fs, and to aim at Rule, Power, 


and Empire. The firſt who began to fignalize him- 


8. LO Þ 


ſelf this way was Nimrod the Son of Cuſb, and Grand- 


fon of Ham; of whom Moſes diſtinctly faith, He be- 


gan to be a mighty one upon the Earth, He firſt alter'd 
Paternal Government, and uſurped Dominion over 
others, and firft invaded” the Lot of Arphaxad; and 
made himſelf Maſter of the lower Part of the Land 
of Sher; he there built the City and Tiwer of Babs! 
or Balylon, and made it the Seat of his Kingdom ; to 
which he added Frech, Accad, and Calneh in the fame 


Land. He is ſaid to, have reigned. 63 ar 65 Fears. 


Fe was ſucceeded by his Son Ninus, who built 'Nine- 
veh ; and joining with the King of ria, they con- 
quered Armenia, Media, and (in 17 Vears) all Aja, 
halides the Indiaus and Battrians under the Command 
of their famous, King Oxyartis. He died after 52 

ears Reign, and was fucceeded by his Wife Semi- 
ramis, who wore a Man's Habit. She conquered 
Eihiepia, made War on the Indians, and way the 
mol} victorious of her Times. Her Son Nimas flew 
ber after 42 Years, and ſucceeded. He is faid to be 
the fil ſt who drew up Soldiers in Order of Battle, and 
to have 30 Succeſſors in the Empire; of whom we 


know nothing, but that one Tutamus aſſiſted Priamus 


King of Troy when beſieged by the Greets ; and Sar- 


 danapalus, the laſt of them, who was the moſt volup- 


tuous and effeminate Man in the World; and being 
beſieged in Nineveh, at the End of two Years he 
greed a Funeral Pile, and burnt himſelf therein. 
FT: : 'T Hs 
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Tu Is ancient Mirian, and firſt of Monarchies, From the 
having govern'd 4/2 above 1300 Years, being diſ- Di/#%@tion of 
ſolved on the Death of Sardanapalus, there aroſe up % Alyrin 
two other Empires in its ſtead, the one founded by _— ys 
 Arbaces (the Scripture Tiglath-Pileſer) Governor of _— ThB. by- 
Media, and the other by Beleſis (the ſame as Nabo- jonian and 
naſſar) Governor of Babylon, theſe being the two Perſian. 
principal Commanders that headed the Conſpiracy 
whereby the former Empire was brought to an End. 
Theſe having on their Succeſs, divided the Empire 
between them, Belefis (who in Scripture is call'd 
Baladan) had Babylon, Chaldea, and Arabia; and 
Arbaces had Media, Perſia, and the neighbouring 
Provinces. And theſe were the Beginnings of the 
Babylonian or Chaldean Empire, and that of the Mas 
and Perfians, This happen'd in the 7 Year of the 
Building of Rome, and in the 747 Year before 
=> 5M and in the 12'* Year of 7:tham King of 
udah. | | „ 
7 TEE Empire of Babylon and Chaldes ſubſiſted Their Conti- 
from its firſt Founder Beleſis, to the Death of its laſt nuance and 
Monarch Darius the Mede, and Uncle of Cyrus, the Diſſolution. 
Space of 210 Years. Alſo the Empire of the Mrians 
and Perſians continued entire from Arbaces to Senna- 
cherib ; in the 5* Year of whoſe Reign (and the 37" 
of the Empire) the Medes revolted, and made Dezaces 
King the next Year; and 30 Years after the Empire, 
of Mria was united with that of Babylon under Eſer- 
haddon, and in the 19h Year of Manaſſeb King of 
Fudah ; and thus continued till the predicted Cyrus 
General of the Medes and Perſians aroſe and ſubdued 
them both, then govern'd by Be//hazzar (or Nabo- 
nadius) and placed his Uncle Darius (or Cyaxares) on 
the Throne of Babylon, who after two Years died; 
when Cyrus himſelf aſſumed the Imperial Power, and From whence 
eſtabliſhed and founded the ſecond Univerſal Monarchy, are/e the je- 
calbd the Perfian Empire or Monarchy, which ex- cn Univer- 
tended over all Aa, and Part of Africa in time, Jal P erſian 
from India to Ethiopia inclufively. WR 8 under 
In the 14 rſt Year of the Batylonian Empire, King J. N 
Nebuchadnex zar in the 20th Year of his Reign, took of Pony genes 
Jeruſalem, and carried the Fews away into the Capti- Judah abs- 
vity, where they continued 70 Years, till Cyrus again lied. 
reſtored them to their own Land, which was in the 
U 3 | 53th 
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5 zöth Year before Chriſt: And in the 26th Year of 


the Aſſyrian Empire, and the 721ſft before Chriſt, 


 Salmanejer took Samaria, led away the ten Tribes of 


tfrael into Captivity in Mria, and thereby extin- 
guiſh'd the Kingdom of Jrael; which was 115 Years 
before the Captivity of Fudah. 


DURING the Period from the firſt great Monarchy 


founded by Nimrod, to the ſecond or Perſian Monar- 
chy, founded by Cyrus, ſeveral petty Kingdoms in o- 


ther Parts of the World, eſpecially in Africa, had 
their Rz/e, various Viciſſitudes, and Declenſions at dif- 


ferent Times; fome of the principal of which I ſhall 
name in the Order as follows, beginning with Greece 
and its ſeveral Republics. 

GREECE contain'd, in its ancient Extent, Hel- 


las, Theſſaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thracia in Part, 


Peloponnejus, and many Provinces in Aſia. 


Is HELL AS was founded the moſt ancient 


Kingdom of Athens, which Authors obſerve to have 
undergone four different States before the Romans ſub- 
dued it, viz. (1.) Monarchy; in which it was govern'd 


* ſeventeen Kings, from the Year of the World, or 


AT. 2448 to 2914, the Space of 446 Years; the 
firſt of whom was Cecreps an Egyptian, who founded 
it, and the laſt Codrus; after whom the Athenians 
aboliſh*d the Kingly Power, declar'd Jupiter their only 


King, and inſtituted the (2.) Perpetual Archontes ; the 


firſt of whom was Medon, and the laſt Acmeon. There 
were thirteen, and they govern'd about 316 Years: 
They inſtituted the O/ympiads, and built the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, one of the Wonders of the 
World. (3.) The Decennial Archontes, who ruled 
only ten Years each. Of theſe there were feven; the 
firſt was Creon or Charops, and the laſt Eryxias: This 


Government continued ſeventy Years. (4.) Annual 
* Archontes, who were choſen yearly ; and this State 


laſted about 761 Years. | i 
SIC TONE underwent two States of Govern- 

ment. (I.) Honarcbical, founded about A. M. 1900, 

by Agialeus, the firſt King; after him ſucceeded twen- 


ty- five others, the laſt of which was Zeuzippe. This 


State endured about goo Years, (2.) Sacerdotal, ot 
that by the Prigſts of Apollo; the firſt of whom was 
Archelaus, and the laſt Charidemes, This Govern- 

| | | ment 
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ment laſted about forty Vears; afterwards it conti- 
nued a Free State for thirty-three Years, when twas 
ſeized by the Kings of Mycene, N 
CORINTH underwent fix States: (1.) That The ferfell 
of the Siſiphides, ſeven Kings; the firſt of which was State of 
S1/iphus, about A. MH. 2593, and the laſt Hantidas: Corinth. | 
Theſe ruled 269 Years. (2.) The Heraclides, four The Siſiphides. 
Kings; the firſt was Aletes, and the laſt Primus ; Thekleraclides. 
they governed 134 Years. (3.) The Bacchides, eight The Bacchides. 
Kings; the firſt of whom was Barris, and the laſt | 
Aulomene; this State continued 177 Years. (4.) The The Prytanes, 
Prytanes ; theſe were annual Magiſtrates, who ruled. | 
about 121 Years, when they feil under the Dominion 
of the Tyrants Sip/elus- and Periander. (5.) Their Republic, 
next Stage was that of a Republic ; during which they 
were engaged in many Wars. (6.) Their fixth and 
laſt State was under the Romans, whoſe Conſul Lucius Roman. 
Mummius defeated them in Battle, and burnt theit 
Town. 3x 3 3 
ARGOS, which looked upon itſelf to be the moſt 73, State of 
magnificent City in the World, was governed by Argos Monar- 
eighteen Kings; the firſt was the Founder thereof cicbal. 
Inachus, and the laſt Agamemnon. T heſe reigned from 
A. A. 2148, about the Space of 670 Years ; at the 
End of which happened the Trojan War. 958751 8 
LACEDEMON underwent four States. (1. ) The fourfol4 
A Monarchy, under eleven Kings; the firſt was Lelex State of La- 
the Founder about A. M. 2593, and the laſt Ti/amene, cedemon. 
(2.) The Heraclides, or Deſcendants of Hercules; 
theſe were divided into the two Branches of Euriſtenes 
and Pracles; they obtained the Kingdom by Lot, and 
is laid they began their Reign A. M. 2862, bur *tis 
uncertain how long it continued. (3.) Their third 
State was under four Kings, whoſe Power was modes-. 
rated by twenty-eight Gerontes or Senators appointed 
by the famous Lawgiver Lycurgus ; the firſt was named 
Telecles, who began his Reign A. MH. 3130, and the 
laſt was Theopompus. (4.) Their fourih State was un- | 
der Kings, whoſe Power was check'd by five Ephori, . 
or Inſpectors; the firſt of theſe Kings was Polydorus, 
who began his Reign A. M. 3260; and the twenty- 
firſt, or laſt of them, was Cleomenes III. He attempted 
to reſtore the Government founded by Lycurgus, kill'd 
the Ephori, took Argos and Part of Peloponneſus ; but 
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was at laſt defeated in Battle by Antigonus; after which 
he retir'd into Egypt, and all the Glory 0 of Sparta fell 
with , him. 

MICE NE Was. governed by three Kinks, from 
A. M. 2693 to 2831 ; the firft of which was Perſeus, 
and the alt Oreſtes, whoſe Sons were dethron'd by the 
Heraclides, Kings of Lacedeman, and ſubdued Mycene. 

'THEBES, the principal City in Bœotia, was un- 
der the Government of many Kings, and great Men, 


. whoſe Names are famous in fabulous Hiſtory. The 


4 


firſt is faid to be. Calydnus, and next to him reigned 
Ogyges, in whoſe Time all Greece was reported to be 
deluged. Then Cadmus is ſaid to have come into Bœo- 
tia, and to have brought the Uſe of Letters with him 
out of Phœnicia. After this we read of Amphion, 
. Oedipus, &c. and laſt of all Xanthus ; who being killed 
in Battle, the Thebons renounced Monarchy, and 
changed the State to an Ariftocracy or Demotracy, as 
it was when the Perſian Empire averwheim'd it. 
TROY was under the Government of ſeven 
Kings, from Teucrus the firſt, to Priamus the laſt, for 
the Space of 300 Years, when it was deſtroy d by the 
Gtetians.” 
"Paz Hiſtory of the Roman Affairs is involv'd in 


State waricus, Obſcurity and Uncertainty, till the Time when Ro- 


nmulus founded the City, from 0 call'd Rome, which 
is ſaid to be about A. M. 3 He form'd the State 


into a "Monarchy, and was e by fix Kings, the 


Egypt's an- 
tient State. 


laſt of which was Tarquin, whom Brutus drove into 
Exile, and thus put an end to the Kingly Government, 
alter a Period of about 240 Vears. Upon this the 
Romans eſtabliſhed the Confular Government, which 
was a Mixture of Ariflucracy and Democracy. This 
State continued till Julius Cæſar again reduced both 
it and all others to a Monarchial or Defpotic Empire, : 
which was in about 460 Years. 

EGYPT was famous for its early Government 
and great Succeſſion of Kings, even from Hum, or at 
leaſt from MAizraim his Son, who is reckoned the firſt 
in the Chronology of the Egyptian Kings, and is faid 
to have began his Reign there, A. M. 1900. From 
Him to A eftanebys the Second (who was the laſt of the 
Exyprian Race) they enumerate thirty-ſeven Kings in- 
cluivety, and 1700 Vente, or thoreabouts. — 
* "us 
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bus was expell'd by Ochus the eighth Perſſan Emperor, 


and his Kingdom ſubdued, and made a Part of the 
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Perfian (which ſoon after became the Grecian) Em- 


pire. ,But we return to take a conciſe View of 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, which was 
the ſecond of the four great and univerſal Monarchies 
of the World. Cyrus, as has been obſerved, was the 
famous Founder thereof in the Year before Chriſt 536. 
He was ſirnamed the Great, on account of his Heroit 
Actions, and great Atchievements. He was the Son 
of Cambyſes King of Perſia, by his Queen Mandana, 
the Daughter of Aſtyages King of Media, who was 
Son to Cyaxares, Grandſon to Phraortes, and Great 
Grandſon to Deioces, the firſt abſolute King of Me- 
dia. Cyrus reigned ſeventy Years, and dying, was 
ſucceeded by his Son *Camby/es ; who invaded Egypt, 
vanquiſh'd FPſammititus the King, and added that 
Kingdom to his Empire. He demoliſh'd the Egyptian 
God Apis, murder'd his Brother Smerdis, and his Si- 
ſter; and died in the eighth Vear, infamous for Cru- 


Of the Perfian 
Empire, or ſe- 


cond Monarchy. 


zlty and Lu. On his Death, (or indeed ſome time 


before) the Magi, or Magians, ſeized the Empire, 


and ſet up an Inpoſtor, who they pretended was Smer- 


dis the true Son of Cambyſæes; but this falſe Smerdts 
having before loſt his Ears, the Cheat was foon diſco- 
vered by his Wife Phedyma; and both he and all his 
Sect of the Magians were ſlain, Note, the foregoing 
Cambyſes and Smerdis were the Ahaſuerus and Artax- 
erxes of the Scripture, Ezr. iv. 5, 6, 7. Smerdis 
being flain in the firſt Year of his Uſurpation, they 
choſe Darius Hy/taſpes King, under whom the Baby- 


lonians revolting, Darius beſieg'd them, and after twelve 


Months took their City, beat down the Walls, and 
gave.the Inhabitants for a Spoil to the Perſians. He 
made War on the Scythians, with great Loſs to him- 
ſelf, ſubdued Thrace, and afterward India. He re- 
duced the Helleſpont and Thractan Ober ſoneſus. He 
fought a Battle with the Greets, but was diſcomfited 


at Marathon. After thirty-fix Years Reign, he de- 


clares Aerxes his Succeſſor, and dies. Xerxes tho- 


roughly reduced Egypt after a Revolt; he marched 


with a prodigious Army againſt Greece, and loſt the 
Battle of Salamis. He deſtroyed the Temple of Be! 
at Babylon, He was defeated in many Wars againſt 


the 
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Grecians, By Armies commanded by the Generals 
Pauſanias, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Cimon, &c. and at 
laſt was flain by the Treaſon of Artabanus, in the 21ft 
Year of his Reign. He was ſucceeded by his Son Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus (the Abaſuerus of Eſther.) He 
flew Artabar.us, and conquers his Brother Hyſtaſpes, 
and becomes thoroughly ſettled, on the Throne. He 
divorced Vaſbti his Queen, and choſe the Virgin Ei- 
her for his Cencubine. He ſent Ezra to govern Ju- 
dæa. Egypt revolts, but is reduced, Haman is put 
to Death, Artaxerxes is defeated by Cimon the Athe- 


nian General, and therefore makes a Peace with them, 


Nehemiah is ſent Governor to Fudea, who repeoples 
the City, and reforms the Church and State of the 
Fews. Meto begins his Cycle. About the 36th Year 

f this Reign the Prophet Malachi flouriſhed. In the 
41ſt Year of his Reign Artaxerxes dying, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Xerxes, who was preſently ſlain by 
Sogdianus, and he by Ochus, who with the Crown aſ- 
ſumed the Name of Darius, and is commonly called 
Darius Nothus. Ihe Egyptians revolt from him, and 
make Amyrtæus their King. He dies in the 19th Year 
of his Reign, and is ſucceeded by Artaxerxes Mnemon 
his eldeſt Son. He defends his Country againſt the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, and makes a Peace with 
them. The Perſians conquer Cyprus. Artaxerxes dies 
in the 46th Year of his Reign, and is ſucceeded by 
Ochus his Son. Upon his Succeſſion great Revolts 
were made in the Empire. Ochus takes and deſtroys 
Sidon, he invades Egypt, expels King Ne#7anebus, and 
reduces all the Country. He is poiſon'd by Bargoas in 
the 21ſt Year of his Reign, and Aregus or Arſes made 
King in his ſtead. Bargaas alſo poiſon'd him in the 
ſecond Year of his Reign, and made his Friend Cado- 
mannus to ſucceed him, who then aſſum'd the Royal 
Name of Darius, and perceiving Bagoas had a Deſign 
of poiſoning him too, he put him to Death. Alex- 
ander, the Son of Philip, late King of Macedon, be- 
ing made General of the Grecians againſt the Perſi- 
ans, he defeated Darius in three Battles of Granicus, 


Lilicia, and Arbela, and conquer'd all Aſa, by which 


Means the Empire of the Perſians was transferr'd to 
the Grecians, after it had ſtood about 205 Years, and in 
the 4th Year of Darius the laſt King thereof. 

ES ALE A: 
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ALEXANDER, firnamed the Great, was born 
at Pella in Macedonia, and gave many ſurprizing 
Proofs of his Courage and Dexterity during his Youth ; 
eſpecially in mounting and taming his Father's fierce 
Horſe, which none of his Eęuerries could do; where- 
upon, when he diſmounted, King Philip his Father 


told him, with a Kiſs, he ſhould go and ſeek other 


Kingdoms, for Macedonia was too little for him. Ac- 
cording as he grew in Years, he ſignalized his Valour 


in many wonderful Inſtances ; and at laſt ſucceeding 


his Father as General of the Grecian Armies, he paſ- 
ſed into Afia, and wins the Battle of Granicus, where 
he defeated the Perſian King Darius; and the next 
Year reduced all Lefjer Aſia, and wins the Battle of 
Jus, where he again defeated Darius, and took his 

other, Wife, and Daughters, but treated them ac- 
cording to their Quality. After this he march'd into 
Syria, and took Tyre and Gaza, and deſtroy'd them 


both. He went to beſiege Feru/alem, but was pre- 


vented by Faddus the High-Prieſt, who met him in 
his YVe/lments, and read to him Daniels Prophecy, 
which foretold he ſhould conquer the Perſians; this 
ſo pleaſed him, that he made Preſents to the Prieſt, 
and left the Fews in Freedom. Soon after, he con- 
quers Egypt; and the next Year, which was 331 be- 
fore Chriſt, he began to reign as Emperor of Aſa, 
and paſſing the Euphrates and Tigris, wins the Battle 
of Arbela, and takes Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis, and 
the Provinces belonging to them. In his ſecond Year 
Darius was ſlain, and he ſubdues the Medes, Parthi- 


ans, Hyrcanians, Arians, &c. and the next Year the 


Bactrians and Sogdians ; and put Beſſus to Death as a 
Traitor to Darius, and an Uſurper of his Kingdom. 
In his fourth Year, he married Roxana the Daughter 
of Oxyathres a noble Perfian, and . paſſing to India, 
conquers all to the River Indus; and the next Year, 
he conquers all beyond the Indus, to the River Hy- 
pbaſis, and returning home by the Indus, conquered 
ſeveral Nations in his Way. Two Years after, he 
conquered the Caſſæans, to divert his Grief for the 
Loſs of his boun Comyan.on and Favourice Hephe/tion, 
who kill'd himſelf by Drinking the Year before. Af- 
ter this he paſſed to Babylon ; during his ſtay here, he 
laid aſide his former Modeſty, and gave himſelf up 3 
8 . a 
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all Manner of Debauchery and Luxuries, eſpecially 

Drinking, by the Exceſs of which he contracted, 2 
Fever, whereof he died, in the ninth Year of his 
Reign, and the 33d Year of his Age. And here en- 
ded all the Deſigns of this great and vain-glorious 
Prince. Never had any Man a greater Run of Suc- 
ceſs than he, who in the Space of twelve Years ſub- 
dued all the Nations and Countries from the Adriati. 
Sea to the Ganges, the greater Part of the then known 
habitable World. 


O the Death of Alexander there aroſe great Con- 


fuſions among his Followers about the Succeſſion; at 
length they agreed that Aridæus, a baſtard Brother of 


Alexander's, ſhould ſucceed on the Throne; but being 


an Ideot, the Government of the Empire was divided 
among the chief Commanders of the Army, who 
were ſometimes content with the, Name of Gover- 

nors, but at length took that of Kings, as having the 


Authority from the firſt. As ſoon as they were ſettled 


The Divi/im 


in their Provinces, they all fell to leaguing and war- 
ring againſt - each other, till they were, after ſome 
Years, all deſtroyed to four. Theſe were Caſſander, 
Zyſimachus, Ptolomy, and Seleucus. . 

T'HEsE four divided the whole Empire thus; Ca/- 


&f the Empire. ſander had Macedon and Greece; Hſimachus had 


The Extin&ion + 


Thrace, and thoſe Parts of Aſia which lay upon the 
Hellejpont and Boſphorus : To Ptolemy fell Egypt, H- 
bia, Arabia, Paleſtine, and Cœlo-Syria; and Seleucu 
Upper Syria, and all the reſt. „„ 
ARIDAUS being made nominal King of Per- 


„Alexander's fa, had his Name changed for that of Philip, and 


Family and 
Empire, 


Caſſandra 23. 
verns Nieoce- 


COn. 


thus reigned ſeven Years, when Olimpias the Mother 
of Alexander, - cauſed him to be put to Death with 
Eurydice his Wife, and ſeveral others. After which 
Alexander Ægus, the Son of Alexander and Roxana, 
bore. the Title of King, till Caſſander, about ſeven 
Years after, put both him and his Mother to Death, 
that he might, without Interruption, ſeize on the 
Kingdom of Macedon himſelf, as he accordingly did. 
And thus the Family and Empire of Alexander the Great 
became entirely extinct. . _ | 
CASSANDER having govern'd Macedon from 
the Death of his Father Antipater 19 Years, died of a 


Dropſy; and Philip, his eldeſt Son, ſucceeded, who 


dying 
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dying ſoon after, left the Crown to be cotiterided fot 
by bis Brothers Antipater and Alerander; of 'which 
the firſt was driven to Baniſhment for the impious 
Murder of his Mother The/alonice, and tlie latter ſlain 
by Demetrius Son of Antigonus, who thereupon ob- 
tained the Kingdom of Macedo for ſeven Tears. 
Thus the Royal Family of Philip King of Macedon 
became utterly extinct. After this the Kingdom of 
Macedon continued till Perſeus, the ſaſt King thereof, 
was vangquiſh*d by Pana Amilius, the Roman Con- 
ful ; arid then it was made a Province of the Roman 
Empire, after having been a Kingdom under thirty 
Kings for 933 Years. This happened 168 Years be- 
r e 
pF OLE Mx being ſettled on the Throne of Of ie Ptole- 
Egypt, began his. Reign, in the 304th, Vear before mean Kingday: 
hriſt. He was ſirnamed by ſome Sater, by others n is Egypt, 
from his Father *Lugus. ' After twenty Years Reign ; 
he refigned his Kingdom to his' youngeſt Son Proleniy 
Philadelphus. This Kingdom ſubfiſted under thirteen - 
Princes, the laſt of which was Cleopatra, the moſt 
beautiful and accomphiſh'd Woman in the World, but 
exceſſively given to Pride and Voluptuotſnels. Her 
Huſband was the famous Mart Anthony, whom OHd- 
vius, Julius Cæſar's Nephew, conquer'd at the Bat- 
tle of Actium, and thereby reduced Egypt to a Raman 
Province, after it had ſtood a Kingdom in the Pole. 
mean Race 273 Years, that is, in the 31ſt Year be- ; 
J . 55 
" SELEUCUS growing very great in the Eaſt, Of the Seleu- 
at length got the Dominion of Media, Afyria, and cian Race in 
Babylon; and afterwards that of Pera, Batiria, Hyr- Syria, c. 
canis, and all the other Provinces on this Side the 7#- 
dus, which Alexander before had made himſelf” Ma- 
ſter of. And thus he rer eſtabliſn'd a Kingdom over 
Aa Minor and Syria, which became a Theatre of 
many terrible and horrid Tragedies under the Antio- 
chus s, &c. who ſucceeded. This Aſiutic Monarchy 
laſted till Gabinius the Roman Conſul vanquiſhed Se- 
leucus Cybioſactes, the laſt of the Seleucian Race, and 
ſet up a new form of Government in the Land, 
about 57 Years before Chriſt, So this Kingdom ſtood 
about 260 Years. Though others more properly ter- 
minate this Monarch about nine Years before, when 
FE | Pompey 
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Pompey the Great vanquiſh'd Tygranes, King of Syria, 
and reduced the Country to the Form of a Roman 
Province. | = 
LYSIMACHUS, the laſt of the four Captains of 
Alexander, who divided his Empire, had not the For- 
tune of the other three in laying the Foundation, and 


being firſt in a Moanarchy; for he was defeated and ſlain 


The Conſular 
State of Rome. 


The Triumvi- 
rate. 


in Battle by Seleucus, who thereby became Maſter of 
all his Do minions. 3 

As to the State of the Jews during the Periods of 
the Grecian and Roman Empires, I have already briefly 
related it in the fourth Chapter hereof, and therefore 


need not here repeat it. The next great Revolution 


In the Fortune of the World let us view in the fourth 
and laſt great and uni verſal donarchy,.viz. that of the 
Roman Empire. | 
AFTER the Abolition of the Regal Power, the 
firſt State of Rome, the Conſulate was inſtituted ; 
which was a Power, or Sovereignty with which two 
Magiſtrates, annually elected, were inveſted ; the 
Senate was their Council, and they decided all Affairs, 
dut there lay an Appeal to the People; which made 
this no other than a Republic or Democracy. The firſt 
who enjoy'd this Conſular Dignity were L. Junius 
Brutus, and L. Targuinius Collatinus, who began 
their Government A MH. 3545, and of Rome 244. 
Tre Roman Affairs were adminiſtred by the Con- 


fuls for the Space of about 470 Years; when Julius 


Cæſar form'd the famous Triumvirate between him- 


ſelf and Pompey and Craſſus ; by which means the 


The Beginning 


/ the Roman 
Monarchy un- 
der Julius 
Cæſar. 


whole Power of the Roman State became in a manner 
ingroſs'd by theſe three Potentates, who divided it 
among themſelves. This laid the firſt Founcation of 
the Civil Wars which afterwards broke out between 
Pompey and Cæſar, and at length ended in the De- 
ſtruction of the old Roman Government, by changing 
it from a Republic to a Monarchy. | 

_ UNDER this Republican State, Rome, by Degrees, 
made herſelf Miſtreſs of moſt of the principal King- 
doms and States of the known World, by the Courage 
and ſucceſsful Enterprizes of her Con/uls from time to 
time, but moſt particularly of Julius Cæſar; whoſe 
Ambition reach'd to univerſal Dominion and Sovereignty ; 


which at length he atchiev'd, going on PC 
| an 
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and to conquer, in all the habitable Parts of Ala, | 
Africa, and Europe, which he effectually reduced to 
the Obedience of Rome ; and on his return made a 
triumphal Entrance into the City: The Senate and 
People ſubmitted to him, and made him Perpetual 
,,, . 
TE Roman State being thus changed to a Me- The Roman 
narchy in Julius Ceſar, he became the firſt ſole Em- Monarchy un- 
ror of the World among the Romans, and laid the 47 the twelve 
Foundation of the fourth Monarchy. He was at Laſt =ſars. 
fain in the Senate-Houſe, in the 56th Year of his Age, 
and the 44th before Chriſt, Ocfavius, the Nephew.of 
Cæſar, having conquer*'d Brutus and Caſſius, was de- 
clared Auguſtus, and Maſter of the Empire. His 
Reign was honour'd with the Birth of our Saviour ; 
he died in the 44th Year thereof, and was ſucceeded 
by Tiberius Ceſar ; and after him ſucceeded Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, 
Titus, and Domitian, who was the laſt of the twelve 
Ce/ars. The two greateſt Events during this Period 
were the Crucifixion of our Saviour in the Reign of 
Tiberius, and the Deſtruction of the Temple and City 
of Feruſalen, and the total Extirpation of the < 
Jetbiſb State and Nation under Yeſpa/ſian and Titus 
his Son. | is | 95 
ArrER the Julian Family, there was a Succaſhon The Empire di- 
of 31 Emperors from Nerva, who ſucceeded Domi- wided by 
tian in A. D. 96, to Conſtantine the Great, who be- Conſtantine 
gan to reign A. D. 306. He removed the Seat of the the Great a- 
Empire from Rome to Byzantium, which City he built, 22 bit Gong. 
and called it at firſt New Rome, but afterwards Con- 
flantineple. He divided the Empire among his threę 
Sons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans, and died 
May 22, 337, in the 66th Year of his Age. V | 
OF thete three Sons, Con/tans had the Eafl, Afia, The ſame again 
and Egypt for his Share; Conſtantine had Gaul, Spain, divided by 
and Great-Britain ; and Conſtantius had Tay, Theodoſius in 
Africa, and Illyrium ; but Conſtans ſurviv'd the other th: Eaſtern and 
two, and became ſole Maſter of the Empire; who Weſtern En- 
dying in the 45th Year of his Age, was ſucceeded by Ye. 
Julian the Apoſtate in A. D. 361, Fovian 363, Valen- 
tinian 364; Valens and Gratian 375; and at laſt 
Theodoſius the Great, who had defeated the Goths, 
Alans, and Huns; and was baptized at 44 Years of 
| Age 
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Ape, and died at the both, and A.D. 95. having 
left the Empire of the Eaſt to his Son qrcadius, and 
that of the Weiß to his Sou Honorius. 

De Weſtern FROM Honorius there are reckon'd about 10 Em- 
Empire und perors of the Weſtern Empire to Auguſtulus inclu- 
10 Emperor. fively; who came to the Fhrone A. D. 475. During 
this Period the Empire was in a declining. State, and 
became a Prey to ſeveral, Barbarous Nations, who con- 
tinued their Invaſions upon it from the Year 400 to 
600. The chief of which were the Goths, Oſtro- 
* Vandals, and Lombards ; the Daci, Samartæ, 
Seri. Suevi; the Pics, the Huus, Alans, and 
Scythiam! All which were antient People 2 and Nations 
of 3 a, Among theſe 
Of the Goths, Be King of the Heruli ſubdued Augu- 
and Oſtrogoths ale in the firſt or ſecond Year, of his Reign, and 
in Italy. was himſelf defeated in the 17th Year of his Reigu, by 
TPeodiric II. King of the Goths; who ſucceeded in 
A. D. 4h3; and began the Reign of the O/trogeths. 
From him' ſucceeded eight Kings, of whom Tejas 
was the laſt, who was defeated by Narſes, Fuſtinian's 
General, in 553 ; and thus the Kingdom of the 
Oftrogoths in Italy ceaſed after a Continuance of 92 
The Kingdom of MS: - 
the Lombards FT ars Narſes, being diſguſted by the FOOTY Kc. 
in Italy. called the Lombards from Germany into 1taly, where 
they ſettled and formed a new Monarchy ; the firſt 
King of which was Alboin, who came to the Crown 
in 568, and the laſt was Didier or Deſiderius in 774, 
in all twenty-two Kings. This Didier having ſeized 
on the Patrimony of the Church, Charlemagne came 
againſt him, and took him; which put an End to 
| the Kingdom of the Lonbards, that had laſted 206 
The Eaſtern Years." 
Empire.  _ARCADIUS, Son to Theodofius the l ſuc- 
4e ceeded his Father as Emperor of the Ea/?, A. D. 395. 
From him there followed a Succeſſion of ſixty- four 
Emperors; of whom Alexis V. was the laſt. Prince 
Henry, Brother to Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
made War upon him, defeated him, and put him tO 
flight; and took the City of Conſtantinople, in A. D. 
1204. So the Eaſtern Branch. of the Empire con- 
tinued entire 809 Yeats, 
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AFTER this the Gree#s falling out with the French, Diviſions 
and other Weſtern Chriſtians, they divided their Em- e be- 
pire into two, under Alexis Comnenus and Laſcaris; veer Alexis 
while Baldwin remain'd poſſeſs'd of the Royal City, Comnends, 7 
and good Part of the Empire, which the Latins had Laſcarss an 
ſeized on becauſe the Greets did not reimburſe their Baldwin. 
Charge for reſtoring young Alexis and Iſaac. By this 
Means the Empire was divided into three Parts, 
which after ſome time were all ſwallowed up by the 
Turks. | | | 

BAL DVI N, Count of Flanders, was elected 

Emperor at Con/tantinople by the Latins, A. D. 1204. 
After him ſucceeded 13 Emperors; the laſt of which, 
Conſtantine XIII. or XV. was ſlain in Battle by the 
Turks under Sultan Mahomet II; who ravaged Greece, 
took Conſtantinople, and put an End to the Chriſtian 
Empire there, about A. D. 1455. | | 

ALEXIS COMNENUS, under the aforeſaid 
Diviſion of the Empire, made Trebi/ond, a Town in 
Natolia, on the Euxine Sea, his Capital, 4. D. 1204; 
and govern'd over Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Pontus, 
and ſome other Provinces in ¶Mfa Minor. To him $i 
ſucceeded eight Emperors, of whom the laſt was Þ 
David. Mean while Theodorus Laſcaris reign'd at 1 
Adrianople, and after him four others, of which Tye- 
odorus III. was the laſt ; in whoſe time Mahomer II. 
ſeized both the Empires of Trebiſond and Adrianople. 

Tae Greet Empire being thus totally extinct in Oy Charle- 
that of the Turks, let us return to that of the Latins; magne, who 
where we find Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, began the 
Son to Pepin King of France, reſtor'd the Empire of German En- 
the Wet, and remov'd the Rcyal Seat from Rome into Pire. 

Germany; where he was anointed and crown'd Em- 

peror by Pope Leo III. on Chritmas- Day, A. D. 800. 
He before had reſcued Italy trom the Tyranny of the : 
Lombards, and annex'd their Dominions to the King- | 
dom of the Franks. He was at the ſame time Maſter 

of Germany, France, Italy, and Part of Spain. He 

died A. D. 814, in the 724 Year of his Age. Before 

his Time Germany (like moſt other Countries of 

Europe) was a Compoſition of ſeveral independent 

Democracies. But he reduced the whole under his 

Juriſdiction. | | | | 
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The Imperial THE Carolinian Family continued till the Death of 
Families of Conrad Duke of Franconia, A. D. 919, when the 
Germany). Crown devolv'd to the Saxons in Henry Duke of 
Saxony, where the Imperial Dignity continued till the 

Death of Henry II. A. D. 1024. Then it again re- 

turn'd to the Carolinian Family in Conrad II. where 

it remain'd till 4. D. 1125. when it again reverted 

to the Saxons in Lotharius Duke of Saxony; on 

whoſe Death the Crown was ſettled in the Szwabiar 

Family, when Conrad III. Duke of Swabia was 

elected Emperor, 4. D. 1138. where it continued 

(though not without Interruption) till the Execution 

of Conradin, the laſt of that Family. Whereupon 

Germany was reduc'd to Anarchy and Confuſion, till 

A. D. 1273, when Rudolph Earl of Hadſburg, and 

Landgrave of Alſace, was unanimouſly choſen Em- 

peror ; from whom deſcended Frederick III. Duke 

of Auſiria, who was crown'd A. D. 1490, and in 

whoſe Houſe the Imperial Dignity has continued to 


this Day. | 
Short Hiftory SPAIN was antiently inhabited by the Gallic 
of Spain, Celts, Rhodians, Phœnicians, Cantabrians, and Car- 


thaginians ; the latter of which being diſpoſſeſſed by 
the Romans, Spain became a Roman Province, and ſo 
continued till the Declenſion of the Veſtern Empire, 
upon which it was over- run firſt by the Vandals, then 
by the Suevians, and at laſt the Goths obtain'd the 
Government of the Emperor Honorius, where they 
reign'd from Adolph the firſt King, who enter'd Spain 
A. D. 411, till 4 D. 713, Roderick the 34" and 
laſt King. was defeated by the African Saracens, or 
Moors, or Arabians, who were all the ſame People. 
The Moors divided Spain into ſeveral petty Kingdoms, 
which continued between 7 and 800 Years, vix. to 
the Year 1492 ; in which they were totally extirpated 
by Ferdinand V. King of Caſtile, The Suevian 
Kings were 10; they reign'd in Galicia from A. D. 
408 to 585. The Kings of Leon were 24; who 
reign'd from A. D. 717 to 1028. The Kings of 
Granada were 22; who reign'd from A. D. 1238 to 
1492. The Kings of Arragon 20; they reign'd 
from A. D. 1037 to 1516. The Kings of Navarre 


38; they reign'd from A. D. 722. to Henry IV. of 
France, 


Ld 
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france, 1589. The Kings of Ca//ile reign'd from 
A. D. 1038 to this Time. | 
PORTUGAL having been a Roman Province 
till the Declenſion of the Fern Empire, and being 
thereupon poſſeſſed by the Gozhs, fell with the reſt of 


Spain into the Hands of the Moors, A. D. 713; 
under whom it continued till 1100, when it was re- 
covered by Henry of Burgundy ; whoſe Son Alphonſus. 
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ſhook off the Spanihh Yoke, and was proclaim'd King 


of Portugal, A. D. 1139. It continued a ſeparate 
Kingdom till 1580, when Philip II. King of Spain 
united it to Spain. But in 1640 the Portugueſe again 
ſhook off the Spaniſb Yoke, and choſe for their King 
the Duke of Braganza, under the Name of Fobn IV; 
whoſe Poſterity enjoys the Crown to this Day. 
FRANCE was antiently inhabited by the Gauls, 
who in a Plurali'y of independent States were con- 


tinued to be till about 500 Years afterwards, when it 
was over-run by the Goths and Burgundians, and at 
laſt by the Franks, a People of Germany, who choſe 
Pharamund tor their firſt King, A. D. 424: From 


whoſe Kinſman and Succeſſor AZerovens, came the 


Merovingian Race; which endured till Charle: the 
Great the Son of Pepin, founded the Carlovingian 


Family 4, D. 770, who enjoyed tbe Crown till 


A. D. 987. Hugh Capet was made King, the firſt of 
the preſent (from him call'd the) Capetian Race of 30 
Kinęs, the laſt of whom is the pretent French King 
Lewis XV. - 

ITALY, on the Difli lution of the Civil Monarchy, 
by degrees acquir'd a Spiritual one or Hierarchy, or 
Government by Popes. For tho' the Popes had not 
the Adminiſtration of the Civil Power from the 
Beginning, yet they have had it for a long time paſt ; 
and are ſaid not only to odere as Biſhops, but to 


reign as ſecular Princes. And the Ecele/raſiical State 


is abſolutely the Pope's Kingdom, which he governs by 
himſelt and Legates, as a temporal Lord, fince the 


Of France. 


quered by the Romans in the Time of Julius Cefar, 
and France became a Roman Province; which it con- 


Of I talys 


eighth Century, that Pepin King of France and his 


don Charles dave it to the Church. As to the other 


Paris of 7talv, they are ivided into ſeveral Dutchies, 


as Savoy, Tuſcany, Milan, &c. Republics, as Venice, 
* A _ Genoa, 
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Of Hungary. 


OF Su iſſer- 
land. 


Of Belgium, 
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jon; oh &c. Kingdoms, as Naples, Sicily, and Sar- 
ima. 5 

HUNG ARY was in old times ſubject to the 
Huns, till about the eighth Century a Scythian Na- 
tion call'd Hungari diſlodged them, poflets*: and gave 
Name to the Country. They were govern'd by 
Chiefs or Dukes, till the Time of St. Stephen, who 
was crown'd King of Hungary, A. D. 1000, after 
whom ſucceeded a Regency of 45 or 46 Kines, to 
the preſent Time; Joſeph the late Emperor of Ger- 
many being crown'd King of Hungary A. D. 1687. 

SWISSERL AND, upon the Decay of the 
Roman Empire, maintain'd its Liberty under the 
Kings of Burgundy, Auſtria, and France, &c. who 
have interchangeably poſſeſſed and contended for it 
for 500 Years paſt. Its preſent State is a Republic of 
13 Cantons or Diſirifts, ſeven of which are govern'd 
by an Ariftecracy, none but the Burghers having any 
Share in the Government. The other fix are Demo- 
cratical, all the Inhabitants being admitted to the 


Government. 
BELGIUM, which contains the Netherlands, 


er the Nether- or Countries of Holland and Flanders, was antiently 


lands, 


a Part of the Roman Empire, being ſubdued by Julius 
Ceſar and Auguſtus; under which it continued til! 
the Time of Theodgſtus, when the Empire being over- 
run, ſeveral People of Germany made Deſcents upon 
it one after another. But in proceſs of Time they 
recover'd their Liberty, and all this Country was 
divided into 17 Provinces ; ſome govern'd by Dukes, 
others by Counts, one by a Marguiſs, and five by 
Lords, of which Frieſſand was one; which, having 
ſhook off the Yoke, was govern'd by Kings for near 
400 Years. Holland and Zealand were govern'd by 
Counts from A. D. 863 to 1558, when Phillip II. of 
Spain was their laſt Count; from whom they revolted, 
and form'd themſelves into their preſent Common- 
wealth in the Union of Urretch, A. D. 1579. 
Flanders was under Earls, from A. D. 621 to 860, 
when Baldwin was made their firſt Count ; by which 
Sovereigus they were after govern'd till they fell to the 
Houſe of Auſtria under the Emperor Charles V. and 
then to the Crown of Spain under his Son Philip 11. 
to which they continue {till to pay Obedience. 

| MUSCO/Y 


Hast on 


MUSCOYY is, as to its Hiſtory, involv'd in Of Muſcovy. 


Ignorance and Obſcurity, Prince Woldomir introduced 
Chriſtianity here 4. D. 988. After this we know 
little till they became a Prey to the Tartars, when 
their Prince George was defeated by the Tartarian 
King Batto, A. D. 1273; who ruled them under 


hard Terms, till I. D. 1450 Prince ohn deliver'd 


them, and erected the numerous petty Principalities 
into one Body. Thus they continued under various 
Fortunes, till the Nobility choſe Michael Feodorotvitx, 
who, by his Acceſſion to the Throne 1613, began the 
Race of Alexiewitz, the preſent Royal Family. | 
\iPOLAND being abdicated by its antient Inha- 
bitants, fell in A. D. 550 into the Hands of a va- 
grant People, under the Conduct of one Lechus, who 


founded the Government of the Lechide, which con- 
tinued till the Wrewonods or 12 Governors, who po- 


liſh'd this rude and barbarous People; but at laſt fall- 
ing into Parties, the People were oblig'd to chuſe a 
King, who was Cracus, who reſtored the Republic to 
its Tranquility A. D. 700. In A. D. 820 the Poles 
exalted to the Throne one Pia/ſtum- a Hheehwright - 
His Poſterity, call'd the Piaſti, long enjoy'd it; till 
at laſt, A. B. 1382, the Crown devolv'd to Fagello 


Duke of Lithuania, who founded the Fagellonian. . 


Family, which became extinct A. D. 1548, when 
their Kings became Eledtive; of which Heny de 
/alo1s, Duke of Anjou, was the firſt, 
5 EDEN is ſaid to have been in the State of a 
Kingdom ſoon after the Deluge, which is ſaid to 
have continued till the Io Year of Rome, when it 
became a Republic, which laſted 250 Years. Mo- 


narchy was re-eſtabliſhed by. Eric II. whoſe Poſterity 


continued till AJ. D. 45 5, through 21 Succeflors. In 
A. D. 829, the Swedes embracing Chriſtianity. In 
4. D. 1396, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were 
united in the Union of Calmar, which laſted not 
long : For in- A. 2.1449 Norway and Denmark choſe 
a King, whoſe; Poſterity had feveral various Adven- 
tures with .the §Swelles, who were. miſerably harraſs'd 


by them, till, 4., D. 1528, when Gu/tavus Ericſon 


ſhook off the Dani/h Yoke, and was proclaim'd 
King; and in 1544 the Crown was made hereditary 
10 his Family, wherein it continues to this Day. 

TS A 7? DENMARK 
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DENMARK is one of the moſt ancient King- 
doms of Europe. One Danuus or Dan is reported to 
be the firſt of their Kings, Mh. headed the Cimbri 
and Goths when they invaded” and ravaged Germany. 
About cur Siwivur's Birth Frozho III. govern'd them. 
A. D. 846 Eric I. began to reign, and (introduced 
Chriſtianity, In 1012. Canute II. came to the Crown, 
who afterwards was allo King of England, Sweden, 
Norway, &c. He was buried at Miucheſter in 1036. 
In 1396 was the Union of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, under Margaret Queen of Norway : And in 
A. D.. 1449 Chriſtian Earl of Oldenburg was declared 


King of the Danes and Norwegians, in whole Family 


Of Norway. 


Of the Riſe of 
the Mahome- 
tan Empire. 


thoſe two Crowns have remained ever ſince. 1 

NORWAY in its original State is very obſcure. 
In A. H. 3960 Frot,o was King, who was ſucceeded 
by 16 Kings, the laſt of which, Zodbrog, was con- 
temporary with Charlemagne. Sigifordus reigned A. D. 
798; and in 868 Harold Harfoger was their ' ſole 
King, who died 931, and his Race were Kings of 
Norway 500 Years. In A. D. 1396 was the Union of 
the three Kingdoms," as before mentioned, and which, 
remains to this Day between Norway and Denmark. 
Ir now we return and review the Modern Hiſtory - 
of Aſia, we thall there meet with one of the greateſt 
Revolutions that ever happened in the World; I 
mean that occaſioned by the Impoſtor Mahomer, 
which gave Birth to an Empire, which in 80 Years, 
extended itſelf over more Kingdoms and Countries 
than did the Roman in 800. And though it con- 
tinued not above 300 Years, yet out of its Aſhes have 
ſprung many others, of which there are three ſtill re- 
maining, the largeſt and moſt potent Empires in the 
World, viz. the ' Turki/h, Perſian, and that of the 
Mogul. 4 | W © 

AFTER the Impoſtor's Death, Ebubezer his Father- 
in-law, and one of his chief Captains, took upon 
him the Imperial Power, A. D. 622, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by 24 others, by the Name of Caliphs, the 
laſt of which was Jahemet IV. who ended his Reign 


about 4. D. 872. Theſe Caliphs, or Saracen Em- 


perors, by Degrees extended their Conqueſts -over 
Perſia, Egypt, Palgſtine, Syria, all Barbary, Rhodes, 
| | Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, Aſia Minor, Armenia, Greece, Conſtantinople, 
all /taly, &c. But about 325 Years after the Im- 
poſtor's Death, the Governors of the Provinces took 
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the Regal Power on themſelves, and left the Calphs . 


nothing but the Shadow of their Authority. At laſt 
they divided into Cahphs and Anti-Caliphs, till the 
Tartars put an end to the Pretenſions of both, under 
the famous Emperor Tamerlane the Great. | 
TE TURKS were a People firſt known by the 
Name of Turcæ, about the Lake of Mzotis, and not 
much heard of till J. D. 577. In 619 they are 
mentioned at the Siege of Conſtantinople, under the 
Command of the Perſians. After which they fet 
up for themſelves, and in A. D. 7 36 invaded Albania 
and other Countries on the Caſpian and Euxine Sea. 
In 844, they poſſeſs'd themſelves of Armenia Major, 


The Original 
of the Turks. 


and call'd it Turcomania. Here they lived in no great 


Figure, till Mabomet the Sultan of Perſia, rebelling 
againſt the Caliph of Babylon, call'd them to his Aſſi- 
ſtance; who came under Tangrolipix their Leader, 
and procured the Sultan a ſignal Victory. 
TE ſaid Sultan Mabomet not giving them the 
promiſed Rewards, nor yet leave to return home, 


The Riſe of the 
Perftin En- 


they, being juſtly enraged, began to mutiny, and 57e {om the 
plunder'd the Country, at laſt fought with, and de- Turks. 


feated the Sultan and kill'd him. His Army, diſſatiſ- 


fied with his Conduct, join'd with the Turks, and 


made Tangrolipix Sultan of Perſia, A. D. 1030. 


His Race continued till 4. D. 1198, when Caſſanes, 
the laſt of the Turtiſb Line, came to the Crown. 
He was vanquiſh'd by the Cham of Tartary in 1202, 
when the  Tartarian Race began in Cingis Chan. 
Tamerlane the Great conquer'd the whole Empire, 


whoſe Son ſucceeded in 4. D. 1405, and his Line be- 


came extinct in Foancha, who was defeated in A. D. 
1472, by Van Caſſan an Armenian Prince, whoſe 
Poſterity continued till Alamat or Hagardt ; the laſt 
whereof was defeated, A. D. 1505, by Iſmael Sophi, 
who then founded the Sophian Family, who continue 
Monarchs of re to the preſent Time. 5 

OTTOMAN, the Son of Ethrogul, the Son of 
Solyman (who was drove out of Per/ja by the Tartars) 


was about A. D. 1290 ſaluted with the Title of 
X 4 _ _ Governor 


Of the Origin 


of the Otto- 
man Fmpire. 
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OF thbeTorkiſh 
Kingdom in 
Aſia. 


The Mama- 
lucks, ws. 


Of Great 
Tartary, and 
its Hiſtory. 
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Governor of the Oguztan. Turks in Aſia, and ſoon after 
with that of the Lord Ottoman or Oſman. This great 
Prince afterwards took and ſpoil'd the rich City Nice 


and the chief Sultan dying A. D. 1300, Ottoman 


was advanced in his ſtead, and then founded the 
great Turkiſh Empire in the Eaſt under the Ottoman 
Race, who have continued to this Day in a Succeſſion 


of 24 or 25 Sultans from bim: But the famous Per- 


ſian General Thamas Kou!i Can has given them many 


ſhocking Strokes of late, and his Armies are at this 


Time very victorious againſt them ; on which Ac- 
count the Perſians have depoſed their late Sophi, and 
elected him their Emperor or Sophi. | 1 
TRE Turkib Kingdom of [conium began A. D. 
1072 in Cutlumeſes, a Relation to Taugrolipix, who 
poſſeſs d himſelf of that Country, and afterwards 
with ſeveral others in Aia Minor. He had 15 Suc- 
ceſſors, of whom Melec was the laſt in 1261, who 
was driven into Exile, and thereby a way was made 
for the Ottoman Line. We read of the Races of 
other Turiſb Kings in Alia Minor at. the Beginning 
of their Empire, but they all gave way at laſt to the 
Ottoman Line. The chief of theſe was the Race of 
Turkiſh Kings at Damaſcus, which Taugrolipix founded 


in the Perſons of his Kinſmen Melech and Ducat, 


who began to reign over Syria, &c. A. D. 1075. 
After them ſucceeded 9 others, till the laſt, viz. 
Saphradine, was taken by the Tartars, A. D. 1202; 
who, on the Death of Tamerlane, - were obliged to 
quit it to the Mamalucks, a military Order of People 
in Egypt under the Saracens, which ſubdued Syria 
and Egypt, and kept Damaſcus till A. D. 1516, when 


it was again recovered by the Turks, The Seat of 


the Turkiſh Empire hath been at Con/lantinople ſince 
Mahomet II. and eighth of the Ottoman Family took 
it A. D. 1455, or then abouts. | | | 
GREAT TARTARY (or more rightly T A. 

TARY) is ſaid to have for its firſt Emperor Cingis 
Chan; and tho” the Government was ab/olute and 
tyrannical, yet *twas elective; for the Grandees of the 
Country choſe his Son Occady to ſueceed him about 
A. D. 1168. In his Time the Name of the Tartars 
was firſt known and became formidable in "a. 

OY 4 
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To him ſucceeded Zain. Chan, or Bar-Cham, then 
Gino- Cham; and by bis Daughter the Empire was 
convey*d to her Huſband 7A ME RLA NM E the Short Hiſtory 
Great, who made indeed ſo great a Figure in the / Tamerlane 
World, that he is reckon'd equal to Cyrus, or Alex- the Great. 
ander, He was born 4. D. 1335. He was Maſter 
of all the Learning of thoſe Days, and was of a moſt 
gentle, mild, and affable Temper, attended with 
a natural Greatneſs and Heroic Spirit and Yalour. 
He was an Enemy to [dolatry, and gave Liberty of 
Conſcience to all who worſhipped G OD, the Creator 
of all Things; wherefore GO D bleſſed him with 
wonderful Succeſs in his Enterprizes For, under his 
Chriſtian General Axalla, he ſubdued the Muſcovites; 
after that China, and made the Kings thereof tribu- 
tary to him, and deſtroyed Idolatry there. After 
this he defeated the Tur#s, and took their Sultan 
Bajazet Priſoner, and reproached him for fighting 
againſt the Chriftian [ntere/l, Hereupon moſt of 
the Provinces of Aſia ſubmitted to this new Con- 
querer : Then he made War upon the Sultan of 
Egypt, and conquer'd the Country, with the greateſt 
Part of Africa, Syria, Fudæa, &c. and paid the 
higheſt Reverence and Devotion to Chri/f at his 
Sepulchre in Feruſalem. He extended his Conqueſt 
to the Indies, and founded there the Empire of the 
Moguls, He died in the 66 Year of his Age, 
A. D. 1425. The great Maurice of Naſſau, Prince 
of Orange, always carried the Hiſtory of him in his 
Pocket, and preferr'd it to Cæſgar's Commentaries, or 
Kenophon's Cyropædia. Tis ſaid he ſubdued more 
Countries in 8 Years, than the Romans did in 800. 
After him there were about ſix Succeſſors, the laſt of 
whom was Demir-Cham 1540, or thereabouts. In 
Eaſtern Tartary, Bohun names a Catalogue of ſix 
Kings, who reign'd from A. D. 1550 to Cham- Hi, 
the laſt, who began to reign over Tartary and China 
in 1661, and in 1680 he perfected the Conqueſt of 
China, and was reckon'd to be the greateſt Prince in 
the World. | „ | 
Tue Empire of the MOGULS in India was Of the Empire 
founded, as I faid, by Tamerlane, who was the firſt of the Moguls. 
Emperor thereof. His Son Miracha ſucceeded in 
* 


Ay 
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Hiftory. 


Of Japan. 


1 WW HISTORY. 
A. D. 1405. After him nine others ſucceeded to the 


Crown; of which the laſt Bardour-Chah began to 
reign A. D. 1708. | 


Of the Chineſe THE CHINESE ſuppoſe that the firſt Man was 


their firſt Governor, was calPd Puoncuus, and had 
his Origin from ſomewhat like an Egg. How this 
Country was firſt peopled is uncertain, The firſt 
King they ſpeak of with any Certainty is Fohius or 


Fabi, who ſome think was Noah. *Tis faid he was 


ſucceeded by Ainungus 2730 Years before Chriſi. 
Yuus was the laſt of the elected Emperors, and 
founded the Imperial Race of Hiaa, which was about 
2207 Years before Chriſt. This continued in a Line 
of 17 Emperors; to which the Family of Xanga ſuc- 
ceeded, about 1766 Years before Chriſt. This pro- 
duced 28 Emperors, and laſted till about 1122 Years 
before Chriſt ; when the Family of Cheva ſucceeded, 
which produced 37 Emperors, and ended 246 Years 
before Chriſt. This was ſucceeded by the Family of 
Civa or Aus, in the Year before Chriſt 206 : This 
by the Family of Hana, which laſted to A. D. 264. 
This was ſubdued by that of Cyna, which laſted till 
A. D. 419, in 5 Kings. Then the Family of Tanga 
follow'd, which laſted till 4. D. 618. Theſe were 
ſucceeded by the Race of Sunga, which govern'd till 
A. D. 1278, when the Tartars after 73 Years War, 
ſubdued the Empire, extirpated the Family, and 
founded a new one, call'd [yvena, which laſted till 
A. D. 1368 ; when the Tartars were expelled, and 
one Aunguons founded the Race of Taicinge, who 
held the Throne till A. D. 1644; when the Tartars 
again conquered the Country, and ſet up their Great 
Cham Xunchius, who was ſucceeded by his Son Cham- 
Hi, in 4 D. 1661, as before related in the Hiſtory 
of Great Tartary. "OO 
" FAPANM is a mighty Empire, the Court far 
outſhining any in Europe ; but becauſe this and 


was not diſcoyer'd till the 16 Century, or about 


A. D. 1540, we have no Account of the Gene- 
alogy and Succeſſion of Emperors, but that they 
are great and abſolute Lords, and are adored by their 
Subjects. 


In 
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In AMERTIC A the ſeveral Nations and Coun- Of American 
tries difcover'd by the Europeans are under their ac 
Government. Thus Mexico, great Part of Granada, 
Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Part of Paraguay, &ci 
belong to the Spaniards : And New England, York, 
Penſilvania, Ferſey, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, &c. 
to the Engliſb: And other Countries and Iſlands to 
the French, Dutch, ; \ 
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Of PHYSIOL O GY, or Na- 
ruzar PHILOSOPHY. 


HYSIOLOGY, according to its De- 
24 rivation, ſignifies a Diſcourſe concerning 
2 Nature, or the Nature of Bodies in gene- 
> Tal; and hence it is uſed to denote that 
s Science or Study which enquires into and 

inveſtigates the Cauſes, Properties and Effects of all 
Natural Bodies objected to our Sight, or falling under 
the Cognizance of any of our Senſes. For this Rea- 
ſon this Study has long been call'd Phy/ics, and Phile- 
fephy, or more commonly, Natural Philsophy ; and 
thoſe who are ſkill'd therein are call'd Phy/iologi/ts, 

Naturaliſis, and Natural Philoſophers. 
Its Subject. THE Sutjed of this moſt excellent Science being 
no leſs than the wide and almoſt boundleſs Field of 
Senſible Nature, the Science itſelf muſt needs be ex- 
ceding great, and of the laßt Importance, of which 
we ſhall proceed to give the following ſhort yet com- 

prehenſive Sketch. 

I, Parts. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY then may be 
Smatolegy. properly divided into Four Parts, viz. (1.) Somatology, 
| which contemplates the Nature of Matter in general, 
and its Properties, Accidents and various Modifica- 
Uranolng y. tions in all Natural Bodies. (2.) Uranology, which 
diſcourſeth of the Conſtitution of the Heavens, and the 
4 great Bodies of the Sun, Moon and Planets therein. 
l Aero log y. (3.) Aerology, which treats of the Nature of the At- 
Geology mofphere, and the various Meteors thereof. (4.) Geo- 
„Very, which takes a View of the Earth and Sea, with 


1 all their various Productions. 
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07 SOMATOLOGY. 


S$OMATOLOGYis (according to its Ehm) 07 — 
the Doctrine of Natural Bodies, and conſiders the 
Original and Eſſential Properties of Matter, of which 
they are varioutly compoſed. 

MATTE R itſelf is that which we generally call Of Matter. 
the Sub/tance of Things, or that of which all Things 
do conſiſt, under different Forms and Modes. 

THE Properties of Matter or Body are twofold, I. Properties, 
viz. (I.) Eſſential and common to all Bodies. (2.) Spe Eſſential or 
cific and Accidental, which happen to Bodies not ne- Accidental. 
ce//arily from the Nature of Matter, but 21 and 
comparatively only. 

TE Eſſential Properties. of all Bodies or Matter Eſential Pro- 
are theſe, (I.) Extenſion, for all Matter is extended. perties, 

(2. ) Solidity, for every Particle of Matter is impene- 
trable. (3. ) Divijibility, for all Matter may be divi- 

ded into ſtill leſſer Parts. (4.) Mobility, for all Bodies 

are capable of Motion. (5. ) Figurabilliy, all Bodies 
having ſome Form or Figure. (6.) Gravity, for all 
Bodies have ſome Weight. (7.) Menſurability, for all 
Bodies have ſome Dimenſions. (8.) Inactiviiy, for no 
Matter can act or move of itſelf. (9.) Ubzety, for 

all Bodies occupy ſome Place. (10.) Durability, for 

no Part of Matter can be annihilated. 

EXTENSION is the Quantity of Bult or Size of Novem 
into which the Particles of Matter are diſpoſed, or 
extended ; for there is no Body which has not Length, 

Breadth and T hickneſs, which make what we call the 
Extenſion of Bodies. 

SOLIDITY is that Property of Body, whereby Solidiry. 
it excludes all others out of the Place which it poſſeſ- | 
"ſeth; for no two Bodies can poſſibly be in one and 
the ſame Place at the ſame time. Hence the Matter 
of the /ofteſt Bodies is equally ſlid with that of the 
hardeſt : Thus a cubic Inch of Water will no more than 
a cubic Inch of Adamant be compreſs'd into leſs than a 
cubic Inch of Space. 

DIVISIBILITY is a Property of Matter Djviſ6bility. 
which follows from the laſt ; for ſince two Particles 
of Body cannot exiſt together, or in the ſame Place, 

| | | tis 
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Mability. 


F gur ability . 


Gravity and 
Altraction. 


aso r. 
*tis neceſſary they ſhould exiſt ſeparately, or in differ- 


ent Places; and ſo may be conſidered as diſtinct or ſe- 
parate from each other, which is all that is meant by 


their being divided. The actual Diviſion of Matter 


is very ſurpriſing, as is manifeſt from the Nature of 
Odours, Perfumes, Tinctures, Light, and ſeveral other 
Experiments on Bodies. And the Infinite Diviſibility 
of Matter is eaſily proved by Geometry. | 
MOBILITY is a Property which follows from 


the Diviſibility of Matter, and its being finite ; for 


fince Matter is diviſible into Parts, and does not fill 
all Space, *tis poſſible for one Part of Matter to be 
made to change its Place, or be removed from one 
Part of abſolute Space to another, which is call'd Mo- 
tion, or local Motion of a Body. ge 

FIGUR ABILITY is that univerſal Property 
of Body, whereby it is neceſſitated to appear in or 
put on ſome Shape or Form or other ; for ſince all 
Particles of Matter are finite, they muſt be contain'd 
within certain Bounds or Extremities, which muſt 


have ſome kind of Mode or Faſhion ; which as it re- 


ſults from mere Contingency, is infinitely various, 
and is call'd the Formality or Modification of Bodies. 

GRAVTTTY is that univerſal Diſpoſition of Mat- 
ter whereby a leer Part is carried towards the Cen- 
ter of any greater Part; thus all Parts of Matter, or 
Bodies on the Earth's huge Surface, have a Tendency 
to deſcend to its Center or Middle Part : And this is 
call'd their Neight; and Gravitation in the leſſer 


Body, but Attraction in the greater; becauſe it does, 


as it were, attract and draw that leſſer Body to itſelf. 
Some diſtinguiſh Attraction into that of Coheſion and 
Gravitation. Attraction of Coheſion is that whereby 
very minute Bodies, or the Particles of the ſame Hody 
are mutually drawn towards one another, and made 


to cohere and /{ick together. The Sphere of this At- 


traction is very ſmall, for it act only upon Contact, 


or at very ſmall Diſtances, and in Proportion to the 


Surfaces of the attracting Bodies, Attraction of Gra- 
vitation is that whereby larger Bodies attract and act 
upon one another, whoſe Sphere of Attraction is very 
great. This Attraction is always proportional to the 
Quantity of Matter in Bodies, and decreaſes as the 

| ; | Squares 


or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Squares of the Diſtances between the Centers of at- 

tracting Bodies 7ncrea/e. 8 ps 
ELECTRICITY is a kind of Attraction and 

Repulſſon of very light Bodies alternately, by certain 

poliſh'd Surfaces chafed or heated by Rubbing, or 

Friction: Thus Glaſs, Sealing-Max, 45 

cious Stones, attract and repel Feathers, Hairs, Stratus 


and other light Bodies at conſiderable Diſtances, as 


known by common Experiments. Note, if a Glaſs 


Tube be emptied of Air, it loſes its Electrical Qua- 


i So 
MAGNETISM is another very ſurpriſing Spe- 
cies of Attraction, which that FH call'd the Load- 


ſtone is endow'd with. Every one knows its ſtrange 
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Electricity. 


mber, and Pre- 


Magnet iſin. 


Power of attracting and repelling Iron; and the Vir= 


tue it communicates to the Mariner's Compaſs, where- 
by it is determin'd to point to, or very near the North 
Pole, te, the Magnet loſes its Quality by being 
made 9 in the Fire. | | | | 

GRAVITY is diſtinguiſhed into AbJolute and 
Specific, Abſolute Gravity is that which every Body 
has in itſelf imply conſidered ; Specific Gravity is that 
which is conſidered in a Body compar'd with the Gra- 
vity of any other, and is ſaid to be either greater, 


Abfolate and 
Specific Gra- 
wvity. 


equal to, or leſſer than it: Thus if the Gravity of fine 


Gold be 11, and that of fine Silver 6, the Specific 


Gravities of Gold and Silver are ſaid to be to each 
other as 11 to 6. Note, in Spaces void of Air all 
Bodies gravitate alike ; or a Feather and a Stone, being 


jet fall together, deſcend with equal Velocity or Swift- . 


neſs. 

17 ENSURABILITY is another univerſal 
Property of Bodies; for as all Bodies are extended 
into the Dimenſions of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, 
ſo it is poſſible for the Contents or Quantity of Space 
included within thoſe Dimenſions, or under the Extre- 
mities of thoſe Bodies, to be compared, and the Ratio 
or Proportion between them found and determin'd ; 


Menfurability. 


which is call'd the Wenſuration, or Meaſuring of Bo- 


dies. % 
INACTIVITY or Paſjveneſs of Matter, is it 
Diſpoſition to abide or continue in its State of Mation 
or Re/t, till it is made to alter the ſame by the Aclion 
"00 
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Of the Laws 
of Nature. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


of ſome external Force. And from this Principle are 
deduc'd thole Laws of Aforion, which are call'd the 
Laws of Nature by Sir Jſaac Newton, viz. 

Law I. All Bodies continue in their State of Ref 
or Motion, uniformly in a right Line, till they are 
obliged to change that State by the Impreſſion of ex- 
ternal Forces. Thus a heel! whirl'd round would 
always continue that circular Motion, were it not for 
the Reſiſtance it meets with from the Air, and Friction 
of the Axle. e | 

Law II. All Change of Motion is proportional to 
the Power of the Force which cauſes it, and in the 
fame Direction with the ſaid Force. This Law is as 
evident as that every Ef is proportionable to its 
Cauſe. | 

Law III. Re-aton is always equal and contrary 
to Action; for when one Body acts on another, that 
other Body re- acis with equal Force upon the firſt, and 
in a contrary Direction. Thus when a Sledge ſtrikes 
the Anvil, the Anvil returns an equal Stroke on the 
Skdge, and makes it rebound. So when an Horſe 
draws a Stone with a Rope, the Rope being equally 
ſtrain'd throughout, plainly argues the Stone ſtretches 
it equally with the Horſe, and therefore draws the 
Horſe as much as the Horſe draws it; and therefore 


ſince theſe Forces are equal and contrary, they would 


Ubiety. 


Space. 


A Vacuum. 


empty Space, which the Philoſophers -call a 


deſtroy one another, 7. e. neither Horſe nor Stone 
would move, were it not that the Horſe obtains an ad- 
ditional Force, by puſhing or thruſting himſelf for- 
wards againſt the Ground. 

UBIETY is that Aection of all Bodies, whereby 
they neceſſarily take up and poſſeſs ſome Place, or Part 
of Space. 

SPACE is a mere aid, infinitely extended every 
Way; or it is that Part of the Univerſe in which 20- 
thing exiſts, or is entirely empty of all Matter. And 
though all Bodies muſt occupy or fill ſome Part of this 
infimte Vaid of Space, and which is call'd their Place; 
yet fince Matter is not infinite, it cannot fill infinite 
Space completely, but there will be ſome pr oo of 

acuum, 
though the French (who have a Superſtitious Philoſophy 
as well as Religion) are abſurd enough to deny this 
moſt evident Truth. | " DU & - 
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. DURABILITY, or Duration of Matter, may Durability. 


be reckon'd another of its Properties; fince 'tis cer- 
tain, that though the Form and Texture of Bodies may 


de any how de/troy'd and chung d, yet their Subflance 


cannot be ' de/troy'd, chang'd, nor diminiſbd in the 
leaft ; for to annibilate or reduce Matter to mere Ne- 
thing is as much an Iinpolſibility, as to produce it from 


mere Nothing; and both in the Nature of Things as 


abſurd to ſuppoſe, as Motion in an abſolute Plenum, or 
any other Inconſiſtency imaginabſe. 5 


Tr Specific or Accidental Properties, which "are Of the Specific 


called the Qualities of Natural Bodies, are next to be 
configer'd, and are theſe, v7. (3.) Light. (2.) Co- 
lours.. (3.) Sound. (4.) Denſity and Rarity. '(5:) 


Tranſparency and Opacity, (6.) Harneſs and Softnefs., 


(7.) Rigidity and Flexibility. (S.) Confiftence and Flui- 
dity.” (9.) Heat and Cold. (To.) Humidity and Sit- 
city. (TI.) Elafticity. (12.) Otours and Sapours. 
__ ZIGHT is the Quality of that ſort of Matter we 
call Fire, which renders all Objects from whence it 
proceeds piſbie, as well as thofe which receive it. It 
confiſts of very fmall Particles, which come from the 
luminous or radiant Body in right Lines to the Eyes, 


With fuch' an zncrearble Vekrity, that the Light arrives 


to us from the San in about ſęeven Minutes and a 
half, which is abvut 8T000000 Miles, which is near 


200000 Miles in a Second of Time, The Surfaces of 


moſt Bodies refet? Light, by which Means they be- 
come f7ble and wonrd ; for thoſe which reflect none 
appear Aar, and black. Light in paſting through any 
Medium, as Air, Water, Claßt, &c. is refracted, or 


or Accidental 
P rope? ties of 
Matter. 


Of Light. 


broke out of its ſtrait Courſe into another, which is 


nearer the Perpendicular of the Surface, if a thicker 
Medium”; but farther from it, if into a thinner Me- 
dium, And this Refrangibility of a Ray of Light is 
different in the ſeveral Parts of it, according to the dif- 
ferent Colours contained therein ; of which we ſhall 
next fpeak. FR | s 

COLOUR is that Quality of Bodies whereby they 
appear of fome certain Hue or Complexion ; and which 


Cobur. 


is better known than deſcribed. The Colours of Bo- 


dies are all of them from the Rays of Light originally, 


and exiſt therein in the following Order; 1 Red, 2 
384 ; X 


Orange, 
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Sound. 


Ec ho. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


Orange, 3 Yellnu, 4 Green, 5 Blue, 6 Indigo, 7 Vio- 
let. When Light is refracted, as through a Priſm, c. 
the Red-colour'd Rays fall loweſt, and the Violet the 
higheſt, the others fill the intermediate Spaces ; all 
which are, in reſpect of Quantity, in a Muſical or 
Harmonical Ratio; and Bodies only appear Red, Yel- 
law, Blue, &c. becauſe the Matter of which they con- 
fiſt reflects a greater Quantity of Red, Yellow, Blue, 
&c. Rays than of others; and thoſe Bodies which reflect 
promiſcuouſiy all the Rays which fall on them appear 
I7hite ; and thoſe which reflect none appear Black, as 
has been ſaid. | - 8 

SOUND is an Eyed cauſed by ſtriking of a "a 
rous Body ; for the tremulous Motion of the Parts 
occaſioned thereby agitates the Air, and produces ſuch 
Undulations or Pulſes thereof as are like to Waves in 
Water; theſe ſtriking on the Drum of the Ear excite 
the Idea of Sound in the Brain by means of the Optic 
Nerve. It is propagated in concentric Spheres around 


the ſounding Body. The Air is the Medium of Sound, 


ſince none can be produced in an exhauſied Receiver 
in an Air-Pump. Sound flies at the rate of 1142 Feet 
in a Second of Time; and may be heard at the Di- 
ſtance of 180 or 200 Miles. Echo is the Reverbera- 
tion or Repercuſſion of a Wave or Pulſe of Air from 
the Surface of Obſtacles, as Vaults, &c. whence fly- 
ing back, it ſtrikes our Ears with the ſame, but more 
obtuſe Sound than the firſt, Of Sounds, there is great 
Variety of Tones, Tunes, or Notes, with reſpect to 
Acuteneſs and Gravity; ſome of which being pleaſant 
and agreeable, are call'd Concords, the others Diſcords ; 
from a various and artful Compoſition of which ariſes 
the Heavenly Art of Muſic. 

DENSITY and RARITY of Bodies are com- 
monly underſtood of their greater or leſſer Quantity 
of Matter contain'd under the ſame Bulk, and there- 


fore the Den/ity of Bodies is in a Ratio compounded of 


the direct Ratio of their Quantities of Matter, and a 
reciprocal Ratio of their Bulks. Thus if A has 8 Parts 
of Matter, and 5 Degrees of Magnitude, and B has 
2 Parts of Matter, and 10 Degrees of Bulk, then the 
Denſity of the Body A will be to that of B, as 2 & 5 


to 8 X 10, that is, as 10 to 80, or as 1 to 8. The 
 Denk- 
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Denſity of Bodies is increaſed by Heat, which by di- 
viding and expanding the Particles of Bodies, does at- 
tenuate and rarify them, and this is call'd Rarifaction. 
On the contrary, Cold, by uniting and combining the 
ſame Particles, doth zhicken and condenſe them, and 
this is call'd Condenſation, and in ſome Caſes, Coagu- 
lation. | Eto, 
TRANSPARENCY is that Quality in Bodies 
whereby they tranſmit Light through their Subſtance, 
and by which means they become thoroughly enlight- 
ened, and Objects are viſible thro' them. Such Bo- 
dies are ſaid to be tranſparent, pellucid, or diaphanans,' 
as Water, Glaſs, Chryſ/tal, &c. WT beet 

OPACITY is the oppoſite Quality of Bodies, and 
thoſe Bodies are ſaid to be ae,, whoſe Subſtance is 
dark and not tranſparent, and is occaſion'd by the 
Light's being obſtructed, or deflected from a right 
Paſſage through them. _ | ' 

HARDNESS is a Quality of ſome Bodies, 
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Tranſparency. 


Opacity; 


Hardueſi. 


ariſing from the mutual Attraction of the moſt mi- 


nute primogenial Particles of Matter, whereby they 
firmly cohere, and are conſolidated ſo cloſe together, 
that they will not yield to the Touch. And the nearer 
the Figure of theſe Particles approaches to the five Re- 
gular Bodies, the ſtronger will be the Attraction, and 
the greater their Coheſion, and the Firmity or Hardneſs 
of the Body thence ariſing, L 

SOFTNESS is ſuch a Texture of Bodies, when 
they yield to the Impreſſion of the Finger, and this in 
various Degrees, the loweſt of which is Liquidity. 

RIGIDITY or Stiffneſs, and FLEXIBL- 


LITT or Pliableneſs in Bodies, do likewiſe depend on 


the Size, Shape, and peculiar Texture of the Particles 

or Corpuſcles of Bodies, which little certain can be 

faid, 15 
FIXITY or Conſiſtence is a Quality of Bodies, 


whereby their Particles do naturally keep the ſame Po- 


fition to each other, and are not to be moved or ſepa- 


Syftneſs. Y 


Rigidity. 


Fixing. 


rated from one another but by ſome coercive external 


Force. This alſo reſults from the Figure, Attraction, 

Contact, &c. of the Conſtituent Particles. OO, 
FLUIDITY is that State of Bodies, by which 
their Particles are always in a Flow, and are diſpoſed 
F--2 VVV 


Fuidity. 
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Heat and Cold. 


Of PHYSTOLOGY; 


to move indifferently in any Direction upon the leaſt 
Impreſſion. This proceeds from the exceeding Small- 
neſs, Roundneſs and Lubricity . of the conſtituent Par- 
ticles thereof; as of Fire, Water, &c. Fluids and 
Liguids differ in this, that the latter zwetteth or flicketh 


to the Finger or Part which. touches it, whereas the 


former doth not; as Sand, &c. is a Fluid, but not a 
Liquid. „ | | 
HEAT and COLD are the moſt general and 
obvious Qualities in Bodies. The former confiſts in a 
great Agitation, and violent inteſtine Motion of the 
Particles of hot Bodies, which acting on us, excites 
that Idea in our Minds. On the contrary, Cold pro- 
ceeds from the [nadivity and motionleſs State of the 


Particles of cold Bodies. Heat may ariſe from ſuch a 


Degree in Bodies as to render the Particles lumi nous 
and Fluid, which is call'd a Flame of Fire; and Cold 
may be augmented ſo far as to render fluid Bodies fix*d 


aud ſolid, which is calPd Congelation or Freezing ; thus 


Eleflicity. 


Water we ſee is congeaÞd or frozen into Ice. 


HUMIDITY arifes from a Mixture of Equid 
Particles with thoſe of a d Nature in Bodies. And 
thus by exhaling and evaporating this Quantity of /:- 
guid Matter from Bodies, their Moiſturè ceaſeth, and 
they are ſaid to be dry, or in a State of Siccity, which 
is deficient of all liquid Particles. | 
ELASTICITY is that which we vulgarly call 
Springineſs in ſome Bodies; by this Quality they do, 
when bended or preſsd, immediately return to their 
firſt Figure or Form, of their own accord. This Pro- 
perty is more or leſs in all Bodies; but none are per- 


fectly elaſtic, or which recover their Figure with the 
ſame Force they loſt. The Cauſe of Elaſticity depends 


on a ſpecial Configuration, Mode, and Attratiion of 


the Parts of Elaſtic Bodies. 


Odours. 


'ODOURS of. Bodies are thoſe exceeding fine 
and inviſible Parts which continually fly off the odori- 


ferous Body, and perfume the Air around with Smells 


and Scents of various kinds; theſe Efuvia (as they 
are call'd) arriving at our No/tr:/s, affect the Olfadory 
Nerve, and thereby excite the Ideas of Odours and 


Smells in our Minds. 


S A.- 
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SAPOURS or Taſtes are, in like manner, Ideas 


. \ 


rais'd in the Mind by means of certain Saporific Par- 
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8 apours. 


ticles in Bodies affecting the Nervous Papille of the 


Tongue, which are the Organs of Ta/tes. 
Of URANOLOGY. 


URANOLOGY, or what I have elſewhere call'd 


Coſmology, is the ſecond great Part of Natural Philo- 


Of Uranobgy, 
ar Cofmalogy. 


/opby, and is the Doctrine of the Heavens and Ethe- 


real Regions above the Atmoſphere of Air, in and 
through which the great and ſplendid Bodies of the 
Sun, the Planets, the Comets, and the Stars are ſeen 


to move, which there become the Subject of this Part 


of Phy/zology. Uranology then may be conſidered under 
the following Branches, viz. (1.) Heliography, which 
treats of the Sun. (2.) Selenzgraphy, which treats of 


the Moon. { 3.) Planetography, which treats of the 


Plants. (4) Cometogrephy, which treats of the Co- 
mets. (5.) Aftrography, which treats of the Fix'd 
Stars; of which in order. 1 oh 

HELIOGRAPHY is the Philoſophical Doc- 
trine of the Sun, which is briefly ſumm'd up under the 
following Articles. (I.) The Sun is the Center of a 
Syſtem of ſix great Bodies call'd Planets, which con- 
unually move around him. (2.) The Sun is the Foun- 
tain of native Light and Heat, which is communica- 


Hel:ozraphy, 
or D-&rine of 
the Sun. | 


ted from him to the Planets. (3.) His Diameter is 


computed to be 822148 £ng/i/h Miles, and his ſolid 
Content 29097 I000000000000 Miles, (4.) The 
Quantity of Matter in his Body is to that in the Earth 
as 10000000 to 59. (5.) The Weigbt of Bodies on his 
durface to their Weight here, as 10000 to 435 (6.) 
His Denſity to that of the Earth, as 1 to 4. (7.) On 
his Surface appear certain dark Spots called Maculæ 
Soares, which often change their Place, Number and 
Magnitude ; but what they are is not known. (8.) 
If thoſe Spots are really in the Sun's Body, they prove 
him to have a Motion about his Axis in about 25 Days 


and 6 Hours, elſe he hath none. (9.) His daily MA.. 


lian, from Eaſt to Meſt, is not real, but apparent, 


ariſing from the true Motion of the Earth on which 


we live, | | 
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| Selerrgraphy, 


or Der 2 ine of 
the Moon. 


Planetography 


or Doctrine of | 


the Planets. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY. 
 SELENOGRAPHY hath for its Subject a 
Deſcriprion of the Moon pertaining to our Earth; for 
though there be other Moons in the Planerary Syſtem, 
et they are not conſiderable enough to be mention'd 
with this great (cho' ſecondary) Luminary. In the Moon 
then ue obſerve, (I.) That her Body is dark, uneven, 
herical, and like to our Earth in Matter and Form, 
2.) T hat the bright Parts are the more eminent and 
illumin'd Parts of Land, as Mountains, Iſlands, &c. 
(3 The dark Parts are thought to be Seas, Lates, 
ales, &c. which reflect no Light. (4.) * Tis ſaid by 


ſome there is an Atmoſphere of Air about her; and if 


ſo, then (5.) There is Wind, Clouds, Rain, and all 
other. Meteors as here. (G.) And of conſequence the 
Moon is inhabited by rational as well as various other 
Animals. (7.) The Diameter of the Moon is about 
2175 Englyh Miles, her Circumference 6829, her Su- 
perficies 14855440 /quare Miles, and her folid Con- 
tent 5386333000 ſolid or cubic Miles. (8.) The Moon 
revolves about the Earth, with a very irregular and el- 
liptic Motion, in about 27 D. 7 H. 43' at a Mean 
Rate, from Wef? to Eaſt. (q.) The Mean Diurnal 
Arch, deſcribed by the Moon, is therefore 30® 100 of 
the Ecliptic. (10.) By this means ſhe appears to riſe 


and ſet each Day about an Hour later than another. 
(11.) According to the different Poſition of the Moon 


in her Orb, with reſpeA to the Sun and Earth, ſhe 
uts on various Aſpects or Phaſes, as new, horn'd or 
cornuted, biſected or dichotomiz'd, gibbous and full. 
(12.) And ſince the Moon never appears at the ſame 
Diſtance from the Sun of a different Face, tis plain 
ſhe muſt ons a Diurnal Motion about her own Axis, 
compleated in the very ſame time as her Periodical or 
Menſtrual Revolution about the Earth is. ( 13.) So that 
7 Lunarians have their Days and Months of equal 
ength. | | 
 PLANETOGRAPHY is a Deſcription of the 
Natural Afettions and Phenomena of the Planets: 
The Principal of thoſe which are common to all of 
them, are as here ſet down. (I.) They all revolve 


about the Sun as the Center of the Syſtem, viz. Mer- 


eury >, Venus . , the Earth , Mars 4, Jupiter U, 


Saturn „; and in the Order from the Sun as they are 
2 4 ; here 


or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


here named. (2.) The Form of all their Orbs is EI. 
tical, ſome more than others. (3.) In their Orbs they 
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deſcribe Areas (by a Line drawn to the Sun) proportional 
to the Times. (4.) Their Velocity is always recipro- 


cally as their Diſtance from the Sun, in any Point of 


their Orbs. (5.) The Attraction or Action of the Sun, 


at each of them, is reciprocally as the Squares of the 
Diſtances from the Sun. (G.) The real Motion of them 


all is from JF? to Eaſt, tho' ſometimes they appear to 
move from Eaſt to M̃ſt; and ſometimes they appear 
not to move at all: And thus they are ſaid to be direct, 
retrograde, and ſtationary. (7.) The Earth, Fupiter, 
and Saturn, are many times eclipſed by the Interpoſi- 
tion of their Moous between the Sun and themſelves, 
which are ſometimes partial, ſometimes total, and 
ſometimes central Eclipſes. (8.) The Orbit of the 


Earth, or that in which the Sun appears to move, is 


called the Ecliptic, which is divided into twelve equal 
Parts, call'd Signs, viz. Aries, the Ram Y; Taurus, 
the Bull 8; Gemini, the Twins ; Cancer, the 
Crab s; Leo, the Lion &; Virgo, the Virgin W; 
Libra, the Balance ; Scorpio, the Scorpion m; Sa- 
gittarius, the Archer ; Capricornus, the Goat y; 
Aquarius, the Waterer ; Piſcis, the Fiſh #- (9.) 
The Orbs of the other Planets are not in the Plane 
of the Ecliptic, but are differently inclin'd thereto in 
a certain Angle. (10.) The Common Interſettion of 
thoſe Planes, with the Plane of the Ecliptic, is called 
the Line of Nodes; becauſe, (11.) The Extremities 


of theſe Lines in the Ecliptic are called the Nodes, 
where the Planet aſcends or deſcends below the Plane 


of the Ecliptic; the former is called the Dragon's 
Head &, and the other the Dragon's Tail 8. (12.) 
The Point in the Orb, moſt diſtant from the Sun, is 
called the Aphelium, and that neareſt the Perrihehum : 


Beſides theſe general Things, the Planets have each 


ſome Peculiarities. | 

Saturn has a moſt ſurprizing Phenomenon, call'd his 
Ring, which, like the annular Border of a Pewter 
Diſh, encompaſſes his Body at the Diſtance of 21000 
Miles, and its Breadth is as much more. 


Saturn's Ring. 
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Jupiter's Bes. Fupiter has the Appearance of Belts girding his 
| Body; concerning which there are various Conjec- 
tares, but nothing certainly known. Og. 
Fupiter, Mars, and Venus, are alſo obſerved to have 
The Satellites dark Spots on their Diſk, | „0 
f Ju 1 LEAR Earth, Fupiter, and Saturn, have a Syſtem 
piter and | l ; | | 
5s Ko of Secondary Planets, call'd the Satellites or Moons; 
the Earth 1, Jupiter 4, and Saturn 5, whoſe Di- 
flances and Periodical Times are as here ſet down. 


CE ID HM. 
1 Satellite 1: 18: 27) Diſtant in ( 55 


1 2 3 : 13 : 134 Semedia- from his 
Jupiter's 3 — 7 I 42 (meters of 8 Center. 
| 4 16 : 16 : 32 ) Jupiter ( 253 
1 Satellite 1: 21: 18 Diſtant ing 1487 
72 2 : 17 : 41 Semidia- \ 23 from 
daturn's 3 4 : 12 : 25 >weters 33 YSSaturn's 
4 ———15 : 22: 41\ Saturn's 8 Center. 


79: 22: 40 Ring 2378. 
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26 _ + f PHYSIOLOGY, 


Cometography, COMETOGRAPHY is the Doctrine of Comer: 
or Doctrine of or Blazing Stars; their Bodies are ſaid to be /olid, 
tbe Comets. compact, fix d, and durable Subſtances ; they are but a 
different kind of Planets, and move about the Sun in 

Orbs vaſtly elliptical and excentric, ſome more ſo than 

others; and therefore their periodical Revolutions are 

very great for the moſt part, the leaſt we know being 

75 x Years. There are three Sorts of Comets (1.) 

Cometa Crinita, having a Tail like that of an Horſe. 

(2.) Cometa Barbata, having a Tail like a Beard, 

(3.) Cometa Enſiformis, having a Tail like a Sword. 

_ 'The Tails of Comets are ſuppoſed to be owing to ſome 

unctuous Matter of their Bodies, which by the Sun is 
prodigiouſly heated and rarified, and made to fly off 

in a feery blazing Vapour, growing ſtill wider and 

thinner towards its Extremity ; their Bodies are diſ- 

covered to have an Atmoſphere about them ; and theſe 

are the principal Matters yet known of Comets, which 

are related here. ö 

Aftrography, , ASTROGRAPHY deſcribeth the Fixed Stars, 
the Stars. whoſe chief Phenomena are, (1.) That they are infinite 
| in Number, at leaſt innumerable, conſider'd all together. 
(2.) The Number of viſible ones is not great, being 

not above 400 or 500 in a clear dark Night. (3.) 

Theſe, together with all that can be diſcovered by a 

Teleſcope, are not above 3000. (4.) They all ſhine 

with their native and proper Light, and appear as 

Points only on account of their immenſe Diſtances, 

(5.) They are therefore ſuppoſed very reaſonably to 

be ſo many Suns, each having a Sytem of Planets and 

Comets about him like our Sun. (G.) Some new Stars 

appear, and other Stars have diſappeared or been ex- 

tinguiſhed, which are by ſome reckon'd to have been 

the Planets or Comets belonging to ſome of the neareſt 

Fixed Stars or Suns. (7.) The Galaxy or Milky Way 

is produced by the united Luſtre of an infinite Number 

of inviſible Stars in that Region. (8.) The fixed Stars 

have a flow Motion about the Poles of the Ecliptic, 

S perform'd in 25920 Years, which Space is called the 
Platonic Nrar. Platonic or Great Tear; after the Expiration of which, 
the Stars and all ſublunary Things return again to their 

firſt State and Places. 


Of 


or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


of LEROLEOET 
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E ROLOGTiö a Phyſiobgical Deſcription of the Of Aerolgy, 
Atmoſphere or Body of Air environing the Earth on and its Parts. 


every Part, and of all the Meteors in and produced 
by it. This Part is therefore divided into the follow- 
ing Branches. (I.) Aerography, which treats of the 
Atmoſphere, or Air in general. (2.) Anemography, 
which treats of the Winds, (3.) Meteorography, 
which treats of the Meteors, and other Cele/tial Phe- 
nomena. | 
AEROGRAPHY deſcribes the Nature, Proper- 
ties, and various Affections of the Atmoſphere or Air, 
which are reducible to the following Heads. (1.) 
The Atmoſphere is that huge Body or Shell of Air, 
which incloſes the Earth all around, and extends to a 
conſiderable Height, vi. about 40 or 45 Miles. (2.) 
The Denſitiy of the Air gradually decreaſes as its 


Aeregrapby, or 
Dactrine of the 
Atmoſphere. 


Height increaſes. (3.) The Particles of Air are ſo 


very fine, and of ſuch a Nature, as to render the 
whole Body of Air pellucid or diaphanous to that 


Degree as to be ixviſible. (4.) The Air is alſo fluid, 


but not congealable like Water. (5.) It is capable of 
being rarified and condenſed, to a very great Degree. 
(6.) It is very elaſtic, or endued with an elaſtic Power 
or Force. (7.) The Weight of the Air is very great, 
no leſs than 2000 16. on every Square Foot of the 


Earth's Surface. (8.) From the Preſſure of which 


the Mercury riſes in the Barometer, and the Water in 
the Pump, &c. (9.) It is the Medium of all Sound ; 
for a Bell ſtruck in an exhauſted Receiver cannot be 
heard. (10.) It is the Medium which diffuſes Light; 
for were there no Atmoſphere to refract the Sun's Rays 
all around, the Heavens would appear as dark in the 
Day- Time as at Night; and the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars only would appear viſble. (II.) It is the 
Means of Life, inaſmuch as by its Preſſure and Ela- 


ſlicity it ruſhes into and diſtends the Lungs, and keeps 


them playing in Inſpiration and Expiration. (12.) 
It communicates a Vital Principle or Spirit to Animals, 
which the Fire deſtroys; for no Creature can live in 
aduſt or burnt Air, or ſuch as have paſs'd thro? the Fire. 
13.) It is neceſſary for Vegetation; for Plants and 
; Trees 
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Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


Trees refpire the Air, on which their Vegetative Life 
depends.  (14:) It is an univerſal Menſtruum, which 
diffolves all Bodies in Time, and reduces their Sub- 
ſtances to new Forms ; as Iron into Ruſt, Copper into 
Verdigreaſe, &c. „„ N 
ANEMOGRAPHY is the Phy/iological Doctrine 
of the Niad. (1.) The Vind is nothing but a Stream 
or Current of Air, as a River is of Water. (a.) Any 
thing which deſtroys or diſturbs the Eęuilibrium of 


the Air may be the Cauſe of Wind; as Heat, Erup- 


Meteorography, 


JV. amen. 


tions of Japours, Rarefattions and Condenſations, Fall 
of Rains, Preſſure of the Clouds, &c. (3.) The 
Minds have various Qualities; forme being violent, 
others gentle; ſome hot, others cold; ſome conſtant, 
others mutable; ſome moiſten and diſſolve, others dry 
and zhicken; ſome raiſe Rain, others diſperſe it; 
ſome intermittent and unequal, others ſereue and ſmaoth, 
&c. (4.) Some Winds blow conitantly. from one 
Quarter, and are call'd Genera! Trade-Minds; as on 
each Side the Egudtor to near 30 Degrees Latitude, 
in the Atlantic, Etbiqpic, and Pacific Oceans: Which 
proceeds from the Sun's rarifying the Air over thoſe 
Parts, and the flowing in of the denſer Air from the 
diſtant Parts of each Hemiſphere. (5.) Some Minds 
blow only one Half or ene Quarter of the Year one 
Way, and then the contrary, which are call'd Man- 
foons, or Periodical Trade-Winds ; thele are found in 
the Arabian, Indian, and Chineſe Seas ; for the Cauſe 
whereof ſee the Philoſophical Grammar. (0 The 
Felocity of Wind is at the Rate of 50 or 60 Miles in a 
great Storm, and a common briſk Wind about 15 Miles 
an Hour; and ſome move not one Mile an Hour. 
(J.) The Uſe of the Wind is very great, in cooling and 
cleanſing the Air from all poiſonous Contagions, and peſli- 
lential Exhalations ; and thereby keeping it pure and 
healthful. The Winds alſo carry the Clouds, and di- 
ſtribute the Rains to the ſeveral Parts of the Earth; 
with many other excellent Uſes. | 
METEOROGRAPHLY is a Deſcription of the 
Meteors of the Air; as Vapours, Clouds, Rain, 
Thunder, &c. which here follow in Order. 
VAPOURS, of which moſt Meteors proceed, are 
a Body of aqueous Particles ſome-how ſeparated from 
the Surface of the Water, or moiſt Earth, oe 
Action 


U 


or NATURAL. PHILOSOPHY. | 


Action of the Sun's Heat, and are ſo-ſmall as to be 
ſpecifically lighter than Air, into which therefore they, 


riſe and float, and form the Chuds. 
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MISTS and FOGS are a — of Vapmers Miſts and. 
and Exhalations ; the latter as they v1/ibly ariſe and af-' Fogs. 

cend ſrom particular Places, as Rivers,” Lies, Hens, 
Marſbes, &c. and the former as they deſcend and fill 


the Air, and render it more opake than'uſttal: ' 


CLOUDS are nothing elſe but Mifly Vapouys ſuſ- Chak. 


—— 


pended aloft in the Air, and ſoaring on the Wings of 
the Wind: Theſe, when by the Agitation of Winds, 


the Sides of Mountains, or any other Means, t 


are 


driven together, and condenſed” into yet thicker and 


darker Clounds, become ſpecifically heavier than Air, 


Rain. 


and deſcend in Drops uf Rain. 


SNOl is occaſion d from Particles of: VPigoaſs- fs. Snow. 
zen into [icles in the Coll Regions of the higher Air, 


which being heavier than Air, fall down; and irt their 


Deſcent ſeveral of them ſtriking together, c coakſerz and 


form Fleeces of Snow. © 


HAI proceeds from Bags of Rain ae in- Hail. 
to Ice by Nitrous Particles: which they meet with in 


their Deſcent through the inferior Air. 


ICE and FREEZING. are ſuppaſed to be the ce e | 


Effects of Nitrous Particles, which being. arp and ng 
pointed, infinuate themſelves into the Pores of Mater, 
Dew, &c. and do thereby fix, cry/talize,. and. harden 
the Superficies thereof, into: the Subſtance we call Ice, 


and. Fro/ts, &c. 


"THUNDER proceeds from an R Thunder and 


Commixture of the EHuvia or. gon oh fu Lightning... 
the, Air. 


pburous, nitrous, and inflammable Bodies in. 


which ferment, kindle into Flames, and make horrible: 
Exploſions (like Gun-powder). which we, call, Thunder 


and Lightning. 


TRE AURORA BOREAL, IS, or 1 
Lights, are produced alto fro Nitro-ſulpburous Ka- © 
pour, which are thinly ſpread through the Atmoſbhere. 
higher than the Clouds, and by Fermentation take Fire, 
and the, Explfion of one Portion kindling. the next, the 
Flajbes ſ. ucceed one another till all the Yapour within 
their Reach is ſet on Fire, the Streams whereof: will 
appear to converge towards the Zenith of the Spec lator, 


or the Point over our Heads, 


THE 
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Jonis Fatuus: 


The Rain- 


Ha lo. 


Of Geobey, 
and its Parts. 


_ Grography. 


Hydrography. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


TRE /GNIS FATUUS, or Fack-with-a Lan- 
thorn, is ſuppoſed to be nothing but a fat, undtuous and 
fulphurous Vapour, which appears lucid, and is wafted 
about by the Air, near the Earth's Surface, like a Light 
in a Lanthorn. Such like Vapours kindling in the ſe- 
rene Air in the Night, appear like Falling Stars, and 
are therefore ſo call'd. 

Tre RAILN- BOM, one of the fineſt of the Phe- 
nomena of Nature exiſts in falling Rain or Dew, and 
is produced by Reflection and Ręfraction of the Sun's 
Rays in the aqueous Particles; the Manner whereof, 
and the wonderful Properties of the Bow, too large 
and many to be here explain'd, may be ſeen in my 
Philoſophical Grammar. 0 

AL O'S are thoſe Circles which are ſeen ſome- 


times to encompaſs the Sun and Moon, and are often 


variouſly colour d; they always appear in a r/my or 
froſty Sky, and proceed from the Rœfraction only of 
the Light in the Hail- Stones in the Air. The Dia- 
meter is generally about 45 or 46 Degrees. 


GEOLOGY. 


GEOLOGY is a Phyſiological Deſcription of the 
Terraqueons Globe, ſo call'd as conſiſting of Land and 
Water. This Branch of Philaſaphy is divided into 
two others, viz. (1.) Geography, which treats of the 
dry Land, and (2.) Hydrography, which treats of the 
watry Parts of the Globe, and the Properties of Ma- 
ter in general. 

GEOGRAPHY is again ſubdivided into (1. ) 
Geography eſpecially ſo call'd, which treats of the 
Surface of the Land, and all its Particulars. (2.) 
Atineralgy, which treats of Fils, Minerals, Earths, 
&c. in the Bowels of the Earth. (3.) Phytology, 
which treats of the Nature of 22 ; and (4. ) 
* which treats of the various Kinds of Ani- 
mals. | | 

 HYDROGRAPHY alſo conſiders (1.) The Sea, 
its Figure, Tides, Saltneſs, Extent, &c, (2.) The 
DEN of Fountains, Rivers, Lakes, &c. Of all which 
in Order, | 


SPECIAL. 


br NATURAL Purkosoruv. 
SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY. has been diſcourſed 


of, as a Particular Science; I ſhall therefore paſs to 


MINERALOGY, which treats of Subjects dug Mineral). 5 


up out of the Bowels of the Earth, which may be 
reduced to theſe feven Heads. (1. ) Earths. (2.) 
Ores. (3.) Fil. (4.) Minerals. (5.) Metals. 
(6.) Stones. ( 7.) Eæuviæ, and other extraneous 
Bodies. 

EARTHS include all thoſe ſofter earthy A. 
Pances we call Clay, Loam, Marl, Sand ; and the Boles. 
or Earths, as the Terra Fapanica, Lemnia, Armenta, 
&c. all which reſult from the various and different 
Degree, Mixture, and Modification of the Univerſal 


Earths. 


Properties and Specific Qualities of the conſtituent Par- 


ticles of the Matter whereof they conſiſt. | 

ORES are thoſe kinds of Earth which are dug out 
of Mines, containing great Quantities of Metallic Par- 
ticles, and from which Metals are extracted; as Gold 
Ore, Silver Ore, &c. 

FOSSILS, are properly ſpeaking, all Bodies dug 


out of the Earth, concerning which, ſee the FA 


Kingdom under the Title Chemi/try, and the Phils 
fophical Grammar. 

MINERALS are all ſuch Fi Bodies as are 
not inflamable, ductile, or fiiſiblèe; but are hard, brit- 
tl, and may be reduced to Powder, or calcined by 
Fire. They are ſometimes call'd Semi-Metals, as be- 
ing of a middle Nature between Stones and Metals; 
the Principal of theſe are Marca/ite or Biſmuth, An- 
timony, Cinnabar, Ghalk, Coal, &c. to which ſome 
add Mercury or Quick/; Iver. 

METALS are ſimple Foſſi! Bodies, that Juſe or 
become uid by Fire; and by Cold coagulate and har- 
der into a /olid Maſs ; and laſtly are malleable or du- 
file under the Hammer. The Bodies to which this 
Definition belongs in every Part, are but fix, viz. (1.) 
Gold, which is the heavie/t, moſt ductile, malleable, 
fixed and pure of all Bodies; it is eaſier fuſed than 
Iron or Copper; is diſſolvable in no Menſtruum but 
Agua Regia; and is found ſometimes in Glebes or Ore, 


Ores. 


Foffls. 


Minerals. 


Metall. 


Gold. 


and ſometimes in pure Duſi or Grains in the Bottom 


of ſome Rivers in Guinea, &c. (2.) Silver is next to Silver. 


Gold in Purity, Fixity, Ductility or Malleability ; is 


more diticult of Fuſion than Gold or Lead; is diſſol- 
| | vable 


D TE TSS HET; 


* 


Lon. 


Tin. 


Lead. 


Mercury. 


Stones. 
Vulgar. 


Precious. 
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vable in Agua-fortis, but not in Agua- regia; it is ſel- 
dom found pure, moſt often in a kind of ſtony black 
Glebe in the Mines of Peru and Chili. (3.) Copper; 
it is next to Silver in Weight, is very ductile when 
pure ; its Fixity is greater than that of Lead or Tin; 
it is difloluble by all Salt Menſtruums yet known: If 
it be diſſolved in an acid one, it turns Green ; if in 
an alcaline, Red; and in others, Blue. It is the moſt 
elaſtic and ſonorous of all Metals. The richeſt Cop- 
per Ore is in the Mines of Hungary. (4.) Iron; this 
Metal is compounded of a Vitriolic Salt, Sulphur, and 
Earth ill digeſted together. It is the leaſt duct ile, the 
hardeſt and moſt brittle of all Metals. It igniſies long 
&er it fuſes. It is diffoluble by all Menſtruums. It 
is the only Metal ſubject to the Magnetic Power, and - 
has a kind of Magnetic Virtue in itſelf. It is every 
where found in Mines, in a ſtony Glebe, like a Load- 
one. (F.) Tin; this is the lighteſt of all Metals, and 


the /ofte/t except Lead. It has the leaſt Fixity in Fire; 


is eahly fuſible, and that long before Ignition. It is 
eaſily miſceable with other Metals, and greatly increa- 
ſes their Sound and Elaſticity. It is chiefly dug in 
Cornwoa!, and its Glebe or Ore is a heavy ſpongebus 
Stone. (6.) Lead; this is next to Gold in Weight, but 
the ſofteſt and moſt flexible of all Metals; as alſo the 
moſt Fuſible, leaſt ſonorous and elaſtic of all others. It 


is ſometimes found pure, but oftner in Mineral Ore, 


which is a fort of blackiſh fat Earth difficult to fuſe. 
MERCURY is by ſome reckon'd among the Me- 

tals; it is the heavie/? of all Bodies but Gold. It is 

the mo/? fluid Body in Nature, and therefore diviſible 


into the minuteſt Particles. It is found capable of the 


greateſt Degree of Cold and Heat, but is yet uncapable 
of Congelation or Freezing. It enters the Pores of 
almoſt all Bodies, and diſſolves in moſt Acids. It is 
next to Gold in Purity, and is extremely volatile. It 
is found in Mines; and ſometimes pure, running in 
Veins and Streams about the Mine, and is then called 
Virgin Mercury. | | | 

STONES make the next Claſs; theſe are com- 
monly diſtributed into Yulgar and Precious Stones; Of 


"the firſt fort are Marble, Flint, Free Stone, Pumice- 


Stone, Talk, Chalk, common Stones, Pebbles, &c. Pre- 
cious Stones, which are call'd Gems or Fewels, are of 
. divers 
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divers Diſtinctions, ſome being tranſparent, as the A. 


damant or Diamond, Cryſtal, and Beryl: Some are 
variouſly colour d, and brilliant; as the Carbuncle, Fa- 
cinth, Chryſolite, Smaragdus, Topaz, Amethyſt, Achate, 
Faſper, Ruby, Granate, Onyx, Sardonyx, Sapphire, and 
a few others of leis Note. Of all which fee an Ac- 
count in the Philoſophical Grammar. | 
E XUFYVTA, which make the laſt Head of Mi- 
neralogy, are all thoſe Shells and Parts of Animals, 
which are often found in the Bowels of the Earth: 


Ex udiæ. 


As the Echini, Gliſſabetræ, Cockles, Oyſterfhells, Tur- 


bens, Scallops, Bones, &c. petrified, or preſerved 


from Corruption thro* Ages paſt, and very probably. 


moſt of them from the Faod, when the Exuviæ of 
marine, &c. Animals were by the general Inunda- 
tion brought upon and mix'd with the ſuperior Part 
of the Earth, and which in Time harden'd into the 
Subſtance of Stone. | = 
 PHYTOLOGY;,; this will be the Subject of 
an entire Diſcourſe under the Title of BoTanr, 
next following, which therefore fee. | | 
ZOOLOGY;, is that Part of general Geography, 
which treats of the Nature, Kinds, and Species of 
Animals. | | 
Ax Animal is an organized Body, endued with the 
Powers of Senſation and Thought, and of voluntary 
hal Motion. This is the moſt exalted Kind of all 
terreſtrial Beings, and in which there are many Gra- 
dations, which are the Subjects of as many Branches 
or Subdiviſions of Zoology ; and theſe are as follow: 
(1.) Anthropography, which treats of the Nature and 
Parts of the Human Body, and is the proper Subject 
of Anatomy, which ſee. (2.) Zoography in particular, 
which treats of the Nature of Beaſis or Brutes ; as 


Phytolig y. 


Zaolop y. 


An Anne! 
defined, 


The Parts of ; 


Horſes, Kine, Sheep, &c. (3.) Ornithography, which 


treats of the Nature of Birds or Fowl. (4.) Ichthyo- 
graphy, or the Doctrine of Fiſhes, which conſiders 
their Nature, Kinds, and Parts. (5.) Entomate- 
graphy treats of Inſects, which are (quaſi inſectæ) as it 


were cut aſunder, and the two Parts join'd by a ſmall 


Thread or Neck ; as in Ants, Flies, Bees, &c. (6.) 
Herpetography, or the Doctrine of Reptiles, or that 
ride of Creatures which move with a /inous, vermi- 


"ular, or creeping Motion, and neither walk nor leap, 
| 2 
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as do the other Species above-mention'd; ſuch ay 
Wirms, Snails, Caterpillars, &c. (7.) Zoephytegr aphy 
treats of ſuch Creatures a are a kind of Medium be- 
tween Vegetables and perfect? Animals, or partake of 
both in ſome meaſi:;re; as all Shell. Animals As 
Oyſters, Coc tles, Snails, &c. which reſemble a Plant 
in being fix'd to ſome other Body, viz. their Shell; 
and an Animal, as having Senſe, Thought and Morin. 
Concerning all theſe the Reader may lee a ſhort Sur- 
vey in the Philsophical Grammar, or conſult the 
larger Works of Naturali/?s. 
Of Hydrogra- HTDROGRAPIN 7 delivers the LEY of the 
phy Sea, and all Kinds of Waters. In the Sea we con- 
The Sea. ſider, (1.)' Its Figure, which, ſince the Earth is 
Its Figure. known to be of a round or 'zlobular Figure, muſt 
needs be convex or ſpherical like wiſe, according to 
| the known Laws of Fluids; which alſo is demon- 
Extent. ſtrated by failing on its Surface. (2.) Its Extent, or 
Quanuty of Surface: Tis impoſſible nicely to deter- 
mi e this; but *tis well known to be above two 
Depth. Thirds of the Surface of the whole Earth. (3.) The 
Depth thereof ; this is various in different Parts, be- 
ng in ſome Places unfathomable, in others 2, x» 
ee, I, 28, 47 Engliſb Miles deep; whence it appears 
that the Depths of the Sea bear ſome Proportion to 
Saltreſs. the Height of Mountains on the Earth. (4.) Tts Salt ; 
this is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the vaſt Rocks, Mountains, 
and Mines of Salt diſperſed over the Bottom of the 
Sea; which being continually diluted, is as conſtantly 
| mixing with its Waters; which therefore can never 
Tides. loſe their alt Quality. (5.) The Tide, or Flux and 
- Reflus, call'd the Flowing and Elbing of the Sea: 
This is known to ariſe. from the Attraction of the 
Moon principally ; ſometimes the Altruction of ihe 
Fun contributes thereto, as in Conjunttions and Oppo- 
fitions, and then the Tides of courle riſe higher, and 
Spring and Are call's the Spring-Tides. On the contrary, in the 
Neap T ides. Duadratures the 27on's Attraction is diminiſh'd by) 
| the Sun's, and then the Tides flow loten, and ate 
call's the Næap-Tides. 
How wwe have THE Waters perpendicularly under the cn are 
favs Tides in the upper Hemiſphere moſt attracted, in the lower 


cach Day. one tlie leaſt attfafted of all other Parts of the Seu's 
Surface; 3 and therefore in both Caſes the Water will 
| L become 
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become lighteſt in theſe Places, and conſequently will 
there tumily and rife higheſt, and ſo occaſion zws 
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Tides oppoſite to each other; which” will ſucceſſively 


paſs any Meridian at the Diſtance of twelve. Hours 
me., „ 5 CE 

Tr Forces of the Moon's and Sun's Attraction 
are to each other as 51 to Io,;z the Sum and Difference 
of theſe Numbers are 61 and 41, and therefore the 
Spring-Tides cauſed by the Sun will be to the Neap- 
Tides, cauſed by the Differences of theſe Forces, as 61 
10 41, or as & to 4; that is, the former are one third 
Part greater than the latter: Or, if the Sun can 
raiſe one Foot eleven Inches, the Moon will raiſe it 
nine Feet ſeven Inches; and both together in the 
Spring- Tides about eleven Feet and a half, but in 
Neap Tides only about ſeven Feet and a half. And 


The Difference 
of” Spring and 
Neap Tides. 


ſo much for a general Notion of the Tide, which ad- 


mits of great Variety and Exceptions. 8 
SPRINGS or FOUNTAINS are the next 

thing to be conſidered. They are generally reckon'd 

of two Sorts, viz. (1.) Temporary, which run only 


for a time, or in //inter, and dry up in the Summer, 


Theſe ariſe from great Rains, which falling on the 
higher Parts of Land, enter the Crevices of the 
Earth, and run thro* various ſubterranean Veins and 
Channels, till they find Vent in the Surface of ſome 
lower Part, where they bubble up and iſſue forth in 
Streams. (2.) Perennial, which conſtantly run al/ the 
Var round. Theſe are ſuppoſed to derive their Waters 
from the Ocean, by Ducts, and hollow winding Paſ- 
ſages thro' the Bowels of the Earth to various Parts 
of its Superficies, where they burſt forth as do the 
others: Tho' many will bave it that all Springs have 
their Waters, if not whe/ly, yet principally from 
Rain. But ſo great is the Controverſy abuut theſe 
Things, that I {hal! ſay no more of it here. 
RIVERS are ſaid to owe their Original to many 
Cauſes; as (1.) Great Springs guſhing out of, the 
Earth in large Streams and Torrents, which force 


Of Springs, 


Temporary. 


Perennial. 


Rivers and 


their Cauſes: 


their Way thro* the Country to the Ocean. (2.) The 


leveral leſſer Streams from divers Springs uniting, 
form a larger; and the Confluence of ſeveral of theſe 


larger Brooks or Streams make one great Current or 


River, (3.) Vaſt Defluxions of Rain, meited Snow, 
Z 2 | condenſed 
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Lakes whence. 
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condenſed Vapours, &c. from the Sides of high Moun- 
tains, tear up the Earth, and form Channels for the 
<A Rivers in the World, as the Danube, the 
o, &c. | 
LAKES are thoſe Collections of Waters, which 
are ſtagnant in the Cavities of the Earth's Surface, 
Of theſe, ſome have their Rivers which diſcharge 


themſelves therein; ſome proceed from Rain and 


FSnotos which fill thoſe Hollows. Others are nouriſhed 


by various Springs riſing therein: And laſtly, others 
have a Communication with, and receive their Wa- 
ters from the Sea; which is manifeſt in Salt La#es, as 
that of Harem, &c. Thoſe Lakes ſend out large 
Rivers, which are ſupplied with ſubterranean Streams 
and Fountains : And thoſe which receive large Rivers, 


and fend out none, muſt have what's more than ſuf- 


ficient to fill them convey*d from them by Conduits 


under Ground. 


_ 


Of BOTANY. 


Science which hath for its Subject Herbs, 


call'd Botanolagy. The Book which gives an alphabe- 


tical * Account of the Names, Nature, and Uſes of 


Plants is call'd an Herbal; and a Perfon well fkild 


in this Science is call'd a Betani/t, Herbaliſt, or Sim- 


pler. © 
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OTANT (or PHYTOLOGY) isa Botany or 

>> * P 

Dy Plants or Vegetables of all Kind: The fad. 

Word Botany being derived of the Greet 
Word Botane, which ſignifies an Herb in 

that Tongue. Hence a Treatiſe on this Subject is 


de- 


AT REATISE of Botany ſhould contain four great 73. great 
Parts, viz. (I.) A general Theory of Vegetation, ex- Parts of this 
plaining from the Principles of Reaſon and Experi- Science. 


ments the Nature and Manner of the Life and Growth 
of Plants and Vegetables, (2.) A juſt and orderly Di- 


flribution of Herbs and Plants into their ſeveral gene- 


ral Kinds, and a particular Enumeration of the Species 


and Individuals contained in each. (3.) A Diviſion 


of Plants into their natural component Parts, as Roots, 
Stalks or Trunks, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, 


&c. with Obſervations on the Variety and Differences 


of each Part, in the various Kinds of Plants. (4.) 
A Declaration of the various Affections of Plants and 


Vegetables, as their Place of Growth, Time of Bloom- 


ing, their ſeveral] Qualities and Uſes in Medicine, and 


other Affairs of Life. This latter Part is the Subject 
of an Herbal, and ſo can't be expected here at large. 


I ſhall give the beſt Account of all theſe Particulars 


that I can come at, and ſhall begin with the Defini- 
tion of a Yegerable. 
NO 2 3 | A VE- 


=> 
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AF, egetable, 


wh a 40 


Fegetation 
di ſined. 


Theory of 
Vegetation. 


Of the Origi- 
nal or Gen. ſi. 


of a Plant, 


Heu evinced © 
and t 1 ab. 
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AVEGETABLE' is a Body organically form'd, 
adhering to ſome other Body by tome Part of ie; 
by which Part 1t attracts and receives the Matter of 
Nutrition and Iucreaſe, which is call'd Fegetable Life. 
Such are all Plants, Shrubs, and Trees. 8 

VEGETATION is the way of Growth, or In- 
creaſe of Bulk, Parts and Dimer ſions, by means of 
a proper Diſpof tion of organical Parts or Inſtruments 
receiving Nouriſhment r nutricicus Juices, and which 
thereby circulates thro? all ihe Subſta ce of the Ve-e- 
table, and is the immediate Cauſe or Principle of Ve- 
getative Life. 

Ix a perfect Theory of Vegetation, hae re, we muſt 
have regard to three Thivys: (I.) The Original or Ge- 


- nefis of a vegetable Sab or Plant. (z.) The 


Mechaniſm, or org inical Diſpoſition of Pirts neceſ- 
fary to vegative Lite. (3.) ! hen what the” Vepeta- 
tive Principle i is, or what thoſe nutri ions Juices are 


by which the Vegetable is mace to poor” an ti create 


in Bulk. 
Bu the Origina- or Geneſſis of a vegctitſe is not 


here underſt Od the common Generation er Propaga- 


tion thereof by Seed; but what that is in the Seed 
Which primarily gives Form and Eſſence to the Plant, 
or how it comes to be or ppear what it is. On chi 
Head the Learned ſay much; and all, of late, avree 
that God, when he created the various Kinds ( Ve- 
'getables, did even then alſo create and form every in- 
dividual future Plant belonging to every Sort or Kind, 
and included chem in proper Caſes or Seeds one with- 
in another : ſo that the original Seed did really and form- 
ally contain in it all the future Plants of its Kind in 
inconceivable Smallneſs or Miniature: And therefore 
'when any Seed is planted, we are not to expect the 
Production or Creation of -a Plant which was not be- 
fore in being, but only that the Embryo Plant hath, by 
this means, a Power to vegetate, or to unfold and un- 
ravel its Parts, to bnrft its Matrix Sced, to become 
viſible, and to increaſe its Bulk to its appointed Di- 
menſion. 

Tufs Doctrine of the Generation of Plants ſeems 
to be intimated by Moſes, when he ſays, And God ſaid, 


Let the Earth ori ng forth Graſs, the 4a rb Fry 
See 


4 3 2 

0 B O FAN W.. 
Seed, and the Frait Tree yielding Fruit after its Kind, 
whoſe Seed is in itſelf upon the Earth. But it is abun- 
dantly confirmed by Aficroſcopic Obſervations and 
Reafaning thereon ; for not only all Sorts of Grain and 


Fruit appear. in due Form and Proportion of Parts, . 


by the Mieroſcope, even in the Bud, before the BIA 
om is ſeen, but even in the very Seed, while yet on 
the Plant, by help of the Microſcope, the Plant of th 


next Year may be ſeen. For Inſtance; Take a full- 


ripe Bean, and view the Germen with this Glaſs, and 
you will plainly. perceive it to be nothing but the 
Stalk, Leaves, Sc. of the next Year's Plant in Minia- 


tute. If therefore the Plant of this Year produces 


Seed, and in that Seed we deſcry the Plant of the next 
Vear already form'd, tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
Seed of that mall Plant alſo contains another to be 
diſcloſed the ſecond Vear, and that another for the 


third Year, and ſo on ad infinitum, or to the End of 


Things. 
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Tre Modern Ppilyphers have hot only eftabliſh'd Le Sar of * 
a new Theory of the Generation of Vegetables, but Planes, 4 new 
have moreover found thir there is really ſuch a thing Pi/covery. 


as Sex in Plants as well as in Animal Nature. And 
hence the Diſtinction of Male and Female, as well as 
Hermaphrodite Plants is become very familiar: For the 
Vegetable Females require Impregnation by the Male 
Vegetables, in order to Generation, as much as Ani- 
mals ; nor will the Seed produced by Female Plants, 
if ſown, grow without it, any more than Eggs will 
produce Chickens, which were laid by an Hen not 
trod by the Cock: But fince the Parts ſerving to Ge- 
neration in Vegetables are indeed the Flowers, notwith- 
ſtanding they are fo beautiful, ſo gay, and much ad- 


mir'd; 11hall have Occaſion to fay more of this Mat- 


ter, when I come to treat of that Part of a Plant. 


i next Thing to be conſidered in Vegetation, The Stru2ure 
is the Mechaniſm or Syſtem of Organs or Veſſels in a. of Plants, 


Plant, by which a' Circufation of alimentary Juices is 


carried on through the Plant, and its. Vegetation effe- 


Red. In order to this there is found to be two Series 
or Orders of Helfe in Vegetables. (I.) Such as receive 
and convey the alimental Juices from the Root to all 
the Paris of the Plant. Fheſe anſwer to the Arte- 
ries, Lacteals and Veins in Animals. (2.) Tracbeæ or 

| —2 4 Air- 


1 — — — — — — - 
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Their Veſels. Air-Fefels, which are long hollow Pipes, wherein Hir 


The Ef:8 of 
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Of the Sap. 


The Vegeta- 


tive Principle, 


is continually. received and expelled, i. e. inſpired and 
expired. Within theſe Air-Pipes, Malpight (the Diſ- 
coverer of this vegetable Mechaniſm) ſhews all the 


former Series of Veſſels are contained. 3 
* . HENCE it appears that the Heat of a Year, a Day, 
yea ſingle Hour or Minute, muſt have an Effect on 
the Air included in theſe Tracheæ, i. e. muſt rarify 
it, and conſequently dilate the Tracheæ; whence 
ariſes a perpetual Spring or Source of Action to pro- 
mote the Circulation in Plants: For by the Expanſion 
of the Tracheæ, the Veſſels containing the Juices are 
preſſed, and by that means the Juices contained are 
propelled and accelerated, and alſo comminuted and 
render'd more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to en- 
ter Veſſels ſtill finer and finer ; the thicker Part of it 
being at the ſame time ſecreted and depoſited into the 
lateral Cells or Veſicles of the Bar#, to defend the 

Plant from Cold and other external Injuries. 

THE Juice (or what is vulgarly call'd the Sap) ha- 
ving thus gone its Stage from the Root to the remo- 
teſt Branches, and having, in every Part of its Pro- 
greſs, depoſited ſomething both for Aliment and for 
Defence, what is redundant paſſes out into the Bark, 
the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein 
the Sap mounted; and thro? theſe it re-deſeends to the 
Root, and thence to the Earth again; and thus a Cir- 
culation is effected. | Bs 
Tk third and laſt Part of the Theory of Yegeta- 
tion, is a true Knowledge of the vegetative Principie, 
or that which is the immediate Matter of the Growth 
or Increafe of the Plant. Tis certain this is a Juice 
furniſhed by the Earth, and imbib'd by the abſorbent 
Veſſels in the Roots of the Plant; this is circulated 
through the Subſtance of the Plant, and, in part, is 
aſſimilated thereto : And thus by the conſtant Addi- 
tion of new Matter in every Circulation, the Plant is 
made to grow or increaſe its Bulk: But more parti- 
cularly, * 

Tris Nutricious Fuice is imbibed from the Earth, 
and therefore muſt contain ſome  Fofli} , Parts, other 
Parts derived from Air and Rain, and others from pu- 
triked Plants and Animals, &c. and conſequently in 
Fegetables are contained all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Wa- 

| ter, 
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ter, Earth, &c. if not mineral Particles too. This 
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Was enters the Root in form of a fine and ſubtile | 


ater. 

In the Noot then it is earthy, watry,' wy poor, 
and ſcarce oleaginous at all. In the Trunk and Branches 
it is further prepared, tho? it ſtill continues acid, In 
the Gems or Buds it is more concocted, and, entering 
the Veſſels of the Leaves, cauſes them to unfold and 
ſhew themſelves. From hence it proceeds to the Leaves 


The State of 
the Sap in its 
different 
Stages of Cir- 


culation 


of the Flower, where it is ſtil] further digeſted : Theſe 


tranſmitted to a greater Degree of Fineneſs to the Sta- 


mina; theſe again to the Farina or Duſt in the Apices, 
where, having undergone a further Maturation, it is 
ſhed into the Piſil or Style, which receives it in the 


manner of a Womb, where it acquires its laſt Perfe- 


Aion, Fcundates the Seed, and gives Riſe to a new 
Plant. 

Tre Sap in Plants performs the ſame Office as the 
Blood in Animals, viz. to be a Vehicle to convey the 
Food or Aliment to the ſeveral Parts of the Vegetable 
by Circulation. This Jegitable Aliment is (according 


The Office of 
the Sap. 


to Dr. Woodward) a certain terre/tzal Matter con- 


tain'd in all Water, and is of two Kinds, viz, The 
one properly a vegetable Matter, the other of a mine- 


ral Nature. The former of theſe is principally the 


Matter by which the Vegetable is nouriſhed. That 
this is more than probable, and that the Plant owes 
little or nothing of its Growth to Earth or Water, is 
made Evident by divers Experiments. 

Thus Mr. Boyle raiſed a Plant of 3 1b. and after 
that another of 14 /b. was produced from a Quantity 
of Earth water'd with Rain or Spring Water, and 
which being carefully, weighed dry at firſt and laſt, was 
found to have Joſt ſcarce any thing of its Weight. 

AGain: Van Helmont dried 200 Ib, of Earth, and 
therein planted. a Willow weighing 5 15. which 
watered with Rain or diſtill'd Water only; and after 


Earth and 
Water conduce 
but little to 
the Vegetable 
Aliment, 


begun by Ex- 


1 beriet 


five Years he , weighed the Tree, with the Leaves it 


had borne in the. Time, and found the Weight thereof 
to be 169 0. 3 c. but that the Earth had loſt only 
2 0%, of its Weight; ſo that the Increaſe of the Plant 


was 13113 7 times more than the Expence of Earth, 


and conſequently Forts has but a ſmall Share in ge- 
lation. 


THAT 
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Tur Water likewiſe conduces but little thereto, 
is evideft from- Dr. Joodward's E. xperiments.” He 
took a Plant of common Spear-HMint which weighed 
27 Grains, and placed it in a ViaF of Water for the 
Space of 77 Days; in which Time it drank up 2558 
Grains of Spring Water, and then being taken our, 
weighed 42 Glains; ſo- that its whole Increafe was 
but 15 Grains, which was but 207th Part. of the Water 


_ expended. 


Of the Perſpi- | 


ration of 
Plants. 


HE took another Plant,  WelpHitie-" 127 Grains, 
placed it in Water for 56 Days, when tt weighed 255 
Grains, and the Water expended was 14190 Grains, 
which was 110 Times more than the' Increaſe: of the 
Plant. From theſe, and many other Experiments, tis 
plain that Water alſo has but a ſmalb **hare in Vege- 
tation, and that therefore it muſt oed from a pecu- 
liar vegetable Matter in , and the Muiltute of 
the Earth, as before obſerved. 

SINCE then it appears thas” Plants imbibe ſuch 
great Quantities of Water or Humour, and-retain ſo 
little for. Nouriſhment and Growth, it follows, that 
there muſt. necefiarily be a conſiderable Perſpiration in 
Vegetables as well as in Animals, for the Diſcharge and 
Evacuation: of all the ſuper{huous Motfture' in each 
Circulation. Accordingly, it has been found by Ex- 
perience, that a Plant of about 316. will perſpire 30 


cf. in 12 Hours Day in July, but in a warm Night 


not above 3 oz. and nothing in a cold Night: And 
alſo that ſuch a Plant, if the Leaves were pluck'd off, 


would not perſpire above 102. in 12 Hours Day, 


which plainly ſhews, that the Leaves are the great 
Organs of erfpiration, a and therefore may be called 


8 the Lungs of the Plant. Thus much for the Vegeta- 


—— 


Of the ſecond 
great Part of 
Botany. 


The Diſlibu- 
tio of Plants. 


tion of Plants, the Theory WR. is net yet arrired 


to its due Perfection. 


TEE ſecond great Provines' Baal is to make 
a juſt and natural Diſtribution and Arrangement of Ve- 
getables into the ſeveral Genus's or Kinds and Claſſes, 
and to enumerate the Species and Individualt contain'd 
in each. To effect this, many Perſons have purſued 


many and different Methods: For ſince the Kinds of 


Plants follow ſome general Differences or Chara#eriſ- 
ties, and theſe being to be found in almoſt all Parts 


of Plants, therefore ſome have began to define the 
| Various 
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various Kinds of Plants from their Roots, others from 
the Flowers, and others from the Fruit, &c. But in 
this Affair none has ſucceeded ſo happily as the great 
Mr. Roy, whom J ſhall here abridge ; but ſhall firſt 
premiſe a Word or two concerning the more common 
and general Diſtinction of Plants and Vegetables, 

FIRST, then, with reſpect to Place or Country, 
Plants are diſtinguiſh'd into (1.) Iadigenous, or ſuch as 
are Natives of our own Soil or Country:; and (2.) 
Exotics, 1ach as are brought trom Foreign Countries; 
es Aloes, Euphorbium, &c. With regard to Sex they 
are divided into Male, Female, and He» maphrodite 
Plants, as before obſerved. With regard to the Time 
of their Continuance, or Period of Life, they are 
diſtinguiſhed into Annual, or ſuch as live but one 
Year, or come up in the Spring and. periſh in the 
Winter; and Perennial, or ſuch whoſe. Roots endure 
many Years. Again, thoſe Plants which retain their 
Leaves in Winter, are call'd Evergreens, and ſuch as 
do not are call'd Deciduous, or Perfidals. Alſo Vege- 
tables. have been divided into Herbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees; but this is rather popular and vulgar, than juſt 
and philoſophical. Laſtly, with reſpect to the £Ele- 
ment they live in, Plants are divided into Terre/trial, 
or Land Plant; Aguatic, or Water-Plants ; and 
Amphibious, or ſuch as live indifferently in Land or 
Vater. 

Bur Mr. Ray is much more minute and nice in 
his celebrated Diſttibution of Plants into 25 Genders D 
or Claſſes, which are us follow). 

I. Submarine Plants, or which grow in the Sea, on 
Racks, &c. and ſeem to want both Flower and Seed. 
As Carats, Sponges, Aga, &. 

II. Tue Fungi, Tubera Terre, or Wa 
Puff-Balls, and thoſe Excreſcences of Trees called 
Jeto's Ear, Agaric, &c. all which appear to want 
both Flower, and Seed, and Leaves; and have a 
Vegetation peculiar, to themſelves. OY 

III. Aaſes of all Sorts, moſt of which appear to 
want Flower and Seed; for which Reaſon theſe three 
Genus's are by Mr. Ray call'd Imperfect Plants. 

IV. Capillary Plants, which are all ſuch as want a 
Stalk, or confiſt of mere Leaves, and whoſe. Seed 
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Aquatic. 
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Mr. Ray's 
D:ftributions 


Submarine. 


* 


Fungous. 


* 
Maſſes. 


Capillaries. 


grows like ſmall Duſt on the Back-part of the 


Leaves ; 
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Leaves: As Maiden - bair, Spleemoort, Polypody, 
Fern, &c. fs | | | | 
Lpctabas V. Plants which bear apetalous or flaminerus 
Flawers, i. e. ſuch as conſiſt only of Stamina and 
the Perianthum, without any Leaves: As Hops, 
Hemp, Nettles, Docks, Sorrel, Arſeſmart, Lady's 
MHantle, &c. x Cove | | 
Laftiferons. VI Plants which have a compound Flawver, and 
which emit a fort of white Juice or Milt, when 
their Stalks or Branches are cut or broken off: As 
Lettuce, Sow-Thiſtle, Dandelion, Succory, Goat; - 
Beard, Nipplewort, &c. | 
Dijerede. VIE. Plants which have a compound Flower of 2 
Diſcoide Figure, and the Seed pappoſe, or wing'd with 
Dawn, but emit no Milk : As Colt's-Foot, Fleabanc, 
Golden Rod, Ragwort, Groundſel, Cudweed, &c. 
Corpmbiferezs. VIII. Tre Corymbiferous Plants, which have a 
compound diſcous Flower, but their Seeds have no 
Down. The Name is taken from the Form of its 
Flowers, ſpread out like an Umbretle ; as Corn, Mari. 
gold, common Ox-Eye, Yarrow, Daiſy, Camomile, 
AMugwort ; and others a-kin to them; as Scabrars, 
| Teal, Eryngo's, &c. | 
Capitated. IX. Trex Capitated Plants, whoſe compound Flower 
is compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous Flowers, 
whoſe Calices being crowded thick together within a 
ſquammoſe or ſcaly Coat, emulate an Head or turgid 
Knop on the Top of the Stalk: As in the Thi/th, 
Burdacł, Blue-Bottle, Knap-weed, Saw-worth. T heſe 
alſo have a Dawn adhering to their Seeds. 
Monoſpermous. N. Plants with a perfect Flower, and having only 
& one fingle Seed belonging to each fingle Flower : As 
Valerian, Corn-Sallet, Agrimony, Burnet, Meadow- 
Rue, Fumitory, &c. | 
Unbelliferovs. XI. TRE Unbelliferous Plants, which produce 
£ their Flowers in an Umbel on the Top of the Stalk or 
* Branch, reſembling in ſome Degree an nbrello. 
They have a Pentapetalous Flawer, i. e. one of five 
Leaves; and are Gymnodiſpermous, i. e. ha ve 1! 
naked Seeds after each Flower. Of this Kind 15 
Parſuip, Cru-weed, Meu, Angelica, Dropwort, Hem- 
wt Saxifrage, Burnet, Smallage, Thorowas, Sani- 
cle, K. | | 


XII. THF 
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XII. Taz Stellate Plants, ſo call'd becauſe their Stellated. 


Leaves grow on their Stalks at certain Intervals. in 
Form of a Radiant Star. The Flowers are mono- 
petalous, but divided into four Segments, like little 
Leaves. Each Flower is ſucceeded by two ſmall Seeds 
at the Bottom of it. Of this Kind is Augwort, 
Madder, Lady's Bedſtraw, Widruff, Clivers, &c. 

XIII. Trae Aſperifoliate or Rough Leaved Plants; 


they have their Leaves growing alternately or irregu- 


larly on the Stalks; their Flower Monopetalous, the 
Edges of which, as well as of the Calices, are divided 
into five Parts, and after each Flower uſually ſucceed 
four Seeds: As Hound's-Tongue, Wild Bugleſs, Com- 
frey, Mouſe-Ear, &c. | 

XIV. Tares /erticillate Plants, whoſe Leaves grow 
by Pairs on the Stalks ; their Flowers monopetalous, 
labiated, and in many galeated ; to each Flower ſuc- 
- ceed four Seeds within the Periantbum. The com- 
mon Characteriſtic of this Tribe is, that the Flowers 
grow in J/hirls about the Stalk ; though it agrees not 
to all the Plants of this Genus. To this Claß belong 
Dead-Nettle, Horehound, Mint, Pennyroyal, Ver- 
| _ Matherwort, Alchoof, Bugle, Betony, Self- 
cal, &c. ; 


XV, Polyſper mous Plants, or ſuch as have many 
naked Seeds ſucceeding the Flower: As Marh- 


Mallaw, Pilewort, Crow's- Foot, Avens, Strawberries, 
Cinquefoil, Tormentil, Meadow-Sweet, &c. | 
XVI. Pomiferous Plants, which are all ſuch as 
bear large Fruit cover'd with a hic Rind; whoſe 
Flowers are monopetalous, quinguepartite on the Mar- 
gin, and growing on the Top of the Fruit, Of this 
Kind are all Pomptins, Gourds, Citruls, Melons, Cu- 
cumbers, &c. | YE 
XVII. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Berries, 
as Briony, Heneyſuckles, Butcher's-broom, Solomon's- 
Seal, Lilly of the Valley, Night/ſhade, Aſparagus, &c. 
XVIII. Aultiſiliguous Plants, or ſuch as have after 
each Flower many diſtinct, long, ſlender and ſome- 
times curv'd Cafes (or Siliguz) in which the Seed 


is contain'd, and which open and let it drop out when 


Aperifulium. 


Verricillabed. 


Bacciferoxs. 


ripe: As Houfleek, Orpine, Navelwort, Bear's-foot, 


Marſh-marigald, Columbines, &c. 


XIX. Vaſculi. 
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XIX. Vaſculiferous Plants, with monoprtalous Flows 
ers, either uniform or difform ; and after each Flower 
a peculiar Caſe, or Seed. Jeſel, (beſides the Catix; ) 


and this often divided into many lefler Cells or Lo- 


cules, containing the Sced. Of this Sort are Hen- 
bane, © Gentian, Bindweed, Throatwort, Toad-Flax, 
Fox-Giove, J el ots and Red Rattle, Eyebright, &c. 
XX. Plants which have an uniform Tetrapetalous 
Flawer, but bear their Seed in oblong Siliguous Caſes 
or Cods: As Stockgill:iflower, I all-flower, Fack by 
the Hedge, Muſtard, ( harloch, Radiſb, Wild Rocket, 
Lady s- Smocꝶ, 'Scurvygraſs, Mead, &c. 
XXI. Leguminous Plants, or ſuch as bear Pulſe; 
their Flower Papilionacecus, (i. e. in the Form of a 
Butterfly and its Wings expanded) conſiſting of four 


Parts. tet together at the Edges. Theſe are Fetches, 


Lentils, Peas, Beans, Liguorice, Bird's. foot, Trefoil, 
Ręſibarroto, &c. c | | 

XXII. Enangioſpermous or Vaſeuliferous Plants, with 
a pentepetaious Flower, i. e. one of five Leaves and 
a Capſule or Caſe containing the Seed: As Maiden 
Pinks, Campions, St. Fohn's Mort, Male Pimpernel, 
Chickweed, Crane-Bill, Primroſe, Flax, Periwinkle, 
Centory, &c. | ; 
XXIII. Graminifoliate Floriferous Plants, with 2 
Tricapſular Seed-Caſe, and a Bulboſe or Tuberoſe Root, 
from the Baſis whereof ſhoot many #bres or Strings 
to keep it firm in the Earth: As Garlic, Onions, 
Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saffron, &c. To theſe are added 
alio thoſe Plants whote Roots approach to a bulbous 


Form; as Flawer-de-Lis, Cookow- point, Orchis, 


Broom- Rape, Tway-blade, Miuter- green, &c. 

XXIV. Culmiferous Plants, which are ſuch as 
have a ſmooth, ſlender, long, hollow, jointed Stalk, 
with one graſſy ſharp-pointed Leaf, immediately en- 
compaſſing the Stalk at each Joint. Theſe bear an 


imperfect Flower, and their Seed is contain'd within 


a cha) Huſt : As Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, and 
moſt Kinds of Graſſes, Under this Head Mr. Ray 
alſo places thoſe with a graffy Leaf, but not culmi- 
ferous : As Cypreſs-Graſſes, Kuſhes, Cat's-Tail, Burr- 
Reed, &c. © : 5 
XXV. Anomalous Plants, or ſuch as have no Giſtin- 


guiſhing generical Character, or no certain Place of 
a Growth, 
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Growth, but chiefly in Water: As Madtr- Lilly, 


IWiter- Mill 405 Papper- Gral, Mouſe- Sor ane, | 


Dodder, &c. - 
Each of theſe Rind. Mr. Ray 00 into various 
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Species more or leſs, and then enumerates the ſeveral. 


Plants of each Species, with: their! proper Notes and 
Character whereby they are to be e See his 
Method of Plants. This Gentleman has alſo made a 
Diſtribution of Trees and Shrubs into ſeveral Kinds - 
As (I.) Coniferaus, which bear Fruit of a Conical 
Ferm; as Fir, the Pine, Cedar, | Cypreſs, Tree of © 

Life, &c. (2.) Jul :ferous, or ſuch as bear the long 
pendant Tufts call'd Cat&ins, or Catalins ; as Willows, 
Hazels, Wallnut=trees, Poplar, Mulberry trees, &c. 
(3.) Pom iferous, with umbilicated Fruit, i. e. ſuch as 
bear pretty large, round, juicy Fruit, with an Bye 
as tis call'd) on t the Top; ; as Apple. trees, Pear- trees, 

uince- trees, Medlars, &c. (4.) Bacciferous, with 
umbilicated juicy Fruit like Berries; as the Gooſberry- 
tree, Currant-tree, Myrtle, Elder, Toy, Laurus - 
Tinus, &c. (5.) Praniferous, or which bear Flowers 
adhering to the Bottom of the Fruit; the Fruit itſelf 
of the Plumb Kind, or with a Stone in the Middle, 
containing the Seed or Kernel: As the Plum-tree, 


Cherry tree, Sloe-tree, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine Trees, 


with all others of like Sort. To theſe he adds ſeveral 
other anomalous Genders, and ſuch as are in part re- 
yerſe to the foregoing; but 'tis not worth while to 
mention them here; nor yet his minute Diſtribution 
of Graſſes, Reeds, and Os, into their proper Claſſes 
and Gender,. 

THE third great Part of Botany makes a juſt and 
natural Diviſion of a Plant into its component Parts, 
with a Deſcription of the ſeveral Aðections, Differences, 
and natural Uſes of each Part with regard to the Veget- 
able Oeconomy. Now the Parts of which a perfett 
Plant doth confiſt, are the Root, Stalk or Stem, 


His Difiriba- 
tion of Trees, 


Coniferous. 


Julifercus. 


Pom: N 
Bacci ferous. 


P, e 


07 the third - 


great Part of. 
Botany. 


Leaves, Flawer, Fruit, and Szed, Of theſe in their 


Order. 

THE ROOT of a Plant is that Body by which it 
adheres to the Earth or other Body, ard by which it 
paturally draws in the nutritious Moiſture which 
nouriſhes it. Roots differ very much both in their 
Form and Make: The moſt noted Differences 's of Roots 
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| Fibrous. are the following. (1.) A Fibrous Root, or that 
| | which confiſts wholly of ſmall Threads or Fibres, as 
| Tubercus, moſt Sorts of Graſs, Pinks, &c. (2.) A Tuberous 
| Root, or that which conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy 
Subſtance, and is of a roundiſh Figure; as Turnips, 
Bulbous. Potatoes, &c. (3.) A Bulbous Root; which is either 
tunicated, or cover'd with ſeveral Coats involving one 

another, as Onions, Tulips, &c. or ſquamoſe, having 

ſeveral Scales lying over one another; as Lillies, Crown- 

Tefticulated. Imperial, &c. (4.) A Teſticulated Root, or ſuch as 
conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling a Pair of Tz/?:cles ; 

7 Handed. as in the Orchis. (5.) An Handed Root, being a 
| tuberoſe one, divided as it were into ſeveral Fingers; 
Grumous. as in the handed Satyrians. (G.) A Grumous Root, or 
| that Which is compoſed of ſeveral Knobs ; as the Ane- 
Granubus. mone, &c. 7) A Granulus Root, or kind of gru- 
maous one with ſeveral ſmall Knobs reſembling Grains 

Tap Root. of Corn ; as in the white Saxifrage, &c. (8.) A Tap- 
Root, or a tuberoſe one extended in Length in Form 
| of a Tap or Faucet ; as thoſe of Carrots, Parſnips, &c. 

The Staller THE STALK or STEM of Plants and Vege- 
4 Plant. tagbles is the moſt principal or ſub/tantial Part, which 
| ariſeth out of the Root, and ſuſtains the Leaves, Ec. 

and is towards the upper Part generally divided into 

various Limbs or Branches. Scarce any thing admits 

more Variety than the Size, Figure, Colour, and Tex- 

ture of this Part. I ſhall obſerve only the following 

Their Joints Particulars. (I.) That ſeveral Stalks of Plants have 
or Knots. Foints or Knots, the Uſes of which are faid to be the 
| ſtrengtbening the Stem, and finer Growth; for the 
Juices, being filtrated thro' theſe Knots, are tranſ- 

| mitted more fine and good to the upper Parts, and to 
Their Cavity. the Fruit. (2.) The Stalks of many Plants are tubu- 
lous or hollow ; hence a great Quantity of Air filling 

this Hollow, conduces to the more expeditious ripen- 

ing the Fruit or Seed; and alſo by drying up the Sap, 

and ſhrinking the Ye/els, determines the Life of the 

Plant to a ſhort Period: Hence moſt annual Trunks 

Their Pith. are obſerv'd to be hollow. (3.) The Pith is the 
middle Part of the Stalk, conſiſting of an-immenſe 

Number of little Veſicles, which ſeem deſtin'd to 

filtrate and elaborate the finer Fuices neceſſary for 

the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit ; according as the 

Medullany Subſtance of the Brain ſecretes 1 

ui 
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Fluid call'd the Aninmal Spirits. (4.) The Mood. or The Wed. 


lignous Part of the Stalk and Trunks of Trees: This 
conſiſts of ſlender capillary Tubes; running parallel 
to each other from the Root up the Trunk; theſe re- 
ceive a fine Fuice, which diſtending their cellular Tex- 
ture cauſes the Trunk to grow and increaſe. yeatly in 
Circumference ; and thoſe annular Increments are vi- 
ſible on a tranſverſe Section of the Trunk, and ſhew 


its Age. (F.) Through all the woody or /ignous Part 


appears the Syſtem of Air-Heſſels or Tracheæ, eaſily dil- Vgl. 


cernable by the Microſcope ; but of theſe already e- 


nough. (6.) he Bark or Kind, which makes the Bark os Rind. 


common Integument of the Trunk or Stem of Vege- 


tables. This Part conſiſts of a fine Skin or Cuticie, 
under. which lies the. Cortex or true Skin, which we 
call the Bare The Subſtance whereof is made up of 
ſmall Bladders, interwoven with fine ſoft and flexible 
Fibres; which make a kind of reticular Texture, the 
longitudinal Fibres of which grow hard by degrees, be- 
come woody, and leaving the Nature of Bark, join 
the lignous Subſtance in form of Ringlets, making the 
fabpy Part thereof. But others are of a different Mind 
concerning the Nature and Uſe of the Bar#, the Theory 
of which is not yet ſettled. 


Tnze LEAVES of a Plant are the next Part to Of the Leavei 
be conſidered. They are properly the moſt extreme of Plants. 


Part of a Branch, and the Ornament of the Twigs ; 


they conſiſt of various Fibres minutely ramified, the Ty,;, Sir. 
Interſtices whereof are filled with a parenchymous Sub- yrs, © 


ſtance. The Fibres are analogous to Arteries and Veins, 
which bring and return the Sap after it is ſubtilized 
and refined in paſſing the veſicular Texture of the Pa- 


renchyma : Belides this, the Buſineſs of Tranſpiration Tranfpiration: 


is carried on in the Leaves; for by their excretory Veſ- 
ſels they exude or /wveat forth what is ſuperfluous in the 
Circulation of the nutritious Moiſture. That Leaves 


are the Organ of vegetable Reſpiration has been already Refpiration. 


obſerved ; and that they not only expire, but alſo in- 
ſire or draw in the Air thro their numerous Pores, is 
pretty reaſonable to ſuppoſe ; and that with the Air, 
they imbibe a Part of their Nouri/hment” likewiſe: 
Laſtly; the Leaves of Trees ſerve for Protection to the 
Gems or Buds, and the Flowers and Fruits, which are 
hereby ſcreen'd in a good Meaſure from the Injuries 
Wind and Weathet; 3 are the principal of 
a 


the 
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5 the many Uſes aſſign'd to the Leaves of Plarits. The 

The Kinds of Size, Form, Colour, and Superficies of Leaves are ſo 
Leaves. various, that it were endleſs to recount them all. I 
Simple, ſhall only obſerve, that a Leaf is ſaid to be Simple, 
Compound. which is not divided to the Middle; and Compound, 
when it is divided into ſeveral Parts, each reſembling 

a ſimple Leaf. Thus when a Lech is divided into three 

imple ones, it is called Trefoil; if into five, Cinguefoil, 

&c. or they are ſaid to be tr:fohated, quinguefoliated, 

Pennated. &c. Pennated Leaves are ſuch as are divided into ſe- 
veral Parts, like Lobes, placed along the middle Rib, 

either alternately, or by Pairs; as in Goaz*s-Rue, . Agri- 


Ramoſe. mony, &c. A Ramoſe Leaf is that which is divided 
into ſeveral minute Branches; as in O/mund Royal, 
Intire. Female Fern, &c. An intire Leaf is that which has 


no Diviſion on its Edges ; as in the Apple-Tree, &c. A 

Sinuated, ſinuated Leaf is that which is cut about the Edges into 

| ſeveral large Segments; as in the common Mallny. 

Serrated. A ſerrated Leaf hath Edges divided like the Teeth of 

Crenated, a Saw; as in the Nettie, &c. A crenated Leaf is that 

which is cut about the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Seg- 

Laciniated, ments; as in Betony, &c. A laciniated Leaf is that 

which is cut about the Edges into Fags, or deep Por- 

tions, in an irregular manner; as in the Horned Pop- 
| fy, &c. = A | 

The Vegetatin THE Leaves are protruded from the Stalk or Stem 

of Leaves, by the great Quantities of vernal Sap, in the Form of 

mY a Gem or Bud, wherein they lie curiouſly folded in 

Plaits, and ſeparated from each other by a fine Pellicl: 

or Membrane. The Sap ariſing now in great Abun- 

dance, enters and filis the Veſſels. of the tender Leaf; 

this cauſes it to expand and extend itſelf quickly to 

its juſt. or deſigned Limits of Growth. The Afiux: 

and Reflux of the nutritious Juices by the Foot Stair 

of the Leaf continuing a while, at length abates and 

declines, the Juices then in the Leaf begin to ſtagnate 

and grow putrid, whence a Conſumption enſues, and 

the Leaf dies; which is the Cauſe of the Falling of 

the Leaves in Autumn. 5 | 

Of the Flower THE FLOWER is that Part of a Plant whoſe 
of Plants, curious Form, charming Fragrance, and beauteous 
| Colours ſo delight our Senſes. This is certainly the moſt | 

Parts of 4 Choice and delicate Part of Vegetables. . A per fell 
perfet one. Flotver is ſaid to have the following Parts: ( 1.) The 


Enpalenent: E malement, Cali, or Finuer Cup ; this is that es. 
8 i BD oy 


and others Hermaphrodite. 


therefore called Stamineous Flowers. 
Fuer bears the Style or Piſtil, which is ſucceeded by 
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terior Part which encloſeth the lower Part of the 


Flower, and is thFefore alſo called the Periantbum; 
its Uſe is to ſtrengthen and preſerve the Flower. (2.) 


The Petala or tender fine-colour'd Leaves, which are 


generally the moſt conſpicuous Part of the Fer; 
this is alſo called the Faliature. (3.) The Stamina or 


 Chives, which are thoſe fine upright Stems which ſtand 


immediately within the Hliature, and in many Plants 
they ariſe from the Petala or Flower-Leaves. (4.) 
The Apices or Summits, which grow on the Top of 
the Chives in the Form of Seeds, and contain a fine 
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Petala. 


Stamina. 


Apicet. 


Powder or Duſt called the Farina, or Meal of the 


Flower. (5.) The Stylus or Piſtil, which ſtands in 
the Middle; within the Chives, whoſe Top is ſome- 
times above, but generally below the Apices, and grows 
on (6.) The Matrix or Ovary, or Seed-caſe, in which 
the Seed (in moſt Plants) is contain'd and nouriſn'd in 


its Embryo State; and this Part is generally the Rudi- 


ment of the Fruit. The Flowers which want any of 
theſe Parts are reckon'd imperfect ones. | 
THERE is, as I have before obſerved, in Plants as 
well as Animals, a Difference. of Sex, and the Flowers 
are the Pudenda or Organs of Generation in each Plant. 
The Male Parts of the Flower are the Stamina, which 
bear the Apices; and theſe, as Teſlicles, contain the 
prolific Powder or Sperm of the Plant. The Female 
Parts are the Style, which ſerves as a Vagina to re- 
ceive and convey the ſpermatic Farina of the Apices to 
the Szed Caſe, which is the Matrix or Womb ; by 
which Means the Embryo Seeds are impregnated with 
the prolific Power of producing a future Plant. 
FLowERs are therefore ſome Male, ſome Female, 
The Male Flowers have 
the Stamina and Apices, but bear no Fruit, and are 
The Female 


the Fruit. Theſe Male and Female Flowers grow at 
ſome Diſtance from each other on many Plants, as 
Cucumber, Melon, Gourd, Turky Wheat, Tirnfoll Wall- 
nut, Oat, Beech, &c. Hermaphrodite Flowers contain 
both Male and Female Parts, and are by far the 


greateſt Tribe, as Tulips, Lillies, - Daffodil, Althea, 


Roſemary, Sage, Thyme, &c. | | 

| THERE is a large Diſtribution of Flowers into 

Monapetalous, Dipetalous, Tripetalous, Tetrapetalous, &c. 
| A 2 2 according 


Stylus. 


Owvariunm. 


Of the Sex and 
Genital Parts 
of Plants. 


Female, and 
Hermaphrodite 
Flaxvers. | 
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Of the Fruit 


of Plants. 


The Parts 
thereof. 


Shen, 


Parenchyma. 


Branchery. 


Care. 


Parts of an 


Apple, 


Pear, 


Cherry, 
Nut, &c. 
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according as they conſiſt of one, two, three, four, &c. 
atala or Leaves; but this is not worth any further 
Regard here. | 

THE FRUIT is. that Part of a Plant which ſuc- 
ceeds the Flower, and is deſigned to contain, preſerve, 
nouriſh, and defend the Seed. Hence, in the Texture 
of this Part, the more coarſe and Jeſs concocted Parts 
of the nutritious Juices are filired, and ſent more 
pure, elaborate, and fpirituous to the Seed for the Sup- 
port and Growth of the tender delicate Embryo, or 
Plantule therein contained. a | 
Tu Compoſition of the Fruit appears to be in ge- 
neral the ſame as that of the other Parts of the Tree. 
Thus (1.) the Cutic/e and Skin of the Fruit is only a 
Production of the Sin or outer Bark of the Tree. 
(2. ) The Parenchyma, or Pulp of Fruit, is only an 
Expanſion of the Bleg or inner Rind of the Tree, 
ſwoln and turgid with Juices. (3.) The Branchery 
or Ramification are only a Continuation of the woody 
Fibres of the Branch on which it grows. (4.) The 
Heart or Core of Fruit is ſaid to be produced from 
the Pith or Medulla of the Branch, indurated and 
ſtrengthen'd by the T wigs of the Wood and Fibres 
inoſculated therewith. 

Bu r a prodigious Variety obtains in this Part of 
Nature's Workmanſhip, each Species producing its 
Fruit and Seed in a different Way and Kind. Thus 
the Apple hath four Parts, viz. the Sin, Parenchyma, 
Branchery, and Core. The Pear hath five diſtinct 
Parts, the Skin, Parenchyma, Branchery, Calculoty, 
(or ſtony Part) and the Acetary. The three firſt of 
theſe, and a Stone, make the Subſtance of Cherries, 
Plums, &c. The Nut, Acron, &c. conhſt of three 
Parts, the Cap, the Shell, and the Pith or Medulla, 
incloſing the Kernel or Seed. Concerning all which 
Authors ſay a great deal with little Certainty. | 


The Falling of TE Fidres of the Branches being firſt extended 
of the Flower. thro? the Parenchymous Part of the Fruit to the Flower, 


furniſh the neceſlary Matter for the Vegetation of it; 
but as the Fruit increaſes, it intercepts the Aliments 3 
and thus the Flower is ſtarved and falls off ; while the 
Fruit proceeds to grow and haſten to a State of Ma- 
turity. 1 


Of tte Seed er THE SEED is that important Part which is the 


Plants. 


Medium of all Vegetable Propagation and CANO 3 
1 f 
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it is moſt intimately contain'd in this Year's Plant, 
and the next Year's Plant is moſt intimately contain'd 
in it. This is both the Beginning and End of the 
Vegetable State. 
THe Parts of which the Seed of a Plant doth con- 
iſt, are (I.) The Embryo or Plantule, being the future 
Plant in Miniature, and is calld the Gem or Bud ; 
this adheres to (2.) The Placenta or Cotyledon, which 
ſerves the ſame Purpoſes as the Secundznes, i. e. the 
Chorion and Amnion in Animals. (3.) The common 
Tunicle inclofing the whole Seed. 
THE Seed receives its Fecundity, as I before hin- 

ted, from the Genital Parts in the Flower, and being 
now committed to the Earth, procecds to vegetate as 
follows. 

Tue Plantule or Gem of the Seed being acted upon 
and moved by the genial Influence and Warmth of 
the two great Parents the Sun and Earth, begins to 
expand and protrude, or ſhoot forth its Radule or ten- 
der Root downward in the Earth, and the Plumule or 
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I Parts. 
Embryo Plant. 


Placenta, er 


C otyledon. 
Common C . 


The Vegetation 
F the Gem or 
1 lamule, 


Infant Plant upwards ; the ſmall - Radicles abſorb the 


nutritious Juices, which cauſes the Plumule to grow 
and increaſe to the deſtined Size of the Plant: But 
till the Root is ſhot, and able to procure Nouriſhment, 
the Plantule is nouriſhed from the Subſtance of the 


Placentæ or Cotyledons, which it draws to itſelf by an 


infinite Number of little Filaments call'd Funes Umbi- 
licales. or Navel Strings, and by Botaniſis the Seed 
Root. By this means the Embryo Plant receives the 
cruder Juices of the Earth prepared and purified, be- 
ing ſtrain'd thro* the very Subſtance of the Placenta. 


When the Root is able to provide for a Plant, the Co- 


tyledons, or two Lobes of the Placenta, periſh, and the 


Plant may be ſaid to be deliver'd of its Young or Fæ- 
tal Plant So analogus is the Proceſs of Nature in 
the Vegetable and Animal Oeconomy ! 

THe fourth and laſt Part of Botany is concerned in 
the following Particulars : (I.) To give an exact 
Enumeration, and the Names of all the Plants yet 
known in every Part of World, which are at this 
Time about 16000 in Number. (2. ) To fpecify the 
peculiar Notes, Marks, Properties and Characters of 
each Plant, by which it may be known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from any other. (3.) The Place of its moſt 
common Growth, as on Land or Water, wet or dry 

A a 3 | Ground, 


The fourth 
great Part of 
Betany. 
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Ground, -on Walls, Trees, &c. (4.) The Time of 
Blooming, and their Continuance in Bloom. (5.) To 
recite their Qualities, and give a juſt and true Account 
of the Medicinal Virtues that are known to pertain to 
each. (6.) To teach the Method of propagating each 
Species in Gardens, &c. for the various Uſes of Orna- 
ment, Food, Medicine, or Natural Philoſophy. But, 


as I at firſt obſerv'd, theſe Particulars are of too general 


a Nature, and alone the Subject of the largeſt Volumes, 
and conſequently can't be expected here. 
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Of ANAT O MY : Containing a brief 
DescRIPTION of all the Parts of @ 
HUMAN BODY. 


De 2 (principally, but of any Animal Body in 
general) as to the Structure and Component 
WIND) Parts thereof, by an artful and orderly 
Diſſeftion, or Severing the Parts and Members of 
it from one another, by a proper Inſtrument. This 
Art is divided into 9 great Parts, viz. (I.) Ofteo- 7; divided into 
lagy, or the Doctrine of the Bones in general; and Ofleoley and 
(2. ) Sarcology, which treats of all the fe/by Parts of Sarcolgy. 
the Body. : | 
OSTEOLOGY, (according to the learned Boer- Oftrohgy divi- 
haave) is divided into three Parts, viz. (1.) O/teogony ; ded into Offte- 
which treats of the Origin of the Bones, of what ogony, 155 
Matrer they conſiſt, and the Condition of the Bones 
in their proper Subſtance when actually form'd. (2.) | 
 Ofteography, which teaches the Knowledge of the Ofrography, 
Structure of the Sceleton or Fabric of the Bones, and | 
the Diverſity of Parts in the Bone itſelf now perfect. | 
(3.) Syno/teology, or Synaſteography; which explains all Synefteobgy. 
the Parts of a Bone, by means of which a Bone is 
connected or joined to a Bone, with Motion, or without 
Motion; with a Cartilage, or without it. | 
 SARCOLOGY allo has a threefold Diviſion, viz. Saxcobgy is di- 
(I.) Myology, which teaches the Doctrine of the Muſ- wided into My- 
cles. (2.) Splanchnology, which treats of the Bowels ology, 
(or Viſcera) and the great Organs of Animal Life; as Oplanchnology, 
the Brain, Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtines, &c. ſhewing * 
their Nature, Connection, Parts, Figure, Site, &c. . 
(3.) Angiology or Angiography; this exhibits a Deſcrip- Angiolyy. 
tion of all the various Vel in the Body; as the Ar- | 
teries, Veins, Nerves, &c. explaining their Natures 
A a 4 and 
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and L/ et. Of all which take a conciſe Account in 
their Order. | 

Ofteegeny ex OSTEOGONY being a Deſcription of all the 
Plain d. Mutations or Changes a Bone undergoes from its firſt 
Conception in the Womb to its laſt State of Per- 
fection in the Adult Sceleton, it naturally falls under 
A Bone defin'd. the following Conſiderations, viz. (1.) The Defini- 
tion of a Bone; which is ſaid to be, The hardeſt, 
whiteſt, and lighte/ſi Part of the Body, tnflexible and 
inſenſible; conſiſting of a complex Subſtance of a vaſ- 

cular, fibrous, membranous, and cartilaginous Nature, 
The Genefis of (2.) | he Geneſis of a Bone; this conſiſteth of various 
the Bones. States and Gradations from its firſt Origin to its laſt 
Their firſt State Perfection. For (1.) The firit State of a Bone is that 
of Fluidity, of a terreſtrial, nutritious, fluid Matter, flowing a- 
mong the Fluids (in Ovo) deſign'd for the Formation 
Their ſecona, or of the other Parts of the Body. (2.) The Parts of 
Fibrous State. this original earthy Fluid at a proper Time begin to 
cohere, unite, and thus form themſelves into very 

ſmall or fine Capillaments, Threads. or Fibres, ſoft and 
porous, which being fill'd with a Lympha cf the ſame 
Nature, they begin to increaſe, harden, and grow 
Their third, or cloſe to one another. (3.) The Fibres thus form'd 
Membranous ſtrike into various Directions, and being thus inter- 
States woven in the Manner of a Web, they conſtitute a 
5 ſort of harder, white, broad, elaſtic Subſtance, called 
Their fourth, 2 Membrane. (4.) Theſe Membranes, as their Fibres 
' or Cartilagi- become gradually hard and dry, do themſelves begin 
nous Sale. to confalidate, and form hard, thin, white Subſtances, 
which lie on one another in the Manner of thin 
Plates, or Lamellz, between which run a great Num- 
ber of Veſſels carrying Fluids proper for Moiſture and 
Nouriſnment; which all together conſtitute or make 
up the white, hard, friable and elaſtic Subſtance called 
Their fifih and a Cartilage. (5.) Since the largeſt Artery hath the 
laft State of 4 preateſt Pulſation, and this being in the Middle of 
perfect Bone. the Bone, it will there firſt become a Cartilage, which 
by Degrees becomes harder and more compact, till at 
laſt it is perfectly ified, or arrived to the proper Con- 
ſiſtence of a Bone; and the Bluod- Veſſels being now 
compreſſed on all Sides, bring no more Blood than 
what is ſufficient to ſupply the Place of the decaying 
Particles; they having now obtain'd their utmoſt 


Wh. 5 
* war oa Extent, Hardneſs, and Solidity. And hence, ſince 


hardeſt and 


Jmallet in the Bones begin to %% in the middle Parts firit, tis ealy 
Middle. | 10 
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to underſtand they will of Conſequence be there both 
hardeſt and ſmalleſt; while on the contrary they will 
be more extended towards the Extremities, and of 
a more ſoft and cartilaginous Nature. Thus much 
for Ofleogony. . De | 
OSTEOGRAPHY in the next Place teaches O/eographys 
the Fabric of the Bones, or the Structure and Compages _ 
of a Sceleton. _ | 
A SCELETON then is a Sy/em of Bones clear d A Sceleton, 
of the Fleſh, and join'd together in the ſame Manner vat. 
as they exiſted in the Body. In order to underſtand 
this aright, it will be neceſſary to mention the ſeveral 
Afeftions of a Bone, and the Manner of their Articu- 
lations. „ | 
THe Afettons of a Bone, which I ſhall here ob- 4p: @ians of 
ſerve, are of two Sorts, viz. Cavities and Prominen- the Bones. 
cies, The Cavities of Bones are deep or ſhallow. A | 
deep Cavity is called Cotyle; but the ſuperhcial one is Cayy/e. 
call'd Gene. The Prominencies of a Bone are of two Glee. 
Kinds, viz. (1.) An Apophy/is, which is a Protuberance Apophy/is. 
made by the Fibres of a Bone. (2.) An Epiphy/is, Epiphyſis. 
which is only a ſmall Bone ſet upon the Extremity of | 
a bigger Bone, which in Time unite in one. Both 
the one and the other are uſually upon the Extremi- 
ties of the Bones, and ſerve either for the Inſertion 
of Muſcles, or the Articulation of the Bones. If the 
Protuberance be large and round, it is called Caput, or 
the Head; if ſmall and round, ir is called Condylus; if 
ſharp, Corone, Styloides, &c. - Condylus, 
THE ARTICULATION of the Bones are of Corone. | 
the following Kinds, (I.) Dzarthroſis, where there The Articula- 
is a manifeſt Motion. (2.) Synchondroſis, which is tion of Bones. 
by Means of a Cartilage, and with a ſmall and ob- 
ſcure Motion. (3.) Hnartbroſis, without any Motion 
at all. | | | 
DIARTHROSTIS is again of three Sorts: (1.) Diarthrofes. 
Enarthroſis; which is when a large round Head of a Enarthrodia. 
Bone is received into a large Cavity; as of the Thigh _ 
bone in the Iſchium. (2.) Arthrodia, which is when Arthrodia.. 
a flat plane Head of a Bone is received into a ſhallow 
Cavity; as the Articulation of the Humerus with che 
Scapula, (3.) Ginglymus, which is u hen the Bones Ginghmus. 
articulated mutually receive and are received by each | 
other: As in that of the Humerus and Cubit. 
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SYNCHONDROSIS is when the Extremities 
of two Bones are join'd together by means of an in- 
tervening Cartilage, as in the Yertebre, and the Ribs 
and Sternum; where though the Motion of all is 
manifeſt, yet that of any two is ſcarce perceptible. | 

SYNARTHROSIS is allo of three Sorts. 
(1.) Harmonia, which is by a ſimple Contact of the 


Extremities of Bones, without any mutual Ingreſs, 


Futura. 


Gomphoſis. 


Of the Bones 
of the Skull 
Os frontis, 


Parietalia. 


OM Temporum. 


Os Occipitis. 


and is deſigned by a right or cblique Line. (2.) Sutura, 


Which is when two Bones are mutually indented into 
each other, and look like the Teeth of 4 Saw; as in 
the Articulations of the Bones of the Scull. (3.) Gom- 


pPboſis is when a Bone is faſten'd or ſocketed into ano- 
ther; as the Teeth in the Faw-Bones. 


In the SCELETON we ſhall take a View of 
the Bones in the following Order, viz. Of the Scull, 
the Spine, the Thorax, the Pelvis, the Arms, and 
the Legs. 1 

THe Bones of the Scull or Cranium are fix, viz. 
(I.) The Os Frontis or Forehead-Bone ; it forms the 
upper Part of the Orbits of the Eyes, and the Fore- 
head; and joins the Bones of the Sinciput and Temples, 
by what is called the Coronal Suture. 2. and (3.) 
The two Bones of the Sinciput, call'd Parietalia, 
which make the Sides of the Scull, and are join'd to 
one another in the Crown of the Head, by the Sutura 
Sagittalis. (4. and (5. ) The Offa Temporum, or 
two Bones of the Temples; they are ſituated in the 
lower Part of the Sides of the Scull, and are join'd to 
the Parietalia by the Satura Squameſa. 6.) The 
Os Occipitis. or Bone of the Occiput or Hinder-part 
of the Head; it joins the C Parietalia, by the Su- 
tura Lambdoidalis. | 


The Proceſſes of THE lower Part of each temporal Bone, being 


the Temporal 


Bones. 


Bone of the 
Scull and upper 


i. 


O0, Spheeniides, 


thick and hard, is called Os Petroſum or Stony Bone; 
they have allo each three Proceſſes, viz. 1.) The 
Zygomatic, which runs forward and unites with the 
Proceſs of the upper Faw-Bone, making the Bridge 
called Zygoma, under the Ear. 2. The Mamillary 
or Maſtoide Proceſs, ſituated behind the Paſſage of 
the Ear. ( 3.) The Styhform Proceſs, which {ſtrikes 
down from the Bafis of the Scull like the End of 2 
uill, 5 

W. are two Bones common to the Scull and 
Upper Jaw, viz. ( 1.) The Sphanoades ; it is 1 5 

25 ju 
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juſt in the Middle of the Baſis of the Scull; on its 

lower Side it has five Apaphyſes; two called the Pteri- 

goides, or Wing-like Proceſſes ; two others make the 

lower and internal Part of the Orbit of the Eyes; 

and the fifth a very ſmall one, receiv'd in a Cavity at 

the further End of the Yomer. On its inſide it has 

four Proceſſes called Clinoides, which form a Cavity | 
in the Middle called Sella Turcica. (2.) The Os Os Ethmoides, 
Ethmoides ; it is fituated in the Middle of the Baſis of or Cribriforme. 
the Forehead-bone; in the Middle of it is a ſmall 

thin Proceſs called Criſta Galli, from its Likeneſs to 

the Comb of @ Cock. This Bone hath its Name from 

the Number of ſmall Holes in it, which make it re- 

ſemble a Sieve. From its under Side there goes a thin 

Bone, which divides the Cavity of the Noſe into two 

Parts called Ng/ris : The lower Edge of this Bone is 

grov'd with the Jomer. On each Side this Partition 

are the Offa Spongioſa, or Spongy Bones; the two Og; Shong ioſa. 
external Plates whereof make Part of the Orbit at 

the greater Canthus or Corner of the Eye. | 

THE Bones proper to the Upper-Faw are eleven; Bones of the 
five on each Side, and one in the Middle: They are Ujper-Faw. 
as follow. (I.) Os Mali, Zygoma, or Cheek- Bone; Os Mali. 
it makes the higheſt Part of the Cheek, and the ex- 
ternal Part of the Orbit of the Eye. (2.) The Os O, Maxillare, 
Maxillare is that Part in which all the Teeth of the 
Upper- Jaw are ſet; it upper Side makes the lower 
and internal Part of the Orbit. (3.) The Os Unguis ; O, Uncuis. 
it is a little Bone in the great Angle of the Orbit; in | 
it is the Hole in which the Lachrymal Bag lies. (4.) 3 
The Os Na, or Bone of the Noſe; to this the Car- Os Naf. 
tilages which divide the No/?rils are faſten'd. (5.) | 
The Os Palati, or Palate-Bone ; it makes the hinder- O, Palati. 
part of the Roof of the Mouth, and joins the Os | 
Maxillare, which makes the fore-part. (6.) The 
eleventh and laſt is called the Yomer, being like a Yomer. 
Plugh-/hare as it were; it has a Grove on its upper 
Part, which receives the Septum Naſi, or Partition of 
the Noſe; it is join'd above on the further End to 
the Os Sphænoides, and on its lower Part to the Bones 
of the Palate. 

Tae Lower Faw is made of one Bone; its an- Bone of the 
terior angular Part makes the Chin. At each Extre- Lower-Faws 
mity it has two Proceſſes; the firſt, which is broad, | 

thin, and pointed, is called Corone; the other, which 
| is 
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is lower and flattiſh, with a ſort of Head, is called 
Condylus ; by means whereof the Lower Faw- Bone is 
articulated into the Sinus of the Os Petroſum. Each 
End of the Baſis of this Bone is called the Angle of 
the Lower Jaw. 

Trex Teeth are next to be conſider'd; they are the 
hardeſt, ſmootheſt, and whiteſt Bones of the Body. 
They are form'd in the Cavities of the Jaws, and are 
of the following Sorts. (I.) The Iaciſivi, or Cutters, 
ſo called becauſe pretty broad and ſharp ; they ſtand 
foremoſt in each Jaw, and in each Jaw four. (2.) 
The Canini, or Dog-Teeth ; theſe are two in each 
Jaw, one on each Side of the Inciſivi; they are thick, 
round, and pointed, and are contained above two 
Thirds in their Aveoli or Sockets. (3.) The Molares, 
or Grinders; they are generally ten in each Jaw, five 
on a Side. Their Extremities are broad and uneven, 
and are inſerted in their Sockets with ?uë²ꝗe, three, and 
ſometimes four Roots. With theſe we grind, as it 
were, our Al:ments, to a State fit for Digeſtion in the 
Stomach. | | 
THE SPINE, or Back-Bone, is made of a 
Chain of ſmall Bones, which reaches from the Baſis 


of the Scull to the Seat of the Body. Theſe ſmall 


Bones are called Vertebræ; of which there are reck- 
on'd ſeven in the Neck, twelve in the Back, five in 
the Loins, fix in the Os Sacrum, and four in the Or 
Coccygis. In each Vertebra we diſtinguiſh two Parts, 
viz. the Body, and the Proceſſes thereof. The Body 

of the Yertebra is round and convex on its Fore- part, 
and ſomewhat concave on its Hind-part. Tts upper 


and lower Sides are plane, each cover'd with a Car- 


tilage, for the ſake of the Motion and Flexure of the 
Body. Each Vertebra has three Sorts of Proceſſes, 
viz. (1.) Tranſverſe or lateral, one on each Side ; 
they are nearer the Body of the Vertebra than the reſt, 


(2.) Four Oblique Proceſſes, two on the upper Part, 


and two on the lower; by theſe the Vertebræ are ar- 
ticulated to one another, (3.) One Acute one, on 
the hindmoſt Part of the Vertebra. Theſe Proceſſes, 
with the hinder and concave Part of the Body of the 


Vertebræ, make a large Hole in each Vertebra, which 


Holes all together make a Channel for the Deſcent of 
the Spinal Marrow, 


1 Ht. 
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Tux Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum coaleſce in Adults, 
and make but one large triangular Bone, whoſe Baſis 


is tied to the laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and its Points 
to the Os Coccygis, which, with its little Vertebræ each 
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leſs than the other, ends the Spine in a cartilaginous 


Point, like a ſmall Tail curv'd inwards. | 

In the THO RAA of the Sceleton we obſerve the 
following Bones. (I.) The Ribs, which are twenty- 
four in Number, twelve on each Side, articulated to 


the twelve Vertebræ of the Back. They are of two 


ſorts, viz. ſeven True Ribs, which have their cartila- 
ginous Extremities, inſerted into the Sinus of the Ster- 
vum; and five Falſe Ribs, which are ſhorter and ſofter, 
and their Extremities tied to one another; except the 


Bones of the 
Thorax: 
Ribs. 


laſt, which is tied to the Midriſs, or elſe to the de- 


ſcending obligue Muſcle. (2.) The Sternum, or Breaſt- 
Bone; tnis from ſeven or eight Bones in Infants, 
hardens and unites into three at ſeven Years of Age : 
It is fituated in the Middle of the Breaft : It re- 


ceives the Cartilages of the Ribs, and ends itſelf in a 


cartilaginous Point, call'd Cartilago Xiphoides or Eu- 
for mis. (3.) The Claviculæ, or Channel-Bones ; they 
are two, one on each Side, on the upper Part of the 
Breaſt, they are pretty long and ſmall ; at one End 
they are articulated to the Szernum ; at the other, to 
the Production of the Scapula call'd Acromion. Their 
Uſe is to ſuſtain and keep the Scapulæ at a proper Di- 
ſtance from the Sternum. (4.) The Scapulæ, or Shoul- 
der-Blades ; they are two large and broad Bones in 
form of a ſcalenous Triange ; they are ſituated on 
each Side of the upper and back Part of the Thorax. 
The broad End is called the Baſis; and each hath 


S ternum. 


Claviculæ. 


Scapulæ. 


three Proce//es ; one running along the Middle, call'd 


the Spine, the End of which is called Acromion, and 
receives the Clavicles: The ſecond is a little below, 
call'd Coracoides, from its Likeneſs to a Crow's Bill : 
The third Proceſs is called Cervix, and receives the 
Head of the Humerus, or Arm-Bone, in its Sinus. 
The PEL/1S or Baſon of the Sceleton, is form'd 
by the following Bones, vig. (I.) The Os Sacrum, and 
2.) The Os Coccygis on the hinder Part, both already 
deſcribed. (3.) The Qa Innominata, or namelels 
Bones; which in [nfants conſiſt of three ſeparate 
Bones ; but in Adults they unite and make but one 
Bone, in each of which they diſtinguiſh three Parts, 
, 2. 


Bones of the 
2 elvi⸗ . | 
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Of the Carpus. 


Metacarpus, 


Of the Fingers. 


diz. (1.) The Ilium, or Hip-Bone ; which is the broad 
ſuperior Part join'd to the Vertebræ of the Os Satrum; 
its Edge is almoſt ſemicircular, and is tipt with a 
Cartilage. (2.) The Os Pubis, which is the inferior 
and fore Part, and join*d with its Fellow on the other 
Side, makes the fore Part of the Baſon or Pelvis, as 
the Ilia does the Sides. (3.) The Os Iſchium or Cox- 
endix ; this is the lower and hinder Part ; it has a 
large Cavity or Acetabulum, which receives the Head 
of the Thigh-Bone : At its lower Part it has a large 
Protuberance, which makes the Seat of the Body, or 
that on which we ſit. ors 1 . 
In the ARM are the following Bones, viz. (1.) 
The Humerus, or Shoulder-Bone ; it is long and 
round, is articulated with the Scapula at the upper 
End, and at the Lower with the Radius and Ulna, by 
a Ginglymus. (2.) The Ulna, a long and Ward Bone 
of the Cubitus or fore Arm; it reaches from the El- 
bow to the Mriſi; at its upper End it has two Proceſ- 
fes, which are received into the fore and hind Sinus“ 
of the Extremity of the Humerus; the external or 
hindmoſt is the biggeſt and longeſt, called Olecranon, 
and makes the ſharp Point of the E/how. At its lower 
End it is articulated with the Radius and the Bones 
of the IYri/t. (3.) The Radius, another Bone of the 
Cubit; it accompanies the Ulna from the Elbow to the 
Wriit. In its upper End it receives the outer Protu- 
berance of the Humerus in a ſmall Cavity, and near 
its lower End it has a ſmall Cavity which receives the 
End of the Una; and in its Extremity it has two 
Sinus's, which receive the Bones of the Wriſt, (4.) 
The Bones of the Carpus, or Wriſt ; they are little 
Bones of different Figures and Bigneſs. are eight in 
Number, placed in two Ranks, four in each Rank. 
The firſt Rank is articulated with the Radius, the ſecond 
with (5.) The Bones of the Metacarpus, or Back of 
the Hand: Theſe are four in Number, which an- 
ſwer to the four Fingers, with one on the Side an- 
ſwering to the Thumb : They are articulated with the 
Bones of the Wriſt and Fingers. (G.) The Bones of 
the Fingers and Thumb; they are fourteen in each 
Hand, three in each Finger, and two in the Thumd. 
The Order in which they are diſpoſed, is called the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Phalanx; the firſt is longer 
than the ſecond, and the ſecond than the third: gh 
| 3 
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are ſeverally articulated with the Bones of the Meta- 
carpus and with one another in each Finger; which 
Artieulations make the Joints or Knuckles. (7.) The 
Oſ Seſamoidea, like Grains of Seſamum; they are 
about twelve in each Hand, placed at the Joints of 
the Fingers, under the Tendons, where they ſerve the 
Office of Pulleys. | | 

TB Parts of the LEG, and the Bones thereof, 
are very analogous to thoſe of the Arm; for (1.) In 
the Thigh there is one large long Bone anſwering to 
the Humerus, At its upper End it has three Epiphyſes; 
the firit is the large round Head, by which it is arti- 
_ culated in the Acetabulum of the Coxenaix; the ſecond 
is called the Trochanter Major, and the third the Tro- 
chanter Minor. The lower End of this Bone 1s arti- 
culated by the Ginghmus with (2.) The Tibia, which 
is the greateſt of the two Bones of the Leg, the other 
being (3.) The Fibula or Perone ; theſe two anſwer to 


Offs Seſa- 


moi dea. 
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and Foot. 


Os Femoris. 


Tibia. 


Fibula. 


the Ina and Radius or the Cubit, and their Articu- 


lations with each other are much the ſame. At the 
lower End of the Tibia there is a Proceſs, which 


forms the internal Aucie, as the external Ancle is 


form'd by a Proceſs of the Fibula. The Articulation 
of the Tibia with the Thigh Bone, make the Knee ; in 
which there is, (4.) A little Bone called the Patella 


or Knee-Pan ; it lies under the Tendons of the Muſ- 


cles which extend the Leg, and ſerve as a Pulley to 
facilitate their Motion. {5.) The Bones of the Tar- 


fas, or Inſtep, are ſeven ; the Atragalus, or Talus; the 


Calcaneum, or Heel- Bone; the Os Naviculare ; the 
O Cuneiformia, or Wedge-like Bones, which are 
three; and the Os Cubiforme, or Cube like Bone. (6.) 
The Metatar/us, or Back of the Foot, hath five Bones; 
and (7.) Toes fourteen : Beſides, (8.) The O Seſa- 
moidea ; all which are in Form and Articulation fo 
like thoſe of the Metacarpus and Fingers, before de- 
ſeribed, that nothing further need be ſaid concerning 

them. 1 | ; | 
HAvING diſpatch'd Ofteology, we proceed to Sar- 
colagy, the ſecond great Part of Anatomy. In order to 
this, Anatomiſts divide the Trunk of the human Body 
into three principal Regions or Cavities, (I.) The 
Head, or upper Cavity, which contains the Brain and 
Cerebell; the Eyes, Noſe, Ears, and Tongue, the Or- 
gans of Senſe. (2.) The Thorax or Breaſt, which 
N contains 
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contains all from the Neck to the Midriff. (3.) The 


Abdomen, or lower Cavity, which is what we vulgarly 
call the Belly, The upper Part of the Abdomen is 
called Epigaſtrium, and its two Sides the Mypochondria. 
The middle Part of the Abdomen, extending from two 
Fingers Breadth above to the tame below the Navel. 
is called the Regio Umbilicalis, The lower Part of the 
Abdomen is called the Hypogaſtrium; its Sides are call'd 
Inguina or Groins. 
BEFORE we can ſpeak of Myology, or the Doctrine 


Iateguments of of the Muſcles, we muſt firſt take Notice of the com- 


tbe Bray. 


Epidermis, or 
Cutich. 


The Cutis, or 
Skin. 
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midales. 


MiliaryGlands 


Membrana 
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Membrana 
Carnoſa. 


The Nail. 


mon Integuments or Coverings of the Body and its 
Parts; and they are as follow: (1.) The Epidermis, 

Cuticle, or Scarf- Skin; this is that very fine Pellicle 
that riſes in a Bliſter upon any Burning, &c. It ad- 
heres cloſe to the true Skin, and ſerves to defend the 
Extremities of the fine Veſſels. (2.) The Cutis, or 
true Skin; in this we obſerve three Parts: Firſt, an 
infinite Number of Papillz Pyramidales, which are 
the Ends of the Nerves of the Skin, which occaſion 
the Senſe of Feeling on the Surface of the Body. Se- 
condly, A eb of Nervous Fibres and Veſſels inter- 
woven, and is the Parenchyma or Subſtance of the 
Skin. Thirdly, Under this is an infinite Number of 
Miliary Glands encompaſſed with Fat: Theſe are the 
Spiracles of the Body, and breathe forth the Matter 
of Sweet and inſenſible Tranſpiration. (3.) The Mem- 
brana Adipoſa, or Membrane of Fat; it lies imme- 
diately under the Skin; the Fat is contain'd in a Tex- 
ture of an infinite Number of fine tranſparent Veſi- 
cles or Cells. (4.) The Membrana Carnoſa, or fleſhy 
Membrane; it lies immediately under the Adipoſa, 
and adheres to it; it is conſpicuous in /zfants, but in 
Adults it becomes obſcure, and is hid by the Fat, which 


c0verſpreads it. (5.) The Hair is reckon'd one of the 


Common Teguments of the Body ; each Hair has a round 
bulbous Root; is fiſtulous or hollow in many Caſes, and 
differs in Colour according to the Temperament of 


Perſons. (6.) The Nails are a Covering to a Part 


of the Body only; they are ſuppoſed to be only the 
Sheaths or Caſes of the Papillæ of the Skin on the 
Fingers and Toes, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe to 
one another, and are protruded conſtantly forwards 


in the Form of an horny Subſtance. | . 
FA Tus 
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Tux next Step to the Doctrine of the Muſcles, is 
that of the Membranes, which wrap up and encloſe 
the Parts: They are of various ſorts as follow: (I.) 
The Perioſteum, which is that fine Membrane imme- 
_ diately inve/ting the Bones, and which is of a moſt ex- 

quiſite Senſe. (2.) The Meninges of the Brain, which 
are two; the firſt is call'd Dura Mater, which is 
ftrong and thick, and covers all the Cavity of the 
Scull; and by its Proceſſes makes the Diviſions of the 
two Lobes ot the Brain and Cerebell. The ſecond is 
call'd the Pia Mater, which is a fine and delicate 
Membrane immediately covering the Subſtance of the 
Brain : They are both continued from the Brain with 
the Spinal Marrow. (3.) The Pleura, which is a 
double Membrane that covers all the Cavity of the 
Thorax, is fixed to the Perigſteum of the Ribs, and co- 
vers the Midriff. (4.) The Mediaſtinum; it is a dou- 
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ble Membrane dividing the Cavity of the Thorax into 


two Parts, thro? the middle from Top to Bottom ; it 
is form'd by a Continuation of the Pleura coming from 
the Sternum. (5.) The Pericardium, ſo calld from 
its containing the Heart, as in a kind of Purſe or Bag; 
it lies in the Duplicature of the Mediaſtinum, which 
firmly adheres to it, as its Point does to the middle 
Part of the Midriff. (6. ) The Diaphragm or Midriff; 
this is rather a double Muſcle than a Membrane ; it di- 


vides the Thirax from the Abdomen. Its extreme Parts 


conſiſt of muſcular Fibres, which all terminate in an 
Aftoneuroſis, or nervous Part, in the Middle; it is per- 
forated with ſeveral Holes, for the Paſſage of Veſſels. 
(7.) The Peritonæum; it is a thin ſoft Membrane 


which covers the Cavity of the AMdomen, and encloſes 


all its Contents ; it is connected with the Midriff and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen ; *tis a double Membrane, and 
contains in its Duplicatures the Umbilical Veſſels, the 
Bladder, the Kidneys, Ureters, Spermatic Veſſels, &c. 
Its external Part has two Productions which paſs thro? 
the Groins out of the Belly to convey the Spermatic 
Veſſels in Men to the Teſticles, and for a Paſſage to 
the round Ligaments of the Womb in Women: Theſe 
are all the Membranes that can be fimply conſider*d as 
ſuch, or that deferve Notice in this Place. We are 
now arrived tO | | 

+ MYO LOGY, or the Doctrine of the Muſcles 1 
concerning theſe we ſhall take Notice of the follows 
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ing Particulars, viz. The Definition of a Muſcle, is 
Parts, the Sorts, the Denomination, the Actions, or Of- 


fice, and Number of Muſcles in each Part, and the 


whole human Body, | 

AMUSCLE is defined to be, I Bundle of fleſhy 
and often tendinous Fibres, of which all in the ſame 
Plane are parallel to one another; the Fibres are ſeve- 
rally inveſted with a particular Membrane, and all to- 
gether encloſed in one common one. | | 

THE Parts of a Muſcle are, (1.) The Body or 

Belly of the Muſcle, which is the middle Part gene- 
rally, and is made up of the fleſhy Fibres, which are 
red, lax and ſpongeous, containing a Number of ſmall 


Cavities, and are tied together by a Number of ſmall 


tranſverſe Fibres, which go from one to another, and 
connect them all together. (2.) The Tendons, which 
are the two Extremities ; of which, that by which it 
ariſes is call'd the Head, and the other by which it is 
inſerted into any Part is call'd the Tail of the Muſcle. 
They conſiſt ot fendinous Fibres equal in Number to 
thoſe of the Body of the Muſcle. | 
THE Minds of Muſcles are various; as (I.) Some 
are Simple; which have all their Fibres parallel and in 
the ſame Direction. (2.) Some Compound; theſe have 
the fleſhy Fibres of ſeveral Planes croſſing one another, 
or of different Directions; and may be divided into as 
many ſimple ones as is the Number of ſuch Planes of 
Fibres. (3.) Some Muſcles have ſeveral Heads, or 
ariſe by ſeveral Tendons; as the Bzceps hath two, the 
Triceps three, &c. (4.) Some have one Tendon com- 
mon to them all, as the Tendo Achillis. (5.) Some 
have only a ſmall long Body which divides into ſever:! 
ſmall Tendons at the End, (6.) And ſome have two 
Bodies each, as the Digaſtricus. (7.) Some Mulcics 
have no Tendons, as the Quadratus on the Wrilt, ard 
ſeveral of the Face, Sc. (8.) Some have Tendons on- 
ly at one End; with various other Differences in the 
Form and Make of Muſcles. 
As to the Denomination of Muſcles, they are diffe- 


' rently named on various Accounts; as (1. ) From their 


Size; as Vaſius, large; Gracilis, ſlender, &c. (2.) 
From their Form; as the Deltoides, Quadratus, &c. 
(3.) From the Parts they are ſituated on; as the Fron- 
tales, on the Forehead ; Occipitales, on the Occiput, 


Sc. (4. ) The Manner of their Situation; as Tate 
N | n 


Of ANATOMY. 
nus, Exturnus, &c. (5.) From the Parts of their Ori- 
gin and Inſertion, as the Sternotbyroides, which ariſes 
from the Sternum, and is inſerted into the Cartilage 
call'd Thyroides. (b.) From their Courſe or Direction; 
as the Reaus, Obliguus, Tranſverſalis, &c. (7.) From 


their Manner of acting; as Elavatores, which lift a 


Part up; Eredores, which erect a Part; Exten/ares, 
Which extend any Part; Flexores, which bend it, Sc. 
(8.) From the Parts of which they conſiſt; as the 
Biventer, which hath two Bellies; Triceps, which 
hath three Heads or Tendons, &c. (9.) From the 
Texture ; as Membranoſus, Semi-nervoſus, &c. (10.) 
From their Length, &c. as Longus, long; Brevis, 
ſhort, Ec. 


THE Office or Function of the Muſcles is to move The 43jon or 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body in all the neceſſary Di- Functiu-n of a 
rections of their ſeveral Motions ; and this is perform*d Muaſcle. 


by the Contraction of the Muſcle, which ſhortens it, 
and cauſes it to draw the Part into which it is inſerted, 
towards that whence it ariſes; and this Contraction is 
produced in the Muſcle by the [nflux and Rariſaction 
of the Blood and Spirits diſtending the Cavities of the 
Fibres; which is the mechanical Cauſe of all Muſcu- 
lar Motion. And fince moſt Parts of the Body are 
pair'd, or have a contrary Motion, the Muſcles are 
reckon'd by Pairs; and thoſe which produce the con- 
trary Motion in a Part, are ſaid to be Autagoniſt Muſ- 
tles to each other. | | 


THE Number of the Muſcles in the human Body is Their Number 
computed hy Dr. Keill in Pairs belonging to every 7» the ſeveral 
Part, as follows: Of the Forehead 1 Pair, the Hind- Parts of the 
head 1, the Ears, 6, the Eyebrows 1, Eyelids 2, Eyes Body. 


6, Noſe 3, Lips 6, and a ſingle one; the Cheeks 1, 
Lower Jaw 6, Uvula 2, Tongue 3, Os Hyoides 5, the 
Pharynx 2, Larynx 7, Head 10, Thorax 29, Abdomen 
5; of the Vertebræ 7, of the Pudenda in Men 4, the 
Clitoris 1, of the Bladder a ſingle one, Anus three 
ſingle ones ; of the Shoulder-Blades 4, Shoulder-Bone 
9, Cubit 6, the Radius 4, Wriſts 4, Palms of the 
Hands, 2, Fingers 15, of the Thumbs 7, Fore-fingers 
2, Little-fingers 2, of the Thighs 13, the Legs 11; 
the Feet 8, the Toes 24 Pair; ſo that in all there are 
446 fingle Muſcles in the Body; though ſome make 
more; and others reckon fewer. 
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BEFORE we conſider the Doctrine of the Viſeers 

or Bowels, it may be proper to premiſe a few things 

Of Ad:xogra- concerning the Doctrine of the G/2nds, which Anuato- 
by 


Shy. | « miſts call Atenography, as a proper Tranſition thereto. 
A Gland, A GLAND (vulgarly call'd a Kernel) is a fleſhy 
wat. Subſtance of a peculiar Nature, whoſe Ule is to ſe- 


crete and ſeparate the Fluids from the Maſs of Blood. 
Conglobate. They are of two Sorts, z. (1.) A Conglobate Gland 
which is a little ſmooth Body wrapt up in a fine Skin, 
admitting only an Artery and Nerve to pals in, and a 
Vein and excretory Veſſel to paſs out; and thefe may 
Cong lemerate. be calld Simple Glands. (2.) A Conglomerate Gland; 
which is compoſed of ſeveral conglobate or fimple 
Glands, all tied together, and wrapt up in one com- 
mon Tunicle or Membrane; whoſe ſeveral excretory 
Ducts do ſometimes all unite in one common Pipe, as 
in the Pancreas; and ſometimes form ſeveral Pipes, 
through which their Liquor is excreted. The Stru- 
Eture of a Gland is ſuppoſed to be nothing but the 
Complication of a Branch of an Artery, whoſe far- 
theſt Extremity becomes the excretory Duct thereof. 
Proceed we now to the ſecond great Part of Sareco- 
| logy, viz. 5 

Of Splarchro- SPLANCHNOLOGY, which conſiders the 
227. various Viſcera or Bowels contain'd in the three Cavi- 
ties of the Body: Thoſe in the upper Cavity or Head 
are, the Brain, the Cerebell, the Eyes, the Ears, the 

: Noſe, and the Tongue; of which in order. 
The Brain. THE BRAIN, contain'd within the Dura Ma- 
1 ter, conſiſts of two Parts, vis. the Cerebrum, which 
lies on the fore Part; and Cerebellum, which lies be- 
| hind ; both contain'd in the Cranium or Scull, as in 
The Cerebrum. a Caſe of Bones. The Cerebrum is of an oblong Fi- 
gure, and its Surface full of Turnings and Circum- 
volutions; its external Subſtance is ſaid to be Cortical 
or Cineritious, being ſoft, glandulous, and of the Co- 
lour of Aſhes. Its internal, call'd the Medullary Sub- 
ſtance, is finer, white and fibrous; from whence the 
Nerves proceed: This going out of the Scull is call'd 
the Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Marrow. | 
Tak Brain is divided by the firſt Proceſs of the 
Dura Mater into the Right and left Side; which, 
when they come to join, leave a Space forming three 
Ventricles, or Centrum Ovale; the upper Part or 
Coyc:ing whercof is call'd the Corpus Gaihſum. The 
1 Bottom 
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il 
Bottom of this Space is the internal Subſtance of the | f 
two Sides gather'd together, as it were, in two Bun- uw 
dles, Which are call'd Crura Medullz Oblongate ; i 
upon them are the Protuberances call'd the Corpora a 
$triata, and the Thalami Nerv. Opticorum. T heſe i 


Crurg uniting form a Body call'd the Medula Ob 

longata, upon which are four Prominences call'd the 

Nates and Teſtes. From the third Ventricle goes a 

imall Hole to the Conduit call'd /nfundibulum, which 

enters the Subſtance of the Glandula Pituitaria, 

ſituated in the Sella Turcica, in the Baſis of the Scull, 

and ſurrounded with a Plexus of ſome Branches of 

Arteries, call'd the Rete Hirabile. In the hinder 

Part of this Ventricle is another ſmall Hole call'd 

Anus, in the upper Part of which is fituated the 

famous Glandula Pinealis, which Deſcartes imagined 

was the Seat of the Scul. Theſe are the chief Parts 

of the Cerebrum, and give a general Idea of its 

Structure, | „ | 
TRE CEREBELLUNM is much leſs than the The Cerebel- = 

Cerebrum, and is alſo compoſed of a Cortical and lum. 

Medullary Subſtance ; its Superficies conſiſts of Fold- 

ings like Segments of Circles, one within another; 

they grow leſs as they approach the fore and hind 

Part, where they ſeem to reſemble two Worms, and 

are therefore call'd Proceſſus Fermiformes. The Part 

of the Medulla Oblongata, which is between the Cere- | 

' brum and Cerebellum, is call'd the {/?hmus. The Uſe The Uſe of the 

or Function of the Brain (which is a Gland of the Brain. 

Conglobate Sort) is to ſeparate the fineſt and moſt WEN 

ſubtile Parts of the Blood, call'd Auimal Spirits, 

which are received by the Nerves, and convey'd to all 

Paris of the Body; in which they are the Cauſe of all 

that Senfation we call Feeling. 

TREE EYE is the noble Organ of Sight ; on the Of the Eye 
external Parts it is adorn'd above with a curved Row and its erer. 

of Hairs, call'd the Eyebrow ; and cloſed with two nal Parts. 
Eyelids, which are edged, with a Border of Fairs 

call'd Cilia. The Meeting of the Eyelids make two 

Corners call'd the greater and leſſer Canthus of the 

Eye; within the great Canthus lies the Glandula 

Lachrymalis, which ſeperates the Matter of Tears for 

moiſtening the Eye, and inner Membrane of the 

Noſtrils, where *tis convey'd from the Lachrymat Bag 

by a ſmall Pipe thro the Os Lachrymale. The Globe 
| B b 3 „ 
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IL, Coats. 
The Conj un- 


Ciba. 
Sc lerotica. 


Cornea. 


Choroides. 


Urea: 


Retina. 


Of the Hu- 
mours of the 
Eye. 
Agueous. 


Crr/talline. 


Vitrevus, 


Of the Ear. 


IL, External 
Part. | 
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of the Eye is moved by four ſtrait Muſcles and two 
oblique ones. | | ER, 
TRE Coats of the Eye are (1.) The Conjunctiva, 
which makes the White of the Eye, and lines the 
inner Part of the Eyelids, joining the Globe to the 
Edges of the Orbit. (2.) The Sclerotica ; it is thick, 
hard and ſmooth 5; opake behind, but tranſparent 


© before, where it makes (3.) The Cornea, which is 


ſurrounded by the White of the Eye, and has a moſt 
exquiſite Senſe. (4.) The Chorades ; it lies under 
the Sclerotica, and is much thinner than it. In this 
Coat is a ſmall Hole before, call'd Pupilla, or Pupil of 
the Eye. (5.) The Urea; it ſurrounds the Pupil, 
and by its muſcular circular Fibres contracts and 
dilates the Pupil as Occaſion requires; it lies on the 
Cryſtalline Humour ; the Outſide of this Coat is 
call'd the Iris, of different Colours in ſeveral People. 
On the Inſide is the Ligamentum Ciliare, by the Con- 
traction of whole Fibres the Eye is made more pro- 
minent, and the Axis of Viſion lengthen'd. (6.) The 
Retina, or Net-like Expanſion of the medullary 
Fibres of the Optic Nerve over the Bottom of the 
Eye, upon the Surface of the Glaſſy Humour. On 
this Coat the Impreſſions of Objects are made, in 
order to be convey'd to the Senſory of the Brain. 
THE Humours of the Eye are three, vis. (I.) 
The Agucous, or Watry Humour; it lies under the 


Cornea, and makes the fore Part of the Globe. (2.) 


The Cryſtalline Humour; it lies next behind the Ague- 
os; it is the leaſt of the Humours, but the moſt 
denſe ; its Form is that of a double convex Lens; it 
is cover'd with a fine Coat ca!l'd Aranca. (3.) The 
Vitreous or glaſſy Humour; it is very much like the 
White of an Egg, fills all the hind Part of the Cavity 
of the Globe, is the largeſt of the three Humours, 


and is contain'd in a Coat of the fame Name. By 


it the Cryſtalline is adjuſted to a proper Diſtance from 
the Retina for diſtinct Viſion, the Manner whereof has 
been already explained. 

THE EAR is the Organ of Hearing, and is next 
to be deſcribed. It is divided into the External and 
Internal Part; the External is divided into the Pina 
or upper Part, and Abra or Lobe, which is the lower. 
The Parts of the Pinna are. the Helix, or circular 
Border of the Ear; and Anti-helix, which is a ger 

. cirle 
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circle within the other : The lower End of this makes 

a Prominence call'd the Anti-tragus, with reſpect to 
another oppoſite to it call'd the Tragus, by reaſon of 

ſome Hair that is on it, The Cavity made by the 
Extremities of the Helix and Anti helix is call'd 
Concha. The Hollow in the Middle of the Ear is 
calld Alvearium ; from whence there goes a Paſlage 

to the Tympanum call'd Meatus Auditorins. 9 

AT the End of the Meatus Auditorius is a thin s Internal 

tranſparent Membrane placed a little obliquely acroſs Parts. 
the Paſſage, call'd the Membrana Tympani, or Head 

of the Drum ; for the Cavity behind this Membrane 

is call'd the Tympanum or Drum, in which there are 

four little Bones, from their Shape call'd the Malleolus 

or Hammer, the /zcus or Anvil, the Stapes or Stirrop, 

ang Os Orbiculare or round Bone. The next Cavity 

is call'd Veſtibulum, in the Os Petroſum; into it open 

the ſemicircular Pipes of the third Cavity call'd the 
Labyrinth, The laſt Cavity of the Internal Ear is 

call'd Cochlea from its Likeneſs to a Snails Shell, 

The Auditory Nerve, being finely expanded over the 
internal Surface of theſe Cavities, receives the Im- 
preſſions of the included Air according as it is agitated 

by the Motion of the external Air beating on the 
Membrana Tympam, thus exciting in the Senſory of 

the Brain the Ideas of Sounds, © 8 FO 

THE NOSE is appointed not only for the Organ gf ;z, Noſe 

of the Senſe of Smelling, but alſo for an Enunctory and it, Part 
to the Brain, and. for Reſpiration. Its upper \Part 
conſiſts of two Bones cloſely join'd together on the 
upper Side; its lower Part is made of four Cartilages 

two of which are fx'd to the two Bones aforeſaid, 

and alſo join'd on the upper Side; the other two lie 

on the lower Ends of theſe, being tied thereto by a 
Membrane, and are calld Alæ Narium. The Cavity 

of the Noſe is divided into two Parts, call'd Nares 

or Noſtrils, by a Partition bouy on the upper Part, 

and cartaliginous on the lower : The upper End of 

each Noſtril divides into two Cavities, of which one 

goes to the Os Spongioſum, and the other opens behind 
the Palate into the Mouth for Reſpiration. The Qa 
Spongioſa fill the upper Cavity of each Noſtril, the 
ſeveral Lamina of which, being covered with; a fine 
Membrane on which the Fibres of the Offactory 
Nerve are ſpread, become the immediate Organ of 

ä Selling. 
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Of the Mouth. 
Lips. 


Gums. 


Palate. 


Unula. 


Glands F the 
* 


Of the Tongue. 


P apillæ 
Nerveſæ. 
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Smielling. The Cavity of the Noſe is cover'd with 2 
glandulous Membrave ; its Glands leparate the Mat- 
ter we call Mucus, which, with the Hair growing 
on it, call'd Vibriſſi ;, prevent any Filth from aſcend- 
ing too far into the Noſtrils. 

THE MOUTH. conſiſts of the Lips, the Gums, 
the Palate, the Uv!/a und the Glands; of which in 
Order. (1.) The Lips are made up of ſeveral Muſ- 
cles, which give them all their va ious Motions for 
ſhutting and opening the Mauth, and ariculati g the 
Voice. (2.) The Gums are a hard 101t of Fleſh 
form'd by the Union of the P ri9fteum and the internal 
Membrane of the Mouth; they are ſet about the 
Teeth to keep them firm _ their Sockets. ( ) Fhe 
Palate, or Roof of the Mouth, is cœver'd with 2 
pretty thick Membrane, in which are a great Num- 
ber of ſmall Glands, which diſch:rge a Liquor for 
moiſtening and diſſolving the Aliments. (4.) The 
Upula is a Production of the internal Membrane of 
the Mouth; its Subſtance is lax and zlandulous ; it 
hangs from the Root of the Mouth about the Larynx, + 
between the Tor/'/s ; it is moved by two Pair of 
Muſcles, which give it Motions proper for articulating 
the Voice, and to prevent any thing's regurgitating 
into the Noſe in Deglutition. (5.) The G/ands of 
the Mouth are of ' ſeveral Sorts, as the Parotides under 
the Ear, the Maxillares under the Jaw, the Sullin- 
guales under the Tongue, the Tonfillz, or Almorids, 
at the Baſis of the Tongue; with ſeveral other imall 
ones; all which ſerve to ſeparate the Saliva or _ 


to moiſten the Food in Maſtication. 


ThE TONGUE is the grard Organ of Taſte 
and Spcech ; it is connected to the Os Hyoides and to 
the Laryax, by a Ligament in the Middle of its lower 
Side; it is of a muſcular Subſtance, and is covered 
with two Membranes; the external hath a great 
Number of Papillæ Pyramidates; which ſeem to 
ſerve as Caſes to the Papillæ Nervoſæ, which lic 


under them in the internal Membrane. "Theſe ner- 


vous Papillæ being made of the Exuemities of the 
Guftatory Nerve of the Tongue, are the immediate 
Organ of. Taſting. The Tongue is moved by three 
Pair of Muſcles, the Stylagl. Js, Genioglaſſus, and 
Ceratogloſſus, and the 0 e Wich e pro- 

| per 
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per for the forming and articulating the various Sounds 
of Speech. | TE . - 

THE Upper is join'd to the Middle Cavity of the 
Body by the Cervex or Neck, in which is the Fugu- 
lum or Throat ; which contains two remarkable 
Parts, the Oe/ophagus, and the Trachea Artera, or 
Wind- Pipe. | | 

THE OESOP H AGUS, or Gullet, is a long 
round Canal, by which the Aliments deſcend from 
the Mouth to the Stomach in the Abdomen : It is com- 
poſed of three Coats, the firſt membranous, the 
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in the Thorax. 


The Ozefopha- 
gus. 


ſecond fleſhy and muſcular; the laſt, or inmoſt, is 


white, and beſmeared with a ſoft ſlimy Subſtance, 
ſeparated by the Glands between this and the ſecond 
Coat, to facilitate the Deſcent of the Aliments in 
Deglutition, The upper End of the Gullet is call'd 
Pharynx, and is moved by two Pair of Muſcles, vi. 
the Scylo-pharyngæus, and the Oeſaphagæus, and the 
periſtaltic Motion of the fleſhy Fibres of its Coats; 


P harynxs 


by all which Deglutition, or Swallowing, is per- 


formed. | 8 
ThE TRACHEA ARTE RIA, or Wind 


Pipe, is the Paſſage from the Mouth to the J. ungs. 
The upper End of it is call'd the Larynx; it lies be- 
low the Root of the Tongue, before the Pharynx; 
it is compoſed of five Cartilages, the firſt called Scuti- 
formis or Thyroides, the ſecond Cricoides or Annularis, 
the third and fourth Ayytænoides; theſe. make the 
Rimula call'd the Glottis : The fifth is the Eprglet'ts; 
this covers the Glottis or Mouth of the Larynx, fo 
that none of the Aliments may deſcend thro' the 
Trachea in Eating and Drinking. The Tube of the 
Trachea is compoſed of annular Cartilages, which 
are at ſmall and equal Diſtances from one another. 
The hind Part of theſe Cartilages are membranous, 
for the Conveniencies of the Oz/ophagus, which lies 
along that Part. The Uſe of the Larynx is to form 
and tune the Voice, and of the Trachea to convey 
Air to and from the Lungs. This brings us to the 
Middle Cavity, in which we firſt meet with vt 33 
THE LUNGS; they are divided into two Lobes 
by the Mediaſtinum; they are tied to the Sternum 
before, and to the Vertebræ behind. 
divides into ſeveral Branches as it enters the Lungs; 
which Branches, and their Subdiviſions, are call'd 

| Bronchi; 


The Trachea 
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its Cartilages. 
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Inspiration. 


Expiration. 
T heir Office. 


Of the Heart. 


Is Auricles 


and Ventricles. 


„ 
tion of the 
Blud. 


Diaſtole and 
Syftole. 


Of the 
Thymus. 
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Bronchi; the Cartilages of the Bronchi are perfectly 
annular; the Extremities of theſe Branches open 
into the Cavities of an infinite Number of Veſicles 
diſpoſed like Bunches of Grapes upon them : theſe 
make the peculiar Subſtance of the Lungs, In the 
Dilatation of the Thorax, the Air ruſhes into the ſaid 
Veſicles, and diſtends the Lungs ; this we call /:/þ;- 
ration But the Cavity of the Breaſt being ftraiten'd, 
compreſſes the Lungs, and expels the Air again, 

which is call'd Expiration. Theſe two alternate 
Actions are the Office of the Lungs, and abſolutely 
neceflary to Life. 

THE HEART is the next, and the nobleſt 
Organ of Animal Life; its Situation has been ſaid, 

its Form is well known, its Subſtance is of muſcular 
Fleſh ; for the Heart is a Muſcle of various Orders of 
Fibres, by which means it is capable of Contraction 
and Dilatation. In the Heart are two large Cavities 
call'd Yentricies, the Right and the Left; above each 
of theſe is an Auricle or little Ear; in the Right 
Auricle opens the Jena Cava, and the Vena Pulm:s- 
nalis in the Left. The Arteria Pulmonalis ariſes from 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and the Aorta or 
Great Artery from the Left Ventricle. In the Dila- 
tation of the Right Auricle the Blood ruſhes in from 
the Vena Cuva, which, by its Contraction, is thruſt 


into the Right Ventricle, which by its ' Contraction, 


drives it into the Pulmonary Artery, by which it is 
circulated thro” the Lungs, and then return'd by the 
Pulmonary Vein into the Lett Auricle, and from thence 
into the Left Ventricle, which, in its Contraction, 
forces it into the Trunk of the ado, which caries 
it to all Parts of the Body; from whence *tis return'd 
by the Veins to the Right Auricle. And thus by an 
alternate Dilatation and Contraction (called the 
Diaſtole and Syſtole) of the Auricles and Ventricles of 
the Heart, the Circulation of Blood is effected, which 


zs the proper Function of the Heart. 


True T HY MUS is another Viſcus of the Thorax; 


it is a conglobate Gland fituated juſt under the Clavi- 
culæ, is large in Infants, but grows leſs as they grow 


older. Its Uſe is ſuppoſed to be for a Diverticulum to 


Of the Br 18 . the Chyle in the Thoracic Duct of a Fetus. 


THE BREASTS are the laſt Parts obſervable 
about the Thorax; ; they are ſituated on the _—_ 
art, 
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Part, one on each Side. Their Subſtance is compoſed 


of a great Number of Glands of an oval Figure, 
which lie in a great Quantity of Fat, Their excre- 
tory Ducts, as they approach the Nipple, join and 
unite, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, cr more 
ſmall Pipes call'd Tubuli Lactiferi, which communicate 
by ſeveral croſs Canals, and all terminate in the Ex- 
tremity of the Nipple, where they pour out the Milk, 
ſeparated by the Glands, in Suction. 

THE VISCE RA, or Bowels of the third or 


Of the Viſcera 


loweſt Cavity, call'd the 4bdomen, now come to be of the Abab- 


deſcribed. When the common Integuments and the 
Peritcneun are laid open, the firit thing that preſents 
itſelf to View, is „ 

THE ONM ENT UA, or Cawl ; this is a delicate 
and fine double Membrane, interlarded with a great 
deal of Fat, and, like a Bag, contains and covers the 
greateſt Part of the Inteſtines. It is connected to 
the Liver, Spleen, Duodenum, Colon, and Bottom of 
the Stomach. Its Uſe is to contain and Cheriſh the 
Inteſtines with gentle Warmith, and thereby promote 
Digeſtion in the Stomach, and help the Concoction 


of the Chyle in the Guts; to lubricate and facilitate 


their periſtaltic Motions, and to ſuſtain the Veſſels 
which go from the Spleen to the other Viſcera. 
TE STOMACH is ſituated juſt under the 


men, 


The Omentum. 


Of the Sto» 


Miadriff, is of a long, wide, and roundiſh Figure. „e. 


It hath two Orifices; by the Left, call'd Cardia, it 
is join'd to the Oeſophagus; and by the Right, call'd 
Pylorus, it is united to the firſt of the Inteſtines. It 


is made of four Coats; the external one is common, 


the ſecond is muſcular, being made of ftrait and cir- 
cular Fibres; the third is fine, thin, and wholly 
nervous; the fourth, and inmoſt, is full of Plaits and 
Wrinkles, in which are a great Number of Glands, 
- which ſeparate a Liquor which beſmears the Cavity of 
the Stomach, and helps Digeſtion. The Stomach 
receives the Aliments by the Ozfophagus, which by 
the Action of its muſcular Coat, and fermenting 
Juices, are ſeparated, diſſolved, and reduced to a 
white liquid SubNance, call'd Chyle, which is then 
protruded thro' the Pylorus into the Inteſtines; and 
this is call'd Digeſtion, which is the proper Office of 
the Stomach. | | 


Tut 


Pybras. 
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OF the Iite- THE INTESTINES, or Guts, are a Ic - 
flines, and large Pipe, which reaches from the Pyr, 
the Fundament in various Circumvolutions and urn 
ings. They are knit all along to the Evge of dm. 
brane ca!Pd the Heſentry. They are compoiei of 
thice Coats, of which the firſt is common, the {ecu 
is made « ſtrait and ſpiral Fibres, aid the third and 
inmoſt Coat is rugous, oi full of Plaits, call u /"ul- 
| Uule Connmoentes, Which retard the Provieis of tho 
Small and Fæces. I his Tube is divided into three 1mall aud 
great Guts. three great Guts; the ſmall ones are the Duodenum, 
the Fejunum, and the Ileum; he great ones arc we 
Cæcum, the Colon, and the Kedtum, the Extremities 
of which make the Anus at the Funvan:ent, The 
Chyle entring the Duodenum hath its fine rutriure 
Parts abſorb'd by the Orifices of the Lacteal Yeins, 
and the Remainder is, by the periſtaltic Mouon of 
the Guts, gradually convey'd forward to be ejected by 
the Body as ulcleſs Excrements or Fzces. 
; Of the Men- THE MESENTE RY 6 that Membrane which 
| tery. hath the Guts connected to its circular Edge to pre- 
| vent their entangling one with another; it is tied to 
| | the three firſt Vertebræ of the Loins; upon it run 
| Vere Lafre. the Venue Latte, or Lacteal Veins, which imbibe the 
| Vaja Lympcia: Chyle from the ſmal] Guts ; as alio the Vaſa Lympha- 
| Fica. tica, or Lymphatic Feels. By theſe two Sorts of 
| Veſlels the Chyle and the Zympha are carried to the 
ſeveral Veficular Glands of the Meſentery, from which 
go Lacteals of a larger Size, and carry the Chyle to 


| Receptaculum the Receptaculum Chyl:, which ſeems to be only a 
CHli. Bag formed by the Union of Lactealꝭ and Lymphatics: 
| It is fituated between the great Artery and Vertebræ 


of the Loins. From thence the Chyle, diluted with 
the TIympha, is convey'd in a Tube through the 
Thoracic Duct. Thorax (which therefore is call'd the Thoracic Duct) 
and then up the Neck ; whence it is conducted to 
the Left Subclavian Vein, into which it is diſcharged 
by one or two Orifices, where it mixes, and is made 
to circulate with the Maſs of Blood, for the Nouriſh- 

ment of the Body. | 
Of the Pan- THE PANCRE AS, or Sweet-bread, is a large 
ert as. Gland of the Conglomerate Sort; it lies acroſs the Ab- 
domen, reaching from the Liver to the Spleen; its 
glandulous Subſtance ſeparates a Liquor call'd the 
its Ye, Pancreatic Juice, which is convey'd by a Duct -” 
228 8 
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the Duodenum, in order to diute the Chyle, that it 
may the more cally enter the Mouths of the act 
Viljels. 

Tas LIVE R lies in the Right Hypubongrium 3 
it is almoſt round, and pretty thick, convex on its 
upper Side, and ſomewhat concave on the under; 
jts fore Part is divided into two, where the umbilical 


Of the Liver. 


Veſſels enter it. The Subſtance of the Liver is 


glandulous, which ſeparates the Gall from the Blood 


brought chither by the Vena Porte, which is then 


carried to the Veſica Fellis, or Gall-Bladder ; from 
hence goes a Duct call'd the Ductus Cyſticus, which 
joins another from the Liver calPd the Porus Bilarius, 
in which the Bile is found; theſe two Ducts uniting 
form one call'd Dudtus communis Choledochus. By 
this the Gall or Bile is carried allo to the Duodenum, 
to be mixed with the Chyle, in order to blunt or 
ſheath its Acids, that it may be fo far attenuated as to 
be meetly diluted by the Pancreatic Juice. 

THE SPLEEN is ſituated in the Left Epo. 
thondrium; between the Ribs and the Stomach it is 


Veſica Fellis. 
Porus B tlarius 


Bile, its ye. 


Of the S Acer. 


tied to the Peritonium Diaphragm, and Omentum ; 


it is of a Lead Colour, and an oblong Figure. The 
Subſtance of the Spleen is compoſed of an TInfinit 

of Membranes, which form little Cells and Cavities 
of different Figure and Bigneſs, always full of Blood. 
It is ſuppoſed to be a Reſervoir or Diverticulum to 


the arterial Blood in paſſing to the Liver tor the Secre- 


tion of the Bile. 

THE KIDNEYS are two, one on each Side; 
the Right is under the Liver, the I& under the 
Spleen ; their Figure is well knowns: The Kidney 
are Glands of the Conglomerate Kind, conſiſting of an 


inhnite Number of little Glands, of a Toundiſh Fi igure, 


in its outer Subſtance, which ſecern the Vine from the 
Blood brought to them by the Emulgent Arteries. 


Of the Kidneys. 


Their Lie. 


The Urine is convey'd by ſmall Tubes, uniting in 


their Progreſs, and forming larger Bundles, whoſe Ex- 
tremities pierce and diſcharge it into the Pelvis or Baſon, 
which is a Cavity form'd by the Dilatation of the Ure- 
ters, which are long, ſlender, and membranous Tubes 


that carry the Urine from the Kidneys to the Bladder, 
one on each Side: They are obliquely inſerted near 


the Neck of the Bladder, 


JusrT 


Ureterc. 
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Jus T above the Emulgent Veſſels are fituated two 
Bodies, one on each Side, call'd Capſule Atrabilares, 
or Glandulæ Renales, the Renal Glands, wrapt up in 
ſome Fat; they are often of different Figure, are big- 
geſt in a F@tus, and their Uſe is not yet known. 

THE BLADDER is ſituated in the Duplica- 
ture of the Peritonæum, in the lower Part of the Ab. 
domen, It is tied to the Navel by the Urachus dege- 
nerated into a Ligament. It is compoſed of three 
Coats; the firſt is common, the ſecond muſcular, the 
third is full of Wrinkles, and is both glandulous and 
nervous. It has a conſtrictive Muſcle around its Neck, 
call'd Sphincter Veſicæ, which prevents the Urine from 
running out continually, When the Bladder is full, 
the Urine is, by the mufcular Power of the ſecond 
Coat, expell'd the Body thro' the Urethra, into which 
the Bladder opens. 

WE are now arrived to the Parts of Generation, 
which we ſhall give a ſhort Account of in both Sexe: ; 
and firſt of thoſe in Men. 

TE Parts ſerving to Generation in Men are the 
following: (1.) The Spermatic Arteries, which ariſe 
from the Aorta, a little below the Emulgents, and 
carry the Blood to the Teſticles for the /eminal Secre- 
tion (2.) The Spermatic Veins; theſe carry the Blood 
back again to the Jena Cava. In their Progreſs, a 
little above the Te/es, they divide into ſeveral Branches, 
which make various Inoſculations, till they come near 
tie Mdomen, where they all unite into one Trunk, 
and from their Shape are call'd Corpora Pyramidalia: 
Theſe Veins and Arteries together are call'd the Vaſa 
Præparantia. (3.) The Teſftes, or Teſticles, their 
Subſtance is vaſcular, or compoſed of infinite Plexus 
or Convolutions of the fine Branchety of the Sperma- 
tic Veſſels; they are two in Number, and are con- 
tain'd in a common Integument, like a Purſe, call'd 
the Scrozum ; and each Tefticle hath two proper Coats, 
the outermoſt call'd Tunica Jaginalis or Elythroides ; 
the other is call'd Albuginea, becauſe of its white Co- 
lour. The Te/tes are ſuſpended in the Scrotum by the 
Cremaſter Muſcle, which draws them up in Cu. 
(4.) The Epididymis, which is a Body form'd on the 
upper Part of each Teſlicle, by the ſeveral Mindings 


and Intervolutions of a fine Tube, which receive the 
; Semen 


Of ANATOMY. 


Semen immediately from the Taſtes. (5.) The ſame 


Tube or Canal, continuing or aſcending from the 


Extremities of the Epididymis, form the Vaſa Defe- 


rentia: Theſe enter the Abdomen, and proceed with 
the Semen to (b.) The Veſicule Seminales, which are 
two in Number, one on each Side, on the under Part 
of the Neck of the Bladder. In theſe Veſicles the 
Semen is repoſited till the time of Coition, when it is 
again received by the Vaſa Deferentia, and carried 
through the Subſtance of (7.) The Profiate, or Cor- 
pus Glandoſum, whoſe Glands ſeparate a clear mucila- 
ginous Humour, which i Coitu is carried into the 
Urethra, at the ſame Place where the Semen is allo diſ- 
charged from the Jaſa Deferentia at the ſame time. 
(8:) The Penis or Yard, whoſe Subſtance is compoſed 
of two ſpongeous Bodies call'd Corpora Cavernaſa, 
which ariſe diſtinctly from the lower Part of the Os 
Pubis, and terminate at the Extremity of the Penis in 
the Glaus, which is always kept ſoft, moiſt, and very 
ſenfible, by a kind of Hood call'd Præputium or Fore- 
kin, made by a Reduplication of the Skin of the Pe- 
nis. On the under Side of the Penis, or the Corpora 
Carvans/a, there runs a Pipe call'd the Urethra, thro” 
which the Urine is diſcharged from the Bladder, and 
the Semen injected into the Womb in the Act of Ge- 
neration. 

THE Parts ſubſervient to the ſame Purpoſe in Wo- 
men are, (I.) The Vagina, the external Orifice of 
which is the Pudendum, the two Labia of which in 
Adults are covered with Hair. The ſoft Protuberance 
above is call'd Mons Jeneris. Immediately within the 
Lalia are, (2.) The Nymphe, one on each Side; they 
reſemble the red Membranes under the Throats of 
Pullets. 
is the Extrimity of (3.) The Clitoris, which is in Shape 
and Parts much like the Penis in Men, but muctrleſs; 


it is alſo erected, and becomes the Scat of Pleaſure in 


Acts of Venery. (4) The Hmen; it is a circular 
Folding of the inner Membrane of the Vagina; which, 
being ſet acroſs the Patlage, is broke at the firſt Em- 
brace, and its Fibres contracting in three or four 
Places, form what are call'd the Glaudulæ Myrtifor- 
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Profiate, 
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Caverne/a. 


Glans. 


Præputium. 


Urethra. 


The Parts ef 
Generation in 
Women. 
Vagina. 


Menpbær. 


In the Angle of the Vulva, next the Pubis, 


Clitoris. 


Hyme n. 


wes. (F. ) In this Part of the Pudendum muliebre opens 


We Orikce of the Urezhra, (b.) In the Paſſage oi the 
| "Vagina 


Urethra. 
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Vagina opens the Orifices of numerous excretory Ducts 
from Glands within the inner Membrane ; they are 


Lacanæ. calPd Lacune ; they pour forth a viſcous Liquor for 
Womb or increaſing T:tillation. (7.) The Womb or Matrix; it 
Matrix, is joined to the Vagina, which communicates with it 


by a ſmall Orifice. The Figure of the Womb is like 
that of a Pear; it is ſituated between the Bladder and 
Strait Gut : Its Subſtance is compoſed of fleſhy Fibres 
_ of a muſcular Nature, which render it capable of great 
Dilatation and Contraction: It is tied by two ſorts of 
Ligaments call'd Ligamenta Lata, or broad ones; and 
Ligamenta Rotunda, or round ones; two of cach, 
Spermatics, (8.) The Spermatic Arteries and Veins ſpent on the 
— = E Ovaria, Womb, and Vagina. (q.) The Ovaria or 
Teſticles, which are near half as big as thoſe in Men, 
but are flattiſh and ſmooth before Conception. (10.) 
Tube Falh- The Tubz Fallapianæ are ſituated one on each Side 
pianæ. the Womb; they ariſe from its Bottom by a narrow 
Beginning, and dilate towards the Extremities in Form 
of a Trumpet, where they contract into a ſmall Ori- 
fice; from whoſe Circumference they dilate into 2 
Br lit Dia- broad jagged Membrane call'd Morſus Diaboli. Theſe 
Ball are the Parts of Generation in Women. 

7 BEE Wk are now come ANGITIOLOGY, the third 
Of Angio AY great Part of Sarcolegy ; and this comprehends three 
. Other Subdiviſions, viz. ( 1.) Neurology, or the Doctrine 
of the Nerves. (2.) Arteriology, or the Arteries ; and 
(3.) Phlebotology, which treats of the Veins. A little 

of each of theſe in brief muſt ſuffice. And firſt of 


Neurology. NEUROLOGY, which deſcribes the Nature, 

Number, Uſes, c. of the Nerves of the Human Body. 
A Nerwe, A Nerve is a long and ſmall Bundle of very fine Pipes, 
avhat. or hollow Fibres, wrapt up in the Dura and Pia Ma- 


ter; which laſt not only covers them all in common, 
but every Fibre in-particWar. | 

Their Origin. Tre Origin or Beginning of all the Nerves is from 
| the Medullary Subſtance of the Brain and Spinal Mar- 

row: They generally ariſe by Pairs, viz. Ten Pair 

which come out of the Scull, and thirty from between 

the Vertebræ of the Back Bone. | 

The Nerwes of THE ten Pair of Nerves which ariſe from the 
the Brain. Brain, and come out of the Scull, are as follows: (I.) 
O/2orv The Olfaztory Nerves ; they ariſe from the fore Part 


Nerves. elf the Baſis of the Brain, paſs thro' the Holes of _ 
| _— | ; 


Of ANATOMY. 

Os Cribriforme, and are ſpread upon the Os Spongioſum 
in the Noſtrils. (2.) The Optic Nerves; they pro- 
ceed from the Corpora Striata and Thalama Nerv. Opt. 
thro” the foremoſt Holes of the Os Pbænoides into the 
Orbit of the Eye, where they ſpread upon the glaſſy 
Humour of the Eye. (3.) The Maotores Oculorum; 
they ariſe from the Medulla Oblongata, and are ſpent 
chiefly on the Coats and Muſcles of the Eye. (4.) 
The Pathetics, which paſs through the Foramina La- 
cera, are wholly ſpent on the Mulcle of the Eye call'd 
the Obliguus Major, (5.) The Fifth Pair are the 
largeſt of the Brain, and each divides into three other 
Branches, which are ſpent on the Muſcles and Parts 
of the Face, Mouth, &c. (6.) The Sixth Parr is a 
{mall one, ' wholly ſpent on the Abducent Muſcle of the 
Eye. (7.) The Auditory Nerves; theſe paſs the Holes 
of the Os Petroſum, and are partly ſpent on the inter- 
nal Cavity of the Ear, and partly on the external Ear, 
and other Parts of the Mouth and Face. (S.) The 
Par Vagum ; it goes down the Neck, together with 
the Acceſſory Nerve, and dividing into various Branches, 
are ſpent. on the Viſcera and other Parts of the Thorax, 
&c. (q.) The Gnftatory Nerve; it paſſes out of the 
Occipital Hole, and is diſtributed in the Body of the 
Tongue. (10.). The Tenth Pair is ſpent principally 
on the oblique Muſcles of the Head. | 

Or the Thirty Pair of Nerves from the Medulla 
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Motore] Ocu- 


horum. 
Pathetics. 


Fifth Pair. 


Sixth Pair. 


Auditory, 


Nerwes. 


Par Vagun. 


Guſlatory 
Nerwe. 


Tenth Pair, 


The Nerves of 


| Spinalis, (1.) Seven Pair come out betwixt the Ver- e Medulla. 
tebræ of the Neck, and are chiefly ſpent in nume- Spinalis. 


rous Branches on the Mulcles, c. of the Head, Neck, 
and Arms. (2.) Twelve Pair from the Vertebræ of 


the back, of which the firſt goes to the Arm, the laſt 
to the Muſcles of the Abdomen, and the reſt to the 


Intercoſtal, &c. Muſcles of the Ribs and Ves tebræ. 
(3.) Five Pair from the Vertebræ of the Loins ; theſe 
furniſh the Muſcles of the lower Belly, the Inguen, the 


Yard, &c. with a Number of Branches; but the 


Trunk of the third and fourth jcin and make the 
anterior Nerve of the T high; the laſt alſo enters the 
Thigh. (4.) Six Pair come out of the Vertebræ of 


the Os Sacrum on the Forſide. The firſt four Pair 
give ſome T wigs to the Parts in the Baſon ; but their 


great Branches, with the laſt, and a Branch of the 
fourth of the Lions, make the Sciatic Nerve, which 
| al > goes 
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goes down the hinder Part of the Thigh to the Leg 
and Foot, and is the largeſt Nerve in the Body. The 
fifth and fixth are ſmall, and diſperſed on the Bladder, 
Sphincter, and Privy Parts. 

The Uſe of tle Tux Ule of the Nerves is to convey the Anima! 

Nerves Spirits, ſeparated trom the Blood in the Brain and 
Spinal Marrow, to all the Parts of the Body, as being 
the ſuppoſed Organs which convey to the Mind the 
Impreſſions made on any Part, and thus effect what 
we call Senſation. 

Arteriolſy.  ARTERIOLOGY exhibits a View of the 

Arteries, Doctrine of the Arteries, which are thoſe Tubes or 

what. Canals that convey the Blood from the Heart to all 
Parts of the Body. Each Artery is compoſed of 

three Coats, of which the middle one doth conſiſt 

of ſpiral Fibres, which render it very elaſtic and 
contractile, and is the Cauſe of Pulſation in the 


Arteries. | | 
The Aorta. TRE great Arterial Trunk, whence all the larger 
Coronariæ. Branches proceed, arites from the Left Ventricle 


of the Heart, and is call'd the Horta: It ſends out 

two ſmall Branches to tne Heart itielf, call'd Coro. 

rarie ; after this it aſcends a little, and then turning 

downwards, forms the Deſcending Trunk of the 

Aorta. From the upper Side of the Crook it ſends 

cout three Branches; two on the Left Side, viz. the 

Subclavian, and one Carotide; and one on the Right 

Side, vi. the Kight Subclavian, from which ariſes 
| the Right Carotide Artery. | 
| Subchawians. THE Subclavian Arteries on each Side ſend out the 
| | Mediaſtinal and Mammary Branches to the Breaſts, 
the Cervical to the Neck and Head; and then the 

| Saubclauian paſſing the Muſculus Scalenus, goes to the 
Carotides. Arm, and is call'd the Axillary Artery, The Carotid: 
Arteries aſcending the Neck, furniſh all the Parts of 

the Head and Brain with proper Branches. 

Deſcending Tk Deſcending Trunk of the Aorta lends out fit 
Trunk of the the Bronchial to the Lungs, then the Intercoſtal Ar- 
Horta, and its teries in the Trax; to the Diaphragm it gives the 
Branches. Phrenic Branch; and entering the Abdomen it ſends out 


| 
{ 
t 
the Cæliac, which divides into two Branches; one to 4 
the Right, which gives the Gaſtric to the Stomach, t 
the Cyſtic to the Gall-Bladder, the Epiplors to the ] 


Omentum, &c. the other to the Left, which ** t 
| 1 | the 
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the Splemc to the Spleen, c. Then the Aorta ſends 
out the Meſenteric to the Meſentery, the Adipoſæ to 
the Renal Glauds, the Emulgents to the Kidneys, the 
Spermatics to the Teſticles, the Lumbares to the Muſ- 
cles of the Loins. Here it divides into two large 
Trunks call'd the Iliac Arteries; each of which is 
again divided into the External and Internal Jhac. 
The Internal ſends Branches to the Parts in the Pelvis, 
the Pudenda, and Muſcles of the Abdomen, Thighs, 
&c. The External Iliac, leaving the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, fends out the Epigaſtric to the Muſculus 
Reftus, and the Pudenda to the Privities ; then go- 
ing down the Thigh and Leg, it is call'd the 
Crural Artery, which ſpends itſelf in various Branches 
on the Muſcles thereof. So much for the Arte- 
ries ; next | | 
PHLEBOTOLOGY teaches the Doctrine of Phlebotology. 
the Yeins, which are only a Continuation of the ex- Veins, what. 
treme Capillary Arteries, which is what the Anato- _ 
miſts call the Anaſtomoſis of the Veins and Arteries. Anaſtamoſis. 
They return the Blood to the Heart in numberleſs 
Branches, which, uniting as they approach it, form | 
at laſt three large Trunks of Veins, viz. the Cava Yen Cava. 
de/cendens, which brings the Blood back from all the 
Parts above the Heart; the Cava aſcendens, which. 
returns it from all the Parts below the Heart; and 
the Vena Portæ, which carries the Blovd to the Liver Vena Porte. 
for the Secretion of the Bile. 
THe chief Branches of the Veins correſpond to 
thoſe of the Arteries, as coming from the ſame Parts 
to which they go, and have therefore the ſame Names 


oo ee @CTY 2 * 


e in general; as the Subclavians, the Carotides or Fugu- 

e lars, the Cervicals, Mammaries, Axillaries, Emul- 

. gents, Spermatics, Iliac, &c. with ſome few having 
f proper Names. 

TRE Coats of the Veins are of courſe the ſame with Vins have 
| thoſe of the Arteries ; only the Muſcular Coat is as 2 Pullation, 
r- thin in all the Veins as it is in the Capillary Arteries, and why. _ 
ne and confequently there is not thai Elaſticity and con- 
ut tractive Power in theſe as in them; nor is there any 
to Pulſation, becauſe the Blood enters the Veins in a con- 

h, tinued even Stream, and moves from a narrow Channel 

he into a wider, and fo does not pleſs againſt the Sides of 

ds the Veins as againſt thoſe of the Arteries, 

he Se „ 
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Tux Veias perpendicular to the Horizon, as alſo 
other Ducts, as the Lympbatics, the Thoracic Dug, 
Kc. have thin Membranes or Valves placed in their 
Cavities, which open with the Courſe of the Blood 
or Fluid, and give it a free Paſſage ; but are cloſed b 
the reflunt Blood, and ſo hinder its Regrefs. . Such is 


che admirable Provideace wy Nature in all wo Handy- 
war ts | f 99 85 


Of 


Of PHARMACY, or the Art of 
Compounding ME DIC INES. 


: Sp HARMACY is the Art of making » | 

4 Medicines, and it hath been uſually diſtin- Luo _ 
2 guiſh'd into two RS CS. 75 | 
Galenical. Chymical Pharmacy is t It : 4 
of making and procuring Medicines CO 2 
the - Openttons of Chymiſtry, or the Action of Fire 

on Natural Bodies, reſolving and reducing them to 

their fimple conſtituent Parts, as Spirits, Oils, Sails, 

&c. But the Galenical Pharmacy is that which pre- Galenical. 
pares Medicines, after the Method of Galen, in a 
more groſs Manner from the whole Subſtance of 
Vegetables ; and not only ſo, but alſo compounding 

the various Parts of the fame Plant, and likewiſe 

of divers Plants together, to anſwer the Intentions of 


Phyſs 

Wee Buſineſs of making Medicines of the Galenic Ptarmacs- 
Kind is call'd Phparmacopœia, and he who actually pia, har. 
performs it is call'd Pharmacopwius, or, vulgarly, an 
Apatbecary : But he is alſo call'd Pharmarepola, from Pharmacopole 
his ſelling or vending of Medicines. Moreover, the DO 
Weighing and Meaſuring out proper Quanlities of 
Ingredients for a compound Medicine is call'd Di 
penſation ; and a Book containing Rules directing ſuch | 
Quantities is call'd a Diſpenſatory ; as that of the Dipen/atery. 
College, Quincy, and others. Laſtly, thoſe Simples | 
which are uſed in the Shops, and the compound Medi- 
eines made of them, are call'd Oficinal S:mples and 
Compoſitions. | 

Tus WEIGHTS which the Apothecary uſeth G.. Bt 
in making and compounding his Medicines, with the «ſed by rhe = 
CharaQters by which they are repreſented in Pre- Apethecaries. 
ſeriptions and Books, are as follows: fd, a Pound; 


GEES © 3, an 
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5, an Ounce; 5, 2 Dram or Drac'' , „ „ Scrif/as 
gr. a Grain; ſs, Half of athiiz; M, an Hed! ; 
P, a Pugil, one eighth Part of n Handful; P. E. 
equal Quuntities; q. 1. 2. (ufficient quantity; S. A. 
according to Art; Co g. a Gation ; Cochl. à Spoon ful. 
And in regard of Aumneᷣ,,:, inſtead of Figues ey 
uſe the Numerical Letters, as, i, ii, iii, iv, v, Oc. 
or k, 2, 3, 4, 5- Thus 31, Ji, Fill e. be nites 
1, 2, 3, Ounces And tÞis, or Zis, is halt a Pound, 
or halt an Ounce. CG | \ 
AGAIN, in Preſcriptions to the Shop, E ſignifies . 
Recipe, or take; „ each; m. Mix, f. m. mike a 


Mixture; f. make; h. m. Medicinal Hours; h. 1. 


ples. 


Rules to be ob- 
Fr d conceru- 


ing Herbs, 


the Hour of Sleep, or going to Bed. 
A Table of Apothecaries Weights is as follows. 


Twenty Grains, gr. XX. Bi One Scruple. 
Three Scruples, O iii. ke Oi. One Drachm. 
Eight Drachms Zvui. ace 5 Zi Ore Ounce. 
Twelve Qunces, Jxii. thi. One Pound, 


Alſo one Cochl. or Spoonful is about 318, or half an 


Ounce ; and one Cong. or Gallon is viii, or eight 


Pounds. 


Oficina] Sim- 
or Subjects of the three Kingdoms of Vegitable, Ani- 


OFFICINAE SIMPLES are all the Parts 


mals, and Minerals, that are uſed in the Shops for 
making compound Medicines. Of theſe, Yegetables 
make the Subſtance of the Galenical Pharmacy which 
we here treat of; Animals and Minerals being re- 
ferr'd to the Chymical, Vegetable Simples are diſtri- 
buted, by Diſpenſatory Writers, into Herbs, Flnvers, 
Barks, Roots, and Seeds; to which may be added 


'the ſeveral Gums or inſpiſſated Juices of ſome Plants. 


. CoxceRNiNG the Gathering and Preſervation of 
theſe Simples, it is requiſite to obſerve the following 
Rules or Maxims. As concerning Herbs : (1.) They 
are of the greateſt Virtue when beginning to flower, 


and therefore ſhould be then gather'd. (2.) They 
ſhould be gather'd when they are perfectly free from 


Rain or Dew, or they will turn black in drying. 


(3.) They ought to be dried in the Shade, for too 
great Heat exhales their Moiſture, and diminiſhes 


their beautiful Yerdure, &c. (4.) The freſher they are 


brought into Uſe the better; though ſome may be 
kept much longer than others. (5.) So long as ite 
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freſh Colour they are dry'd with continues, they may | 
be eſteem'd good in Medicine, but no longer. '(6.) 


301 


They are much better for Decoction and Diſtillatiun 


when dried than green; becauſe their Saline and 


Jolatile Parts will not well mix with a Menſtruum, 


till their native Phlegm or Water be evaporated. 
ConcERninG Flowers, obſerve '(1.) That they 


alſo be gather'd dry. (2.) They ſhould be gather'd 


when they are full blown, unleſs ſuch as are order'd 
to be uſed in the Bud; as Red Roſes, for Con ſerves, 
Kc. (3.) They are better dried in the Sun than in 


aid Flo wens: 


the Shade; becauſe the guicker they dry, the better 


they preſerve their Scent and Colour. (4.) They mult. 


be carefully kept ſo as not to grow muſiy, and the 


cloſer the better, (5.) If they ſeem to give, they 


muſt be expoſed again to the warm Sun; and two or 
three ſuch Airings will prevent that Fault for the 
future. 46.) They looſe in a great Meaſure the Vir- 


tues with their Scent and Colour, and thefore ſhoyld 


be kept no longer than theſe endure, 
Seeds ſhould be gather'd dry, and when ready to 


ſhed, Fruit are beſt when full ripe; unleſs ſuch 
whoſe Efficacy depends upon the Auſterity of their 


Juices ; and ſuch not quite rips are the better. 


Roots are beſt taken up in the Beginning of the Spring, 
for Reaſons obvious to all. 


Barks are the better for being freſh dried, tho” 
many will keep a long time without perceptible 


Decay; and the lame holds true of Woods of all 


kinds 

Gums, and inſfi/ſ/ated Fuices, are e the better the freer 
they are ſrom Droſs and Mixture; but are ſeldom fit 
for Ute. 

OF theſe Simples are made and compounded the 
various Officinal Medicines, or thoſe that ſtand ready 
prepar*d for Ule in the Aporhecary's Shop. Of theſe 
there are /everal Kinds, under various Forms, and 
made in different Manners. As (1.) Waters. (2.) 


and Seeds. 


Roots. 


Bardi. 


Gums, &C. 


of 4 Vari- 
ous Medic ines 
in Pbarmacy. 


Spirits. (3.) Oils. (4.) Decoctions. (5. ) Infuſions. 


(b.) Syrups. (7.) Honeys. (8.) Fuices. (9.) Wines. 


(10.) Tiuctures. (11.) Elixirs, (12,) Conſerves. 


(13.) Sugars. (14.) Confections. (15.) Eleftuaries. 
(16.) Troches, (17.) Pills. (18.) Powders or Species. 
(19.) Balſams. (20.) Ointments or Unguents, (21.) 
Cerates, (22.) Plaiſters: With ſome other Forms; 

Cc 4 _ beſides 
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befides thoſe of Extemporaneous Preſcription ; all which 
I ſhall treat of in Order, fhewing their Nature, and 
the Manner of making them. _ 0 
Tus OFFICINAL WATERS are of two 
Sorts, Simpie or Small, and Compound or Strong 
Naters. A Simple Mater is that which is drawn 
from any particular Sort of Plant by itſelf by a C 
Still. It is deſign'd to draw out the Virtues of any 
Herb, Flower, Seed, Root, &c. which may be more 
conveniently given in that Form than any other, 
They anſwer but very flizht Purpoſes in Medicine, 
being able to affect no Parts but the Nerves and Ani— 
mal Spirits: And conſequently none are of Value but 
thoſe which are drawn from the Aromatic Claſs of 
Pegetables, or which yield a notable Scent or Taſte; 
and even theſe Waters are ſeldom uſed but as Yehicles 
to Things of greater Virtue. | 
SIMPLE WATERS are thus made: 
Tale a Proper Quantity of the propoſed Vegetable, 
freſh gather'd and whole, and commit it pure and 
" without Mixture to the Cold Still, where let it be 
kept for 4 long time in a mild and gentle Heat, 
not exceeding that of the Summer's Sun, by means of 
a feft well regulated Fire; which forcing off the 
Vapour, or volatile Part of the Plant, it is 
condenſed by the large Pewter Head, and trickles 
doton the Sides there into a proper Veſjel placed at 
the End of the Roſtrum to receive it, 
COMPOUND or STRONG WATERS 
are ſuch as are drawn from a Compoſition or Mixture 
of Vegetable Subſtances infuſed in Spirits, drawn off 
with an Alembic. I ſhall give an Example in making 
the compound Bryony Water. | | 
Tale Juice of Bryony Roots Vi. Leaves of Rue, 
Mugwort, of each fbii. Savin m. iii. Feverſew, Cata- 
mint, Pennyroyal, of each m, ii, Baſil, Dittany of 
Crete, of each m. ils. Orange Peels Ziv. Myrrh Zii. 
' Caſtor i. Iiſuſe all in Spirit of Wine. Ib. viii. 
and after proper Maceration, raiſe a moderate and 
regular Fire to draw it off. 
DISTILIL'D SPIRITS differ little in the 
Manner of making from the Compound Waters, and 
indeed are nearly allied in their Natures alſo ; as will 
appear from the following Example of the Spirit 


Caſtor. 


Take 
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Tale the beſt Ruſſia Caflor iv. Flowers of Laven- 
dier Zi. Sage, Roſemary, i 5ſs. Cinnamon Zvi. 
Mace and Cloves, of each Zii. Spirit of Wine f vi. 
Digeſt and draw off the Spirit in a Retort with a 
Sand Heat. | 


Or OILS there are ſeveral Sorts, as may be ſeen Of Oil. 


in the Chapter of Chemiſiry. I ſhall only here take 
notice, that the Offcinal Pharmacy hath to do only 
with Simple and compound Oils, either by : Expreſſion, 
or by Decoction and Infuſion. Simple Oils by Expreſſion 
are obtain'd from the moſt cih Parts of Vegetables, 
which are dryed, to the intent that as much of their 
Acid and Water may fly off as poſſibly can, and then 
the Remainder is well bruiſed and put to a ſtrong 
Preſs, that being work' d forces out the Oil. Thus 
the Oil of Sweet Almonds is expreſs'd from the Ker- 
' nels; and thus Oils are to be made from the Kernels 
of moſt Fruit. Oils by Infuſion are made by taking a 
Quantity of the proper Parts of the propoſed Veget- 
able and bruifing the ſame ; it is ſet to macerate in a 
Quantity of ſome ſort of Oil for the Space of a 
Week, then it is ſimmer'd in a Bath-Heat, and the 
Oil preſs'd out; after which the Vegetable is put 
into it afreſh, and managed in the ſame Manner as 
before; and the Operation repeated a third time. 
The Compoſition is to ſtand about 40 Days, and 
then the Oil is ſet by for Uſe, without preſſing out 
the Plant. | E II. 
In making Compound Oils, there are taken ſeveral 
Sorts of Herbs, &c. of a like Quality, which are 


to be macerated together in Vine and Oil for ſome 


Days, and then boil'd over a gentle Fire, till the 
Wine is evaporated, and then the Oil is ſtrain'd off, 


and kept for Uſe, For Example, take the Compound 


Oil of Castus. | | 
Take of the bitter Coſtus Roots Zii. of Cafſia Mood 


Zi, Tops of Marjorum z viii. groſly bruiſe them 
together, and macerute them for two Days in 
Zxii, of aromatic IWhite-Wine, and then with 


wü. of Olive Oil waſh'd in White-Wine, let 
them be boiPd to the Conſumption of the Mine 
8. A. then let the Oil be jtrain'd off for Uſe. 
INFUSION is that Part of Pharmacy whereby 
the Virtues of Plants, Roots, Flowers, &c. are drawn 


out by letting them ſeep only in ſome convenient 
| Menſtruum; 
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Menſtruum; and this is concern'd in Bodies of a lauer 
Texture than thoſe which require the next Operation 
or Decoftion, and whole Parts are ſo light as not to 
admit of a gre:iter Motion without Danger of flying 
away in Vapour. Take for an Example the Infuſion 
of Seng. TH | 
: Take of Alexandrian Sena iſs, of the Leſſer Carda- 
mon Seeds Zii. Salt of Tartar Ziii, pour upon them 
Ib. i of boiling Water, and ſirain out, when cold, 
for uſe. . : 

 DECOCTION is that Proceſs by which the 
Virtues of egetables are drawn out in Boiling them 
over a gende Fire in Water or ſome proper Menſtru- . 
um; and thus the Decoction or Apozem is more fully 
impregnated and faturated with thoſe Parts of the Sub- 
ject hat are more readily ſoluble in boiling Water. 
The cloſer, denſer, and heavier any Subject is, and 
the more Oil or Reſin it contains, the leſs it is fit for 
Decoction; and therefore ſuch require to be kept a 
good white in a State of Digeſtion, to prepare them for 


this Operation; wherein allo they muſt be the longer 


detain*d before they will give out their Oil. For ex- 
ample, take the Form of the Common Decoction for 
Cly/ters. „5 V 
Tate of the Leaves of Mallows, Violets, Pellitory of the 
Mall, Beets. and Mercury, of each m. i. of Camo- 
mile Flowers P. ii. of Sweet Fennel Seed Zis. of 
Linſeed Zii. and boil in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Mater to yield a Pint when ſtrained. 
SYRUPS are Forms of Medicines well known, 


being the Juices, Decoctions, &c. of Herbs and Drugs 


baiPd up with Sugar to a proper Conſiſtence; and 
therefore nothing ſhould be brought into this Form 
but what is conveniently drawn out by Decoction, as an 
aqueous Menſtruum, or the expreſs'd Juices of Plants, 
Fruits, &c. for any volatile or fpirituous Subſtances will 
either be loſt in making, or not long continue in the 
Compoſition. The more, likewiſe, any thing is diſ- 
poſed to Fermentation, the leis it is fit for this Form; 


and therefore the Juices of Fruit ſooneſt decay in S- 


rups. Such Ingredients therefore, whoſe Virtues con- 
fiſt in their moſt /o/zd, permanent, ſaline, and terre- 
ſtial Parts, and ſo may be drawn out by an Aqueous 
Medium, are the only Subjects of this Claſs or Form 
of Medicines. And of fo ſmall Conſequence is any 

| | Syrup, 
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Syrup, that their chiefeſt Uſe and Efficacy is that of 
faveetening Fuleps ; and even for that Intention plain 
Sugar has got the Preference in the preſent "more honeſt 
Practice. Here follows an Example of making the 
Syrup of Citron-Peels. | 
Take the outer yellow Citron-Peels full ripe Ind freſh How made. 
v. Kermes Berries, or the imported Filic there- 
of Zii. Spring Water Tbiii. ſteep them together all 
Night in a Bath- Heat, and to the ſtraind Liquor 
put iiſs. of fine Sugar, and with a moderate Heat 
© boil up to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 
After this Manner are prepar'd Syrups from the Peels 
of Oranges, Lemons, &c. oa oy 5 
HONE TS are made either by mixing the Flowers Of Huey. 
of a Plant with Honey clarified, or elſe by boiling the * 
vice of the Plant and Honey together to a due Con- . 
ſiſtence. There is a Form call'd a Rob or Sapa, which Rob or Sapa: 
is when a Detoction of the Juices of Plants and Sugar | 
is evaporated till one half is conſumed : But if the 
faid Decoction be exhal'd away to a third Part, the 
Remainder is call'd Defurtum. When it is evapora- D,furtum. 
ted to that Conſiſtence that a Drop let fall on a cold 
Marble will there congeal ſo as to tremble when it is 
fouch'd, or ſhook, it is call'd a Telly ; though this 7% 
Word be ſometimes applied to the freſh Juices of | 
Fruits and Plants, and to ſome Broths of animal Sub- 
ſtances, Laſtly, when a Decoction is ſo far exhal'd' 
away, that it acquires the Conſiſtence of ſtiff Honey, 
or will not ſtick to the Fingers when cold, *tis call'd 
an Extract; and this is of two Sorts, vig. the Aqueous grad. 
and the Reſinous; the firſt being made with Water, 
the other with Spirits of Nine; but both of them are 
ſaline, fat, bitter Subſtances, and always appear of a, 
very black Colour, ' KY Wl I 
Tat INSPISSATED FUICES of Plants Inſpifjated 
are made by bruiſing the Plants when young and freſh, F ues. 
and expreſſing their 7#7ces, which are to be boiled and | 


exhaled to a due Conſiſtence. | . 
 MEDICATED WINES are made by only ca, 
infuſing or digeſting proper Subjects in common Wine, Fine. 
as may appear by this Example of the Steel Wine, 
Take Filings of Steel Zi. Saffron in Powder Zii. . | 
Mountain Wine ti. let them fland in Infufjon three = 
Days, frequently ſhaking them, and then filter and | 


Leap. for Uſe, | 
| TING: 
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TINGTURES, in like manner, are made by 
Digeſtion of Ingredients in ſtrang Liquors or Spirits; 
which being ſaturated with the Virtues thereof are 
ftrain'd or drawn off by a gentle Heat. As for In- 
ſtance, in the Tincture of Rhubarb : 

Fake 7 Rhubarb Ziſs. of the leſſer Cardamom Seed; 
and Saffron i Zii. of Liquoriſe Roots Zis. of French 
Brandy i. digeft them eight or ten Days, and de- 
cant off the Tincture for Uſe. | 

An ELIXIR is a Form of Medicine made b 
ſtrong Infuſion, where the Ingredients are almoſt tif 
ſolved in the Menſtruum, and vive it a thicker Con- 
filtence tha a FTincture. This Form ſhall be exem- 


plified in the Elixir of Life, as follows. 


Tate Nutmegs, Mace, Cinnamon, à $i, Cloves Iſs. 
the outer Rind of Oranges and Citrons + 5iii. 
Saffron ii. digeſt all together in a Sand Heat in 
in. of rectified Spirits of Wine for ſome Days; 

and pour off the clear Part for Uſe. 

CONSERV E area well-known Compoſition 
in the Shops; it is a Form contriv'd to keep and pre- 
ſerve the Herbs, Flowers, Peels, Roots, or Fruits, of 
Vegetable Simples as near as poſſible to what they were 
when freſh gather'd ; and this is done by beating them 
up in a Muble Mortar with triple the Quantity of 
Loaf Sugar, till the Particles of the Simples are ſo 
blended with the Sugar, that they can't be diſtinctly 
diſcerned. But for (hole Simoles which are leſs mai/t 


or fucculent, a double Quantity of Sugar will do; and 


for ſome Freie. and their Pulbs, yet leſs will ſerve. 
Theſe, like Syra9s, anſwer no more important Inten- 
tions than mixing with, and rendering palatable other 


things of real &ficacy. | 


SUG ARS, rather a Part of the Conſectioner's 
than Mpothecary's Art, are either Simple or Compound. 
Simple Lozenge Sugar is made by pouring Sugar which 
has been ſufficiently boil'd with half its Quantity of 
Damaſk Roſe Water, on a Marble ; and there, when 
cold, cut into Tablets or Lozenges. Compound L9Zenge 
Sugar is made by mixing a Compoition of Ingredients 
in Species with the Sugir, which is brouzht to a pro- 
per Conſiſtence, and ma le into Tablets, as before. 

A CONFECTION is a fort of Medicine com- 
pounded with dry Ing e ſients of miny Kinds, which 
are proper to be given in Subſtance, being mix'd and 

| made 
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Made into a Conſiſtence that will not preſently run, 
with Honey or Syrup. Thus for Example the Confe- 


#ion of Ker mes is made. 
Take the beſt ſcented Roe Water Bhi, the Juice of 
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Kermes Berries t\iii. of the white/ſt Sugar i i. botl 


them almoſt to the Conſiſtence of Honey ; and then 


Air in the Powders of the beſt Cinnamon and Ales 


Mood, à Zvi. and make Ne into a Con 1/edtion, 

8. A. 
An EL E CTU ARY i is little different from a 
Confection, being made of Conſerves, Powders, Species, 
&c. into the Conſiſtence of Honey, or the Pap of a 


roaſted Apple, to be made into Boles upon occafion. 


El:tnuarids. 


When this Form of Medicine is 7 thin, it is apt to 


ferment ; and when tao thick, it is apt to candy; and 


both theſe Inconveniencies er and impair the Vir- 
tues of the Ingredients ; and therefore *tis a little to 


be wonder'd at that Confections or Electuaries ſhould 
be ſo much in Uſe, while other Forms infinitely ſu- 
perior in all reſpects lie neglected, or unthought of, 
ſays a learned and judicious Author. Take an Ex- 
ample of the Form in the Compoſition of the Pectoral 
Electuary, as follows. 

Take the Fuice of Liquoriſe and of Sweet Almonds 3 
3ſs. of Pine Leaves Zi. of Hy/jop, Maiden Hair, 
Florentine Orrice, Nettle Seeds, and round Birth- 
Mort a ils. Seeds of Creſſes, and Elicampane- 


Root, à Sſs. of Honey Zxiv. and . them into an 


Electuary. 

TROCHES or LOZENGES are a Fatih of 
Medicine not ſo much in Uſe in the modern as in the 
antient Practice. It ſeems deſign'd to preſerve in 
readineſs for preſent Uſe, Subſtances which ſtood in 
need of ſome Preparation, in powdering, Sc. and 


Troches ur 
Lozenges 


which by lying in dry Powder would likewiſe be ſub- 


| ject to decay ſooner than in this Form. The Com- 
poſition conſiſts in various Ingredients reduced to Pow- 
der, and worked up into a Paſte with Mucilages or 
other viſcous Subſtances, which is roll'd out thin like 
2 Pancake, and then with a proper Inſtrument it is 


cut out into Troches or Lozenges ; which are to be held 


and diſſolv'd in the Mouth to anſwer the Intentions 


of Balſamics and Pectoralbl. The Method of making 
the 3 Troches of Rhaſes is thus exempliticd, 


7 ake 
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Pilb. 


Pawan. 


Of PHARMACY, 


Take of Ceruſs waſhed with Roſe-Water 5x. of Sar- 
cocolla Ziii. of Starch Zii. of Gum-Arabic and 
Tragacanth à Zi. of Camphire Zis. and make them 
into a Paſte with Roſe - Water, to be cut into 

= Traches. : | = 

PILLS are a Compoſition of divers Ingredients 

reduc'd to Powder, and made into a hard Paſte or 
Maſs, with a Quantity of Syrup ; and is of that He- 
cial Conſiſtence, that when, on any Occaſion, a ſmall 
Part of it be taken and work'd up into a ſmall round 
Ball or Pill, it ſhall be able to retain that Form and 
Conſiſtence without Alteration. This Compoſition 
in the Shops contains now but little beſides what 'is of 
a Cathartic Intention; Alteratives requiring more room 
than here is allow'd for a Doſe, which is generally five 
or ſix Pills, whereas they would require fifteen or 
twenty for a Doſe. Nothing ſhould enter this Form 
that is /oſvable in Air, as ſome Salts; or apt to ferment 
as Volatile Salts, &c. You have a proper Example of 
making this kind of Medicine in the Greater Pill Co- 
chiæ, as below. | | 
| Take of Hiera-Picra 5x. of the Troches of Alhandal 
Ziiſs. of Diagrydium Hiils. of the moſt reſinous 
Turpeth 5v. and make them into a Conſiſtence fit 
| for Pills, with à ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of 
Buckthorn, S. A. | 
POIYDE RS or (in ſome Caſes call'd) Species, 


are well enough known without Deſcription. Tis 


Pu Foerization. 


Levigation, 


true that Powders and Species did originally ſignify dif- 
ferent Things; for Powders were a Compoſition of 
divers Ingredients reduced to that Form; but Species 
was a Word appropriated to thoſe fimple Ingredients 
out of which others more compounded were made ; 
and even now Cuſtom has, without any juſt Propriety, 
affixd it to ſome Aromatic and Cathartic Powders, 
which are Compoſitions of various T hings ; as Sperie: 
Diambræ, &c. Drugs and Simples are reduced to 
Powder by a twofold Operation; viz. Pulverization, 
which is a beating and pounding of dry Ingredients to- 
gether in a Mortar, till they are entirely reduced to a 
Duſt or fine Powder. And Secondly, Levigation, 
which is a grinding, hard, ponderous, brittle Sub- 
ſtances, as Coral, Tutty, precious Stones, Shells, &c. 


upon a Marble Stone, with a Muller, till they are there- 


by reduc'd to a light ſubtil Poruder, when dry. r 


Of PHARMA C T.. 


the grinding Inſtruments had need be very hard, or 
elſe they will ſo far wear away as to make no incon- 
fiderable Part of the Medicine themſelves. Into this 
Form many Materials are reduc'd which are intended 
to be given in Subſtance ; and therefore they ſhould. be 
clean, dry, well pick'd, and in the greateſt Perfection 
in all reſpects. | | | 
BALSAMS are either Native or Factitiaus; the 
Native Balſam is an Humour or Juice exuding from 


ſome Sort of Foreign Trees, as the Opobalſamum in 


_ and others of Jolu, Peru, &c. Factitious Bal- 
ams are thoſe Compoſitions in the Shops which are 
made of the native or ſimple Balſams, together with 
ſeveral other Things of a cognate Nature; and ſome- 
times it is applied to Liquors drawn from Gums and 
re/inous Subſtances by the Help of a vinous Spirit: But 
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Balſams. 


dy Balſams are moſt commonly underſtood thoſe Offi- 
cinal Forms of Medicines as are of a thick, odorife- 


rous, oily and penetrating Subſtance, and of a con- 


ſiſtence thicker than Oil, and thinner than that of an 


Ointment. I ſhall inſtance in making the Apoplectic 
Balſam, which is thus: | | 
Take the diſtilld Oil of Cinnamon, Cloves, Lavender, 
Lemons, Marjoram, Mint, Rue, Roſemary, Sage, 
Rhodium, and Mormꝛoocd, à gut. xii. Amber gut. 
vi. Bitumen Fudaicum Zii. Oil of Nutmegs ty 
Expreſſion Zi. Balſam of Peru q. ſ. to make all to- 
gether into @ ſmooth Balſam. | 
OINTMENTS or UNGUENTS are a Form 
and Compoſition of Medicine well known : Its Uſe 
is wholly in external Applications ; and the manner 
of making it is by boiling up divers Drugs or Simples 
with Wax, Oil, Lard, Butter or ſome ſuch un&uorus 
and cohe/tve Subſtances, to a proper Conſiſtence, which 
is that that is capable of being eaſily ſpread, bath'd or 
rubb'd on a Part without running off in a liquid 


Form; or it is the next Degree of Conſiſtence above 


a Balſam, or the denſeſt Liquid. The Manner of 
compoſing a Medicine in this Form, I ſhall exemplify 
in the Preſcription for an excellent Opthalmic Oint- 
ment, | 7 | 

Take of Tutty and Calamine i Zvi. of caitin'd Lead 
and Camphire i 5ii, of Myrrh, Sarcocolla, White 
Jitriol, and Aloes, à Zi. pulverize the whole, and 


then take of freſh Butter 3 vii, White Wax Zi, 
| and 


Ointment 


400 Of PHARMACY. 
and melt thoſe together; then by degrees ſhake in 
the forementioned Powder, and ſtir all together till 
the whole is cold and become an Ointment. 

Crrates. ACERATE is a Conſiſtence in the next De- 

| gree denſer than an Unguent, and thinner than a Plai- 

fer It is thus denominated from the principal Ingre- 
dient in the Compoſition, viz. Wax, which in Latin 
is call'd Cera; for Wax, Oil, and ſome other ſofter 

Subſtances, diſſolved or mixed together, make a Ce- 
rate, as appears from the Compoſition of the White 

_ Cerate, of the Shops, which is this: 

Take of the whiteſt Wax iv. of Oil of fweet-4- 
monds Iv. of the fineſt Sperma Ceti 5, Of Cerujs 
2000 din Roſe Water Fils. of Campbire 3 ls. make 
them into a Cerate. 

APLAISTER is a Compoſition of Oils, Waxes, 
Refins, Powders, &c. in ſuch confiſtence as will keep 
its Form without running or ſticking to any thing 
when cold, but yet is moiſt enough to be melted and 
ſpread, fo as to adhere when warm, and not be 
brittle enough to crack or break off what it is ſpread 
upon. But this is a Form ſo well known, that any 
Deſcription is ſuperfluous, and therefore I ſhall only 
give an Example of its Compoſition in the Ammoniac 
Plaiſter. 

Tate / a ſtraind Gum Ammoniacum Zvi. of Yellno 

Wax and Reſin i Zv. of the ſimple Melelot Plai- 
ier, Ointment of Marſhmallows, of the Oil , 
Bays, and Orice, and Venice Turpentine, ils. 
of Goorje Fat Zi. of Sal Ammoniac, of Bryony Root, 
and the Root of Orrice, of each is. of Gathanumand 
Baellium, of each Zii. Let them boil together till it be- 
comes of a due Conſiſtence for a Plaiſter. 

To the foregoing may be added the following ano- 
malous Forms, Dix. 

TE POTENTIAL CAUTERY;,; this is 
made of a ſtrong Lixivium of Pot-Aſhes and Quick- 
Lime boild to a Drineſs: It muſt be kept cloſe ſtopp'c 
in a Bottle, elfe it will imbibe the Air, and loſe its 
cauſtick Quality. Its Uſe is declared in the Pharma- 
ceutic Part of Surgery. | 

EL ASTERIUM, it is the Nerd i. e. the Set- 
tlings of the Juice of Wild Cucumbers dry'd, It is 
a violent Cathartic, and ſeldom preſcrib'd but in ſtub- 
born and deſperate Caſes, 

| L APIS 


Plaiſters. 


Potential 
Cautery. 


Elaterium. 


Of PHARMACY. 


Take Capital, i. e. the flrongeſt Scap-Lees, any 
Quantity, and evaporate to a Dryneſs, and keep 
the Reſidue in a Glaſs well trp'd. 

LAPTIS de GOA, or the Goa Stone. 


Tate Hyacinths, Topaz, Sapphires, Rubies, and 
Pearls, + Zi. Emeralds Iſs. Oriental Bezoar, 
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LAPIS INFERNALIS, or the Infernal Ifernal Stone, 
Stone; the Compoſition of which is as follows: | 


* 


. The Pre- Lajis de Gras 
icription for making which is thus: | | 


bite and Red Coral, ii. Muſe and Amber- 


greaſe i Iſs. Leaves of Gold Ne. xl. Let all be 
levigated into a fine impalpable Powder, and with 
Roſe- Water made into a Paſte, which is to be 
Form'd into long or oval Balls, and poliſhed, 

BE SID ES theſe Offcinal Compoſitions, there ariſe 


ſeveral other Forms of Medicine from Extemporaneous 
Preſcription and Practice, according to the various 
Exigencies and Circumſtances which attend the ſeve- 
ral Caſes and Intentions of Cure: The principal 
whereof here follow. 


MerpicarteD Wines, Ales, Meads, Wheys, &r. 


which all come under the geperal Denomination of 
Diet Drinks, ſtand firſt in Order, and are in all 
' Chronical Cafes, and where the Diſorder of a Con- 
ſtitution is gradually to be gain'd upon, of very great 
Service. The making of theſe Wines, Ales, Sc. is 
by taking a due Proportion of Medicinal Drugs and 
Simples, and hanging in a Bag in common Liquors. 
Thus, for Inſtance, to make that famous Diet-Drink 
- call'd Dr. Butler's Ale. | 


Diet-Drinds. 


Take Betony, Sage, Agrimony, Garden Scurvy-graſs, | | 


Roman Wormwood, à m. iii. Roots of Elicampane 


and Horſe-radiſb, of each, Ziv. Mix and put them 


into a Bag, and bang it in cong. iv. of new Ale 
while it works, N. B. This is an admirable 


Antiſcorbutic. | | | 
EMULSION is a liquid Form made by blanch- 


ing and bruiſing oily Seeds and Kernels in a Marble 
Mortar with a H/ooden Peſtle, and beat up into a 
Paſte: Then the Liquors ordered are to be put in by 
degrecs, and beat up with the Maſs, that ſo the whole 
Pulp may be waſh'd out; and the Liquor ſqueez'd 
cout and ſtrain'd, being of a milky Colour, is the 
Emulſion intended, and is generally of the Emollient 


Kind. Thus to make the Cordial Emulſion, 
D d Take 


Emulſions, 
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> uleps. 


Potion - 


Linfuss. 


Bolus. 


Gareariſms. 


Of PHARMACY. 
Take Plague and compound Piony Water i Ziv. 
Citron Seeds Iſs. to which, when made into an 
Emulſion and flrain'd, add Pearl Sugar iii. and 
Oil of Nutmegs gr. i. 
ZFULEP is a Form made of Simple and Com- 
und Water ſweeten'd, and ſerves principally as a 
Vebicle or Diluter to other Forins not ſo convenient 
to take alone. Thus for a e agg 
Take Parſley-Water Ziv. White-Wine Zvi. Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium 5Zii. Syrup of Marſb- 
mallotos 3i. and mix them for a Julep. 
POTIONS or Draughts are a Liquid Form of 
Medicine to be drank at once, or at one Draught. 
And thus ſeveral other Forms, as Powders, Elettug- 
ries, &c. which to ſome People are irkſome or loath- 
ſome in Subſtance, may yet be eaſily taken in any 


| Potion or Draught, being diſſolved in any proper 


Water or Julep. 
LINCTUSS and LAMBATIVES are Forms 


thus call'd, as being to be he'd up with the Tongue. 


Theſe made a wonderful Noiſe and Show in the 
ancient State of this oſtentatious and verboſe Art, 
but are now much reduced; nothing but Pedgoral;, 
and what is grateful to the Taſte, being reducible 
hereto. | | | 
BOLUS, or Bole, originally ſignifies a fat Earth, 
as the Armenian Bole or Earth, &c. but in Medicine 
It is applied to that extemporanevus Form of one 
Doſe, and of the Conſiſtence of an Electuary, too 
well known to want further Deſcription. 

GARGARISMS are a liquid Form of Medi- 

cine, made of Acids and Subaſlringents, to waſh the 
Mouth withal, in order to cool and cleanſe it from 
Phlegm, &c. Or elſe are ſmooth and mucilaginous, 
to ſoften and heal it when ſore and parched. Take 
an Example of a Detergent Gargle, thus: 

Take Spring-IWater Zvi. Roſe-Water Zii. Syrup of 
Mulberries Ziſs. Oil of bitriol gr. xv. or q. ſ. 
to make it agreeably acid. Ei 

LOTIONS are, properly ſpeaking, thoſe Waſh- 

ings which are uſed for beautiſying the Skin, and 
call'd Coſmetics ; they are therefore made of ſuch 


. Ingredients as anſwer the Intention of repelling 


Eruptions, Pimples, and all cutaneous Feulue{es. 
The following is a very repelliug Lotion. 5 
ate 


r 


— —ͤ—— 
Der 
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| Take. common White Vitriol zi. Crude Alom Zii. 
_ © boil-in Ixii. of Spring Mater to viii. Take off 
, the Scum, and put it up for Uſe. | 

COLLYRIUMS are a Form of Medicine Colhriums, 
ſuited to the Eyes, and are deſigned to cool and repel | 
hot ſharp Humours ; to which End there'ore 7 
Take Rhaſis's White Troches' Zi. Roſe-Mater ii. 5 
Or, Take Calamine levigated Iſs. Roſe Mater zii. 1 
Or, Take Tutty levigated ſs. Roſe Water Zii. | | 4 
Or, Take White Vitriol and Sugar of Lead i gr. v. . 
Roſe- Mater Fii. With any of theſe waſh rhe —_ 
yes at Diſcretion. he 
 EMBROCATION); this I have already 4 Embrocations. 9 
clared the Nature and Uſe of, and ſhall here only + 

ſubjoin an Example of its Compoſition. 

Take Oil of Tartar per Deliquium Zi. Spirit of | 
Sal Armoniac Zii. Spirit of Mine 3vüi. Mix for ( 

Le. | 

F GE NTATIONS being already deſcribed, Fomentations, 
I ſhall here only give a Recipe for one againſt the | 1 
Scur yr. 

Take Ground Pine and Henbane à m. ii. Winter 5 

Cinnamon Iſs. Horſe - radiſh Roots, and Earth 

Worms added at laſt à 3 ii. Boil in Lime Water 

tbiii. to fbi. and to the Staining add Spirit of 

 Scurvygraſs Zii. and Opium Ji. 
LINIMENT; this is alſo deſcribed as to its Liniments 
Uſe. The Manner of its Compoſition you will ſee 
by the following Example of one for ſore Eyes. 
Tate freſh Butter without any Salt Ziv, White 

Wax zi. Tutty prepar'd Iſs. Camphire vil. 

Make all into a Liniment. | 
CATAPLASMS are made after the Manner 

of this following one againſt Apoplexies and Diſorders 
of the Head. 

Tate Powder of Cloves and Nutmegs i Zii. Guinea Catapla fins, 
Pepper 31s. Huſtard 5iv. four Leaven Zlli. Com- fs 
pound Spirit of Lavendar Iſs. and make into a 
ſmooth Poultice, * 

PLAISTE RS are alſo made by extemporaneous ,, it 
Preſcription: in various Ways, and to anſwer divers IT 
Intentions ; as the following Hyſteric Plaiſter, 
Take flrain'd Galbanum Iſs. Aſſa-Fetida Zii. Yel- 
low Wax Zi. Camphire Iſs. Oil of Amber gut. x. 


Make them into a Plaiſter fir the Navel. 
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Gers. 


Liject ions. 


Suppeſitories. 


Frenlals. 


Epithems. 


Sternutatories. 


oF PHARMACT 
 GLYSTERS conſiſt of Materials comporting 


with the Intention, whether Cathartic, Emollient, 


Cordial, Reſiringent, &c. as in the Common Laxative 


Glier following. 
Take common Glyſter Decoftion Ix. Honey of Mer- 
cury Zi. Common Salt Iſs. Oil of Camomile Zi. 
Mix for a Glyſter to give Mill. warm. 
INFECTIONS are made, in like Manner, of 
a liquid Form, and according to the following Ex- 
ample of one for a Gonorrhœa. | 
Take Rhaſis's White Troches Ziii. Camphiae di. Diſ- 
folve them in Spring-Water 5 xii. for an Injection, 
to be injetted into the Urethra two or three times 
r | 
SUPPOSITORIES are generally made with 
a Bit of the Aloephangine Pill, or the Extract of 
Rudius; and for Children they moſtly uſe Violet Com- 
fit, ſold by the Confectioners. This being roll'd up in 
a convenient Bigneſs and Shape, is dipp'd in Oil, or 
rubb'd over with Butter to facilitate their Paſſage: 
And thus others are made of proper Materials for 
Parts and Purpoſes. | 
FRONTALS are Forms of Medicine ſo call'd 
becauſe applied to the Temples and Forehead in violent 


hot beating Pains of the Head, and when the Eyes 


are afflicted with Rheums, Cc. Thus for a Cephalic 
Frontal, . 
Take Roſe Cake, fry it in Vinegar, and ſprinkle it 
with Powder of Nutmegs Zi. Zedoary 51s. and 
\ . Camphire Sii. This, when applied, is to be 
moiften'd with Vinegar /o uy as it grows dry, 
till it has anſwer'd its End. | 
EPITHEMS are any outward Application, 
but chiefly thoſe of a liguid Form, like Fomentations, 
as may be ſeen by the following Recipe for an excel- 
lent Cephalic Epithem. | 
Take Hungary Water Zvi. Compound Spirit of 
Lavender, and Spirit of Saffron, a Zii. Apoplectic 
Bal/an gi. Oil of Cloves gut. x. Mix and rub 
the Temples, Neſtrils, &c. therewith in fwooning 
Fits and nervous Diſorders of the Head. 
 STERNUTATORIES are all Things that, 
when applied to the Neſtrils, will excite Sneezing, as 
all Sorts of Snuffs ; but in fome particular Exigen- 
cies, ſome ſpecial Sternutatory may be neceſlary ; _ 


Of PHARMACY, 


the following is preferable to all other Medicines to 
this Purpoſe. ron BY 
Tate Sal Vilatile Oledf. Zü. Spirit of Lavender gut. 
xx. Damaſk Roſe Water, or Orange Flower Wa- 
ter, Iſs. Mix for Uſe. 5 | 
SACCULUS, or Bag, isa Form ſometimes uſed 
in common Practice, and order'd in extemporaneous 
Preſcriptions. Theſe Medicinal Bags are fill'd with 
proper Simples, and applied to the affected Part ſome- 


times dry, and ſometimes dipped in hot ſpirituous Li- 


quors, and applied as hot as can be born: They are 
alſo wore upon a Part very often for a confiderable 
time, &c. The following is reckon'd very good for 
weak Stomachs, © | 


Take ary'd Mint 305. HMurmiudoad, Thyme, Red Roſe 


Mater, i Zii. Balauſtines, Angeleca Root, Cara- 


way Seeds, Nutmegs, Mace, and Cloues, I 51. 


Malte all into a groſs Powder, put it into a Bag, 
and wear it on the Stomach for ſome time. 
SUFFIMENTS or Fumes having been already 
deſcrib'd as to their Nature and Manner of Uſe, it 
only remains that I here ſubjoin an Example of their 
Compoſition, which take in that which is preſcribed 
againſt the Falling down of the Womb, | 


Take Myrrh, Maſtich, Cinnamon, and Spikenard, 3 


Zi. Mint and Red Roſes i Zii. Zedoary and Pi- 
mento of each Iſs. Make into a groſs Powder to burn 
upon a Chafindiſh of Coals under a Chair with a 
Hole in it, over which the Patient is to fit and re- 
cerve the Fumes, 

A NODULE is only a few Medicinal Simples 
tied up cloſe in a little Piece of Silk, and ſuſpended in 
Juleps, Apozems, Cc. and are often ſerviceable held 
under the Noſe; for which Cauſe they are often pre- 
ſcribed as in the following Manner : : 

Take Species Diambre Zſs, Oil of Cloves, Lavender, 
and Marjoram of each gut. iii. Yolatile Sal Ammonia 
9. Rub them together, and tie up in a Piece of 
Silk for Uſe. N. B. This held frequently under 
the Noſe, proves a very uſeful and grateful Ce- 
phalic. | 

CUCUP HA isan ancient Form of quilting 
Spices into a Cap to be wore upon the Head in Diſor- 
ders of the Nerves and Head, but are now very rarely 
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Sacculus. 


Suffiments. * 


Nodu les. 


Cucupha. 
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Pefſary. 


Turundæ. 


07 Chemifiry. 


Tis Antiquity, 


and warinus 
Dienomi na- 
tions. 


Of 'PHA R M A CV. 
preſcribed or uſed; tho they may be uſeful on many 


Accounts. 
A PESSART is an oblong Form of Medicine 


to thruſt up into the Uferus upen ſome -Exigenicies ; 


and one for Keren e the Menſes may be made as 
here preſcribed. 

Take Powder if Myrrh Sii. Savin 7. ops, Oil of . 
feed, à Oſs. with the Yolk of an Egg bring them 
into the ( oo n/iftence of an Unguent, which rub over 
Pieces of Gentian Root. form'd S. A 

TURUND A, or Peliets for the Tooth-Ach, are 


thus to be made: 


Tale Maſiich Bi. Camphire and Opium i gr. ii. Oil 
of Origany gut. i. Make into a Pellet. Or, Take 
Frankincen/e and Matthew's Pill i gr. x. Oil of 
Cloves gut. i. and make ito a Pellet. 

THESE are the moſt uſual and conſiderable Forms 


of Medicine of the Officinal or Extemporaneous Kind 


now in Uſe. As for Broths, Paſtes, Peas, Tents, 


"Necklaces, Ptiſans, Poſſets, &c. they are ſome of them 
well known, others frivolous and chimerical, and all 


of too little Moment to be mention'd here. 


CHE M. ISN 


CHYMISTRY, or as it ſhould be wrote, Che- 
miſiry, is an Art whereby ſenſible Bodies contain'd in 
Veſſels, are ſo changed by means of certain Inſtruments, 
and eſpecially Fire, that their ſeveral Parts of different 
Natures becoming diſunited or ſeparated; their ſeveral 
Powers and Virtues are thereby diſcovered, with a 
View to the Uſes of Medicine, Natural Phils 90 ophy, and 
other Arts and Occaſions of Life. 

Chemiſtry boaſt an Antiquity ſuperior to all other 
Arts, and equal to that of Fire itſelf, 'or, at leaſt, the 


Knowledge of its Uſe; Egypt being the Country 
which firſt produced it, and Ti ubal-Cain . Heathen 


Julcan) its Inventor. 
THis Art in various Places, and. by en os, 


has received many and different Denominations: As 


(1.) Poietice, the Art of making or producing Things, 


(viz. by Fire.) (2.) Chry/opoie/fis, the Art of making 


Gold; and therefore, by way of Pre-eminence, the Ara- 


you: call'd it (3.) A which has been lince ap- 
iy 


07 PHARMACY. 


plied to the Art of making Gold, and finding the Phi- 
lefapher's Stone; and they who profeſs this are call'd 
the Alepti or Adepts. (4.) The Hyuſſepic Art, by Pa- 


racelſus, from Pal. li. 7. (5.) The Hermetic Art 


f.om Hermes Triſmegi/tus, its ſuppoſed Inventor. (6.) 
The Spagyric Art, or the Art of Extratting and Col- 
lecting, vz. the Virtues of Things. (7.) Pyrotechny, 
or the Art of Fire, as being the principal Agent made 
uſe of; and Chemiſts are therefore call'd Pyrozechni/ts. 

IN this Art we ſhall juſt conſider (I.) I he Subfects, 
which are all natural compounded Bodies, whether of 
the Foil, Vegetable, or Animal Kind. (2.) The Ope- 
rations, as Calcination, Sublimation, &c. (3.) The 
Inftruments ; as Fire, Water, Menfiruums, various 
Peels, &c. 

Tus CHEMISTS diſtribute the Subjects of 
their Art into three Kinds, which they call the three 


r 


Adepts. 


Pyratechny. 


Three K'ng- 
doms of Ghe- 


Kingdoms, viz, The Fail Kingdom, the Vegetable iy. 


Kingdom, and the Animal Kingdom: And theſe three 
grand Genera, or Kinds of Bodies, comprehend all the 
leſſer and ſubordinate Species and Claſſes of Bodies of 
what Nature ſcever. 
Tu FOSSIL KING DOM contains what- 
ever is dug up out of the Bowels of the Earth; and 
all Bodies thus dug up are call'd Fils or Minerals, 
Theſe-are'of two ſorts, Simple and Compound. Simple 
Foſſils ate ſuch whoſe Parts are all of the fame Na- 


ture; and are of four Species. (I.) Metals, which 


are in number fix, viz. Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, 
Iron, Tin; to which ſome add Mercury or Quick. Jil. 
ver. (2.) Salts, of which are the following Kinds: 
Sea-Salt; Sal- Gem, or Rocł-Salt; Nitre, or Salt- Pe- 
tre; 82. Ammoniac ; Borax; Alam ; a vague Salt, or 

ſaline Acid. (3.) Stones, Vulgar and Precious. Ihe: 


cious Stones, call'd alſo Gems and Fewels, are either 


entirely tranſparent, as the Diamond, Emerald, &c. 
or elſe Brilliant or Shining, as the Bohemian Granate; 3 
or laſtly, Semi tranſparent, as Oculus Cati, Opal, &c. 


The F-/Jil 
King dom. 


Simple Fac. 


(.) Earths, of which there are various forts; as : 


Chalk, Clay, Marl, Sand, Sc. 

| COMPOUND FOSSILS are all thoſe whoſe 
Parts of diſſimilar, or heterogeneous, or may be di- 

vided into Parts of a different Nature; as Antimony 

may be reſolved into Sulphur and a Metalline Part. 


The chief Species of 5 gg Faſſils are (1.) Hard 
Dd 


4 | Sulphurs, 


Compound 
Faſſils. 
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The V. epetable 
Kingdom. 


The Anima. 
Kingdom. 


Of Chemical 


Operations. 


Of PHARMACY. 


Sulphurs, as Primſlone, Arſenic, Orpiment, Realgal, 
Bitumen, Aſphalturr, &c. to which tome add Amber, 
Jet, and Ambergreu/je. - (2:) Liquid Sulphurs, as Pi- 
fajphaltum or Few's Pitch, Naptha, Petroleum or Oil 
of Rock, &c. (3.) Semi Metal, or kind of ard 
Metals ; as Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, Biſmuth, 
Calamine, Cobalt, Pyrites, Vitrio!l, Magnet or Load- 
Stone, with teveral other Mineral Stones un Subſtances. 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDO A ſupplies 
the Chemiſis with Bodies the moſt ſimple and reſoluble 
of all others. The Nature and Texture of vegetable 
Subſtances render them compleatly manageable by Che- 
mical Operations; and therefore a good deal of this 
Part of Chemiſtry hath been introduced or practiſed 
with the Galenical Pharmacy, as appears by what goes 
before. The Chemi/ts retulve a Plant, or any vege- 
table Body, into the following Principles, z. (I.) 
Mater or Phlegm. (2.) A Spirit. (Z.) Salt. (4.) An 
Oil, and (5.) An Earth, call'd Caput Mortuum And 
each of theſe, more or leſs, from every Part, whether 
7 07 Stem, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, or Seeds of a 
lant. | 
TE ANIMAL KINGDOM comprehends all 
that Part of the Creation endued with /enfitive Life 
and ſpontanerus Motion, that is, all Sorts of Animal. 
Every Part of an Animal alſo, whether Bane, Fleſh, 
Hair, Horn, Shells, Humours, as Blood, Milk, Urine, 
&c. are ſubject to the Chemical Analyfis : For the Che- 
miſts reduce any Animal Subſtance into the following 
component Principles, vi. (1.) A Spirit, being a ſut- 
phurous oily Matter, volatile, and miſcible with Wa- 
ter. (2.) Water, even from the drieſt Bone. (3) A 
Salt, but neither Acid nor Alkaline, Fix'd or Volatile, 
but a compound Sort. (4.) Oil, which is compounded 
of a Volatile Oil and Earth. (5.) Eartb, alittle more 
Volatile than that of Vegetables, and perfectly immu- 
table. | 1. 
HAvIN O taken a ſhort View of the Materia Che- 
mica, we now proceed to ſpeak of the principal Ope- 
rations of the Art: For though the Chemi/t pretends 
to no more than a Soalutjon or Separation of the Parts 
of natural Bodies, or elſe an Union or Coagulation of 
them, yet divers Methods or different Operations are 
requiſite to obtain either of thoſe Ends; the chief 


whereof are the following, viz. (1.) Calcination. (2.) 


Filtra- 


Of PHARMACY. 


Filtration. (3.) Clarificatiom. (4.) Diftillation, #5.) 
Dijjolution. (6.) Fermentation. (7.) Digeſtion. -(8.) 
Extraction. (q.) Cr;/iallization. (10.) Incorporation. 
(11.) Sublimation. (12.) Precipitation. (13.) Cabo- 
bation. (14.) Amalgamation, Of which in Order, 
CALCINAT{ON is ſuch a Management of 
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Calination. 


Bodies by Fire, as brings them to a Calx, by forcing _ 
off all the Moliture, in which State they are eaſily re- 


ducible to Powder, and is for that Reaſon term'd Che- 
mical Pulverization. This Operation is ſeldom per- 
form'd without Meltin or Fuſion, being chiefly em- 
ploy'd about Metas and Salts: For after thoſe hard 
Bodies are 0p or Liquified for a long time, the ſubtil 
Particles 

and blended through all their Subſtance, that the Flut- 
dity can no longer ſubſiſt, but there is produced a third 


y off, and the Fire is ſo intimately mix'd 


ſort of Body, very brittle and porous, and eaſily re- 


duced to Powder. To Caltination belongs Vi trifica- 
tion, or turning Bodies, as Flint, &c. into Glaſs, or a 
Subſtance pellucid and /ife thereto. | 
FILTRATION is a Method by which Liquars 
are render'd fine and clear; and is performed either 


by paſſing the Liquor through a Paper, which by rea- 
ſon of the ſmallneſs of its Pores admits only the finer 


Parts through it ; or elſe by laying a Cord or Piece of 
Cotton, c. one Part in the Liquor, the other to hang 
over a Veſſel placed below the ſaid Liquor; for thro? 
this it will aſcend and drop over very fine, and clear 
from the foul and groſſer Parts. 

CLARIFICATION or DEPURATION c 
is another way of purifying and improving ſome. Me- 
dicines, as Decoctions, and other turbid Liquors, which 
is done by beating them up with the Whites of Eggs to 
a Froth, which upon boiling will entangle the groſſer 
Parts, and carry them up to the Top in a tough Scum, 
which then is to be taken off with a Spoon, or ſepara- 
ted by the Hippocrates's Sleeve, which is a dien flan- 
nel Bag. 


Filtration. 


Clarification. 


DIS TILLAT ION. is cauſing by Fi * an Aſcent 8 8 


or Elevation of the Particles of Bodies in Form of Va- 
pour, which afterwards are condenſed and deſcend in 
Form of Drops; and this is done by the Retort in a 
Sand- Heat, by the Alembic, or by the Cold (or Com mon) 
Still: The Manner of which has been already hin- 


ted, 
DISSO- 
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Diſſolution. 


Fermentation. 


| Digeſtion. 


Zætract᷑ ion. 
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DISSOLUTION is the diſſolving of the natu- 
ral Coheſion of the Particles of ſolid Bodies, by which 
Means they are ſct in Motion, and the Bodies are 
drought into a State of Huidity. Thus Salts are di- 
ſolved by various Menſtruums, as Air, Water, &c. 
Thus alſo Gold diſſol ves in Agua Regia, and Silver in 
Aqua Fortis. Laſtly, Metals will diſſolve in a Saline 
Menſtruum, and Reſins in a ſulphureous ove. 

FERMENTATION isa Term of a very lax 
and vague Idea, though in general nothing more than 
an inteſtine Motion cauſed in the Particles of Bodies 
by the -omixture of ſuch Matter as contains fubti/ 
ſpirituous Particles wrap; ed up in viſcid ones, is under- 
ſtood thereby: For the Spirituous Pzrticles being al- 
ways upon an Endeavour to releaſe and extricate them- 
ſelves from the viicid ones, will, iiI] they obtain their 
Liberty, produce a Commotion in the Melium wherein 
it happens. Ot Fermentation there ate various Species, 
which are of different Ules in the Chemical Pharmacy, 
and eſpecially the Fermentation of Vegetables and 
their Juices, whereby their Medicin.il Efficacies are 
exalted by diſergaging and ſeparating the fineſt and 
moſt Spirituous Parts thereof. | 

DIGESTION is that Solution of Bodies as is 
made by Menſtruums by the Aſſiſtance of Fire, and 
differs in little elſe than the Fire from the common 
Diſſolution of Bodies before deſcribed. And indeed 
all kinds of Solution depend upon this general Princi- 
ple, vi. hat the Particles of the Body to be diſſol- 
ved he by Fi ire, or otherwiſe, ſo far attenuated that their 


. Specific Gravities become leſs than that of the Men- 


frruum, or Tenacity and Rejſiftance thereof; fur other- 


' wiſe they could not be ſuſtained or ſulpended therein, 


and mix'd therewith; but would fink directly to the 
Bottom, and there conſolidate again. 
EXTRACTION, taken in its largeſt Senſe, 
ſignifies any Solution of Bodies made by Menſtruums, 
wherein not the whole Subſtances, but only certain 


Particles are carried off, or abſorb'd thereby. But 


what is properly call'd Extradion, and is here intend- 
ed, is ſuch an Inſpiſſation, or thickening of a Solution, 
as when a certain Quantity of the Menſtruum is drawn 
off, the remaining Mixture is reduced to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Honey. But of this I have already ſpoken 
under the * enical Pharmacy. 

ww CR. 
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CRYSTALLIZ ATION is ihe brioging of Cryftallize- 
the Particles of Saline Subſtances into ſuch à State ion. 


or Conſiſtence as to reſemble the Form of Cry/al, 
but variouſly modified according to the Nature and 
Texture of the Salts. The Method is this; the 


Saline Body is diſſolved in Water, afterwards the 


Solution is filter'd, which being evaporated till a thin 
Film appear on the Surface, it ſpontaneouſly runs 
into Cry/tal. 

INCORPORATION is a Proceſs which 
brings and joins together, by the Interpoſition of 2 
particular Body, ſuch others, as in themſelves are in- 
capable, or very difficult to be ix d or incorporated 
together. Thus Oils and Syrups are incorporated in 
Eclegma's and Linctuss by means of Sugar, Salt, or 
ſuch like Subſtances ; thus a Mixture of Turpentines. 
Balſams, &c. with aqueous Liquors is effected by the 
Interpoſition of the Volk of an Egg; and thus a 
Mixture of Metals is likewiſe produced by Amalga- 
mation. 

SUBLIMATION is the raiſing and elevating 
the folid and dry Parts of Bodies by means of Fire, 
in like manner as the Fluid Parts are rais'd by Di/til- 
lation. The Subjects of this Proceſs are all volatile 


Bodies, or ſuch which contain volatile Parts, as Salts 


of Animal Subſtances ; thus the Salts: of Minerals are 
ſublimed, and the Salts of Vegetables, as Salt of Tar- 
tar, .&c. By this Method are obtain'd thoſe fine ſoft 
Subſtances call'd Finoers ; as Flowers of Sulphur, Anti- 
mony, Biſmuth, &c. 

PRECIPITATION is that Proceſs by which 
Particles of Bodies diſſolved and ſuſpended in a Men- 


ſtruum are made to ſink or fall to the Bottom thereof. 


The Particles ſometimes precipitate, of their own ac- 
cord, but oftener by the aſſiſtance of ſome other 


Incorporation. 


8 ublimation. 


Precipitation. 


Liquor added to the Menſtruum. As Bodies can't be 


Tuftain's, till they are render'd ſpecifically lighter than 
the Menſiruum in which they are diſſolv'd, ſo, on 
the contrary, if any Menſtruum be made lighter than 
the ſaid diſlolv'd Particles, 'tis plain they can't be 


ſuſtain'd or ſuſpended any longer, but muſt. fall to 


the Bottom. This is the Reaſon of Precipitation, 


and is effected two. ways, vis. by dropping into the - 


Menſtruum a Liquor ſpecifically /ighter or heavier ; 


the firſt renders the Menſiruum lighter than before, 
and 
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Cohobation. 


Of Chemical 
Inflruments. 
TK lements. 


Menflruums, 
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and therefore unable any longer to ſuſpend the dif- 
ſolved Body; and the heavier Liquor, what with the 
Weight of its Particles, and the Impetus they acquire 
in their Deſcent, carry down and fink all the ſolid 
Particles they meet with in their way. In the firſt 
Caſe, the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac will plentifully pre- 
cipitate the Filings of Metals diſſolv'd in acid Men- 
ſtruums; and in the latter, Vater alone will pre- 
cipitate Tinctures of Vegetables extracted by Spirit of 
Fine. 3 

 COHOBATION is a Sort of repeated Diſtil. 


lation, or ſuch wherein the Liquor firſt drawn off, is 


(inſtead of freſh Water, &c.) again return'd upon 
the Subject to be drawn off a ſecond Time, which is 


again cohobated, or pour'd on the Subject in the Still, 


and ſo is continued or repeated ſeveral Times; the 
Intention of which is to open and ſeparate mix'd Bo- 
dies, to extract their Virtues more eſſentially, to 
volatilize Spirits, &c. | | 


AMALGAMATION is a Proceſs employ'd 
about Metals, and conſiſts in mixing Mercury with 


them when fuſed or melted, in order to fit 'them to 


be extended on ſome Works, as Gold; or elſe to 
reduce it to a very ſubtil Powder, by evaporating the 
Mercury. No Iron or Copper can by any means be 
amalgamated. © | a 
TRE INSTRUMENTS uſed in Chemiſtry 
are of three ſeveral Kinds, viz. +59 
FirsT, the ELEMENTS; as (1.) Fire, on 


whoſe: Agency all the Art depends, for tis by Fire 


the Particles of Bodies are forced apart, and put into 
Motion; as in D#/tillation, Sublimation, Fuſion of 
Metals, &c. (2.) Water, whoſe Uſe is general and 
well known in Chemical Operations. (3.) Air; this 
is conſider d by Obemiſis as an almoſt univerſal Diſ- 
ſolvent, and às ſuch properly belongs to the next 
Head, (4. ) Earth, which is of various and frequent 


Uſe in this Art; as in Lutings, Sand-Heats, &c. 


© SEcConDLY, ME NSTRUUMS; which are 
any Kind of Difſolvents, or Liquids, which by ſteep- 
ing or digeſting Bodies in them, do by Degrees diſ- 
ſolve ot diſunite the Particles of thoſe Bodies, and ſo 
change them from a /olid to a fluid State. And of 
this Sort of Ixſtruments are Air, Water, Spirit, Mer- 
b Fo | | cui), 


% 


f PHARMACY 
cury, and various others both: Natural and Chemical 
Preparations. ' 3 

TRHIR DIY, VESSELS or Utenſils of divers Tienſih. 
Sorts; as Furnaces of ſeveral Forms and Kinds, | 
Alembics and Stills, Retorts, Receivers, Cucurbits, 
Matraſſes, Crucibles, Lingots, Coppels, Aludels, Cranes, 

&c. all which to deſcribe here would anſwer but 
little Purpoſe ; ſince a juſt Idea of their Forms and 
Uſes is only to be obtain'd either by large Prints, or 


an actual View of them in the Laboratories of the 
Chemiſts, 5, | ; 


of 
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Of PHYSIC; or the Tuzory of 
Mex DiCINE and DISEASES. 


L E DIC INE, or, as it i commonly call'd, 


Mepicine 77 
or Purs ic 4) PHYSIC, conſiſts in the Knowledge of 
defined. OF thoſe Things, by the Application of which 


| N 27 the Health of Bodies 1s preſerved or re- 
11. Object. W ſtored, by removing Diſeaſes. The Ob- 
Jef therefore of Medicine is the Life, Health, Diſeaſe, 
and Death of Mankind; the Cauſes whence they 
ariſe, and the Means by which they are governed. 
Medicine T AIs Art is divided into five great Parts, viz, 
divided into (I.) Phyſiolagy, in a ſtrict Senſe ſo call'd, which re- 
2 4 4 „ Aſpects the Nature of the Human Body. (2.) Patho- 
eh 1,22 , or the Doctrine of Diſeaſes. (3.) Semeiotics, 
ras PEG which relates to the Signs and [ndications of Diſeaſes. 
Hypieina, (4.) Hgieina, or that which preſcribes Rules for the 
Therapeutics. Conſervation of Life and Health. (5.) Therapeutics, 
which treats of the Materi ia Meaica, and Cure of 


Diſeaſes. 

Of Phyfoliey, PHYSIOLOGY, the firſt and moſt philoſo- 

and what it phical Part of Medicine, explicates (1.) The Nature, 

Teaches. Structure, and Parts of the Human Body, with their 
Uſe in the whole Animal Oeconomy. (2.) What Life 
is, and wherein it doth conſiſt. (3.) What the true 
Notion of Sanity or Health is: And, (4.) The va- 
rious Effects of Life and Health, or a good State of 
the Animal Conſtitution : All which Particulars are 
call'd the Res Naturales, or Things according to 
Nature. 

The Auimal THE Structure or Conſtitutian of the Human Body, 

Ser ucture and and the Uſe of the Parts in its Oeconomy, hath been 

Occonomy. already explain'd in the Chapter of Anatomy, and is 


thence to be learn'd. | 
„ LIFE 


7 with reſpect to the /olid and fluid 
ahfolutely - requiſite, that there might ſub- 
| Union and Commerce between the Body 
and Mind, in ſome certain Manner ; or which, 
when impair'd, may . be ſome how reſtor'd without 
neceſlarily deſtroying the ſame. | | 

HEALT H or Sanity is that Affection of Ly 


which ariſes from that due Structure, Conformation, 
Temperament, and Ozconomy of an Animal Body, 


whereby all the Parts thereof are in a proper Con- 
dition to exert all their Natural Atims and Functions 
of Life, with a requiſite Degree of Facility, Delight, 


and Conſtancy. Or, Health is a right Exerciſe of the 


Actions of the Solids and Fluids according to the Laws 


of Nature, whereby the Circulation of the Blood is 
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4 IF E is ſaid) to be that Condition of an Animal Life, what. 


Health, 


maintained thro' the minute/} Arteries without Ob- 
Sirudtion, And this Diſpoſition of the Parts, and the jp;,,., it 
Tuſtneſs of their Actions, which is the Foundation of ,,cceeg;. 


Health, proceeds from, or is the Effec? of what is 


call'd the Equilibrium Nature, or Balance of Nature; 
which is defined to be that egual Temperature of the 
Solids and Fluids wherein the Blood is capable of cir- 
culating freely; the ſeveral Szcretions are made there- 
from in the exacteſt Proportions, and the Excrements 
excern'd, by all the different Emun#ories, without 
the leaſt Obſtruction. 


Tais BALANCE of NATURE iiſelf ariſes 7h, Batenee 
from that proper Tone, Tenſity, Springineſs, or Con- 4% Nature. 


trafile Power of the Fibres of the Solids, as effects a 
due Circulation, Liquidity, and requiſite Secretions 
of the Fluids, While the Body enjoys this even 
Standard State, it is poſſeſs'd of the moſt defirable 


Serenity, Eaſe, Pleaſure, and Chearfulneſs of Mind. 
But if the Conſtitution riſes above, or ſinks beneath 


this Balance of Nature, there will enſue Diſeaſes of 
two different Kinds, as will be deſcrib'd under the 
next general Head, unto which we are now come. 
PATHOLOGY, the ſecond great Part of Phy/zc, 
treateth of Diſcaſes, and declareth (I.) What a 
Diſeaſe is, and the Nature thereof. (2.) The Dif- 
ferences of Diſeaſes. (3.) The Caujes of Diſeaſes; 
and (4.) The Ehedts thereof. And in regard of this 
fourfold Diviſion it is faid to be Pathological, Nejo- 
logical, Atiological, and Symptomatological. 
| | PAT HO- 
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Noſohgia, or 
Doctrine of 
Diſeaſes. + 


Of PHYSIC. 

PATHOLOGICS expounds the Nature of 
Diſeaſes, and defines a Diſeaſe to be that State of a 
living Body which takes away the Faculty of exerting 
any of its proper and neceſſary Actions. Or, A 
Diſeaſe is the Effect of that State wherein the Natural 
Actions of the Solids and Fluids are perverted in their 
Motions, either above or below the Balance of Nature, 

which conſtitutes the Standard of Health. 
THEREFORE as long as the Solids are deſtitute of 


their due Tone and Vigour, fo long will the Fluids loſe 


their proper Degree of Fluidity, Purity, and Direction, 
of Motion; fo long will the Body conceive Di/oraer, 
Pain and - Diſquietude ; fo long will the Faculties in- 
termit their proper Springs for the Well-being of the 
Machine; ſo long will the Anjmal Oeconomy be 
diſturb'd and diſſolv'd in Corfufion ; ſo long will 
Uneafineſs and Pain afflict the Senſes, and Weakneſs, 
Languor, and Inactivity accrue to the Body; and a 
Perſon affected with this unhappy State, we call a /ic# 
or unhealthy Perſon, and, if under a Phyſician's Care, 

a Patient. 25 
NOSOLIGTA diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Dif- 
erences of Diſeaſcs, and thereby ranges them into 
Clafles of divers Kinds. Difeates are different on 
many Accounts; for (1.) They differ with reſpect to 
their Cauſes ; and thus they are ſaid to be [diopathic, 
or from a proper Afettion of the Part; Sympathetic, 
which ariſe from the Affection of another Part; 
Hereditary, or which we derive from our Parents; 
Connate, or which we were born withal; Acquired, 
or which we have gotten accidentally, &c, (2.) In 
reſpect of the Parts of the Body, as the Diſeaſes of 
the Fibres, of the Organs, and of the different Hu- 
mours or Fluids. (3.) In reſpect of the Subject or 
Sex ; as the Diſeaſes of Age, of Infants, cf Children, 
of Youth, of Adults, and of old Folks. And again, 
there are Diſeaſes proper to Men, to Women, to 
Virgins, to the Pregnant, to Wimen in Labour, to 
Nurſes, &c. both univerſal and particular. (4.) In 
reſpect of Time, Diſeaſes are ſaid to be acute or 
chronical; acute if they terminate within twenty 
Days; very acute if within ſeven Days; and mY? 
acute if within four: All the reſt are chro1cal, 
Again; if they are ſaid to be vernal which happen pro- 
perly in the Spring, autumnal if in Autumn ; allo 
| continual, 
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continual, continent, intermittent, &c. (5.) In regard 
of their Nature and Epects, they are ſaid to be whole- 
ſome, benign, malignant, curable, incurable, deadly or 
mortal, &c. (b.) With reſpe&t to the Manner of 
Propagation, they are ſaid to be contagious when 
caught by Infection, epidemical when the Infection is 
univerſal, and the Contagion ſpreads over the Land, 
City, Sc. endemical when it is proper to the Iuba- 
bitants of any particular Country. | 85 

A DISE ASE is allo conſidered with reſpect to The Stabes of 
the ſeveral States or Periods it paſſes thro' from firſt to @ Di/ea/e. 
laſt; and they are as follow: (1.) Arche, or the 
Beginning of the Diſeaſe. (2.) Anabaſis, or the 
Growth, Increaſe, or Progreſs thereof. (3.) Acme, | 
or the State or Height of the Diſorder. (4.) Paracme, 
or Decreaſe or Declenſion of the Diſeaſe. (5.) The 
End or final Removal thereof. CEOs 

In all intermitting Diſorders, as Agues, Fevers, &c. 
the Acceſs or Coming-on of a Vit is call'd a Paroxi/m 
of the Diſeaſe, or an Exacerbation or growing worſe. 

In acute Diſeaſes, which conſiſt in the Humours, the 

Matter of the Diſtemper is, for the moſt part, at a 

certain Time ſo diſpoſed, that there is a ſudden 

Change or Mutation of the Diſeaſe to better or worſe, 

to Health or Death ; which Alteration is call'd the 

Criſis of the Diſeaſe, and the Matter ſo diſpoſed the 
critical Matter thereof. | 3 

ATIOLOGY is that Part of Pathology which Of Ztichgy, 

treats of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. The Cauje of a 
D.iſeaſe is any thing which occaſions in us a Senſation 
of Pain or Sickneſs, whether it be by producing a 
new and morbific State of the Solids and Fluzds, or by 

lating away any thing, ab/o/utely requiſite to the Exer- 
ciſe of the Functions. 

Tae CAUSES of Diſeaſes are generally divided Cauſes of 
into (I.) Internal, when it was pre-exiſting in the Di/ea/es. 
Body before the Ehect was produced or did appear: 

Theſe firſt diſaffect the Humours, then the hid Parts. 
(2.) External, which exiſts without the Body, and 
afterward applied thereio, breeds a Dz/eaſe Theſe 
generally hurt the Solids firſt, and then the Humours. 
(3-) Remote, which is not wholly ſufficient of itſelf 
for producing of a Diſcaſe, but only ſo alters the 
Body as renders it apt and ſuſceptible thereof, in caſe 
any other Cauſe ſhould occur and join its baneful In- 
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Tie primary 
or general 


Cauſe. 


T hp Remote 
| Cauje. a 


Nemote and 
proximale 


Cauſes, 


Awhenrce. 


Non-maturals. 
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Auence. Both theſe together make the (4.) Proximate 


Cauſe of @ Dijeaſe, which is no other than that whole 


Cauſe which gives Being to, and by its Preſence con- 
unues the preſent Diſeaſe, and which being removed, 
the Diſtemper will inſtantly ceaſe. 

Bur the immediate, primary, and moſt general 
Cauje or Spring of all Diſeaſes, whether acute, chro- 
nical, or complicated, reſults from the Elevation or 
Depreſſion of the Tone of the Veſſels, and the Motion of 
their Fluids above or beneath the Halance of Nature; 
and the ſeveral Degrees thereof produce the ſcvcral 
Degrees of Diſeaſcs: For too great a Contraction of 
the Veſſels will increaſe the Diviſion of the Blood, 
which again will increaſe the Motion, Quantity, and 
Heat of the Blood; whence Fevers of ſeveral Kinds 


ariſe, and many other Diforders. 


THE Remote Cauſe, inherent in the Body, is 
call'd the Proegumenical or pre diſpaſing Cauſe ; and 
ſuch is a vitiated Temperament in regard of Heat or 


Cold, a Plei hora, and Cacochymia, or ill State of the 


Fluids, The Cauſe which is acce//ary to this, and to- 
gether make the Diſeaſe, is call'd the Procatarclic 
Cauſe; and this improves the pre- diſpoſed Coñſtitution 
or Part into a real morbid State, and ſubjects it to 
actual and immediately /!/neſs. | 

THe Kemore and Proximate Cauſes ariſe from 
Principles of various Kinds, but may be reduced to 
four general Heads, which are (I.) The Ingeſta, or 
Things received into the Body, as Air, Meat, Drink, 
Mediciues; as allo all manner of Fumes, Scents, Con- 
tagions, and other 7avi/ible Species which enter unſeen 
the ſmall Peres and Spiracles of animal Bodies, or by 
any other Paſſages whatever. (2.) The Gg/a, or 


Things done by the Body or any Part, as Motion, 


Refjt, the Affections of the Mind; as alſo Sleep and 
Matching. (Z.) The Retenta and Excreta, or T hings 


'retain'd in, and excern'd from, the Body, whether 


they are Salubrious, Recrementitious, or Morboſe; as 


the Blood, Saliva, Urine, Semen, Bile, the Facws, 


'&c, (4.) The Applicata, or Things externally ap- 
plied to the Body ; as Air, Vapour, Foments, Baths, 
- Raiment, Liniments, Plaiſters, or any things cauſing 


' Wounds, Bruiſes, Fraftures, Corroſions, &c. 


Some Phyſicians, with leſs Reaſon and Accuracy, 


have made the gencral Topics or Sources which . 
| i the 
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the aforeſaid Cauſes of Diſeaſes to be the following: 

(1.) Air. (2.) Meat and Drink. (3.) Motion and 

Reſt. (4.) The Paſſions. (5.) The Excretions; and 

(6.) Sleep and Watchfulneſs : While others make only 

the following fix, viz. The Air, Meat, Drink, 

Action, Reſt, and the Paſſions, Theſe Things they 

call the Res Non naturales, or Non-naturals, fo 

call'd becauſe, by an undue or ill Uſe of them, their 

natural Effects are not well perform'd, but perverted 

into the unnatural Production of Diſeaſes, as you 

may ſee largely exempli!.ed in Books of Phyſic. — 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY deſcribes the m- Symptomata- 

toms of Dileates: That preternatural Accident or gy, | 

Effect which ariſes from a Diſeaſe as its Caufe, but 

yet may be diſtinguiſhed from the Diſeaſe itſelf, and 

from its proximate Cauſe, is calPd the Symptom of the 

Diſeaſe; and if in the ſame Manner it flows from 

the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, it is ſaid to be the Symptom 

of the Cauſe: But if it proceeds from any prior 

Symptom, as its Cauſe, it is call'd the Symptom of 

Symptom. OS | KD 
From hence it appears that theſe firſt Symptoms are Claſſes of 

again themſelves really Diſeaſes, but very diſſimilar Symptoms. 

in Number, Variety, and Effect; but yet, accord- | 

ing to the Doctrine of the Ancients, they are agree- | 

ably enough diſtinguiſhed and ranged under the three 

following Claſſes: (1.) The wvittated Actions of the 

organical Parts. (2.) The Vices, or corrupted State 

of the Retenta and Excreta. (3.) The preternatural 

or vitiated Qualities of the Body. | 1 
THE Organical and Vital Aations are vitiated in The Vital 

various Ways: For (I.) They may be impair'd and Actions how 

diminiſh'd; whence the Sympriom Diſorexia in a vitiated. 

ditemper'd Appetite, Diſpepſia in a weak Stomach, 

Fc. (2.) The Action and Power of the Part may 

be abeli/Þ'd and deftroy'd ; whence the Symptom of 

Anorexia in a loſt Appetite, Apepſia in a Stomach un- 

capable of Digeſtion, and Proſuſious of ſeveral Kinds 

when the Veſſels have loſt their retentive Faculty, 

(3:) They may be too far excited and augmented, as in 

the Pahtitation of the Heart, &c. (4.) They may 

de depraved and perverted; as in the Malacia, or a 

Longing-after Things unfit for Food, ' 1z!lnw Viſion in 

the Jaundice, &c. | 
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Vices of the 
Retenta and 
Excreta. 


FFH. 

Tar Second Claſs of Symptoms is the Vices of the 
Retenta and Excreta, which alſo are manifold ; as 
the Deficiency of Nouriſhment is attended with an 
Atrophy of the Part; a Redundancy of the Humours, 


or Plethora, is attended with Inflammations, Eruptions, 
Profuſrons, and other like Symptoms. The Cacochymia, 


or ill and perverted State of the Humours, is attended 


Vitiated Qua- 
lities of the 
Boah. 


Ful Tem: 
fprraments of 
the Boay. 


07 Semeiotics. 


with a direful Train of Symptoms not to be recounted 
for Number. The OhHiructions of the Secretions, and 
heterogeneous Admixture of the Excrements, greatly 
augment the Bulk of this Claſs of Symptoms. 

TRE third and laſt general Claſs or Order of 


Symptoms is made up of the vitiated Qualities and 


Temperature of the Body. Though every particular 
Man has his Idioſincraſia, or Conſtitution peculiar to 
himſelf, yet all Conſtitutions are ſubject to general 
Depravations with reſpect to the juſt Balance of Nature, 
whereby the Qualities, Complexion, and Temperament 
of the Body are generally affected with ſome common 
Vice. Of theſe vitiated Complexions the Antients 
reckon'd the following eight. (I.) The Hot; arifing 
from too robuſt, ſtrong, and contracted Viſcera, and 
too ſharp, fizy, and accelerated Humours. (4.) The 
Cold; ariſing from juſt the contrary Cauſes. (3.) The 
Humid; proceeding from a looſe and flaccid State of 
the Solids, and a Redundancy of Humours too much 
diluted, aqueous, and ſoft. (4.) The Dry; from op- 
poſite Cauſes. (5.) The Bile; from too great 2 
Secretion and Abundance of the Bile; this agrees 
with the Het and Dry. (6.) The Sanguine; or which 
abounds with great Plenty of Blood. (7.) The 
Phlegmatic ; abounding with too much Phlegm, or 
pituitous and viſtid Humours. (8.) The Melanchrli ; 
ſuppoſed formerly to nroceed from a black fort of Bile, 


but it ſeems rather to proceed from Cauſes fimilar to 


thoſe of the Hot, Dry, and Bile, or rather com- 
pounded of them. And theſe are the prediſpoſing 
Symptoms which give notice what Diſeaſes the Habit 
of each Conſtitution is ſubject to. 

SEMEIJOTICS is that Part of Phy/ic or 
Medicine which treats of thoſe Phenomena or Signs of 
Diſeaſes by which the Phy/iczan is affiſted in making 2 
Judgment of the Preſence, Nature, State, and Event 
thereof, by a juſt phyſiological Ratiocination, 
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Or theſe Pathognomic Characters or Signs of 
Diſeaſes, there are reckon'd two Sorts, (1.) Thoſe 


which are call'd the Diagnoſtic or Delotic Signs : 
Theſe are the peculiar Appearances that reſult from 
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Diagnoſtics of 
a Diſeaſe. 


the Cauſes, and comprehend that Collection of con- 


curring Symptoms that clearly indicate the Preſence, 
Nature and Intenſeneſs of the Diſorder :. For every 
Diſtemper has its peculiar Marks or Tokens whereby 


it is differenced from every other, tho' ever ſo nearly . 


related by fome common Characters. (2.) The Prog- 


The Progneflics 


noſtics are thoſe Phænomena which enable the Phyſician 


to foreſee and foretel the Event of the Diſeaſe, and 
the Fate of the Patient conſequently thereupon.” The 


Prog noſis therefore of Diſeaſes is to be taken from the 


Intenſiiy of the Diſeaſe, the Force of the Symptoms, 
and the Impreſſions they make on the Conſtitution of 
the Patient, 1 

Tat DIAGNOSTICS of a Diſeaſe are form'd 


from the. following general and particular Topics: 
(I.) The Pulſe of the Arteries ; hereby the Motion. 


Velocity, Heat and Temperament of the Blood is in a 


great meaſure indicated. (2.) The Breath or Reſpira- 


tion; which indicates the Nature, Place, and Intenſity 


Topics of the 
Diagnoſtic 
Signs, 


of the Diſorders of thing, and! other Parts of the 


Thoraz. (3.) The Urine; which by its Quantity, 
Colour, Odour, Taſte, Fluidity, and Contents inherent 
in it, diſcovers very obviouſly the State and Quality 
of the Blood, and the Diſpoſition of the Parts thro” 
which it comes. (4.) The Parts affected; which, as 
they are the more noble, are the more dangerous. (5.) 


The Degree of Pain. (G.) The Manner of the 


Attack, (7.) The Parts communicating, (8.) The 


Temperament of the Patient, (g.) Ihe Force and 


Effects of the Symptoms. © 
True PROGNOSTICS of Diſeaſes may alſo 


in a good meaſure be deduced from the foregoing 


general Topics, but more effectually from the follows 


ing particular ones: As (I.) The. Neceſſity of the 
Function of the Part indiſpoſed to Life and Health. 
(2.) The peculiar Nature and Diſpoſition of the ſaid 
Part. (3.) The Increaſe and Malignity of the Diſeaſe 
itfelf. (4.) The Violence of the Symptoms. (5.) The 
Excretions, as Sweat and Urine. (6.) The epidemical 
Diſpoſition of the Air. (J.) The Seaſon of the Year, 
(8.) The Sex, Age, Manner of Life, &c. of the Patient, 
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The C ect of 
Diag naſis and 
Prognoſis. 
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TRE Object of the Diagnoſis and Prognefis of Diſ- 
eaſes is more immediately the Matter tbercof in its 


different Permutations, which in its firſt State is ſ1id 
to be crude, in the ſecond mature, in the third criti- 


cal, which is then generally thrown off by tome criti- 


cal Evacuations, as Voniiting, Salivation, Fluxes, by 
Urine, the Hemorrhages, Bleeding, Perſpiration, or 


Kevulſion of Humours from one Part to another. 


T hus the Diſeaſe by Degrees either declines and goes 
off, or becomes more malignant, dangerous, and ends 
in Death, according as the Time and other Circum- 


ſtances of the Critical Evacuations were favourabe 


Axioms of 
Diagnoſtics 
and Prog no- 
flics. 


The Pulſe in- 
dicatr: the 
Feat of the 
Bad. 


by which the Phy/ician ſteers his Courſe in diſcovering 


and requiſite or not. Whence the following Ax1om:s 
in Dragno/tics and Progneflics, and others like them, 
have been received and eſtabliſhed, uz. (I.) The Cri- 
tical Evacuation happening after the Maturity of the 
Diteaſe, is always good. (2.) The ſame happening on 
the critical Day is good. (3.) It is various with re- 
gard to the Lime, Age, Temperature, Sex, Region, 
Seaſon, Diſeaſe, and: epicemical Conſtitution of the 
Air. (4. ) It is always bad before the Maturity of the 
morbific Matter. (5.) The Maturity or Digeſtion 
itſelf is always good. (6.) The ſooner the Matter of 
the Diſeaſe comes to a State of Digeſtion the better, 
but not ſo of the Criſis. (7.) The more vital, ani- 
mal, or natural Functions continue the ſame as they 
were in Health, the greater Degree of Life, and bet- 
ter Hopes of recovering perfect Health remains. (8.) 
The more neceſlary chat Function is, on which many 
others depend as their Cauſe, and which in a ſick Per- 
ſon is affected with the Diſeaſe, the more dangerous is 
his Caſe. (9.) The mere any of the diſordered vita! 
Actions change to their natural State, the . better the 
Digeſtion goes on. (10.) The more the Excrements 
are like thoſe in Health, the more perfect is the Con- 
coction or Digeſtion ; and the contrary. 

s THERE ate three principal Things by which the 
Phyſician is aſſiſted in diſcovering the Nature, State, 


Species, Seat, Sc. of a Dileaſe, and forming his Di- 


agno/is and Prog noſis of the fame, viz. the Pulſe ot the 
Arteries, the Breath and Urine. 

THE PULSE, as it indicates the Manner of the 
Blood's Motion in all its Variations, is of the greateſt 
Conſequence to be well underſtood; it is the Compa/s 


the 


o f PHY SIC. 


the State of the latent Parts and Regions of the Mi- 


crocoſm. By the Elevation or Depreſſion of the Pulſe 
above or below the Natural Standard, he judges the 
Impulſe of the Heart to be ſtronger or weaker, the 
Contraction of the Solids to be greater or leſler, and 
the Motion of the Fluids to be ſwifter or ſlower, than 
what ſhould naturally be. The principa] Diſtinctions 
or Variations of the Pulſe, and their Indications, are 
as follow. 

A High Pulſe that beats quick, ndicaia acute con- 
tinual Fevers, and generally attends the Paroxy/ms of 
Chronic Diſeaſes, where the Intenſeneſs of the Pain is 
apt to create a Fever; for in ſuch Cates the Solids 


have their Contractions elevated above the natural 
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High, 


Tone, which they ſuffer from the Endeavours of Na- 


ture to remove the Cauſe of the Paroxy/m. 

A Buick Pulſe, if law, is ever a weak Pulſe; and 
moſt commonly attends Malignant Fevers; and ariſes 
from Obſtructions in the Brain, whereby the Animal 
Spirits cannot be detach'd in Quantities ſufficient to, 
influence the Heart. Hence ſpring all thoſe fatal Stu- 
pors and Diſorders of the Brain, which the Patient! 
generally ſuſtains under theſe Circumſtances. 

A ftrong Pulſe, if high, is generally an hard Pulſe; 3 
and indicates inflammatory Fevers, as the Pleurih, 
Peripneumony, &c. which proceed from a P/zthora or 
Fulneis of the Veſſels, which keep the Arteries He 
and diſtended with their Fluids. 


Duck. 


8 tron ng, 


Tax Pulſe which attends the moſt acute Pains, or 


Nervous Diſorders, differs but little from what it beats 
when the Body labours under acute inflammatory Fe- 
vers; as in the ſevere Pains of the Gout, Stone, &c. 

A ſlow, weak, equal Pulſe is generally the Concomi- 
tant of Chronic Diſeaſes, which ariſes from the over 
relax*d State of the Solids, and the conſequent Viſci- 
dity of the Fluids. Yet the Pul/e, in this Caſe, is 
ſtronger than in Malignant Fevers. This Pulſe there- 
fore attends the Scurvy, the Faundice, Melancholy, 
and all thoſe of a cachectic Habit of Body.” And if 
the Pulſe under theſe Circumſtances varies to a little 
quicker, there is a Danger of Waſtes, Decays, and 
Conſumptions. 

RESPIRATION, or the Breath, is the next 
principal Sign which indicates to the Phyſician the in- 
ternal State of the Patient, and the Nature of his Ma- 
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lady. If the Reſpiration be ea, conſtant and free, it 
indicates a good State of the Lungs, and a commodi- 
ous Tranſmiſſion of the Blood through them. If it 
be diffecult, it denotes the contrary, and is the worſt 
Preſage, in all Caſes, that can be: If it be at the fame 
time painful, it betokens for the moſt part ſomewhat 
of an internal Inflammation, a moſt inauſpiciaus Omen, 
A great Reſpiration is always a favourable Sign ; as, on 
the contrary, a ſmall one is very ominous. A gentle 
Reſprration is in itſelf the beſt Sign; but if too guzck, 
it declares the Organs of Breathing to be ill affected, 
and therefore is fearful and dangerous. An equal and 
unequal Reſpiration is very auſpicious or very ominous 
reſpectively. A fufficative Reſpiration ordinarily de- 
notes Death ſhortly ; and that is almoſt as bad which 
is high and in the upper Part of the Thorax. A cold 
Breath is deadly, as denoting a Gangrene of the Viſ- 
cera and internal Veſſels. A ert, interrupted, and 
difficult Breath, every one knows is the conſtant Con- 
comitant of the Phtiſic or Aſthma, But the Phens- 
mena of Reſpiration are wonderfully varied and diftur- 
bed in divers Men, according to the native Conſtitu— 
tion of the Body, and Formation of the Thorax, and 
other Parts ſerving to Reſpiration. 

TE URINE conduces much to form a juſt Di 
agnof is and Prognoſis of the Diſorder ; but becauſe it 
has been abuſed and proſtituted to vile Ends and Pur- 
poſes, the Urinal is now brought into general Con- 
tempt; and a wiſe and regular Phyſician will ſcarce 
hear of the Inſpection of Urine, becauſe the Quack and 


- Empiric ſo much abuſe it; and there is a Statute 


which prohibits the Members of the College giving 
Judgment on Urine unleſs preſent with the Patient to 
Jadge of all the other concurring Symptoms. How- 
ever, tis very certain, that the Urine is a very proper 
and uſeful Sign, and highly neceſſary to be well atten- 
ded to. T ſhall therefore point out ſome Accidents by 
which it is a very obvious Sign, both Diagnaſtic and 
Prognefiic, to the judicious Obſerver. (I.) An extra- 
ordinary Diſcharge of Urine denotes a Laxity of the 
Parts, a Diminiſh'd Perſpiration, and imperſect Mix- 
ture of the Blood, or ſome Nervous and Hyſteric Dif- 
orders, exceſſive Drinking, Sc. all which are un- 
doubtedly of great Importance to be known. (2.) 


py 00 ſmall and ſparing a Diſcharge indicates obſtructed 
Vetels; , 


of PHYS IC. 


Veſſels; an Increaſe of other Excretions. © (3. ) A thin, 
limpid, aqueous, infipid, taſteleſs and uncolour'd Urine 
is a very bad Symptom, and predicts an ill State of 
the Viſcera, Deliriums, Phrenſies, Con vulſions, and 
many times Death in acute and inflammatory Diſeaſes. 
(4.) A red Urine, without a Sediment, in acute Diſ- 
eaſes, gives a terrible Idea of the Cafe of the Patient, 
and foretels it will be attended with fatal Conſequen- 
ces. (5.) The fame with a Sediment, preſages the 
Continuance of the Diſeaſe ; the Weakneſs or De- 
ſtruction of the ſmall Veſſels; Sweats, Salivation, and 
colliquative Driarrheasy Atrophy; and all ſorts of 
Droplies.  (6.) A Saffron-colour'd and bitter Urine is 
always the Effect of the Jaundice. (7.) A green U- 
rine, with a thick Sediment, denotes Melancholy, 
Iliac Pains, Cholics, Anxieties of the Heart, c. 
(8.) A'fetid Urine indicates the Salts and Oils to be 
too much attenuated and diſſolved, and almoſt putri- 
fied ; and therefore is a formidable Symptom both in 


acute and chronica! Diſorders, and ſhews the Cure 


very difficult. (9.) Thin Skins and a mucous Subſtance 
floating in the Urine, ſhews a Decay, Waſte and 


Conſumption of the Parts. (10.) A fat and fy Urine, 
though very rare, yet when it happens, denotes or 


threatens the Phthiſie and Atrophy. (II.) An appa- 
rent colour'd Urine, without Taſte, loudly ſpeaks the 
Powers of Nature deſtroy'd, and Death at hand. 
(12.) A pale, thin Urine, with a gritty Sediment, al- 
ways denotes the Gravel or Stone in the Bladder, 
(13.) A Plentiful Diſcharge of Urine is accounted a 
favourable Prognoſis under all Diſeaſes, but the Dia- 


betes; as on the other hand, (14.) A Suppreſſion, or 


partial Evacuation thereof, is often a fatal Omen; and 
argues the acute Diſeaſe is not at its height, and in- 
dicates the Paroxy/m of Chronic Diſorders will be of 
long Duration. „ 
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HYGIETNHM is the fourth great Part of Phy/ic, Higieina, or 
and which treats of the Ways and Means of preſerv- He Doctrine 
ing Health and Life free from the Inſults and At- of preſerving 
tacks of the moleſting Infinity of Diſtempers ; and Hah. 


though it be almoſt impoſſible to do this in Perfection, 
yet by a careful and prudent Conduct, Men might 
enjoy their Health with greater Conſtancy, and know 
much leſs of the Evils and Miſeries of Life, which 
proceed from Diſeaſes, and ill Habits of Body, con- 
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evith Altera- 
tion of the 
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As of Air. 
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tracted in a great Meaſure by Luxury, Intemperance, 
and irregular Courſes of Liſe. | 

Tris Prophylactic Part of Phyſic, as it is concerned 
in conſerving Health, and preventing Diſeaſes, doth 
mainly conſiſt in a due Uſe, Application, and Regu- 
lation of the Non-Naturals before- mention'd. But in 
regard to theſe, no ſuch Hecial Rules can be given as 
ſhall exaQly ſuit every particular Man; for by Rea- 
ſon of that Jdioſyncrajy, or . peculiar Habit of every 
Man's Conſtitution, which is not improperly call'd a 
fecond Nature, no one Regimen or Mai.ner of Living 
can be preicribed for all. Men, or indeed {carcely for 
any two: Therefore tis in the Phyſician's Power 
only to dictate ſome gener. Things relating to the 
Nature, Properties, and Effects of Meats, Drinks, 
Air, Motion, the Paſſi ions, Sleep, &c. as may be ne- 
ceſſary for every Man to obſerve. The principal 
Doctrines of this kind are as follow. 

To make a ſudden Change or Alteration of one's 
common or cuſtomary Way or Method of Living, 
Place of Abode, c. to any thing new or contrary, is 
always and every where dangerous; even tho? it be 
from what is vulgarly thought evil, to that which is 
reputed good. | 

A dry, ſerene, which | is always an meavy Air, is the 
moſt wholeſome to every Man in his own Place. 

A cold and nitrous Air, tho' it agrees with the Ro- 
buf, yet is pernicious to weak and infirm Conſtitu- 
tions, by raiſing the Contractions of the Veſlels too 
high, and thereby occaſioning Obſtructions in the Ca- 
pillaries, which produce inflammatory Fevers ; as the 
67 , St. Anthony's Fire, &C, 

ot fulbhurous Air is allo apt to exalt the Con- 
1 55 of the Solids extremely, and by its fiery Par- 
ticles to diſturb, vitiate, and embarraſs the Actions of 
Nature to the laſt Degree; from which Origin ariſe 
Inflammatory, Petechial, Nervoſe, Epidemical, Malig- 
nant, &c. Fevers, ſo rife about July and Auguſt. 

A damp, moiſt, foggy Air, on the other hand, too 
much relaxes the Veſſels, and thence proceed preter- 
natural Coheſions and Viſcidities of the Fluids, affect- 
ing the Parts with /corbutic Stwellings, Schirrofities, 
ſtubborn Coughs, Phthijics, and all thoſe Agues and In- 
termittent Fevers which peſter Mankind in the Winter 
and Spring Seaſons. 6 


EAS 


A DIET of the moſt fimple Meats, void of Fe- 
culency and Acrimony, whoſe Parts are not over 
active, ſimilar to the ſound: Body, and eaſy to be aſ- 
ſimilated thereto, is the beſt and moſt wholeſome of 


all others Such are the frumentaceous Seeds we eat 


in Bread; the leguminous Seeds, &c. as Beans, Peas, 


Sc. the various forts of Herbs and Plants we uſe for 


Sallad, both Roots and Leaves; divers forts of Fruits; 
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and laſtly the young, ſound, and tender Fleſh of Ani- 


mals, and the Broths made of it; as allo Milk and 
Eggs. | 

Ix ſome Conſtitutions, where the Fes: are e ſtrong 
and robuſt, your ſoft, humid, tender, light, and pure 


Aliments are not ſo proper and ſufficient as are the 


more dry, hard, groſs, weighty, and feculent Meats, 
which fatiate Hunger longer, and yield a more ſub- 
ſtantial Nouriſhment. 

IN an alcaline Temperature of Body, a Diet of 
acid Subſtances, as Seeds, Fruits, Roots, and Leaves 
of Vegetables, very much conduce to its Well-being ; 
and on the contrary, your a/caline animal Diet is moſt 


advantagious for Conſtitutions abounding with acid 


Salts, ſince they temper and correct one another. 
High-Jeaſon'd Meats, and Sauſes of Acids, Salt, 
and Aromatics, heighten the Contraction of the 8 
lids above the Standard of Nature, and by their Acri- 
mony hurt the very fine Veſſels; and creating a falſe 
Appetite, they rather load and ſurcharge; the a 

than nouriſh it. 

THAT Quantity of Food is aye bet, that is 
follow'd by a Senſe of Refreſnment, and not of a tor- 
pid Heavineſs, or Unaptneſs to Motion; Sobriety and 


Temperance being always the indiſpenſable Means in 


order to Health and Longevity. 

For DRINK, cold, clear, light, taſteleſs, fronts 
leſs, . briſk running Water is beſt for a ſtuut robuſt 
Conſtitution ; if it be only intended to ſatisfy Thirſt, 
to repleniſh and dilute the Humours, and to correct 
their Acrimony. But if they are intended to warm 
and excite Motion, and attenuate, then good fine 
Beer, and clear fragrant and gratetul Wines are very 
advantageous, A continual Glut of Juices being 
charg'd on the Blood, deſtroys, in time, the Tone 
and Texture of the Solids, and brings on Aſthma' 55 


rn Fes, the Gout, &c. 
E * E Ra 


Drinks. 
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EXERCISE in a moderate Degree, is attended 
with the greateſt Advantages to Health; but when ex- 
ceſſive it fails not to infer great Damages to the Con- 
ſtitution, eſpecially in weak znfirm People, and upon a 
Full Stomach. In het, janguine, and bilious Conſtitu- 
tons, ſtrong Exerciſe is apt to excite Fevers, Pleuri- 
fries, and other inflammatory Diſeaſes ; and all violent 
Exerciſe is very dangerous, and has prov'd fatal to 
thouſands. „„ ere | 
X ES T, when opportunely taken, is very refreſh- 
ing, as every one knows; but even this, if indulg'd 
to Exceſs, that is, to [dlenefs, perverts into a Vice 
againſt both God and Nature; in which Caſe the vital 


Actions flag and loſe their natural Vigour, and a 


gloomy Attendance of Diſeaſes, as Head- Achs, Va- 
pours, Hjyſteric Fits, Melancholy, 'Swoons, Verti go's, 
&c. conſtantly await the inadive and ſedentary Life. 
\ $LEEP is a State wherein the Body receives 
freſh Supplies for recruiting the Vaſtes made by car- 
rying on the animal Actions of the Day; and every 
one finds the S/umbers of the Night are the ſweeteſt 
Indulgence of kind Nature. But here again the Ex- 
tremes are pernicious ; for if we are very watchful, 
and fleep little, the animal Actions are depreſſed and 
infeebled, the- Spirits exhauſted and conſumed, and 
Deliriums, Phrenſies, and ' Madneſs itſelf invade the 
Conſtitution, till at laſt it is waſted and conſumed : 
While on the other hand, a ſeepy, lethargic Temper 
impairs the Solids, and renders their Actions Sete and 
languid, checks and damps the animal Spirits, and 
creates Vapours, Crudities, Viſcidities, the Scuruvy, Ca- 
chexy, with an univerſal Waſte of the whole Body. 
Tue PASS/ONS and Aftiiions of the Mind 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the Exiftence of human 
Nature; but as in all things elle, ſo here Extremes 
(which are moſtly on the Exceſs) are of dreadful 
Influence to the Body; nothing being able to effect ſo 
great and ſudden Alterations in the vital and animal 
Actions of the Body, as the Paſſious of the Mind too 


much exalted, depreſſed, and diſturbed. Even that 


noble Paſſion Foy, or Gladneſs, can inſtantly kill by 
Exceſs; and what numberleſs Multitudes are con- 
ſtantly hurried down to the cold Abodes of the King 
of Terrors, DEATH, by his terrible Prime Miniſters, 
Grieß, Horror, Deſpair, Sorrow, Anguiſb, Care, Fear, 
Kc. FROM 


AHKs 


From all which it plainly appears, that a due Re- 

lation of the Non-Neturals is that on which our 
Health and Life in a great meaſure depends, and ought 
therefore to be made the Care and Buſineſs of every 
Man, as it is by all that are truly rational, wiſe, and 

ber. . 

THERAPEUTICS is the laſt great Part of 
Phyſic; and its Subject is the Methodus Medendi, or 
Manner of Curing Diſeaſes by proper Medicines and 
Remedies. When therefore the Phyfician is call'd to 
the Aid of a Patient, before he fits down to preſcribe, 
he firſt ſurveys the Caſe of the Patient, and accurate- 
ly obſerves the Symptoms, and thence infers the Na- 
ture, Cauſe, Seat, and Greatneſs of the Malady; and 
conſequently what is indicated to be done in order to 
the Cure, 8 ) 

Or theſe Indications there are reckon'd four Kinds, 
viz. (I.) The Vital Indication, which requires the Pre- 


ſervation and Continuance of Liſe, or the Actions of 


the Vital Faculties as they are in a ſound Body. (2.) 
The Propbylactic or Preſervative Indication, when 
ſomewhat is to be done to prevent the approaching 
Diſeaſe by cutting off the Cauſe thereof, and thereby 
preſerving the Body in Health. (3.) The Therapeutic 
or Curative Indication; this ſhews the Neceſſity of re- 
moving the preſent Diſeaſe by the Application of Re- 
medies. (4.) The Palliative Indication ; which di- 
rects the. Mitigation or taking away ſome of the Symp- 
toms before the Diſtemper can be wholly remov'd. 
By theſe Indications the Mind of the Phy/ician is 
fully inform'd of the various Intentions to be anſwer'd 
in order to effect a Cure ; and accordingly he applies 
himſelf to the Materia Medica, and conſults all the 
various Clatles of Medicines to find thoſe which are 
molt proper to remedy the Indiſpoſition of his Patient; 
and then preſcribes them to be made for his Ufe. 
Tae Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ſubject, are 
not more numerous than the Remedies which Nature 
hath providently ſupplied for their Cure: The Field 
of the Materia Medica is every way vaſtly wide and 
extenſive ; whence it is we find Phyſicians fo often 


boaſting (as the Yicegerents of Nature) of their Triple 


Dominions, of the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal 
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Kingdoms, Hence they ſelect and muſter their nume- 
rous Forces. of Medicines, and marſhal them in various 
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dicines. 


Cardiacs. 


Cephalics. 


Stemachics. 


Hyſtericss 


Al: xiphar- 


MICS» 


Carminatives. 


Agglutinants.. 


Aſtringents. 


"8 3: 7.5 © _ 


Claſſes and Regiments, always in a Readineſs to com- 
mand againſt the potent and common Enemy of hu- 


man Nature. | | | 
I HALL juſt enumerate the principal Sorts of Me- 


dicines made uſe of in the preſent Practice of Phy/ic, 
and diſtinguiſh them by Names which indicate the In- 
tentions they are appropriated to anſwer by their pe- 
culiar Virtues: They are as follow, (I.) Cardiacs or 
Cordials; theſe raiſe the Spirits, enliven the Mind, 
comfort the Heart, and add Strength and Chearfulnels 
to the Body, by increaſing the Springine/s and Force 
of the Fibres, and the agreeable Senſations excited by 
their Aromatic and Spirituous Parts. (2.) Cephalics; 
under this Claſs are comprehended all thoſe Medicines 
which are good for the Diſtempers of the Head. (3.) 
Stomachics are all thoſe Medicines as are ſerviceable to 
the Stomach, which by a peculiar Warmth give both 
a grateful Senſation and a ſuitable Tenſity to its fibrous 
Coats, and thereby alſo excite Hunger and promote 
Digeſtion. (4.) Ay/terics, or Uterines, are ſuch Me- 
dicines, as by their ſtrong Scent, whether /aweer or fe- 
rid, prove ſerviceable in all Diforders of the F/omb or 
Hy/terical Afections. (5.) Alexipharmics, or Antidotes, 
properly are ſuch Things as are given to expel Poiſons 
or correct them ſo, that no Miſchief follow the taking 
them: But now Alexipharmics ſignity any Medicines 
good againſt Fevers. (6.) Carminatives are ſuch 
Things as expel and diſſipate Wind or Yapours pent up 
in any Membraneous or Nervous Part. (7.) Agglutt- 
nants, ſuch as incraſſate and thicken the Humours, 
which are thereby rendered more conſiſtent and fit for 
Nouriſhment. (S.) A/lringents are thoſe Medicines 
which are binding; and they act either by the Aperity 


of their Particles, which contracts, corrugates, and 


Abſorbents. 


Anzleptics. 


binds up the Part; or elſe thickens the Fluids that they 


run not off ſo faſt as before. (9.) Alſorbents are ſuch 
as by the Poroſity of their Parts, either cauſe the Aſpe- 
rities of the pungent Humours ; or, like a Spunge, 
drink up the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Body; and 
thus they are ſaid to be Dryers or Sweeteners of the 
Blood. (10.) Analetics are ſuch as cheriſh the Nerves, 
and renew Spirits and Strength. 'T heſe four laſt are 
call'd Strengtbeners. (II.) Emollients are ſuch as ſheath 
and ſoften the Aſperities of the Humours, and relax 


and ſupple the Solids at the ſame time. (12.) Re/tora- 
| | ies ; 


PHYS I G 
tives; theſe are near akin to the Agglutinants, but being 


of a more ſubtil and adheſive Nature, they paſs the fineſt 
Strainers, or Secretions, and enter into the Nouriſh- 


ment of the remoteſt Parts, repairing the Waſtes of 


the Conſtitution. (13.) Deob/truents are ſuch Medi- 


cines as are peculiarly adapted by their Weight to open 


the Obſtructions of the Fluids in the Capillaries, by 
increaſing their Momentum, and cauſing them to ſtrike 


with greater Force againſt the ſecretary Outlet. (14.) 


Diuretics are thoſe Medicines whoſe remarkable Pro- 


perty it is to increaſe the Diſcharge by Vine, by re- 
moving Obſtructions of the Urinary Paſſages from 


what Cauſe ſoever. And this they do, either by 
ſoftening and lubricating the Parts; or by attenuating 


and rarifying the viſcous Humours ; or laſtly by al- 


tering the Craſis of the Fluids, ſo as to fit thoſe to 
paſs which could not get through before. (15.) Dia- 
phoretics are thoſe which procure Sweat, by dividing 
and attenuating the Humours ſo far, that they become 
fine enough to \ eſcape through the ſmalleſt Paſſages, as 
thoſe of the cutaneous Glands ; or elſe by their con- 
tracting and ſqueezing the Solids, which force out of 
the Extremitics what lay in Readineſs before to go off, 
{16.) Emetics are all thoſe Medicines which by their 
Stimulus do fo vellicate and irritate the Fibres of the 
Stomach, as to make the Coats contract, and forcibly 
throw up the Contents by Vomiting. (17.) Cathar- 
rics are Medicines which purge by ſtool; they have 
the ſame Qualities as the Emetits, but in a leſſer De- 
gree, and therefore paſs into the Inteſtines before they 
can produce their Effects. The milder Purges are 
call'd Laxatives, but the rougher ones Draſtics. (18.) 
Sternutatories are ſuch Medicines as by their Stimulus 
vellicate the Membranes of the Noſtrils, excite Sueez- 
ing, and by a violent Concuſſion of the Head and 
Body, produce an Evacuation of troubleſome Hu- 
mours by the Glands of the Mouth and Noſe. (19.) 
Narcotics, Hypnotics, or Opiates, ate all Names for 
thoſe "Things which have the Property of cauſing 
Sleep, which they effect in a Manner not eaſy to be 
ex;lain'd or accounted tor. (20.) Refrigerants, or 
Coolers, are ſuch as produce an agreeable Senſe of Cold, 

and mitigate the Heat and Drought of the Mouth, 

Stomach, and other of the Prime Vis. 


THERE 
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Taxrxxs are other Titles of Medicinal Claſſes of 
Remedies, but not worth rehearſing ; theſe here men- 
tioned being the moſt common and conſiderable : I 
ſhall now conclude this Chapter by an Alphabetical 
Catalogue of thoſe Di/eafes or [lineſſes, which generally 
vex and moleſt the whole and every Part of our 
crazy Conſtitution. | | 

Abortion, an immature Birth, or before the Embryo 


is compleatly form'd and fitted for Excluſion. 


Acreſy, a Debility from the loſt Tone of the Parts. 

Ague, an intermittent Fever, attended with alter- 
nate Fits of Heat and Cold; proceeding from an 
increaſed Velocity and Viſcidity of the Blood. 

Anthony's Fire. See Eryſipelas, 

Apoplexy is a ſudden Deprivation of all internal and 
external Senſation, and of all Motion except of the 
Heart and Thorax ; cauſed by an Obſtruction of the 
Animal Spirits in the Nerves. . | 

Aſthma is a frequent, difficult, and ſhort Reſpira- 
tion, join'd with a hiſſing Sound, and a Cough ; pro- 
ceeding from an ill State of the Lungs, wherein they 
cannot exert themſelves freely, in Dilatation and Con- 
traction. 

Atrophy, an inſenſible Waſte or Decay of the ani- 
mal Body for M ant A Nouriſoment. 1 

Barrenneſs, See Sterility. 

Bloody-Hlux. See Dyſentery. 

Cachexy, a bad Habit of Body, when the Viſcera 
are unſound, and the Juices diſtemper'd. 

Cacochymy, a vitiated State of the Juices. 

Calenture, a Sea-Dileaſe, wherein the Sea appears 
as pleaſant as green Fields. 

Cardialgia, the Heart-Burn, proceeding from the 
Acrimony of ſome exploſive Matter in the Stomach. 

Catarrh. See Defluxton. | 

Chloroſis, the Green-Sickneſs, which ariſes from 
a cold heavy Blood, and to be cured chiefly by Ex- 
erciſe. | 

Cholic, an acute and painful Diſorder of the Bowels, 
ariſing either from the Acrimony of too much Bile; 
or from Flatus's, or Wind pent up; or from ſome 
Diſorders of the Womb; or, laſtly, from ſome Diſor- 


ders of the Nervous Fluid in the Coats of the Guts 


themſelves; and accordingly it is ſaid to be Bilious, 
Flatulent, Hyſteric, and Nervous, 


Conſumption, 


Conſumption, a Decay of the Body 4 a Waſte of 
the Solids or Maſcular Fleſh, and is of ſeveral Kinds. 4 
s Convulſions conſiſt in an ihvoluntary Contraction 
and Contortion of the Fibres and Muſcles, wheteby 
the Body and Limbs are preternaturally diſtorted; 
. Cough is the Effect K convulſi ve Motion of the 
Muſcles, and Parts of the Abllomon,” Thorax, and 


FIRE Bp... 
Reno” 4 
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Throat. 8 1 Bt 29011 FRE <4) i 
|. Cramp, a convulſive Contraction ef the Muſcles of | 
| any Part. 1 


Crapula, a Surfeit proceeding from too much Bat- 
ing and Drinking; attended hate] Heavineſs and Diſ⸗ 
n of the Head: 1% . L „ Gin 

Deſlrion, a flowing of Garde Saum or Rheum 

from the Glands of the Head and Throat, oocafion's 
by a Cold, and caufing Vritations, Coughs, &e + 

Delirium; Lightheadedneſs, a diſturb'd + Senſation 

ariſing from a violent Wan A of the” BA nd 


Spirits. 30301851: OUR e ALLIS IND 
Diabetes, a ; profuſe or yo great PEAR of : 

Urines ni!!! % o WON & gn) A 
Diarrhea, a Looſeneſs, or Flux of the Belly. | i, 
Dropſy is a preternatural Secretion. of the Sa a or | . 

Waten, huhich lodging in the Conſtitution, diſtends * 


and weakens the Parts; and pro err too" lax” 4 | 
Tone of qe Solides. : * 
Dyſentery, a Flux-of-ilÞ Humours by was 
ſometimes attended with Blood. ol 
Diſbanh, à bad Digeſtion in * Oath 
Dia, a Difficulty of making Urine. + | TY | | "I 
- Elephantiafi See Lebr ). Y | 260d | 
Epilepſy is a convulſive Motion of the whole Body, | 
or ſome of its Parts, with a Loſs of Senſe. „ 
Epipbarg, a Defluxion of Humours en the Eyes. ET 1 
""Eryfpelas,”a cutaneous Inflanimition, 00 ns with | | i 
great Pain and Swelling. - Nes 1 
e is an increaſes Velocity of the Blood'; | q 


18 * e - 475 ee Debiltyy,' 
2 ar 990900 . Delliriums and 77 he 5. 
| WR. Fido 1 7, Intermittent, 


N 5 C 5 ous Las 


y "ogg See [Ar | ” 8 
Frille. See Lentigs, f | 1 
Ft Glancoma, 1 
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Glaucoma, a Change of the natural Colour of the 
Eye without Detriment to the Sight. 
Generrhea, an involuntary flowing of the Seed, 


trom the ulcerated Glands of the Preftatæ, and 


Lacuna. 

Gout, a painful Diſtemper, conſiſting of hard Con- 
cretions of Matter in the extreme Parts of the Body. 

Gravel, a Diſorder in the Kidneys or Bladder, 
wherein Stony Cancretions, like Pebbles, are voided 
by Urine. 

: Green-Sickneſs. See Chlorejis. 

Gripes, the fame as Cholic Pains. | 
 Gutta Serena, a Dimneſs of Sight, or - confuſed 
Viſion of #lies, Duſi, &c. yet no Defect of the Eye 
is to be ſeen. 

Hemorrhage is a Flux or burſting out of Blood 
from any Part, proceeding from a Plethora. _. 

Hemorrhoids is a Bleeding or painful Swelling of 
the Hæmorrboidal Veins about the Fundament. 

Heart-Burn. See Cardialgia. | 

Heckic, a flow continual Fever that ends in a Con- | 
ſumption. 

| Head- Arbe. See Pain. 

+ Horrour, ſuch a Shuddering and Quivering as pre- 
cedes Fits of an Ague. 

 Hharophoby, a Fear of Water, 2 Symptom that 
follows the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

Hypo, any Diſorder of the Liver and Spleen ; and 
Womb in Women. See Melancholy and Yapours. 

Hyſteric Paſſion, Fits of the Mother, or Diſorders 
of the Womb, which frequently bring the whole 
nervous Syſtem into Diſorder alſo. 

Jaundice, a Diſtemper from Obſtructions of the 
Glands of the Liver, which prevent a due Secretion 
of the Gall, which therefore being carried through 
the Habit of the Body, * che Extremities with 
Yellow. 

Liac Paſſion, a kind of nervous Cholic, — 
the Colon is twiſted, or one Part enters the Cavity of 
the other. 

Tnappetency, a Loſs or Want of Appetite. | 

Impatency, the Inability of Males to impregnate the 
Females, from a Weakneſs of the Genital Parts. 


Incubus, 


Of tP H YS x: 0 
Incubus, the Night-Mare or Aſibma, 4 proceeding 


from ſome ObſtruQtion of che Blood-Veſlels in the 


Thorax, or of -Reſpitation. * 


Inflammation, a Swelling, with great Heat and 


A 
Inter mitten Fevers. See 2 85 
* the Hip-Gout. 

4 


hury, a Stoppage of Urine, by Stone, Gravel, Se, 


5 a Cutaneous Diſtemper, proceeding from 
ſharp Humours which corrode the Miliary Glands. 


Skin. 


Leproſy, a dry, white, ſeabby- Eruption, in the 


Manner of Scales on the Skin. 


Lethargy, a Diſtemper attended with the Loſs of 
the rational, at leaſt the retentive Faculties of the 


Mind, and an Inaptitude to Motion. 


Leucorrhea, the Fluor albus, or Whites in Wannen. 


Lientery,' a Looſeneſs wherein the NH are 
voided with little or no Alteration. 

Lypothymy, a Faintirg or Swooning away. 

Litbiaſis, the Stone or Gravel. 

Lues Venera, the Pox, or Foul Diſeaſe. 

Lumbago, troubleſome Pains about the Loins. - 

Lunacy, a kind of Frenzy, or Diſorder of Mind. 


Madneſs is a Delirium without a Fever, or State of 


Mind wherein the Ideas are received without any 


natural Order or Coherence, and produce uncommon 


Effects. 
Malacia, a deprav'd Appetite. 
Mania. See Madneſs. 
Molancholy, a dull and gloomy Diſpoſition, ariſing 
from too heavy and viſcid a Blood, and Paucity of 
Animal Spirits. 
Meaſles. See Small-Pox. 
Miaſm, a contagious Scent from Diſeaſes, &c. 
Miſerere Mei, ſharp Cholicky Pains, ſo call'd. 
Morphe, the Freckles. 
 Myopy, Purblindneſs. 
Nauſea, a Loathing of Food, c. 
| Nebulz, Films or little Clouds in the Eye. 
Nepbritis, the Stone in the Kidneys. 
Noli-me-tangere, a very ſore tetterous Eruption, 
Olftrufions, Stoppages in the Veſſels ot any ſort. : 


F f 2 | Ophthalmy, 


Lentigo, a ann or ſcurfy Eruption upon the 
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.Qnbtbalmp, an Inflammation of the Tunica Adnata 
*& he Eye, attended. with Redneſs, 3 Pain, 
Swelling, arifing from a Stagnation of the ee in 
the capillary Arteries: ji: Wo Of HS 

Orthapnæa, a great Difficulty of 1 

Pain is an uneaſy Senſation ariſing ftom a Solution 
of the Continuity of the Parts of Nerves and Fibres, 
which is proper to their natural and ſound State. 

;Pahpitation, a beating, a Panting of the Heart. 

Palh is a Privation of Motion, or Senſe of Feeling, 
or. both, proceeding from ſome Cauſe below the Cere- 
bellum, join'd with a Coldneſs, Softneſs, F laccidity, 
and-at.laſt a Waſting of the Parts. 

Peripneumony, an Inflammation of ſome 9 of 
the, Thorax, which occaſions a great Pain, and Short- 
neſs, of Breath, and general V goes off dy re 
tion, Cc. 

 Pernio, a Kibe or Chilblane. ad} es 

Heſtis, the Plague or Peſtilence, which ſee. Aa) 

Phrenitis, the Phronſys: which is a Species of Mad- 
nels. | 
Phthiſis, the Phth ic Fey a Waſte or Confumption'of 
— Body, very various both as to ite Cauſes and 

inds. 182 deem. 

Piles, See eee 52 6 | 

Plague is the moſt malignant, acute, and Watte 
of all the Nervous Feuers; and is mme by 
Contagion. | 7 

Plethora is when the Humours are e in too 
great an Abundance, or beyond what a healiby State 
requires. 

Pfeuriſh, an Inflammation of the Pleurs, proceed- 
ing ftom a Stagnation of Blocd, and producing: very 
intenſe Pain. ri 

Poiſon, a moſt virulent, corroſive, and eee 
Quality in ſeveral Things, cauſing great Selin, 
Pain, and Death. ' + ' 

Pox, a Difeaſe, deſervedly, thoꝰ too well known. 

wartan, a third Day's Ague. 

5 an Inflammation of the Jaws — Thie. 

Fbeumatiſin, a Diſtemper of the common Mem- 
brane of the Muſcles, which makes it figien an an un- | 
fit for Motion, without great Pain. 

Richets, a Diſtemper in Children, — from 
an 13 Diſtribution of Nouriſhment ; which 

| male 
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makes the Joints ou knotty, and the Limbs un- 


even. x 2 
Scab. See lich. | 


Scrophula, the King's-Evil and proceeds dom an 


Obſtruction and Eroſion of the Gland. 


Scurty, à Diſeaſe proceeding from a Blood un- 


equally fluid, and ſomewhat corrofive. + 54 © 
Shingles, a kind or Cone, Cutaneous Inflamma- 
tion. > .\ 


dall. Par, a + conheons Diſtemper breaking out 4H 
on the Skin, in numerous en ne ripen into a 


Scab. 

9 — the ſame as Quinſey. 

Sterility, Barren neſs, which ariſes from. various 
Cauſes. eier 1 

\\ Stitehes, acute ING in the ide. = 

Stone, a Concretion of the harder Parts of. the 
Urine in the Bladder. 


Stranguty, a Difhculty of Urine attended with & 


continual Dripping. _ 
Struma, an Induration af the Glands ; the e Kings 
Eyils\: \ '5 
Surfeit. See Crabula. 1 
Syncope, a ſudden F ainting or Swooning away. 


Zabes, a Conſum ption, or Decay of Muſculae 


Fab. 6 3 

©, Tenghmtis, a a Inclination to go to Stool, 

but. ineffectual, 

Tientigo, a continual painful Erection of the Yard. 
Tertian, an Ague intermitting but one Day. 
Tremor, an involuntary trembling of the Nerves. 
Tumor, any Kind of Swelling. 

Tympany, the Dropjy which fol the Abdomen like 

a Drum, 

Japours, the Diſorders of the Vero of the po- 
chondria. 

Vertigo, Giddineſs; a Diſorder of the ny 

wherein Things at reſt appear to move round. 

_  Uker, any running Sore. | 
Vomiting, a caſting up the dne of the Sto 

mach, from an Irritation or Vellication of its Coats: 5 
Whites. See Gonorrhaa. 4 
Xerephthalmia, a Diſtemper otherwiſe called the 

dry Lippitude, where the te turn oy red 


and dry. inne 4 VVK 
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SURGERE 
SurceryY CCHIRU ROGER Y,: or (as it is commonly called) 
defened. Suagery, is the Art of the Chirurgeon or Surgeon ; and 


-is that Branch of the Art of Healing, which is per- 
 form'd by Manual Operation, and with proper In/iru- 


- ments. 0 h 

A Sargeon, A SURGEON therefore is one who has a 
bis Dualifica- tolerable Skill in Anatomy, Medicine, and other Parts 
tions. of Learning; a Man of good Experience, great Dex- 


terity, an unſhaken Courage, and ſteady Hand; a 
clear Sight, quick Thought, and of an ingenuous and 
.honeſt Mind. | 5 | 
In Surgery we conſider (1.) The Subject of the 
Art, Diſeaſcs. (2.) The Manner of Cure. (3.) The 
Medicines appropriated thereto. (4.) The Manual 
Operations, (5.) The Inſtruments uſed therein. 
Divers Kinds Tnosk Diſeaſes which afflict the human Body, 
of Difarders. and demand the Care and Aſſiſtance of the Surgeon, 
are of the following Kinds. (1.) Tumours or Swell- 
ings. (2.) Ulcers, or running Sores. (3.) Fiftule's. 
(A.)] Infammations, or Strumous Diſorders. (5.) 
Wounds, (G.) Gangrena's, or Mortification. (7.) 
Diſlacations. (S.) Fractures, or broken Bones. 
|  Tummurs. TUMOURS are generally occafion'd by a pre- 
General Cauſes. ternatutal Quantity of Humours on the Part, either 
Muction. by a ſudden 2nd violent Courſe, called Muxion; or 
8 elle by little and little, called Congeſtion. But thoſe 
Tumours which conſiſt of a Collection of Pus or 
Matter, are called Apoſtems or Impoſtumes; and any 
Tumour is called an Abſceſs. . 
Particular TE Cauſes of Tumours are various; as a con- 
Cauſes. tagious Air, hard Bandage, Bliſtering, Wounds and 
Bru:ſes, ill Humours, Flatuoſities, Inflammation, &c. 
The Kinds of Tumours may be diſtributed into the following. 
Tumors. «Kinds, (I.) Phlegmonic, or Inflammatory ; as the 
Phlegmonit. Ophthalmia in the Eye; Angina or Quinſy in the 
| Throat; the Pleurih in the Pleura, or Side of the 
Breaſt ; a Peripneumony in the Lungs; a Bubo in the 
Odematous. Gtoins, Sc. (2.) Odematous, or cold aqueous Tu- 
mours ; of which ſome hae their Matter contained 
in a Cy/tis or Bag; as the Atheroma, Steatoma, and 
7 Aieliceris: Others not, as Ppdracium,- Ficus,- Tala, 
Scirrhous Mata, Lupia, Ganglion, &c, (3.) Scirrhous 3 
3 a whic 
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which conſiſt in an Induration of the Glands, from 
gritty, obſtructed Matter; as happens to the Liver in 
a Faundice, or the like. Such an Indurotion is called 
indifferently by the Names Scirrbus, Scirrhoma, and 
Scirrhofis. (4.) Aqueous Tumours, ſuch as proceèd Aguecus. 
from a preternatural Redundancy, or an Extravaſation + 
of the Serum of the Blood in the outer Parts of the 
Body; which in the Head is called Hydrocephalus; in 
the Belly, Aſcites; in the Scrotum, Hydracele, on 
Hernia aquoſa. ( 5.) Strumous Swellings, which pro- Strumous or 
ceed from an Obſtruction and Eroſion of the Glands, Scrophulus. 
the Matter whereof is contained in a Cy/#rs ; this Sort 
of Tumour is various in its Nature, and called the 
Struma, Scrophula, or King's- Evil, from an idle Con- 
ceit of its being curable by the Royal Touch. 
ULCERS are the next Claſs of Diſeaſes above Ckers. 
recited, and are defined to be a preternatural Diſ- 
charge of Matter of various Kinds, from a Solution 
of Continuity or Texture of the Part, with Lofs of 
Subſtance. This Solution proceeds from ſome diſtem- 
per'd Humours, eroding the Part by their virulent 
Particles, or from Mundi, &c. which in time dege- 
nerate to Ulcers. 
Or Ulcers, the more fimple affect the Skin, and Several _ 
Cuticle only, but others reach deep into the Fleſh. 
Of ulcerous. Diſorders are reckoned the following. 
(1.) The Herpes exedens, which riſeth on the Skin in Herpes. 
little Tubercles, and with ukerous Orifices, containing 
a very corroſive and penetrating Matter. (2.) Phage- Phagedzra. 
dena, which lies deep, with tumified Lips, and erodes 
the Part by corrofive Humours. { 3.) Nome, a feed- Meme. 
ing or conſuming Ulcer, which brings on a Putre- 
faction of the Part. ( 4.) Cancer or Carcinoma, a Cancer. 
direful Sort of Ulcer, too well known. (5. ) Lupus, Lupus. 
or Wolf, a devouring Ulcer of the Phagedenic Kind, 
in the Thigh or Leg. (6. ) Noli- me- tungere, a fore Not me. ta- 
ſcabby Ulcer, difficult to cure. ( 7. ) Achor, a ſcabby os 
ulcerous Tumour, in the Skin of the Head. (8. ) Achor. 
 Favus, an Ulcer with Matter reſembling Honey. Favus. 
(9.) Ozena, a malignant Ulcer in the Noitrils, ero- Oxæna. 
ding the Parts, and very difficult of Cure. 
FISTULA'S are but old Ulcers, with ans Fiſlula's, 
Lips, penetrating with finuous Cavities even to — 
Bones, which are render'd foul and ſanius b 
fetid virulent Matter of the F Mala: For a a Hale Hula 
F f 4 | lies 
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Inflanmations, 


Wourds. 


C angrenes. 


Diſccaticns. 


been already mentioned. 
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lies deep, and ouzes out its Matter thro? long, narrow, 

winding Paſſages like Pipes, whence their Name. 80 
when the Tumoun in the great Corner of the Eye, 
called Anchyleps, or Agrlobs, is neꝑ lected, it produces 


the Fi/tula Lachrymalis; from a Phlegmon in the 


Breaſt ill. cured comes the Hiſtuia Thoracis ; and an 
Inflammation! in the Fundament often degenerates to 
a Fiſtula in Ana. | 

. INFLAMMATIO NS and Strumous Diſorders 


| proceed. ſrom an Obſtruction of the Blood- Veſſels, 
whereby the Blood is crowded in a greater Quantity 


upon .the Part, and 10. receives a greater Colour and 
Heat than is uſual, and by eroding the Glands, pro- 
duces all Kinds of Strumous or Scropbulous Indurations 
and Di/tempers of thoſe Parts, moſt of which have 

WOUNDS make the ffih Clafs of human Diſa- 
ſters, which come under the Surgeons Care. A 
Wound is defined to be a So/ution of Continuity in any 
Part of the Body. Under this Denomination are 
reckon'd (1.) Cuts and Inciſions. (2.) Punctures by 
ſharp- pointed Inſtruments. (3.) Contuſions or Bruiſes 


| b any external violent Force impreſied; \ (4.) All 


un-ſhot Wounds; (5.) All Sprains or Strains oc- 
N by a forcible and violent Lenfion or Stretch- 
ing of the Part beyond ,its natural Tone or Tenour, 
attended with Pain, Debility, and Inflammation,” 

'GANGRENKES.and Moertificatious make the 


next Part of the Trageny of human Life. A Mor- 
— is when the natural Heat of a Limb is in 


art extinguiſhed, and therefore the Limb in Part 
render'd inſenſible, diſcolour'd, and cold. But when 
the natural Heat is quite extinct, Sc. it is called a 


Sgbacelus, or Sphacelation 4 in this Cafe the natural 
| Ie having loſt their proper Motions, fall into 2 


ermentative one, and thus corrupt and deftroy the 


| Texture, and vital State, and Functions of the Part 


affected; which then is ſaid to er mortiſy, or 


be ſphacelated. - * 1 


DISLOGATIO Ns; are T\ſondars reſpecting the 
Bones, and are ſometimes called Luxations, and are 
when.any Bone becomes disjointed, or put out of its 
natural Place and Situation; which is cauſed by va+ 
rious Accidents, - and may happen to almoſt all the 


Articulations Of e Bones. 1 
1 '# R A C- 
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FRACTURES of the Bones make the laſt Fractures. 
Diviſion of Chirurgic Diſorders. The Fracture of a 
Bone is a Solution of Continuity, or of the Texture 
and Coheſion of its Subſtance in any Part. This 
may be tranſverſely, acrots the Bone; or longitudinally, 
along the Bone; or obliquely, between hoth. Frac- 
tures are Simple, or ſuch as happen without a Wound ; 
or elſe Compound, as when they are attended with 
Wounds ; and theſe are moſt dangerous, and the 
more ſo as they are in a larger Bone, and nearer the 
| Joint. | | bs 2 — | 
Id the Curative Part of Surgery, the Intentions and The Curative 
Manner of Cure are various, according to the Nature Part of Sur- 
of the Diſtemper, and the Circumſtances thereof. gery. 
However, the principal Intentions are as follow. (I.) 
Derivation, or drawing the Humours away, (which 
threaten any noble Part) tothe Parts adjacent, or 
on the ſame Side. (2.) Revulſion, which is a Draw- 
ing away the Humours to the oppoſite Side or Part. 
(3.) Dijeu/Jion, which is an Evacuation of thin pec- 
cant Matter by Perſpiration, or by repelling the 
Humours back into the Maſs of Blood. (4. ) Reſolu- 
tion, or changing the Humours from peccant to a 
ſalutary State. (5. ) Suppurution and Maturation ſig- 
nify the Ripening or bringing the Matter of the 
Tumour into Pus, or laudable Matter. (E.) Digeſtion, 
which is the promoting a Diſcharge of ſuppurated 
Matter by proper Medicines. _(7.) Mundipration, 
which is a deterging or cleanſing the Tumour after 
the Matter is diſcharged, and fitting it for (S.) Inca 
nation, or healing and filling it up with new Fleſh. 
(9.) * Cicatrization, which is the inducing a Skin 
upon the Sore now cured, fo as to leave as ſmall a 
Cicatrix, or Scar, as Theſe Intentions prin- 
cipally regards Tumours, Llcers, Mundt, &c. in the 
Fieſb; beſides which there ate many which: reſpect the 
Bones, and therefére will be next taken Notice of 
among the Manual Operations. And indeed what is 
perform'd by the Hand makes the pritioipal Part f 
the Surgeon's Art, and gives Denomination to the 
Whole. The chief Operations perform'd by the 
Surgzon's Hand are as follow. (I.) Amputution, which 
is the Cutting off any Limb, or Part from the 
Body. (2.) Arteriotomy, letting Blood by cutting 
an Artery, (3.) Phlebotomy, the ſame 0 $ 
ref) | Vein. 
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Fein. (4.) Bronchoromy, an Inciſion made in the 
Wind-Pipe, to prevent Suffocation in a Quinſey. 
(F.) Czjarins, a Cutting the Child out of the Womb. 
(6.) Caftration, a Cutting out the Teſticles. (7.) 
Cauteriſing, a Burning or Scarring any quick Hart 
with Cauteries, to prevent Mortification, &c. 8.) 
Cupping, a Raiſing the Cuticle from the Skin, in 
order for Scarificatiun. 9. | Cy/tomaty, a Culiing or 
Opening the Bladder, to extract the Stone. 10.) 
Fonticulation, a Cutting or Making 1ſues, Seatons, 
&c. (II. Landing, making an Inciſion in any Part 
with a Lancet. ( 12.) Lithotomy, a Cutting: for the 
Stone. ( 13.) Scarification, a Cutting of bliſter'd 
Skin with a Lancet. (14. Suture, a Sewing of the 
Lips of Wounds, c. (15. Tapping, a Perforating 
the Skin of the Abdomen, for diſcharging watery Hu- 
mours, in the Drop/y, &c. ( 16.) Trepanning, which 
is the Opening a Fracture in the Skull by an artificial 


Perforation. ( 17. ) Reauction is the replacing of diſlo- 


The Medicines 
uſed in Surgery. 


cated, and ſetting of fractur'd Bons by means of 
proper Ligatures, Bandages, and. other external Ap- 
plications. 

TE Surgeon, as well as the Phyſician, is obliged 
to make uſe of Medicines to anſwer moſt of his In- 


tentions, and ſuch, in this Caſe, are called Topical 


Applications; theſe conſiſt chiefly of Plaiſters, Cerates, 
Unguents, Oils, Infuſions, &c. and are (according to 
their Quality) diſtributed into the following Kinds, 
(1.) Abſtergents, or Detergents, which cleanſe the 
Wound, and diſpoſe it for Healing. ( 2. ) Anaplerotics, 
Sarcotics, and Incarnatives, all which fignify ſuch 
Medicines as heal and fill up the Wound with 7h. 
( 3.) Anodynes, ſuch as afſuage Pain. ( 4.) Aperients, 
the ſame as Detergents nearly. (5. ) Balſamics, oily 
healing Remedies. (6.) Cauſtics, or Cauteries, are 
ſuch as fear or burn the Fleſh to an Eſchar. (7. 
Deficcatives, which dry up and ſkin over Wounds, 
&c. (8.) Digeſtives, ſuch as promote the Digeſtion 
of Matter in Tumours. ( 9.) Epulotics, which cica- 
trize and ſkin over Wounds. ( 10.) Eſcharotics, the 
ſame as Cauſtics. ( 11.) Lithontriptics, which break 
the Stone in the Bladder, ( 12.) Narcotics, thoſe 
which ſtun the Senſe of Pain. { 13. ) Palliative, 
ſuch as are uſed to palliate incurable Wounds, c. 


(14.) Phagedenics, which eat away the proud or 


fungous 


Of PHY SIC. 
funguous Fleſh. (15. ) Repellents, ſuch as diſperſe the 


Matter of Tumours, and aſſuage Swelling. (16. 


Reſolvents, which open, looſen, or promote the 
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Reſolution of Matter. (17.) Ripeners, ſuch which 
ripen, draw, and fit Matter for a Diſcharge. (18.) 


Sclerotics, ſuch as harden and conſolidate the Fleſh'of 
new cur'd Wounds. (19.) Styptics, ſuch as are very 
binding and aſtringent, ſufficient to ſtop Hemorrhage, 
&c. (20) Suppuratives, which promote the Sup- 
puration of the Matter of Tumours. (21.) Topics, 
all external Applications of Medicines. (22.) Trau- 
matics, or Yulneraries, all Medicines good for Wounds. 
C23.) Yeficatories, ſuch Things as occaſion Bliſters to 
riſe on the Skin. (24.) Xerantics, the ſame as Dejic- 
catives, or drying Medicines. e 
For Manual Operations the Surgeon is provided 
with a terrible Apparatus of the Inſtruments of Fate 
and Nece/jity : The chief of which I ſhall juſt name 
as follows. (I.) Acantabolus, to draw out ſplinter'd 
Bones, Hairs, Sc. from Wounds. (2.) Amma, a 


Inſtruments 
uſed in the 
Manual Ope- 

rations of Sur- 


geons, 


Kind of Girdle or Truſs. (3.) Bathrum, contrived 
for the Eaſe and Security of the Luxated Joints after 


Reduction. (4.) Catheter, an hollow Inſtrument to 


put up the Penis into the Bladder, to aſſiſt in making 
Urine, in caſe of the Stone and Gravel. (5.) Aual 
Cautery, a red hot Iron for Searing any Part. (6.) 
Potential Cautery, any cauſtic Medicine. (7.) Gly/ter- 
Pipe, well known. (8.) Cucurbitula, a Cupping- 
Glaſs. (9.) Cyclicus, in the Form of an Half-Moon, 
to ſcrape away Rottenneſs withal. (10.) Dentagra, 
to draw Teeth withal. (II.) Dentiſcalpe, to cleanſe 
the Teeth with. (12.) Forceps, like a Pair of Tongs, 
to extract any thing out of Wounds, &c. (13.) 
Forfex, to extract or draw Tecth with. (14.) Lancet, 
an Inſtrument well known. (15.) Madialus, that 


Part of the Trepan which cuts the Bone circularly. 


16.) Perizoma, Truſſes to keep up Ruptures. (17.) 
robe, a imall long Inſtrument to ſearch the Wounds 


with. (18.) Retinaculum, us'd in Caſtration, cutting 


Hernid's, &c. (19.) Roftrum, crooked Sciſſars, like 


a Bird's Bill. (20.) Sanguiſuge, a Leech. (21.) Scala 
or Ladder, an Inſtrument for reſting and defending 
diſlocated and broken Limbs. (22.) Scarificatory, 


uſed to make Scarification, being a Number of ſharp 


Points, ſet on a Plane, which are all ſtruck into the 
| "Fart 


Part at one. 65 . . an 1 to open 
and dilate any. Patlage or Onifice, jn order to inſpect 
the ſame. (24.) Ne a litile Inſtrument for 
ſpreading, Plaiſters, Sr. well known. ( 25.) Syringe, 
ues for injecting weiche jquors up into any Part. 
(26.) Tenaculum, ſome what like the Forceps. (27. 
Terebra, Terebellum, or Trepan, an Inſtrument uſed 
for cutting away the fractur'd Paris of a Bone, par- 
ticularly of the Scull.  (28,). Ye&is, uſed as a Sup- 
2 or Prop in reducing diſlocated, or ſetting frac- 
tur'd Bones. 

TERE are divers other Chirurgie ale ert, 
4 which I know not the Names, beſides the divers 
Sorts of Knives, Saws, Scilſars, &c. in common 
18 which are too well knowns .to need ee 
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2 AN 3 of all has Creams a py Man @ Svciabie 
GY dow'd with. Faculties that render him a Creature. 
Ys Social, Being, or capable of Converſe, Com- 
niere, Government, Law, the Rules and 
LNo tions of Night and Mfong, and the 
Saritions af Rewards and Pumiſbmenti. Accordingly. 
Mankind have univerſally,:from. the firſt Ages of the 
World, uſed to aſſaciate tbemſelves together, to to form Dong N 
Gampanies, and to unite in Societies. Xe Winke 
SOG Tx cherefore is a Property of — Na- Society, a bat. 
ture, as conſiſting of a certain Number of Perſons 
who all agree and combine mutually to conſerve, de- 
fend, promote, and enjoy one common Intereſt, ac- 
cording to certain Terms, Orders and Regulations 
firſt ſtipulated d upon e, the be 
Society. * Nen. 1 * * 8 
ACCORDING to: this' Dekaition of a Ae the is: The ſeveral 

plain they may be infinitely various, as they — & Kinds. 


various Numbers of Members, purſue different Inte- n 
reſts and Views, and are founded on and, regulated b 
divers 1n/titutzons and Rules. I ſhall here only take e 


Notice of thoſe Societies Which paſs under the three 
following remarkable Denominations, dig. (2. A 
Family. (2.) A City; abt (3) A: Republics, Qommons 
wealth, or Nation: Run 919d 
A FAMILY is an Houftuld of Reudtbs d dle A Family. 

who live together in one H,; and are generally of 
three Sorts Of Perſonages; as, (I.) Parentꝶ or thoſe 
who beget and bear. Children, with us called Fatbers 
and Mothers. Theſe, are ſaid to! be the Stock and 
Heads of Families. (2.) Children; Which. are begot- 
ten and born of the Parents; and; as they are Male 
and- female, are called Sons and Daughters. (g.). Ser- 
gants, which are thaſe WhO rue or do the Hark of 
the Famih, on Conditions of Advantage or Profit, 
calf PEN or . By the Word Kun! is foes 

times 
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A Republic 
er Nation. 


ſcent of a particular Family from the firſt of the Race, 


2 PDLIEY 
times meant the Genealogy, Pedigree, Lineage, or De- 


and in this Senie they are call'd Xindreds ; but this is 
— to our Purpoſe here, and therefore ſhall paſs it 

4 | 
A CITY is a Society of People incorporated into 
a Body; enjoying certain peculiar Privileges, Liber- 
ties, and Immunities, living in a large wall'd Town, 


or the Liberties thereof, where there is a Cathedral 
Church, and a Biſhop's See; and are all govern'd by 


the ſame Laws. If the Town be not wall d about, 
nor hath a Cathedral or Biſbop's See, it is call'd a Town 
Corporate, or a Corporation, but not a City, of which 
there are abundance in England, A City therefore 
conſiſts of divers Families, and hath the ſame Rela- 
tion thereto as a Whole to its Parts. | 

A REPUBLIC, Commonwealth, or Nation, is 
a Multitude or Society of People inhabiting the ſame 


| Lend, having the ſame Name, ſpeaking the ſame 


Language, and enjoying the ſame Laws, Religion and 
Government : Though the Words Republic and Com- 
monwealth reſpect the Form of Government rather 


than the Subject, or Perple. As Cities and Towns con- 


The Requifates 
fo conflitute a 
Society, 


_ fiſt of Families or Houſes, ſo a Nation is made up of 
Cities and Towns, as alſo of many Villages and parti- 


cular Hou/es, ſituated over the Face of all the open 
Country of that Nation. * 

ALL thoſe Societies, as has been ſaid, are Bodies 
Politic, or ſubject to certain Orders, Rules, Laws, 
and Government; and in order to conſtitute ſuch a 
Society or Body Politic, the following Things are ne- 
ceflary. (1,) Such a Community or Society muſt con- 
fiſt of Men, or rational, not irrational Beings. (2.) 
There muſt be a Plurality or Multitude of them, viz. 
of Perſons, Houſes, or Cities. (3.) They muſt aſſo- 


ciate and unite together; for they make up this Body 


not ſeverally, but as joined together in one. (4.) 
They muſt enjoy a Community or Participation of 
many particular Things, and one general Intereſt, 


common to the Whole. (5.) It muſt be inſtituted by 


the general Conſent of a free People, and therefore 
it is voluntary. (6.) It muſt be juſt and reaſonable; 


for there can be no honourable and true Szciery or 


Commonwealth of Men bent on wicked Purpoſes ; as 
Thieves, Pirates, Conſpirators, Murderers, _ 
| Perſons, 


and OEC ONOMICsS. 
Perſim, &c. for they are ſuppoſed to be bound to ob- 
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ſerve certain Rules of eternal Juſtice and Reaſon, 


and therefore the Things wherein they unite, and the 
Manner of their uniting muſt be both juſt ; and the 


more they are ſo, the more excellent and perfect the 


Commonwealth and Ordination thereof will be. 
GOVERNMENT, or that Form and Order 
of Rules and Laws by which the Affairs of Societies 
are adminiſtred, regulated, and directed, is various, 
according to the Nature of the Society, the Relation 
of the Members to each other, the Perſon or Perſons 


Government, 
wheat. 


who adminifter the Republic, and the Manner of the 


Inſtitution. F | 

A HOUSE or FAMILY being in Nature 
prior to all other Societies, I ſhall begin with the Go- 
vernment thereof firſt: This in regard of the Houſ 
the Greeks called Oeconomy, and the Arts which deli- 
yered Rules thereof, they call'd Oeconomics ; but in 
regard of the Perſon in whom the Power of ruling and 


Orconomy, 
what. 


governing the Family was lodg'd, they calld it Pa- 


triarchy, and the manner of it Patriarchal ; becauſe 
the Father of the Family being the principal Perſon 
therein, adminiſtred and governed the Affairs of the 


Houſe; as the Law and Dictates of Nature and Rea- 


ſon directed. | | 
OECONOMICS therefore is that Part of Moral 
Prudence which gives Rules and Directions for the due 


Occonomics, 
what. 


and well ordering and governing a Family or Houſhald 


of People, in the Adminiſtration of all the Affairs 
and Buſineſs pertaining thereto. And as in a Family 
t conſiders a threefold State of Relation, vg. that of 


Hufband and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſter 
and Servants, ſo it lays down and ſupplies ſuch Laws 


and Rules as direct the Conduct, and ſhew the Duties 
incumbent on each Perſon reciprocally in his reſpec- 
tive State and Relation. EH; $i 

THe firſt of theſe three relative States is call'd the 
Conjugal or Matrimonial State; becauſe the Relation 
of a Huſband and Wife commences from their mu- 


Conjug al State 


tual Contract, Covenant, and Agreement to aſſociate, 


unite, cohabit, and hold a common Participation of 
the Fortune of Life ſo long as they both ſhall live; 
which public and ſolemn Action is call'd Matrimony. 
THE Laws which reſpect the Huſband, and tne 
Duties and Offices enjoin'd to be perform'd in _—_— 
© 


The Duties of 


an Husband. 
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The Duties of 
4 I ife. 


The Power of 


Parents, 


MON. 


of the Wife, are as follow: (1.) That he /ove her, 
and delight in her Company and Society more than in 
any other Woman's. (2.) That he nourifh and 
ſuſtain her with the beſt their Fortune affords for the 

Suſtenance of Life and Health, ':(3.) That he duly 
perform the Duties of the Marriage Bed, or render to 
the Wife due Benevolence; and that ever according 


to the Dictates of Reaſon and Prudence. (40 That 


he keep his plighted Faith in allowing her the %%% Pro- 
perty and Die of his Body, and abſtaining religiouſly 
from all adulterous Commerce with any other of her 

(5 ) That he teach and inſtruct her in the Du- 
ties of Religion, and the more difficult Affairs of Life, 


when Aſhe appears to need it. (6. That, laſtly, he 
rule and govern her by the Laws of Prudence and 


Reaſon, and in ſuch a Manner, that more of Love, 
Humanity and Kindneſs may appear, than of Power 
and ſovereign Authority. In ſhort, every Act of the 
Huſband ſhould be ſuch as might tend to demonſtrate, 
that he js not willing to ſhew himſelf fo much her 
ruling. Lord, as her loving Huſband; and more de- 
ſirous of her Love, Affection, and Fem, An her 
Fear and Submiſſion. 

ThE Duties and Offices 42 a Wiſe 3 her 
Huſband are, for the moſt part, the ſame as thoſe juſt 
enumerated of the Huſband; towards. the Wife; but 
particularly, that ſhe love, bonour, and aſſiſt Did 
not only in bearing Children and educating them, but 
in taking on her a Part of the Adminiſtration of do. 
meſtic Affairs; and moreover, that ſhe be modeſt, 
chaite, and ſubmiſſive in all Caſes where the ſuperior 
Wiſdom and Judgment of the Huſband ſhall require 
it. And on the Side both of Man and Wife, the Na- 
ture of ſuch a ſtrict Conjunction requires that they be 
mutually Partakers of each other's Fortune, whether 
proſperous or adverſe, and to comfurt each other in 
their Calamity; and that they Niould both ſo attem- 
perate their Behaviour and Manners with Prudence 
and Wiſdom, as ſhould beſt conduce to Peace, Har- 
mony, and mutual Forbearance; in reſpect of which 
however it is adjudged moſt becoming the Wife to 

ield. | 
1 Wirn regard to the Gan Relation of Parents 
to Children, tis evident they, as being their Offspring, 


are the moſt. immediate Subject of Patriarchal wy 
| accord- 


and OE CON OMICS. 


according to the moſt antient and holy Inſtitution and 
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Form of Government; by which they are oblig'd to 


honour and obey their Father and Mother, and to ob- 
ſerve ard perform their lawful Commands. And fince 
both Father and Mother concur to the Generation of 
Children, they have each a Property in and Power 
over them. But this Power extends not to Life and 
Death, though in Caſes ever ſo criminal, but only to 
proper Correction and Caſtigation; for when Children 
are grown adult, and pertinaciouſly contemn the pa- 
ternal Care, Power, and Government, they are to 
be deliver'd up to the ſuperior Power of the Cich, or 
Nation, if any ſuch be extant ; if not, they are to be 
expell'd and abdicated their Father's Houſe. 

Tn Duties of Parents concerning their Children 
are principally ſuch as theſe, viz. (I.) That they feed, 


The Duties of 


Parents, 


cloath and nouriſh them while young and helpleſs, in a 


proper Manner. (2.) That they take Care to educate 
them in all uſeful Knowledge and Learning. (3.) That 
they bring them up in the Nurture and Admonition of 
the Lord, that is, in the Chriſtian Religion. (4) That 
they imbue their Minds with the Principles of Virtue 
and Morality while young and flexible, and inure them 
gradually to the Practice thereof. (5.) That they in- 
fuſe and implant in their Minds an early Senſe of Mo- 
ral Evil, and bring them to an habitual Abhorrence of 
all Vices and Immoralities. (6.) T hat they give them 
fuitable Reproif, Correction, and Reſtraint, for and in 
Conſideration of all vicious, ungodly and vain Pra- 
Qices, and by all means poſſible cauſe them to forſake 
the ſame. (7.) That they teach and inſtruct, or cauſe 
them to learn, ſome honeſt Art, Faculty, or Imployment 
for their future Dependence ind Support of Life. (8.) 
That they give them wholeſome and prudent Advice in 
all difficult and momentous Affairs, as in chuſing an 
| Huſband or Wife, Profeſſion of Religion, Bargaining, 


& c. though in theſe Cates the Parent has no Power or 


Right to oblige the Child to fulfil his Will or Detire. 
(9.) Laſtly, that they take all proper Care to aug- 
ment, improve, and promote their Children's Fortune 
and Proſperity in every reſpect, — 

Tk Duties of Children towards their Parents are, 
{1.) That they love, honour, and obey them in all their 
civil and reaſonable Commands. (2.) That they ſerve 
them with all Readineſs and Submiſſion in the Buſineſs 


. "0 
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of their Calling. (3.) To uſe all reverent, ſubmiſſive, 
dutiful Language to them on all Occaſions ; and to re- 
frain Contradiction, and Obloquy of every ſort.  [4.) 
To deport themſelves always with a reſpectful, filial, 
and dutiful Behaviour, ſuch as may exprels a Senſe of 
the Obligation they are under to their Parents, as the 
immediate Authors of their Beings, and all proper 
Sentiments of Gratitude and Honour which naturally 
reſult from ſuch a Conſideration, (5.) To do nothing 


without their Advice or Counſel, at leaſt not contrary 


thereto, in Matters merely human, and of civil Con- 
cern. (G.) In Matters of Religion they ought to keep 
a Conſcience void of Offence towards God and Man, 
and to profeſs that Form which they judge to be moſt 
pure and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Chriſt, whe- 
ther their Parents profeſs the fame or not ; for in this 
Caſe they are obliged to obey God rather than Man, 
though a Father or Mother. (7.) They ought to bear 
with a becoming Patience the Oddities, Perverſities, 
Vices, &c. Imperfections (if any) of their Parents: 
and endeavour to hide and extenuate, and not expoſe 
them to the World. (8.) To ſupport and ſuccour their 
Parents in caſe of ol Age, Poverty, or other Circum- 
ftances which may require their Aſſiſtance. He muſt 
be an unpardonable Mretch, a Monſter of human Na- 
ture, who can fee his Father that begat him, his Mo- 
ther that bare him, live in the Want of any thing in 
his Power to ſupply them with, 


Of Maſters and THE third and Jait Kind of Relation in a domeſtic 


their Power, 


Society, is that of Maſters and Servants. In all Ages 
Maſters of Families have found it not only conve- 
nient but neceſſary to procure Servants to take care of 
and perform the laborious Part of their Domeſtic Af- 
fairs and Buſineſs. And on the other hand, Neceſſity 
and Want have obliged many to apply themſelves to 
others, and agree to ſerve them for Food, Raiment, or 
Money to procure the fame and other Neceſſaries of 
Life, which Conditions are called Wages or Hire. 
But theſe Fhings are only to be found in a Free Na- 
tion; in others, Servants are either purchaſed with 
Money, and are then called Saves; or are taken in 
Far, and are then called Captives; and their Condi- 
tion a State of Slavery and Captivity, Ina tree Coun- 
try, as England, the Condition of Servants is ſo vo- 
kuntary, and, with reſpect to Time and Maſters, - 
* | muc 


and OBCONOMICS. 


much in their Choice and Power, that it can hardly be 
call'd a State of Thraldom or Servitude, but rather of 
tree Service, if the Expreſſion can be allow'd. 

The Office and Duties of Maſters towards Servants 
are (I.) To be mild and gentle in their Behaviour to 
them. {(2.) To be reaſonable in their Demands and 


Injundtion of Services upon them. (3.) To allow them 


proper Diet, Reſt, &c. neceflary to enable them to per- 
form their Work and Service. (4.) To give them whole- 
fome Advice and Inſtruction, and to reprove them for 
Vice, Follies, for Negligence in Buſineſs, Sc. (5.) To 
teach them fully, and without Reſerve, the Art and 
Myſtery of the Trade or Buſineſs they are to learn. (6:) 


To pay them juſtly and duly the Mages or Hire agreed 


for when it becomes due, ar when after the Servant 
ſhall demand it. (7.) In all Reſpects a Maſter ought to 


do to his Servant as he himſelf would chuſe to be dealt 


with, were he in a Servant's Circumſtances. 

Tas Duties of a Servant to his Maſter or Mi- 
fireſs are very obvious; as, (I.) To obey them well 
in all Things of a civil Concern. (2.) To be dil gent 
in Buſineſs, not ſlolhful, nor ſerving with Eyesſervice. 
(3-) To be faithful and truſty in the Diſcharge of all 
the Truſts repoſed in them, and in executing all Or- 


ders and Commands. (4.) To be hone/? and Juſt, not 


purloining or ſquandering away their Maſters Goods 
clandeſtinely. (5.) To be quiet, peaceable, and patient 
under Reproof, and to avoid all Obloguy and Recrim- 
nation. (G.) In ſhort they ought ſo to demean them- 
ſelves as they would expect Servants ſhould do, were 
they in the Maſter's Piace. Thus much may ſuffice 
for Oeconomics, or Houfſhold Government. 

TRE ſecond Sort of Society mentioned, was that of 
Citizens, or People living together in Cities and Town 
' Corporate. And becauſe this is a collective J. lea, or 
conſiſting of divers /imple Societies or Families, tis im- 
poſſible but that a very different Form and Order of 


Laws, Rules, and Government ſhould be here inſtitu- 
ted and exerciſed, from Oeconomy, or that of a Fa- 


mily; for of various Families combined and united, there 
muſt needs ariſe a compound Inter , and various 
Kelations, which require very different Methods to ſettle 
and regulate, than do thoſe of a ſingle Family. | 
And ſince the Greeks (from whom we receive the 
Terms and Art of Government call'd a Cty, in their 
g 2 Tongue, 
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Republic or 


Common- 
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ewhence. 
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Government. 
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of POLITY 


Tongue, Polis; therefore the Government was call' 


Politia, or Polity and Policy; and thus Books which 


treat thereof, or the Art itſelf, are call'd Politics ; 


and thoſe who are ſkill'd therein, Po!:ticians. 

ALso ſince a Nation or Commonwealth is but a Spot 
of Earth, or a Land wherein are many of thoſe Citie, 
and Towns, united in a common Intereſt, and order'd 
and govern'd by the ſame Laws, it came to paſs, tha: 
the Rule and Governance of any Nation or Land 
came to be call'd the Policy of that Land or Country; 
and becauſe of the Common-weal or Good, or public 
Agairs, reſpected and conſerved thereby, it was indif- 
ferently call'd a Common-wealth or Republic ; and hence 
they who diſpenſe the Laws are alſo ſaid to admini/ler 
the Republic of the fame Country. 

Now fince Policy or Government neceſſarily implies 
a State of Superiority and Subjection; for no one can 
properly be ſaid to rule or bear ſibay, or govern, un- 
leſs there be ſome who are ruled, or Subjects of thei: 
Government ; ſo neceflarily alſo follows a Diverſity of 
Governments or Policies, according to the Regents or 
Perſons governing, the Societies governed, and the 
Manner of Acquiſition and Adminiſtration of the Su 
preme Power, | 

WIE reſpeCt to the firſt Diverſity of Government 
ariſing from the Regents, or Perſons exerciſing the 
Supreme Power, it is diſtributed into the following 
Kinds. (I.) Theacracy, when People are under the 
immediate Rule, Government, and Direction of Gu 
himſelf, in Civil, as well as Religious Aﬀairs ; and 
fuch a State is call'd Theocratical, as was that of the 
Children of J/-ae! originally under Mejes, Joſbua, and 
the Judges, till they changed it for that of Monarcly, 
to be like other Nations about them. (2.) Monarch, 
when one Perſon alone doth govern, who is therefore 
call'd a Monarch, and his Government is ſaid to be 
monarchial. If he be a good Prince, he is called 
King ; if a bad and unjuſt one, he is called a Brant, 
and his Reign 7yranmcal. (Z.) Ariftocracy, when 2 
few of the beſt and chief of the People rule and £0- 
vern jointly, the Adminiſtration of ſuch a Republic is 


call'd Ariſlacratical. If theſe Men are only a few of 


the richer Sort, and have obtain'd the Government by 
Ferce, and not Right, their Regency is then call'd, (4. 


Cligarchy, and the Manner in which they obtained it 
| is 
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is called Uſarpation ; and they themſelves Uſurpers. | 
(5.) Democracy, which is when the Multitude doth Democracy. 
rule; and ſuch a State of Admini/tration is ſaid to be 
Democratical. Here the Fathers of Families aſſemble 
in Council, make Laws, ordain Statutes, and exert all 
other Acts of Imperial Power and Authority. 5 
Wirk regard to the Societies or People, in and Policy ſeur- geld 
over whom the Government is exerciſed, there will 
ariſe Policy of a fourfold Denomination. (I.) Oecono- 
mies, or that of a Family, (2.) Politics, which, pro- 
perly ſo called, is that of a City. (3.) Republic, that 
| of a Country; and, (4.) Empire, which is the higheſt 
and moſt extenſive Degree of Imperial Power and 
Szvay; as having not only Families and Cities, but 
Nations and Kingdoms ſubject thereto ; and the Perſon 
who bears this moſt Imperial Sovereignty, is called 
| Emperzr ; as the Emperor of China, the Indies, &c. 

As to the Manner of acquiring and adminiſtering the Of the Acqui/i- 
| Government, if it be juſt and righteous, the Govern- tion and Aami- 
ment is then ſaid to be free, and the People in a State niſtration of 
| of Liberty, as having all their public Affairs order'd Government. 
and adminiſter'd according to the Rules of Right and 
| Equity, which is all they can deſire of Governors. But 
if the Government be obtain'd by Force and Violence, 

and exerciſed by the arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of 
the Ruler, without conſulting or regarding the Mill, 
| Reque/?, Right, or Good of the People, ſuch a State is 
called Tyranny, a State of Slavery, an arbitrary and Tyranny. 
| defbotic Government ; and the People are faid to be 
| (not govern'd, but) tyranniꝝ d over and enflav'd by 
arbitrary Power. | 
By what has been hitherto defined, it appears that p,jzzy f 
the Civil State or Government of Great Britain is not Great Britain. 
a Simple Polity ; that is, it is not a Monarchy, Ariflo=- © | 
racy, or Democracy, ſingly conſidered, but is rather a 
Compound of them all together; for tho" we have one 
ſupreme Ruler, whom we call our King, yet he reign- 
eth not by himſelf, nor is he abſolute, but he governs by, 
and in Conjunction with the great Council and Afſem- 
bly of the Nobles of the Land, which we call the Par- 8 
liament, Nor is even this augu/? Aſſembly uniform oer 
independent, for it confiſts of two very different Parts, 
one of the Higher Nobility both Temporal and Spiritual, 
call'd the Houſe of Lords; the other Part is made up 
of the Lower Nobility or Commonalty, the Knights and 
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Burgeſſes of Shires and Batcigb, Towns, and ate call'd 
the Houſe of Commons, & the Lower Houſe, © 
Now the Higher? Houje receiveth not, nor meddleth 
with any of the public 85 the Nation pre- 
ſented by Bills, till, thoſe Bills ave hrſt paſſed a Hear- 


ing and Examination in the Lower Houſe, and have 
obtained their Conſent. . Laſth, this. Lower Hlcuſe is 


entirely dependent on the comin People, Gr Papulace; 
for the Members thereof are choſen by them, to act 
for them, as their Repreſentatives for a ſhort Time; and 
if during that Parliament they act not according to 
the Peoples Regiie/?, ind what they think conducive 
to the Public Good, they reject them at the next pe- 
neral Ele of Members of Parliament, and chuſe 
Others of whom they have a better Opinion, and think 


will prove more faithful, wiſe, and worthy of the in. 


portant Truſt. 


1 * 


Now fince the cammon People chuſe the Members 


ef one Part of the Great Council of the Land; and 
| fince the other Part thereof, though greater in Dig- 


Zity, can receive, no Addreſs of the People, or make 


| any Law without their Conſent; and, laſtly, fince ho 


Bill is an AF of Parliament, Ordinance, Statute, or 
Edict of Law, tho” both Houſes have conſented there- 
to, till the King, ſcated on the Throne of State, ſhall 
give his Roy! Aſſent, and ſanttion'it with the great 
Seal of England; I fay, confideting all this, ?tis evi- 
dent the State or-Polity of England is compounded of 
the three Simple Polities, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy, and may be called a Monarchico: Ariſtccra- 


 tice-Demacratical Government; and conſequently bet. 


05 the K of 
Crat Britain, 


—S 


obſery'd of our Language. | 

TRE MONARCH or KING of Great-Bri. 
tain, tho he be not in all Reſpects abſolute, yet his 
Dignity and Power is very great and extenſive. For, 
(1.) His Supremacy and Sovereignty has the Dignity and 


ter than either of them ugly or alone, as was before 


Honour of whatſoever Things belong to ſupreme Ma- 


* 


giftrates ; as Criwns, Scepters, Purple Robe, Golden 
Globe, and Holy Union ; and the Crown of England 
has been long ſince declared in Parliament to be an 
Imperial Crown, (2.) He acknowledges only Prece- 
dence to the Emperor. (3.) He owns no Superior!) 
to the Biſhop of Rome. (4.) He hath the ſupreme 


Right of Patronage thro? all England, called Patte. 


nage 


D 
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nage Paramount. (5. The King is ſupreme Fudge, 
or Lord Chief Fuſtice of England, and the Fountain 
whence all Juſtice is ſuppoſed to be derived. _ 

Tat King's Power and Prerogative are very exy 
traordinary; for (I.) He alone, without Act of Par- 
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His Power and 
Prerogative. 


liament, hath Power to declare Mar, make Peace, 


Leagues and Treaties, ſend and receive Ambaſſadors, 
to give Cemmilſians for levying Men, Ar ms, Maney, for 
the Purpoſes. of War and Peace, &c. (2.) By 10 
Royal Prerogative, of his mere Will and Pleatares. be 

can convoke, adjourn, prorogue, remove, and di ſalve 
Parligments. (3.) He may reſuſe his Royal Aut o 
any Bill which has paſſed both Houſes, without giving 
his Reaſon. (A.) He alone hath the Choice and Nomi- 
nation of all Commanders and Offcers at Land or Sea; 
of all Magiſtrates, Counſellors, and Officers of State; 
of all Bj/heps, and other Eccleſiaſtical Dignitaries; of 
beſtowing all Honours on the Higher and Lower Ne- 
bility of England.  (5,) te hath the Power of deter- 
mining Rewards, and Puniſhments, can pardon Crimes, 
and remit the Penalties. (G.) By his Letters Patent 


be. may erect. new Univerſities, Colleges, Hoſpitals, - 


Se hals, Fairs,. Markets, Foreſts, Chaſes, &c. (7.) 
He only gives Patents or Briefs. to collect the chari- 
table Benevolences of the People, in caſe of Laſſes, &. 
(8.) No Proclamation can be made but by the King. 
(9. ) He is the Guardian of Idects and Lunatics; the 
Receptacle ot all Eſtates when no Heir appears, which 
then revert or eſepeat to the King, (10.) All Trea- 
ſure Trove, . (or: Montes, Goods, &c. loſt, and the 
Owners unknown) belongs to the: King. AY waſte 
Ground and Lands recovered from the Sea; all Lands 
of ſuch Aliens as die heſore Naturalixation; all Mineęs 
of Gold and Sayer, all royal Fiſhes and Fowls, belong 
to the King. (11. ) He is deem'd by 1 the Laws God's 
Vicegerent, and therefore is ſuppoſed to have no In- 
perfection. No Nous Age or Minority is allow'd in the 
Kings yea, the Law. attributeth a Kind of Perpe- 
tity, not to ſay Immortality, to the Xing; for he be- 
ing a Corporation of himſelf, lives for ever; all Inter- 
regnums being unknown in England. (12. ) In the 
Church his Power and Prerogative are extremely con- 
ſpicuous; he alone hath the Patrouage of all Biſbop- 
ricks, and none can be choſen. Biſbop, but whom he 
firſt nominates by his Conge @Elire ; he hath Power 
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to call or convene a National or Provincial Synod, to 


preſide as Head, and with the Conſent thereof to 
make Canons and Conſtitutions ; to inſtitute Ceremonies, 


to correct Here/ies, Schiſms, &c. and abundance of 


other Prerogatives belonging to, and are enjoy'd by the 
King of England, as ſupreme Prince and Prieſt of his 
People. 

TRE Title of the King of England is, By the Grace 
of God, of GREAT-BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
and IRELAN D, King, Defender of the Faith. 
The Title of Moſt Chriſtian King was given to 


Hen VIII. by the Lateran Council, tho? uſed before 


The Prince of 
Wales. | 


by Henry VII. The Title of Grace was given to 
the Aing about the Time of Henry IV; Excellent 
Grace to Henry VI; High and Mighty Prince to 
Edward IV; Grace, and ſometimes Highneſs, to 
Henry VII. iT6 Henry VIII. firſt Highneſs, then 
Majeſty ; and now Sacred Majeſty, or Maſt Excellent 
Majeſty. In ſpeaking to the King, is uſed Sir, or 
Your Majeſty; and the King of England, ſince the 
Time of King John, ſtiles himfelf Nos, V, in the 
Plural Number, i in his public Inftruments and Letters. 
Tre elae/? Son of the King of England, is born 
Duke of Cormoal'; afterwards he is created Prince of 
Wales, a Tile firſt given by Edward V. to his eldeſt 
Son. Since the Union of England and Scotland, his 
Titles are, Prince of Great- Britain, more commonly 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitain and Cornwal, 
Earl Cheſien and Flint. He is reputed, in our 
Law, as the ſame Perſon with the King. The pre- 
font? Phince is his Royal . Highneſs F REDERIC 


LEWTS, Prince of Brunfwick, born at Hanzver, 


Of the Great 
Officers of the 
Grown. 

The 3 High - 


Steward of 
E: 4 jog 


January 30, 1706; and on April 27, 1736, he was 
married to the Excellent Lady Us FA, Princeſs 


of Saane Gotha, in the er of Opper Saxony, in 


Germany. 

Next to the King ** Printe of the Bleod, are 
recken'd the Great Officers of the Crown, whereof 
there are Nine; as follow. 

IHE LORD HIGH. STEWARD of England ; 
he was formerly the higheſt Officer under the King; 
and his Power was ſo exorbitant, that it was thought 
too much to be truſted any longer in the Hands ; of | 
any Subject. The laſt who had a State of Inheritance 


in this high Office was * of Bullingbroek, af 1 
wards 
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wards King of England; ſince which time they have 


been made only occaſionally, as to ꝙiciatè at Corona- 
tions, Arraignment of Peers, &c. which when over, 
he openly breaks a White Staff in his Hand, and ſo 
his Office ends. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, or Lord 
High Chancellor, is, at preſent, the higheſt Perſon in 
the Kingdom next after thoſe of ral Blood, in civil 
fairs; fo called, becauſe all Patents, Commiſſions, 

arrants coming from the King, and peruſed by 
him, are fi igned, if well ; or cancelled where amils. 
His Office is to keep the King's Great. Seal, to mode- 


rate the Rigour of Common Law ; to judge according 


to Equity, Conſcience, and Reaſon ; to beſtow all Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Benefices in the King's Books under 20 /. 
per Annum. He is ſworn to do R1ght to all People, to 
counſel the King truly, to keep Secret the King's Coun- 
ſel, not to ſuffer the Rights of the Crown to be dimi- 
niſh'd, Sc. This High Office is held during the 
King” s Pleaſure ; the Salary is above 7000 J. 

© LORD HIGH-TREASURER of England is 
the third Great Officer of the Crown. It is conferr'd 


by the Delivery of a Staff to him by the King, and 
is held during the King's Pleaſure. His Office is to 


have the Charge and Government of all the King's 
Revenues kept in the Exchequer He is Superintendent 
over all the Officers employ'd in collecting the Impoſts, 
Cuſtoms, and Tributes, &c. belonging to the Crown. 
He hath the Gifts of all the Officers of the Cuſtoms 
in all the Ports of England. He, in Commiſſion 
with others, lets Leaſes of all Lands belonging to the 
Crown His Salary of late was 8000 /. per Annum. 

TE LORD PRESIDENT of the King's 
Privy Council is the fourth Great Officer ; his Office is 
to attend upon the King, to propoſe Buſineſs. at the 
C:uncil-Table, and to report to the King the Tranſ- 
actions there. This Office is held by Patent, during 
the King's Pleaſnre. 

LORD PRIVYSEAL. is the fifth Great 
Ofcer, under whoſe Hands paſs all -Charters” and 
Grants of the King, and Pardons ſign'd before they 
come to the Great Seal of England; with divers 
other Matters which do not paſs by the Great-Seal. 
He is of the King's Tg- Camel. His Salary is 
1500 J. per a. | 
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Lord High 
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Lord Hub- 
Treaſurer, 


Lord Prefident, 


Lord Privy- 
Seal. 
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Lord Creat- 
Chamberlain 
of England. 
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TRE LORD. GREAT-CHAMBERLAIN of 
Eng! and is the ſixth Greaf, Officer of State, and is of 
great. Antiquity. ; to him belapgs Livery and Lodging 
in the King's. Court. He preſents to the King on 
the Coronation-Day all his © Robes, and other Parts of 
Royal Attire, as alſo the Stuord, Scabbard, the Crown, 


and Gold to be offered by the King, Sc. On ſuch a 


Dey he hath forty Ells of Lorin Velvet for his own 

Robes, To him belon re of providing all 
Things in the Houſe ue 9 ord in the Time of Par- 
liament;, alſo the Government of the whole Palace 
of iner. He iſſues eut Warrants for furniſh; 
ing Weſtminſter- Hall againſt Cironations, . and. Trials 
of 172 &c,. The Gentleman Uſher, Yeoman-Uſers, 
and Doxr- Keepers.-are under his Command. He diſ⸗- 
poſes of the Frꝛpord of State to what Lord he pleaſes 
to be carried before the King, and goes himſelf on 
the Right-Hand of the Sword. next the Ring's Perſon, 
and the Lord Marſbal on the Left; On all ſolemn 
Occaſions. the Keys of Meſiminſter- Hall, Curt of 


. Wiargs, and Court of Requeſts, ate deliver'd, to, him. 


Ilie is not to have Precedence of Dukes, but according 


Lord High- 
Gonflable of 
England. 


Fart Maia 
of England, 


to his Creation. 


Tue LORD HIGH. CONSTABLE of 
England is the ſeventh Great Officer of the Crown; 
whoſe Pauer.and Juriſdiction was antiently ſo great, 
that after the Death of the Duke. of Buckingham 
1521, it was thought tog much for any Subject; and 
therefore ſince that Time this Officer is created only on 
Occaſions of Coronations, Trials by Combat, &c. His 
Power and Authority is the ſame with the Earl- 
Marſhal, with whom he fits Judge in the Marſhal's: 
Court, and takes Place of the Karl Marſbal. 

TRE EARL-MARSHAL. of England is the 
eighth Great Officer of the Crown; He is an Earl by 
his Office, whereby he takes Cognizance of all Mat- 
ters of Wars and Arms, determines Contracts concern- 
ing Deeds of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, and 
of War within the Realm, which can't be determin'd 
by Common Law ; he formerly had ſeveral Courts 
under him, but now only the Marſbalſea. I his 
Office has been long Hereditary in the preſent Houle 
of Norfolk ; the firſt being Earl-Marſbal in 1553. 
But the preſent Duke of Norfol# being a Papiſi, is 
uncapable of the Office, though he is allowed the 

Honour, 
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Honour, and officiates by his Deputy the Earl of 

Tak LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL of Eng- Lord High- 
land is the ninth and laſt Great Offcer' of the Crown, Admiral of 
He is entruſted with all Maritime Affairs, as well in England. 
reſpect of Juriſdictian as Protection. He hath the 
Government of the King's Navy, and the Power of 
Deciſon in all Caſes Maritime, as well Civil as Cri- 
minal ; and of all Things done upon'or beyond the 
Scas in any Part of the World, upon Sea-Coaſt and 
Rivers near the Sea. He hath Power to commiſſionate 
a Vite- Admiral, Rear-Admiral, and all Sea-Captains, 
and other Offcers at Sea. To him belong all Penal- 
ties, Amerciaments, Goods of Pirates, Felons, &c. 
as alſo all Stray- Goods, Wrecks at Sea, Deodands, &c. 
all great Fiſhes, as Sea-Hogs, and all | Royal- Fifhes, 
except the halt and Sturgeon. Ot 
FTurskE are the great Streams of Government, 
Policy, and Rule, which flow from the original Foun- 
tain, the King, to the common People of the Realm; 
amobgſt whom it ſubdivides, in various Ways, into 
lelfer Currents and Ridulets of Power and Authority ; 
by which Means our Commonwealth is (or at leaſt 
might be) enrich'd and fertiliz'd by a ſeaſonable and 
uniform Communication and Flowing of the Waters 
of Judgment, Eqtity, and Tb. 
TRE Great Courts of Fudicature, Civil and Mili- Of the Great 
taty,* are as follow. et e ü . of Fs 
"Tae PRIPY COUNCIL ; this is that 'Aupuft dicature. 
and Honourable Ajembly, by which the Xing is adeiſed Privy-Council. 
and caunſeld; and which conſults for the public Good, N 
Honour, Defence, 775 and Benefit of thèꝰ Realm; 
not meddling with Matters which may be determin'd 
by the Anoꝛon Laws and ordinary Cturts of Fuftice ; 
but Matters of Complaint, and ſudden Emergencies. 
The Members of this honourable Council are ſuch as 
the King of his own free Will and Pleaſure ſhall 
chute, and are generally of the highe/t Rank, and 
eminent for 1/i/dorr, Courage, Integrity, &c. They 
fit at Council-Bvard, when his Maje/ty preſides; and 
at all Debates the /9we/? delivers his Opinion. firſt, and 
the King laſt of all declares his Judgment, and thereby 
determines the Matter of Debate, : 

Trax molt Higb, Grand, and Honourable Court, The Parlia- 
in which the moſt /upreme and ab/olute Pawer of the ment of Eng- 

| NOS Realm land. 


How am . 


King's- Bench. 
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Realm of England doth conſiſt, is the PAR LI A. 
MENT. This High Court or Aſſembly conliſts of 
two Parts or Houſes, called the Higher and Lower 


Houſes of Parliament. The Members hereof are of 


three Sorts, viz. (1.) The Peerage and Barony, who 
repreſent the higher Part of the Commonwealth ; (2) 

he Knights, Ejquires, and Gentlemen, who repreſent 
the lower Part; and (3.) Biſbops or Prelates, who 
repreſent the Clergy ; over all which the Ving himfelf 
prefides. The Parliament is aſſembled or ſummoned 
by Virtue of the King's Writs, commanding the 
Peers and Prelates to appear at ſuch a Place at ſuch a 


Time, and the Sherif5 of the Counties to ſummon 


the People to elect two Knights for each County, two 
Citizens for each City, and one or two Burgeſ/es for 
each Borough, according to Szatute, Charter, or 
Cuſtom. No Man can vote for a Knight of the Shire 
who is not poſſeſſed of 40 Shillings per Annum Free- 
hold Eſtate. No Man can legally ſit in Parliament till 
he is of the full Age of 21 Years. The Place of 
Meeting is in the King's antient Palace of ef- 
minſter ; the Lords in one Room, and the Commons 
in another below them. The Xing, Lords, and Com- 
mons, muſt all, or the greateſt Part, agree to the 
making of Laws and repealing them. In order to 
this, a Bill, which contains the Form of the Matter 
propoſed, is preſented to one of the . Houſes, who 
either approve it, ,and ſend it to the other Houſe 
for their Approbation; or elſe they reject it, and ſo 

it proceeds no farther that Se/jons. When a Bill has 
paſſed thro both Houſes, with Conſent, a Commitice, 
or a certain Number of the Members of either or 
both Houſes (not leſs than eight) is appointed to frame 
the Laws upon ſuch Bills as are agreed upon, which 
are afterwards ratified by the whole Houſe ; and what- 
ſoeyer is thus approved, conſented to, ratified, and 
ſanction'd by the King, Lords, and Commons in Par- 
liament aſſembled, is called an A of Parliament, a 
Statute and Ordinance, a Rule and Law of the Land ; 


and is by the Subjects to be eſteemed ſuſt and good, and 


to be obey'd. 

TRE KING'S-BENCH in We/lminſter- Hall, 
is, next to the Parliament, the higheſt Court in Eng- 
land at Common-Law ; in which are handied the Pleas 


of the Crawn, or all things which concern the L of 


Life 
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| Life or Member of any Subject; as alſo all Treaſon, Fe- 
lonies, Breach of Peace, Oppreſſions, Miſgovernments, 


&c. In this Court are four grave, reverend Judges, 
whereof the firſt is call'd the Lord Chief Fuſtice of the 
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 King's-Bench, whoſe Power and Furiſdiction of the 
Court is very great over all England. His Salary from 


the King is 2000 J. that of the other Juſtices 1500 /. 
per Annum each. | | 

Tune HIGH COURT of CHANCERY, 
becauſe it is deſign'd to mitigate the Rigour of the 
other Courts of Judicature, is call'd the Court of 


Court of 
Chancery. 


Equity; and is the Original of all other Courts. The 


Fudge of this Court is but one, viz. the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord- Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
whoſe Sentence is definitive without a Jury of twelve 


Men. The Judge hath twelve A/i/tants, call'd Ma- 


feers of Chancery, the firſt of which is Maſter of the 


Rolls, a Place of great Dignity. Another Officer 


who continually attends the Lord Chancellor, is the 
Clerk of the Crown, an Office of very high Importance. 
Beſides which there are many other Offices and Officers 
in this Court ; which render Suits ſo very chargeable and 


tedious, that a Perſon is little beholden to this Cour? for 


more than the fine (not to ſay falſe) Name that it bears. 
TRE COURT of COMMON PLEAS is 
next, and is ſo call'd, becauſe therein are debated the 
ufual and common Pleas between Subject and Subject, 
according to the ſtricteſt Rules of Law. None but 
Serjeants at Law may plead in this Court. The Chief 
udge is call'd The Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Common 
leas ; beſides which there are commonly three infe- 


rior Fudges. This Court is held in Y/eftmin/ter-Hall. 


THE COURT of EACHE AUER is next 
for the Execution of the Laws. In the Exchequer are 
held two Courts, one of Law, the other of Equity, in 

the Exchequer Chamber. In this Court may fit the 
Lord Treaſurer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Lord Chief Baron, three other Barons of the Zxche- 

quer, and the Curſitor Baron. In this Court are tried 
all Cauſes relating to the King's Trea/ury or Revenue, 
as touching Accompts, Diſburſements, Cuſtoms, and all 
Fines impoſed on any Man. | 

THE COURT of ADMIRALTY is the 
Principal or Supreme of the Courts held by and un- 
der the Lord High Admiral ; it takes Cognizance of 

| all 


Court of 


Common Pleas, 


Court of the 
Exchequer. 


Court of 
Admiraily. 
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Of the Govern- 
ment of Coun- 
Hits. : 


TFuftices of the 


c ace. 


Sheriffs. 


FTP OIERY ... 

all Affairs Civil and Military on the Seas, which are 
within the Juriſdiction of the Common Law: There- 
fore the Proceedings in this Court, iu all Civil Mat- 
ers, are according to the Civil Law, and run in the 
Name of the Admiral, and not of the King, as, in 
Common Law. In this Court he has a Lieutenant call'd 
Fudge of the Admiralty, who is commonly ſome learn- 
ed Doctor of the Civil Law. 

THESE are the Great and High Tribunals, Benches, 
or Courts of Fudicature eſtabliſhed in England for the 
public Adminiſtration of Juſtice and Equity. 

Fox the Government of the ſeveral Counties or 
Shires in England, the King has deputed and com- 


miſſioned ſeveral Qicers with Power and Authority 


to put in Force and execute the Laws upon the Sub- 


ject. Theſe are (1.) The Juſtices of the Peace, whoſe 


Office it is to charge and keep the Peace of the Coun- 
ty, and to examine and commit to Priſon all who 
break or diſturb the fame, and diſquiet the King's 
Subjects. In order to this, they meet every Quarter 
at the County- Town, when a Jury of twelve Men, 
called the Grand Ingueſt of the County, is ſummoned 
to appear, who, upon Oath, are to enquire into the 
Caſes of all Delinguents, and to preſent them by Bill 
guilty of the Indictment, or not guilty ; the Juſtices 
commit the former to Goal for their Trial at the next 


AſſiZes, and quit the Innocent. This is calld the 


Duarter-Sefſions for the County. (2.) Sheriffs of the 
County, or the High-Sheriff, whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
execute the King's Mandates, and all Writs directed 
to him out of the King's Court, to impannel Juries, 


to bring Cauſes and Criminals to Trial, to tee the 


Bailiff; of the 
Hundred. 


High Conſtable, 


Cor On H. 


Sentences both in civil and criminal Affairs executed, 
to wait on and guard the Itinerant Judges twice a 
Year in their Circuits. for the Aſſizes. Under the 
Sheriff are various Officers, as Under-Sheriff, Clerks, 
Stewards of Courts, Bailiffs of Hundreds, Conſialles, 
Gealers, Beadles, &c. (3.) Bailiffs of the Hundred, a 
very ancient Officer, but now of ſmall! Authority. 
(4.) High Conſtable was firſt ordained for the Conſer- 
vation of Peace, and View of Armour: He diſperſes 


Warrants and Orders of the Juſtices of the Peace to 
each Petty-Conftable. (5.) Coroners are two in each 
County, who are to enquire, by a Jury of Neigh- 


bours, how, and by whom, any Perſon came by a 
Lioleni 


0 
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violent Death, and to enter it on Record as a Plea of 
the Crown ; whence they have their Name Crowners | 
or Coroners, (6.) The Clerk of the Market, whoſe Cr e the 
Office is to keep a Standard of all Meighis and Meas Mar let. 
fares exactly agreeing with the King's Standard in the 
£ xehequer, to ſeal all Veighyts and Meaſures made 
exactly by the Standard in his Cuſtody, and to burn 
ſuch as are otherwiſe. He. hath a Court, and may 
keep or hold a P/ea therein. „„ | 

THe Civil Government of Cities is a kind of ſmall Government of 

independent Policy of itſelf ; for every City bath, by Cities. 
Charter from the King, a Juriſdiction, among them- | 
ſelves to judge in all Matters civil and criminal, with 
this Reſtraint only, That all Civil Cauſæs may be re- 
moved from their Courts to the Higher Courts at 
Weſtminſter. To this End they are conſtituted with a | 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgeſſes, who together make Mayer and 
the Corporation of the City, and hold a Court of Fu- Aldermen. 
dicature, where the Mayor preſides as Fudge. They 
likewiſe, when aſſembled in Council, can make Zaws, 
call'd By-Laws, for the Government of the City. 
And here the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council 
reſemble the King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament. 


THE Government of Incorporated Boroughs is much Of Corporations 


after the ſame Manner; in ſome there is a Mayor, in and Boroughs, 
others two Bailiſs; in others the chief Magiſtrate is 
call'd Portreve, &c. All which, during their Mayor- 
alty or Magiſtracy, are Juſtices of the Peace within 
their Liberties, aid conſequently E/quires. Citizens 
are not taxed but by the Officers of their own Cor- 
poration, every Trade having fome of their own always 
of the Council, to fee that nothing be enacted contrary 
to the Profit of the Guild cr Company. | | 
Fox the better Government of Villages, the Lord Of Villages, 
of the Soil or Manour (who formerly were called Ba- 
rons) have Power to hold a Cœurt- Baron every three 
Weeks, where Matters are enquired and diſcuſſed re- 
lating to Lands, Poſſeſſions, Titles, &c. Ng 
AnD, laſtly, in Pariſbes and Towns there is a very and Pariſtes. 
uſeful Officer, called the Petty-Conſtable, who is to | 
keep the Peace, in caſe of Quarrels, to ſearch for, 
and take up Rzoters, Felons, &c. and keep them in 
the Stocks or Priſon till they can be brought before. 
tome Fujtice of the Peace; in which Office he is aſ- 
lied by the 77 hi¹g- Hen. Thus every City, Village, 
SR and 
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Degrees of | 


Nebility. 


A Duke. 


Ear 


Viſccunts 


of POLITY 


and Town hath almoſt an Epitome of Monarchial 


Government, of Civil and Eecleſiaſtical Polity in it- 
ſelf, which, if duly maintained, would render us a 
happy People, and Judgment would run down our 
Streets as a River, and Righteouſneſs like a mighty 


Stream. 


IT now remains, that I only ſpeak a Word or two 


of the Degrees of Nobility in England, and Titles of 
Honour. The Degrees of Peerage, or Higher Nobi- 
lity of England, are five, viz. Duke, Marguiſs, Earl, 
Viſcount, and Baron. 


A DUKE is, at preſent, .Created by Patent ; his | 


Mantle is guarded with four Guards; his Title is 
Grace; his Coronet hath only Leaves without Pearls. 


Out of the King's Preſence he may wear a Clith of 


State hanging within half a Yard of .the Ground ; ſo 
may his Dutcheſs, and her Train borne up by a Ba- 


rone/s. No Earl is to waſh in the Preſence of a Duke 


without his Permiſſion. | 
A MARDUTS is created by Patent; his Man- 


tle is double Ermin, three Doublings and an half; his 


Title is 19/7 Noble; his Coronet hath Pearls and Straw- 
berry Leaves interchangeably ſet around of equal 


Height. His Cloth of State may reach within a Yard 


of the Ground, which he muſt not wear in the Pre- 
ſence of the King or a Duke. His Marchionneſs hath 
her Train born by a Knight's Wife out of the Pre- 
ſence of her Superiors. No Viſcount is to waſh with 
a Marquis but at his Pleaſure, 

' An EARL is created by Patent; his Mantle hath 
three Doublings of Ermin; his Title is Right Honour- 
able; his Coronet hath Pearls rais'd upon Points, and 
Leaves low between. He may have a Cloth of State 
without Pendants, but only Fringe. His Counteſs may 
have her Train born by an #/quire's Wife out of the 
Preſence of her Superiors, elle by a Gentleman. 

AFVISCOUNMNT was firſt created in England in 
the 18th of Henry VI. in the Perſon of John Bean- 
mont. He is made by Patent; his Title is Right Ho- 
nourable; his Mantle hath two Doublings and a half 
of plain white Fur; his Coronet hath only Pearls ſet 
cloſe to the Chaplet, He may have a Cover of Eſſay 
held under his Cup when he drinks. His Y/iſcounteſs 
may have her Gown borne up by a Voman in Preſence 


of her Inferiors, but elſe by a Man, 
A BARON 


and OEC ON OMICS. 
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ABARON is made ſometimes by Mrit, but Baron. 


uſually by Patent ; his Title is Right Honourable ; he 


hath two Doutlings on his Mantle, and fix Pearls on 


his Coronet upon the Circle. He may have the Cover 
of his Cup held underneath while he drinks; and a 
Baroneſs may have her Gown borne up by a Man in 
the Preſence of a Viſcounteſß. 


BESIDES the common Titles here mention'd, Win Their High 
of thoſe Degrees have more illuſtrious Titles, as fol- Titles, 


low: 


A DUKE, Mt High Puiſſant and Noble Prince. 
A MARDUIS, Moſt Noble and Puiſſant Prince. 
An EAR , Moſt. Noble and Puiſſant Lord. 

A VISCOUN T, Moſt Noble, Potent and Honeurable. 
A BARON, 2 oft Noble and Right Honourable, 


Tat Title Lord is common to all theſe Degrees. 


We come now to the Lower Nobility, who are The Commun 
call'd the Commons of England, and conſiſt of three oF England. 


Degrees, Baronets, Knights, and Efquires. 

A BARONET is next in Honour to a Baron, 
and is the loweſt Degree of Honour that is hereditary ; 
they and their eldeſt Sons at full Age may claim 
Knighthood. He has Precedence of all Knights, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Garter, Bannerets, and thoſe who 


A Baronet, 


are Privy-Counſellors, They take place of each other 


according to the Date of their Patent. The Title is 
Sir, and their Wives are Ladies. 


A KNIG HT is, according to his Original; a Knight. 


Military Man, a Soldier, or Man of Mar; but now 
the Honour of Knighthogd is conferred for ſome Per- 
fonal Merit or Deſert, and therefore dies with the 
Perſon, and deſcends not to his Sons. There are 
many Orders of Knighthood, but in England the chief 
and moſt honourable is that of the Order of St. George, 
call'd Knights of the Garter ; next to which are the 
Knights Bannerets, of which there are now none in 
England. Knights of the Bath are next in Honour ; 
and then Knights Batchelors, which Degree is now 
given to Gown- Men, as Lawyers and Phyficiars ; and 
ſometimes to Arti/ts, as it was to that excellent Ma- 
thematician Sir Iſaac Newton. 


ES2UIRES make the next Degree of the be Eſquires. 


Nobility, fo call'd of the French Word Eſcuiers, Shield- 


Bearers, becauſe they were wont to bear before the 


Prince 
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The Gentry of 
England. 


Of POLITY, Se. 


Prince, &c. in War a Shield, Lance, or other Wea- 
pon, and therefore they are call'd in Latin Armigeri, 
i. e. Bearers of Arms. Of this Title are (1.) All the 
Eldeſi Sens of Viſcounts and Barons, alſo all their 
Younger Sons. (2.) All the Sons of Earls, Marquiſes, 
and Dukes ; and no more by the common Law. (3.) 
Eſquires of the King's Body, among the Officers at 


Court. (4.) Efquires created by the K:ng, by putting 


about their Neck a Collar of SS's, and giving them a 
Pair of Silver Spurs. (5.) Divers in ſuperior Office 
for King or State, as Serjeants of Royal Offices, Ju- 


flices of Peace, Mayors, Counſellors at Law, Batchel- 


lors of Divinity, Law or Phyfic, are all reputed 
Efquires, or of equal Degree, though none of them 
really are ſo. | | 
THE GENTRY of England are the loweſt De- 
free among the Lower Nobility : Theſe are the De- 
ſcendents of artient Families who have been always 


free, and never owed Obedience to any Man but their 


Prince, and who have always borne a Coat of Arms ; 
ſo that properly none are Gentlemen but ſuch as are 
born ſo: But in England the King being the Fountain 


of all Hancur, he can make a Gentleman by Charter, 


or by beſtowing on him ſome honourable Employment. 
Merchandie or Trade does not deſtroy Gentility. 


Of 


ny 
2.5. — 2 


Y D 1 
TIS — + = 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


URI PRUDE NOE is, according to Furiþradence 


its Etymology, the Knowledge of what is defined. 
FJuſi and Right; being derived of the two 4s Etymolegy. 
> Latin Words, Jus, Right; and Pruden- | 
SCORBDSS 7;7, Skill or Knowledge. It is therefore 
by ſome defined, The Art of Right and Wrong, Fu- 
ice and Injuſtice. By others, The Knowledge of the 
Laws, Rights, Cuſtoms, Statutes, &c. neceſſary for 
the doing of Juſtice. 5 | n | 
RIGHT (Jug) differs from Law (Lex,) (1.) As Right, how it 
it is a Genus or general Kind, Law a Species only. Her from 
(2.) Again, Right has Reſpect to the Nature of {2% ard 
Things, as well unwritten as written, but Law has Y 
reſpect only to the written Rules and Precepts of Right 
and Fuſtice, Right and Equity alſo differ. Right is 
the Whole of what is required, or may be claimed; 
Equity is that which abates ſo much of /r: Right, 
as Reaſon, Goodneſs, and circumſtantial Exigencies 
ſeem to demand. 6 | | 
Right is the Rule of Fuftice, which is the Virtue Fuftice, aul at. 
of giving to every one his Due. Fuſtice, as it is con- I. twofold, 
cerned in Commerce or Government, is reſpectively Commutative 
diſtinguiſhed into Commutative and Diftributive, and Diſtribu- 
Commutative Juſtice wholly regards the Prices and . 
Value of Things, and obſerves only the ſimple or 
arithmetical Proportion of Commutation. But Diſtri- 
butive Fuſtice, as exerciſed in Governing, is that which 
appoints Rewards and Puniſhments ; and regards the 
Proportion call'd Geometrical; that is, as the Heinouſ- 
neſs of one Crime is to the Heinouſneſs of any other, 
ſo is the Degree of Puniſhment aſſigned for the for- 
mer to that Negree thereof which is (or ſhould be) 
aſſigned for the latter. But where can we find this 
Proportion of Juſtice obſerved in our Eng1;h Diſpen- 
ſation, where the ſame Puniſhment is decreed for 
Theft and Murder, for Murder imply, or any how 
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Kinds of Law. 


The Law o 
Nature. 1 


The Law = 
Nations. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


compounded ? Acts, certainly, widely differing in the 
Degree of their criminal Nature ! 

LAM, as it conſiſts of the written Didtates of 
Right Reaſon, or the Rules and Precepts fit for the 
due Ordering and Government of human Saciety, is 
generally diſtinguiſhed into the following three gene- 
ral Kinds. (1.) The Law of Nature. (2 2.) T he Law 
of Nations; and (3.) The Civil (uſually called the 
Common) Law. Theſe are the grand Rules of Action, 
of which in their Order. 

True LAW of NATURE is that univerſal 
Principle implanted in the Original Conſtitution of all 
ſenſible Beings, whereby they are directed to perform 
all thoſe Acts which are agreeable to their reſpective 
particular Natures, and tend to their Well-being in 
general. This Principle is, in Mankind, call'd No- 
tural Reaſon ; but in Brutes and other Animal; it is 


called Natural Inſtinct. From hence reſult all Natu- 
ra! Aﬀfettions, and the Acts of Procreation, Education, 


Conſervation, and Defence of _—_ in ourſelves and our 
Young. By this Natura! Right, every Animal, how- 
ever deſpicable it may appear to us, has an equal Claim 
to live, and enjoy its Being unhurt, during the natural 
Period of its Life. And therefore it does not only 
ſhew an inconſiderate, cruel and ſavage Temper in Men, 
when they cauſeleſly put poor Creatures to Pain, 
AHiſery, or Death, or for the Sake of Diverſion or 
Curioſity ; but it is a manifeſt Breach and Violation of 
the Natural Laws of Right and Life, which thoſe An 


mals enjoy, and are to be preſerv'd and defended by, 


equally with their u man (or rather z#nhuman) Tormen- 
tors. 

Taz LAI of NATIONS is the Second great 
Rule of acting well and juſtly. This conſiſts in what- 
ſoever is done, cr approved and appointed to be done 
by the Witdom and Judgment of any Nation, Body of 

eopie, or Society, for the due Government and Con- 


ſervation thereot; and is always proportionate to the. 
Exigencies of human Neceſſities. 


For Experience, Uſe, aud Neceſſity find many things 
expecient to the Ha; pineſs of living in Society, be- 


yond what the mere Law of Nature preſcribes ; and 


therefore Proviſion mutt be made for adjuſting 2nd 
ſettling all ſuch Caſes and Points as they emerge, b) 
general Acts and Laws ſuitable to the Nature and Ge- 
nius of the Commorntealth or Society. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


general Behaviour and Manners of rational and ſocial 
Beings, is twofold, viz, (1.) Primary, and which re- 
ſults from pure Reaſon and Ratiocination, and is foun- 
ded .in every Nature of the human Species. Of 
this kind are all Acts of Religion and Piety towards 
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Tuis univerſal Law of Nations, as it reſpects the This Lax is 


{avofold, 
Primary. 


God our Creator; Patriotiſm, or Love and Zeal to 


promote the Welfare and Happineſs of our Country ; 
and all Acts of Obedience to Parents and Magiſtrates 
in Children and Subjects. (2.) Secondary; which a- 
riſes from U/e and Nece/ity, and is conſtituted hy the 


Secondary. 


common Conlient of Nations, for their mutual Sub- 


ſiſtence and Continuation, According to this, Na- 
tions at firſt were diſtinguiſhed; Dominion and Go- 
vernment founded; Mars decreed; Treaties made; 
and Laws of Contracts, Obligations, Servitude, Manu- 
miſſion, &c. were found neceſſary. By this Law, Lands 
and Countries are divided and bounded, Societies inſti- 
tuted, Vicinage of Divelling and Building together, by 
which Means we come to have Cities, Boroughs, and 
Villages. | | . 
THE CIVIL L AW (the Profeſſors of which are 


call'd Civilians) is the third general Rule of Fu/tice La 


and human Procedure. This is what every People or- 
dains and conſtitutes far itſelf, or which is peculiar and 
proper to every City; according to the 7u/{inian Defi- 
nition. So the Law uſed by the City and People of 
Rome was called the Roman Civil Lato; thus the Com- 
mon Law of England, and the peculiar Laws of Cities 
and Boroughs (which are call'd Municipal Laws) 
make the Body of the Engliſb Civil Law. 
Fo the foregoing Account of the three general 
Kinds of Law, it ſeems pretty natural to make the 
Compariſon hetween the Nature of Law and a Tree. 
In a common Tree we conſider the Roots, Trunk or 
Body, and the Limbs or Branches. So in the /egal 
Tree, the Root is the Law of Nature diffuſely ſpread 
thro' all the Soil of Animal Kind; the Trunk or Body 
is the Law of Nations, which immediately ſprings from 
the radical Law of Nature, and 1s but one and the 
fame to nearly all Mankind. The Limbs or Branchery 
of the legal Tree is the Civil Law vaſtly extended, di- 
verſified, and branched out into the Common Laws of 
every ſeparate Country, and the Municipal Laws of 
Cities and Corporations. 5 
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The Roman 
Civil Law. 


Sort H. for 7 
of it, 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


WuRE x the Civil Law is mention'd abſolutely, or 
without ſaying of what City or Country, lis uſual to 
underſtand thereby the Civil Lato of the Romans, 
which is ſo called by way of Excellency: A ſhort 
Account of the Original and progreflive Perfection of 
which may not be Hs e perhaps, and here 
fallows. * 4 10 

ABOUT A M. 3152. Lycurgus inſtituted excel- 


| lent Laws for the Lacedemonians or Spartans in Laco- 


nis; and afterwards, A. MH. 3460. Solon did the 
ſame at Athens; by which means Greece became 
famous for its Laws; and therefore the Romans, 
(remarkable for their Care of the Legiſſature) about 
A. U. Zoo. ſent three Legates to Athens, and other 
Cities of Greece, to tranicribe and bring home the 
beſt of their Laws, for their own Ute. After three 
Vears they return'd, and ſever other learned Men 
being appointed to join them (from their Number 
cald the Macau they were inveſted with Power 
to regulate the Buſineſs of new modelling the Laws. 
Whereupon they reduced and digeſted them into ten 
Fables, and then expoſed them to public View, with 


Liberty for any Perſons to make Exceptions. Upon 


The Roman 
By-Laws. 


The Laws of 


twelve Tables. 


the Approbation of the Citizens, a Degree paſs d for 
the Ratification of the new Laws. Some little time 
after the Decemviri (or ten Men) ſaw Occaſion to add 
two more Tables of Laws to the former 'ten; and 
from theſe twelve Tables, as the Source and Fountain 
of Right, iſſued all the Sueams of public and private 
Law and Equity, by which the Commonweelth was 
1 and governed. 

Tk Romans had alſo certain By-Laws, beſides 


te 7welve Tables; as (T.) The Plebiſcita, which were 


Laws made by the Commons, without the Authority 
of the Senate. (2.) The Senatuſconſülta, which were 
Ordinances made by the ſole Authority of the Senate. 
(3.) The Jus Honorarium, which conſiſted of the 
22 of the Prætors, or ſome chief Magiſtrate. 
And (4.) The Principalis Conſtitutio, or Principal 
Ordinance, which was enacted by the Prince or En- 
peror, at the time when the Government was in the 
Hands of a Single Perſon. 

Tre Laws of the iwelve Tables were divided into 
three Parts. (I.) The firſt related to the Concerns of 


Retigien. (2.) The ſecond Sort to the Right of the 
Publick, 
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Publick. (3.) And the laſt to the Right of private 
Perſons. : | 3 LN >| > 1 * 75 - 
TRESE Laws being eſtabliſh'd, Difputations. and 
Controverſies in the Courts became unavoidable, ſince 
the Interpretation of thoſe Laws, was to be founded on 
the Authority of the Learned. And this Body of 
Interpretation they eſpecially called the 7s Cipile, 
or Civil Law. Beſides, out of all theſe Laws tae 
Learned compoſed a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by 
which the Proceſſes in Courts were directed. Fheie 
2 term'd Actiones Legis, or Actions or Caſes at 
a. 5 | 


aroſe to ſuch an exorbitant Bulk, that in the J ime ee Roman 
of Juſtinian there were two thouſand diſtinEt Volumes La 7 me 
on this Subject. They being therefore. thus tedious, e 
and almoſt uſeleſs, he form'd a Deſign of reducing 
them to a more reaſonable Number and Quantity. 
Accordingly he ſet his Chancellor Tribonian about the 
Work, Auno Dom. 528, which was happily com- 
pleated in the compiling the four Volumes or Tomes 
of the Civil Law now extant, and which have fo 
much contributed to the Regulation of all the-States 
in Chriſtendom, Theſe are the Digeſt or Panderts, 
the Code, the Inſtitutes, and the Authentics or Novelle, 
of which a little in Order. | | 
, Tue DIGEST is the fir/t Volume of the Civil Y Digest or 
Law, and was thus named, becauſe its Author Pardeds. 
(Tribonian) hath put or digeſted all Things together, 
every Book and Title in its natural Place and Order. 
This Tome has allo, the Name Pandects, as being a 
Collection of all that was material in one hundred and + 
fifty thouſand Verſes of the Old Books of the Law. 
This Digeſt was compiled from the Works of twenty- 
ſeven venerable and eminent old Lawyers, who lived 
before and after Chriſt, even to the time of Maximinus. 
The Tome is divided into ſeven Parts, and they again 
into fifty Books. atk; 9 

TRR CODE makes the ſecond Volume of the g- ,;, ſuſti- 
Civil Law, Tt contains twelve Books; was compiled nian Cade. 
from the Anſwers and Determinations of fifty-ſix 
Emperors. and their Councils (many whereof were 
learned and ſkilful Lawyers) eſpecially from the Time 
of Adrian to Fuſtinian himſelf, It was intended to 
ſupply the Defects, and illuſtrate ſuch Matters as were 

"BD 6 | handled 


Tas, Roman Laws daily increaſing, they at length Redudtion of 
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handJed too briefly, obſeurely, or omitted in the 
Digeſt; and theref ire contains Things of more 
Benefit and Uſe to Mankind in general, tho? its St:le 
is not ſo pure, nor- its Method fo accurate as that of 
the Digeſt, which contains Matters of much more 
polite, ſubtle, and witty Argument. Beſides he 

The Theodo- Juſtinian Code, there is another call'd the Theodoſian 

fan Code. Code, from the Emperor Theodoſius, who cauſed it to 
be made; it is of good Uſe, for (as it is ſaid) there is 
no underſtanding the former without its Help. 

Of the Iaſi-. THE INSTITUTES, or Imperial Inſtitutions, 

_ make (according to ſome) the third Volume of the 
Civil Law. It is a Compendium of the Digeſt drawn 
into four Books, and each Book into a certain Num- 
ber of Titles; theſe were appointed by the Emperor 
to be compoſed on purpoſe for the Uſe of young Stu- 
dents, that io having the fir/? Elements of the whole 
Profeſſion in this fmall Volume, they might the 
ſooner gain a competent Knowledge of it, without 
being diſcouraged by the Largeneſs of the other 
Volumes. Theſe In/tizutes ought to make a Part 
of every Gentleman's (T had almoſt ſaid every Man 8) 
Study. 

The Authentics THE AUT HENTICS make the fourth and 
laſt Volume of the Civil Law. They are ſo called, 
as having the Authority of the Emperor Fuſlimian's 
own Mouth, being a Body of eto Conſtitutions ſet 
out by him after the Code. The Volume is divided 
into nine Collations (in the Latin Edition) and theſe 
again are ſubdivided into 168 Nyvell#, Novels, or 
new Cor ſtitutions, each of which conh ſts of ſeveral 
Chapters. 

The Civil THrtse four Volumes contain the Jus ſeriptum or 

Lau how re written Civil Law, which, where Cuſtom fails, is the 

ceixei by othe! grand Standard and Directory of all the States, King- 

Nations. doms, and Empires of Europe; yet is not receiv'd by 
any one Nation without ſome Addition or Alteration. 
For ſometimes the Feudal Law is mix'd with it; or 
general or particular Cuſiems; and often Ordinances 
and Statutes cut off a great Part of it. 

Tus, in Turkey the Fee Greek Code is only 
uſed. In Italy the Canon Law and Cu/toms exclude a 


good Part of it. In Venice Cuſtom has almoſt an abſolute 
Gover: ment. In the Milaneſe, the Feudal Law, 
and particular Cuſtoms bear ſway, In &. 1 and Szcily 

the 
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the Conſtitutions and Laws of the Lombards are ſaid to 
prevail. In Germany and Holland the Civil Law is 
eſteem'd to be the Municipal Law ; but yet many 
Parts of it are there grown obſolete, and others alter'd 


by Canon Law, or different Uſage. - In Friezland it is 


obſerv'd with more Strictneſs. But in the Northern 
Parts, the Jus Saxonicum, Lubicenſe, or Culmenſe, is 

prefer'd before it. In Sweden and Denmark it has 
icarce any Authority at all. In France only a Part is 
receiv'd, and that in ſome Places as a Cu/tomary Lato; 
and in thoſe Provinces neareſt Itah, the Municipal 


written Law. In Criminal Cauſes the Civil Law is 


more regarded in France, but the Manner of Trial 
is regulated by Ordinances and Edits. In Spain and 
Portugal the Civil Law is corrected by the Jus Regium, 
and Cuſtom, In Scotland the Statutes of the Sederunt, 
part of the Regia Maje/latis, and the Cuſtoms, con- 
troul the Civil Law; which elſe is the Common Law 
of this Country. And, laſtly, in England, beſides 
the Civil Law, we' have divers others; as the Canon 
Law, Common Law, Statute Law, By Laws, Foreſt 
Law,- and Marſhal Eno, of all which more by 
and + & 
- We can't conclude this Hiſtorical Actwunt of the 
Civil Law without taking Notice of the Feudal Law, 
or Fends, which is a Book of Cu/toms and Services, 
which Subjects or Vaſſals do to their Prince or Lord 
for the 'Lands, Tenures, or Fees, that they hold of 
him. The Grant of which is call'd the Feud, and 
he to whom it is granted the Feudatory. 

THIS Boot of FEUDS is now made the fourth 
Volume of the Civil Law, the Inſtitutes being 
teckon'd as an additional Part of the Digeſt, or firſt 


Volume. This Part' was not of much uſe in the old 


Emperors Time; ſome refer the Original thereof to 
Conſtantine the Great. The Collectors or Compilers 
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of this Volume were Obertus de Horto, and Giraldus 


Compagiſtus, Senators of Milan, who drew it partly 


from the Civil Law, and partly from the antient 


Cuſtoms of Milan, but without any good Form or 
Order. The Learned in this Part of the Civil Law 

are call'd Fendifts, 
Having thus diſpatch'd a conciſe Hi ;/tory of the 
Civil Law, I come now to ſay ſomething of the Sub- 
Jed? about which it is converſant, and that is threefold, 
| VIS, 


The Subject of 
the Civil 
Law. 


474 
Right of Per- 
fons, Things, 
and Actions. 


Diviſion of 
Per ſons. | 
Sex. 
Age. 
Infants. 
Adoleſcents. 
Mincrs. 
oath. 


Man hood. 


Seniors. 


Health. 
Compos Nentis. 
Sanus Corpore. 
Mente Captus. 
Invalid. 
Diſeaſed. 


Liberty. 
Liberi. 
Servi. 
Ingerui. 
Liberti. 
Relation. 


Power, 
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Dax. (I.) The Right of. Perſons. (a.) The Right of 
Things, And (3.) The Right of Actions. For all 
Kind of Right (which is the immediate Object of the 
Civil Law) reſpect one or other of theſe three Things, 
viz. Perſons, Things, or Actions. Of which a little 
in Order. N 14571 = 
Wirk regard to Perfons, the Law makes ſeveral 
Diviſions, as (2.) in reſpect of Sex, they are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Aen and Women, (2.) In regard of Age, 
they are ſaid to be /nfants.till the jeventh Lear; from 
thence. to twelve in Namen, and.. fourteen in Men, 
they are ca}l'd. Adoleſcents ;, and all under. theſe. Years 
are generally ſtiled Minors. Again, from thence to 
twenty-five, they are reckon'd Youths; from twenty- 
five to thirty-five they are ſaid. to be in a State of 
Mankeed. . After this they begin to be number'd 
among the Seniors or Elders, and at fixty are od Men, 
and Nomen. (3.) With reſpect to their State of 
Health, a Man is ſaid to be Compos Mentis, when be 
appears to have Underſtanging, and Fudgment; Sanus 
Corpore, ſound in Body, when all, the Members are 
ſound and whole; or elſe he is faid to be Mente 
captus, diſorder'd in Mind: An Invalid, when 
maimed or mancated in his Members; and diſeaſed, 
when labouring under any Sickneſs or Weaknels of 
Body, Sc. (4.) Again, with regard to Liberty, they 
are diſtributed into Liberi or Freemen, and Servi or 
Bond-Men, or Servants. The Free-Men were again 
of two Sorts, dix. Ingenui, ſuch as were born free; 
or Liberti, ſuch. as were made free by Manumiſſion. 
(5.) With reſpect to Relation, the Law confiders that 
of Huſband ang Wife, Parents and Children, Brother: 
and Siſters, with all other Degrees thereof, whether 
in a direct Line, by Blood, calld Conſanguinity; or 
by Metrimonial Alliance, call'd Minity. (6.) With 
regard to Poꝛber, Perfons are diftinguiſhed into Princes 
or Rulers, and Sabjects, Maſters and Servants ; with 
various other Diſcriminations on various Accounts 
nol to be here enumerated. | 
Now according to all theſe and other indifferent 
Capacities and Relations of Men, the Civil Law has 
made Proviſion that every Man in his proper Circum- 
ſtances. ſhall freely enjoy his Right, or every Thing 
that may be eſteem'd or adjudged to be due to his 
| Character, 
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Character, Station, or Quality of Life; and. this is 
call'd the Right of Perſons. 

THINGS are the next Object of Right ; the Divifin 7. 
Juſtinian Diviſion of Things is threefold. (1. ) Some Ting: 
Things are in our Patrimony or Inheritance, and ſome. 
are not (2.) Some are common, ſome public, ſome 
belong univer/ally to all, ſome to no Perſon, and ſome 
to particular Perſons, (3.) Some Things are ſaid to 
be corporeal, and others incorporeal. Of theſe a little 
in Order, according to the ſeveral I itles. 

. Things which are of or belonging to our Patrimony, Thoſe of Patri. 
are thoſe which we properly call our Goods, moveable mony. 
or immoveable ; the Subject of Commerce; and are 
ſaid to be of human Right, and which we have Liberty 
to uſe according to our Wills and Necz/ities. Thoſe 
Thing which are not appertaining to Patrimony, are 
Things ſacred, religious, and of divine Right. 

Things which by natural Right are common, or the Things common. 
common Property of all Men, are all ſuch as are equally 
uſeful and neceſſary to all Men; as the Air, the Sea, 
Sea-Shores, running Waters, &e. alſo Birds which fly 
in the open Air, Fiſbes in the main Ocean, &c. 

Things public are all ſuch whoſe Property appertains Things public. 
to a certain People, and their Uſes common to all. 

Under this Head therefore are Rivers and Ports in 
general; and therefore the Right of Fiſhing uſed to be 
free to all; as alſo the Uſe of the Banks is public 
as the Rivers themſelves, by the Law of Nations. 
However it might be in 7u//zn:an's Time, tis certain 
that now the Right of Rivers, Ports, and Fi/hing, is 
very much reſtrain'd: public or free Ves by par- 
ticular Furiſdiction. 


. Things are ſaid to be univerſal, and to belong to all 7 hings ant 


which are in Cities, as Theatres, Markets, Courts, verſal. 


public Walls, and all other Things proper to Cities, 5 1 


and ſubſer vient to the Uſes of private Perſons accord- 

ing to the Municipal Laws thereof. 

ö Things which are properly belonging to mo Man, Things per- 
are all ſuch as are not the Subject of Commerce, nor ftaining to none 
can be ſaid to be the Goods of any one, either in Re- 
gard of Neceſſity or Uſe. As, amopg natural Things, 

Wild Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Men; and all Things 

of divine Right, as Churches, ſacred Utenfits, reli- 

gious Services by divine Inſtitution, and all Sa- 


Things. 
Loſt, 
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Things of pri- 
vate Property. 


Acquired by 


Occupation, 


Acceſſion. 


Specification. 


Tradition. 
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 Zafth, Things which are the Property or the Goods 
of particular Men, are all. ſuch as are by private 
Patrimony, or which any particular Man may acquire 
the Poſſeſſion of, by any Invention or Commerce, 
agreeable to the Law of Nations. Now the Dominion 
or Poſſeſſion of things is obtain'd in four ſeveral 
Ways; as (1.) By Occupation, which is by appre- 
hending and taking thoſe Things which before did 
properly belong to none; as Fiſhing, Fowling, Hunt- 
ing, &c. by the Law of Nations. (2.) Aecęſſion, 
which is when any Thing in our own Poſſeſſion pro- 
duces an Increaſe, as of Animals by Birth, Vegetables 
by Plantation, and Rzches accruing by Trade and 
Induſtry. (3.) Specification, as tis call'd; which is 
the making or conſtituting a' net Species of Things 
from Materials before in my Property; as making 
Bricks of Clay, and Houſes of them; makmg Cloth 
of Flax and Wool, and Garments thereof, c. (4.) 
Tradition, by transferring or making over the Right 
and Property of Things from one Man gt another, 
as in Buying and Selling, by Donation or Gift, or any 


Other legal Way. | 


Things corpo- 


real. 


Incorporeal. 


Bur I cannot think this a very critical Enumera- 
tion of the ſeveral Ways of making an Acquiſition or 
Poſſeſſion of the Right and Property of Things. | 

THe third Diviſion of Things was into Corporeal. 
and [ncorporeal. | 

Corporeal Things are ſaid to be all ſuch as are fan- 
gible, or that may be touched, or that fall under the 
external Senſe ; as Raiment, Money, Land, Man, and 
all other Things moveable and immoveable. 

Incorporeal Things are ſuch as can neither be en 
nor touch*d, but are Objects only of Intellectual Per- 


ception; as Rights and Privileges, Services, Obligatian, 


and Uſes of Thmgs: Concerning all which Civilians 
difcourſe very largely under various Titles and Que- 


ſtions relating to each; and every Caſe of Things 


The Right of 
Attions. 
Action, what. 


Corporeal and Incorporeal is diſcuſs'd, explain'd, and 
ſtated according to the Tenor of Civil Right; and 
this is call'd the Right of Things. Ya of 
TE Right of Action; is the third Object of Civil 
Law. Action, as Civilians define it, is nothing but 
the Right of proceeding in Fudgment to obtain what ts 
due; that is, it is a Power or Faculty of acting in 


ſuch Ways, that a Perſon, in Courts of Judicature, 
| may 


* 
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may aſk or demand of the Fudge that which. ought to 
be given or reſtored to him: And this Form or Proceſs 


of obtaining, or defending one's Right at Law, is 
called the pleading a Cauje ; and the whole Affair is 


called an Action, Cauſe, Projecution, or Suit at Law 
indifferently. 


Actions receive a large Diviſion among Lawyers, 2 of 
102 7 


erſonal. 


the principal Kinds of which are theſe: (I.) Per/onal 
Actions; theſe are all ſuch whereby a Man claims 
Detts, or other Goods and Chattels, or Damages for 
them; or for Wrong done to his Perſon. (2.) Actions 
Real ; theſe are all ſuch as concern the Right of 
Things, as when the Plaintiff claims Title to Lands, 
Tenements, Rents, or Commons in Fee-Simple, Fee- 
Tail, or for Term of Life. (3.) Actions Civil; theſe 


are all ſuch as proceed from legitimate and civil 


Cauſes, as when a Man ſues for his Due by Covenant, 
Contract, &c. as Money lent, c. (4.) Mixed 
Action, viz. that which is partly per/onal, and partly 
real, or wherein the Right of Perſons and Things are 
both concerned; as when a Suit is given by Law to 
recover the Thing demanded, and Damages for the 
Wrong ſuſtain'd. (5.) Action Penal is ſuch an one as 
aims at ſome Penalty or Puniſhment in the Perſon 
ſued, either corporeal or pecuniary. (6.) Action 
Popular is that which is upon the Breach of ſome 
Penal Statute, which any Man that will may ſue for 
himſelf and the King. (7.) Action of a Writ is when 
the Defendant pleads ſome Matter, by which he ſhews 


the Plaintiff had no Cauſe to have the Writ which he | 
brought. (8.) Action upon the Caſe is a Writ brought Ujon the Caſe. 


againſt any one for an Offence done without Force, 
and by Law not ſpecially provided for. (9.) Action 
upon the Statute is an Action brought againit a Man 


upon an Offence againſt a Statute, whereby a Penalty 


is laid for ſo doing. (10.) Action Auncetral, that 
which we have by ſome Right deſcending from our 


Anceſtors. | 
THEY who would fee theſe Subjects treated of at 


Cially thoſe who have wrote upon the /mperid! Inſti- 


tutions ; as Antonius Perezius, and Cowe.”s Inſtitutes if 
the Laws of England. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſpecify 
the ſeveral Kinds of Laws now in Uſe in England, 
| | and 


Real. 


Civil. 


Mixed. 


| P nad 


Popular, 


Of a Writ, 


Upon the Sta- 


Fute. 


5 anceſtral. | 


Jeet OF the Laws 
large, may conſult the Works of Civilians, and eſpe- f England. 
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The Common 
Lam. 


Magna Chi rtos 


Of the Statute 
Law. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 
and the Methods of Proceeding in Courts of Judica- 
ture thereby. Theſe Laws are 


Taz CIVIL LA, of which we have ſpoken 
enough already. Uſe is made of this Law in all 


Ecclefiaftica! Courts, Courts of Admiralty, aud Court 


of tne Earl-Marſhal, Alſo this Law is made uſe of 
in Treaties with foreign Potentates. And, laſtly, 
both the Univerſities ſerve themſelves of the Civil 
Law; for, by their Privileges, no Student is to be 
ſued at Common Law, but in the YVice-Chancellor's 
Court, for Debts, Accounts, Injuries, &c. 

TREE COMMON LAY, this is a Compen- 
dium of the beſt and moſt antient Saxon Laws firſt 
made by Etbelbert, the firſt Chriſtian King of England. 
Theſe Laws King Alfred afterwards reduced into one 
Body, Codex, or Volume of Laws ; and being made 
to extend equally to the whole Nation, it was very 
properly call'd, in the Saxon Tongue, The People's 
Right, i. e. the Common Law: And this Codex was 
probably the ſame with the Dom-bec, or Dome-Book, 
whereby, in all ſubſequent Reigns of the Saxon Race, 
they adminiſter'd Juſtice and determin'd Cauſes. 
Theſe Laws were not ſo much obſery'd by Harold J. 
and Hardicanute, as being Ulſurpers of the Daniſh 
Race. Edward the Confeſſor, being of the Saxon 
Race, reſtored thoſe Laws, and out of all then extant 
made a Collection of the beſt, and order'd them to be 
oblerv*d, as Alfred had done before him. This Body 
of PFolc-Right or Common Law, was not ſo much 
alter'd by the Normans in Subſtance as in the Names of 
Things; for even William the Conqueror publiſhed 


them as the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor, confirm'd 


and proclaim'd them to be the Laws of England, and 
took an Oath to keep them inviolable. In the Reign 
of Henry I. the old written Laws were reviſed, and 
others added to them, which together made a Sum- 
mary of all the Rigyts and Privileges of the People 
of England, and was called the Magua Charta, or 
Great Charter of Engit/h Rights. I his was after- 
wards confirm'd by King John, and again confirm'd 
and augmented by Henry III. and other Kings after- 
him. Such is the Original, and from thence 1s de- 
rived the Body of the Common Law now in Uſe. | 
STATUTE LAY is that which conſiſts of Sta- 
tutes, As, and Ordinances of King and as +} : 
5 the 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


the Manner of making which has been already re- 
lated. This Law provides for all Caſes wherein the 


Common ' Law is ſilent: 
call'd the Eng 


lh Law, as being made at the 
and Requeſt of Exgliſb People. 
CANON LAW. The Canons of ma 


And this is moſt properly 
| 16- Deſire 


ny anelent Of the Canon 


General Councils, of many National and Provintial Laæu. 
Synods, beſides divers Decrees of the Biſhop of Rome, 
and the Judgments of antient Fathers, had been re- 
ceived by the Church of England, and incorporated 
into one Body of Common Law ; by which ſhe always 
proceeded in the Exerciſe of her Juriſdiction, ard 
doth ſtill by Virtue of the Statute 25 Hen. VIII. fo 
far as the ſaid Canons and Conſtitutions are not repug- 
nant to the Holy Scriptures, the King's Prerogative, 
or the Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of the Realm: 


But this has come under ſom 
Statute Law. | 5 
MARTIAL LAY; this 


e Regulations of late by 


depends upon the Oythe Martial 


King's Will and Pleaſure, or his Lieutenant's, in Law. 
time of actual War; for on account of ſudden 
Dangers, and caſual Emergencies of War, the King 
uſeth an abſolute Power, inaſmuch as his Word goes 
for a Law. This Sort of Law extends only to Soldiers 
and Mariners, hath Being only in time of War, and 
then and there only where the King's Army is on 


Foot. 


This Law alfo is ve 


Statute Law. | | 

FOREST L AI/; this conſiſts of Laws re- 
lating to Foreſts, which are peculiar and different from 
the Common Law. The Fore/t Laws are particularly 
expreſs d in the Charta de Foręſta, or Charter of the 
Foreſt, All Offences committed in Fvre/ts and the 
Parks of Noblemen are puniſhed with Severity ; and 


Deer-Stealing is now mad 
with Death. 


ry much regulated by 


e Felony, and puniſhable 


Of Erg Law. 


LAW of CUSTOM. In divers Parts of Eng- Of Cuſtom. 
land there are ſome peculiar Cuſtoms that have the 


Force of Common Law among the, People to whom 


they belong: As Burrough-Engliſh, a Cuſtom peculiar 3 
to England, whereby the younger Son, or, in want Es gliſb. 


thereof, the younger Brother. is to inherit, Alſo 
Gael ind is a Cuſtom peculiar to the People of Kent 
the Privileges of which are threeſold: (I.) The Mal 
Heirs ſhare all the Lands alike. (2.) The Heir at 


fifteen 


: Gael bond | 
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By- Laws. 


. The Manner 
of Procedure 
in Courts of 


Fudicature. 


Grand Inqueſt 
or Fury. 

Of Perfons 
indicte d. 


Outlawwry, 


evhat. 


Of Triak: at 
Axel. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


fifteen is at full Age to ſell or alienate. (3.) Tho” the 
Father be convicted of Treaſon, yet the Son enjoys 
the Inheritance: Hence the Proverb, The Father 10 
the Bough, and the Son to the Plough. Thele Pri- 
vileges they received by Grant from William the 
Congueror. 

Moreover by the King's Royal Charter, granted 
to divers Cities in England, the Magiſtrates have a 
Power to make ſuch Laws as may be beneficial for 
the Citizens, and not repugnant to the Laws of the 
Land ; and theſe are binding only to the Inhabitants 
of the Place, unleſs they are for general Good, or 
againſt a general Inconvenience, for then they bind 
Strangers allo. | | | 

THz Manner of Procedure in all Suits, Cauſes, 
or Trials of Common and Statute Law, is as fol- 
lows : | 

Tre Sheriff ſummons twenty-four Men, either 
Gentlemen or the better Sort, of YNeomen, choſen in- 
differently out of the County : Thele, at the Open- 
ing of every Quarter-Seffions, are ſworn to enquire 
into the Nature of the Facts contain'd in all the Bill. 
of Indittment preferred to the Court: If they find 
the Bill to be true, they write on it Billa vera, and 
the Perſon therein named is indicted; but if they do 
not find it true, they write on the Backſide Igno- 


ramus And this is call'd the Grand Inqueſt or Fury. 


THe Perſon indicted at the Quarter-Seſſions is 
ſought after, taken, and ſent to Priſon, if he can be 
found, that he may be convicted or cleared of the 
Matter of which he is indicted at the next Aſſizes 
held for that County, If the Sheriff cannot find 
him, Proceſs is made out againſt him to ſurrender 
himſelf Priſoner, or elſe to be outlaw'd. So he is 
call'd upon three ſeveral Seſſion - Days running to 
render himſelf up to the Law ; the fourth is call'd the 
Exigent, when, upon his Non-eppearance, he is out- 
law'd. And this Outlawry conſiſts in his being diveſted 


of the Benefit and Protection of the Laws of the 


Land, excluded from the Number of the King's 
Subjects, and the Confiſcation of all his Goods to the 
King. | . 

AT the enſuing Mixes the Perſons indicted are 
brought to their Arraignment in the Court at the Bat 


before the Judge: If no Man appear to proſecute the 
| indicted 
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indicted Perſon, be is 1 directly 5 ir wi 
ſecutors appear, they have 


hath impanell'd in Readiiiefs an Inqueſt of twelve 
Men, call'd the Petty Fury ; theſe are placed Near the 
Priſoner to hear and ati Hd the Charge, the Pleigings 
of the Lawyers on both, ſiges, and the Defence which 
the Priſoner can make: hey atfo «ſk what Queſtions 
they pleaſe of the Witneſſes; ; and wlen ll the Wit- 
neſſes are'examined, and the Pleidings are all over, 
one of the Judges briefly,” reca itulates all that has 
pats*d, putting. the Tury in mind of what has been 
alledg?d and defende#*%unt' either Side, and inf. rming 
them what Points are arcording to Law, and what 
not: After which the Jury are bid to retire. by them- 
ſel ves, an Officer bein 3 charotd with them! to ſee th Q 
they haye neither Meat, Drink, Fire, ner Candle, 
that they may foorer coneld le their Opintohs: M 159 
muſt be unanimous, When they are "agre 24 1b 

came back into Court, and e het e e 


(i. e. the firſt upon the Lift) may ſpeak for them, he 


declares, in few Words, the Opinion of all the Fury, 

they being all of one Mind, or elſe to be remanded 

back to their Confinement fl they can agree. Their 

Verdi in criminal Cauſes is guilty, or not guilty ; and 

in civil Actions the Form is finding the Bit for the 

Plaintiff or Defendant, 

WIEN a Perion is indicted and found gull y of a 
Capital Crime, the Fudge proceedeth to give ..entence 
according to 'ths Form, IK. Thou N. . haſt been 

Indicked of ſuch a Felony, &c. and therefore arraign 'd; 


thou haſt pleaded net guilly, ard gut thyielf upon. 


God and thy Country ; they have fund the 4 55 
thou haſt nothing to ſav for thyſelf; the IL. is, 
Thou ſhalt return to the Plate from lohence thott 7 1meſt ; 


ittiefs to atteſt ang de- 
clare the Matter againſt, the Priſonet. The She i, 


The Manner 
of fronouncing 
Sentences 


from thence thou ſhalt be carried to the Place of E al. 


tion, trere thou ſhalt be hanged by the Neck till thou. be 
dead, Then he. ſaith to the Sheriff Sheriff, ds Exe: 
cution. 5 

ALL Crimes in England that, are Capital, or touch 


the Life” of a Man, are of three Kinds, 2s, (1.] 


High - Treaſon, which comprehen'is all, Attemipts 
againſt the Security, Safety, and Peace of the Xiug, 
or any of the Royal Faniily;; as alſo againſt the*Govern- 
ment and Conſtitution ; allo Clipping, or Coining 

i | falſe 


Of Capital 
rimes 


Hig h- Treajon, 


482 


Petiy-Treaſon. 
Felony. 


The Punijh- 
ment of 
Traitor. 


For Petty 
Treaſon. 


Beheading for 
a Peer, 


The Puniſh- 
ment of a 
mute Per/on. 
Peine forte & 
dure. - 
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falſe Money, Counterfeiting the King's Privy Seal, 
&c. (2.) Petiy-Treaſon; this is when a Man kills his 
Maſter, a Wife her Huſband, a Secular his Prelate, 
to whom he owes Faith and Obedience. (3.) Felony; 
this comprehends Murder, Larceny, or Theft, Sodomy, 
Buggery, Rates, Firing Houſes, &c. 

Tu Puniſhment of High- Treaſon is by Law thus 
appointed: The Traitor ſhall be drawn on a Sledge to 
the Gallows, there hang'd by the Neck, preſently cut 
down alive, his Bowels inſtantly taken out of his 
Belly, and burnt before his Face; then his Head ſhall 
be cut off, his Body divided into four Parts, and the 
whole hung up or impaPd where the King ſhall com- 


mand. Beſides all this his Lands and Goods are ſor- 


feited, his Wife loſeth her Dowry, and his Children 


their Nobility, and all Right of Inheritance from him 


or any other Ancęſtor. | 

Fon Pet - Treaſan the Puniſhment is to be draws 
on a Sledge and hanged, for a Man; but for a Wo- 
man, to be drawn and burnt alive, tho' it be uſual to 


Jirangle them firſt at the Stake. All Felonies are 


puniſhed with Hanging only, as before ſaid, But the 
King has the Prerogative of ſhewing Mercy to Fel:n; 
in reprieving them from Death, either for Pardon, 
Tranſportation, Sc. 

Ir a Peer of the Realm commit High Treaſßhn, 
Petty-Treaſon, or Felony, altho* his Judgment be the 
ſame with that of common Perſois; yet the Kiog 
doth uſually extend ſo much Favour to ſuch, as to 
cauſe them only to be beheaded with an Ax on a 
Block lying on the Ground, and not, as in other 
Countries, by a Sword, kneeling or landing. 

IF a Criminal indicted of any capital Crime re- 
fuſeth to plead, or put himſelf upon a leg Triz!, 
then, as mute and contumacious, he is preſently to 
ſuffer the horrid Puniſhment call'd Peine forte & dure, 
or Preſſing to Death, by extending him on his Back, 
naked on a Floor, and laying on his Body Iron or 
Stone, as much or more than he can bear. The next 
Day he is to have three Morſels of Barley Bread with- 
out Drink ; and the third Day he is to have Water 
next the Priſon-Door (except Kunning Water) with- 
out Bread ; and this ſhall be his Diet till he die. 


But the Engliſb naturally abhorring Cruelty, generally 
8 charge 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


charge the Criminal with ſo much Weight at once, 
as Cauſes him to expire preſently, 

Tus much for the Laus of England, which are 
undoubted]y the beſt in the World for the Mercy and 
Equity, as well as the Juſtice of them; one thing 
only is to be wiſh'd, that the Benefit of them might 


be had with leſs Difficulty, and that the Marks of a 


corrupt Commonwealth were leſs vilible in their Bulk 
and Aultiplicity. 


Of 
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Hzzarney 


defined, 


Nlaron. 


N Salling. 


The 5 Lield or 
Efcutchern, 


Ye Field. 


Arms, chat. 


9  lours and e - and is ee alſo 
called Armory; and Perſons well ſkilld 
LF therein, Heralds or Armoriſts, This Art 
conſiſts of two great Parts, viz. BlaZon and Marſbal- 
ling. 

3 LA 20 is the Explication of Coat- Armour 
in ſuch apt and ſignificant Terms, that the Virtues 
and Merits of the firſt Bearers may thereby be known ; 
and this is done by expreſſing what the Colours, Fi. 
gures, Poſtures, Poſitions, &c. of Things borne in the 
Coat Armour do import; tor they are all of them Syn- 
holical Repreſentatians' or” Enſigus of the Virtues and 
| fp ot the bog 40 hom they were granted. 

MARSHALL 5 is the orderly Diſpoſi tion 
of ſeveral Coats, bel onging originally to divers Fami- 
lies, within one Shield or Eſculcbeon, t gether with 
all the Armori-1 Enſigns, Ornaments, and Decora- 
tions belonging thereto, in their proper Places with- 
out the Ejcutcheon, 

TE SHIELD or ESCUTCHEON, call'd 
by the Antients Scuzum, is the principal Thing where- 
on Figures, as Emblems, are now painted by all Na- 
tions. As to its Shape and Poſition, there being no 
eſtabliſh'd Rule concerning them, they are never 


mentioned in Blazing. 


Tae FIELD is the whole Se or Space 
within the bounding Lines of every Shietd or Ecut- 
cheon, and retains ſuch honourable Marks as antiently 
were acquired in the Field of Bartle, being oi the 
Tinctures and Metals received i in the Science of He- 
raldyy ; and are called = 

ARMS, which are all thoſe Figures and Charat- 
ters with which the Field of the EJcutcheon i is charg'd, * 

an 
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and are expreſſive of the Degree, Merit and Quality _ 

of the original Bearers. Thee are taken from all 

Parts of the Creation; as Angels, Men, Beaſts, Fowls, © 

Fiſhes, Inſects, Celeſtial Bodies, Trees, Herbs, and alt 

Artificial Subjects. Ihe ſeveral Parts, Poſtures, Po- 

ſitions, and Pinctures of which are alſo to be tegar d- 

ed, as being very ſianificant in Coat- Armory. „ 
TRE POINTS or Parts of an Eſcuitbeon are Te Points of 

nine, vis. (f.) Fhree on the upper Part, in an hori- 4, Efchtcheon. 

20ntal Direction; of which the middle Point is called, ._' 0 

the Chief; that on the right Corner; the, Dexter „ GOT 

and the other in the left Corner, the Srniſer Chref 

(2.) Three Pois, perpendicularlyituated in tbeymid- 

die Part of the Spie; of which the firſt is calls d. the 

Collar or Hondur Point; the fecopd, the Heart, 

Vis Point, as being exactly the middle Point of the 

Field; the third is called the. Vembril or Navel Point. 

(3-) Three, Points horizontally at Me Fotpm, the est nap? 

Shield; of which the middle pre, is called the Bq e Z= 

Point ; the o her two the Dexter ang Siniſer Baſe 

Boints. Now the Charges are of different Importance, 

as they are placed, differently in, thete, Points of the 

'Shiel4 ; and therefore their Situation, .as.to. the Points, 


ea) 2:2") 


ought to be carefully mention'd in blazoning a Coat 


— — 


'of Arms, uvleſs in a few. ſpecial Caſes .. 
,TINCTURES are next to be conſider'd in Ar- 
"mory ; they ire thoſe Armorial Colours with which the 
Enfigns and Charges of Coat-Armour are painted. ua, 
Thole uſed in Flgraldry are of, three Sorts, vix. (T.) Colrrrs, 
Metals, as Or, Goll; and Argent, Silver. (2.) Co- ard Furs. 
aur, as Aure, Gulcs, Sable, hert, Purpure, Tenng, 

and Sanguin. (34 Furs, the principal, of which are 
two, viz. Erming and Vair; beſides, which are ſeveral - F: 
others, as Emine &rminas, Erminites, Pean, Con- | 
'tre-Vain, Potent garry, & oc. Tue different 

_ Irs. Blazoning, theſe Colours are differently termed BY-2m of them 
ACcording cas the Bearers are Private; Gentlemen, No- Jos ren Ve- 
bles,. or Princes; tor they are called Tinttures. in the Le 9 es 
Arms of Gent/e;rien ; precious Stanes in thole of Noble 

men; and Planzts in thole of Emperors, Kings, and 

Sovereign Princes, The particular. Names of which, 

in each; Cafe, are ſeen in the following Table, 
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486 Of HERALDRY. 
A 4 Contain, N blechen | Sov. reigns. 
Colours. E I Frecious Stones. | Pjanets, 
Yellow. Or. *-+ Topaz. Sol '© 
Waite. Argent. Pearl. Luna d) 
| Black. Sable. | Diamond. Saturn h 
| Red. Gules. Ruby. Mars £ 
I Blue. Azure. Sapphire. T upiter Þ 
| Green. Vert. | Emerald, Venus © 
| Purpl-. | Purpure. . | Amethyſt. Mercury N 
Or :rge Colour. | Tenne. J:cinth. Dragon's Head g 
Murry. Sin2uin, Sardonyx. ¶ Dragon's Tail. 8 


How repre- 
ſented in 
Print. 


Metal and 
Cohur always 
s together. 


- or Strokes acroſs the Shield from Side to Side. 


HFatches croſſing each other. 


THe two laſt Tinctures, viz. Tenne and Sanguin, 
are counted Stainant, or Stains rather than Colours, 


and therefore are rarely or never uſed for the Fields of 


Coat Armcur, but with Abatements, to expreſs ſome 


' Diſgrace or Blemiſb in the Bearer, 


THrese Colours are repreſented on Copper-Plate 


"Prints by Points and Hatches variouſly poſited, as fol- 


lows. (1.) The Metal Or known by ſmall Prick; 
or Points over all the Field or Charge, (2.) The Me- 
tal Argent, by the natural Whiteneſs of the Paper, 
without any Strokes or Points. (3.) Azure, by Hatches 
4.) 
Gules, by Lines from Top to Bottom. (5.) Sante b 
(6.) Vert, by Hatches 
from Dexter Chief to Siniſter Baſe, (7.) Purpure, by 
Hatches from Sinifter Chief to Dexter Baſe. (8.) 
Tenne, by croſs Hatches from Kight to Left, and from 
Left io Right. (.) Sanguin, by Hatches from Right 


to Left, and others from Side to Side. 


IN the Compoſition of Arms, Metal and Colour al- 
ways go together, to repreſent them at the greater Di- 
ſtance. For Metal muſt never be placed upon Metal, 
nor Colour upon Colour, by the Rules of Heraldry. 
Thus if the Field be Azare, the immediate Charge 
muſt be either Metal or Fur. For Example, — 


The Field is Azure, Fretiy Argent, on a Feſs Gules, 


Ccat is accounted good that has not one of the 


three Leopards Faces Or. 


——- So that here is firſt 
Colour, (Azure) then Metal, (Argent) and then Co- 
four, (Gules) and again Metal, (Or.) In all Coats 
of Arms there muſt be two Tindtures at leaſt ; and no 
Metals. 

TI 


U 
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Tre Shreld thus covered with ſome or other of Of Charges. 
theſe Metals, Coours or Furs, there is then (rarely ö 
_ otherwiſe) ſome Charge laid upon it, which are of 
two Surts, vix. Proper and Common. Proper Charges 
are thoſe which more peculiarly belong to this Art, 
and theſe are call'd Ordinaries, of which there are 
nineteen in Number; of theſe nine are call! | 
 AONOURABLE ORDINARIES ; which The nine ho- 
are as follow. SE. + nourable Or- 
5. Part of the Shield un- 414715. 


I, The Cross | 
| | charged, elſe 3d Part. 
2. The Cuitr 3. Part, horizontally on 
„ the Top. W 
3. The PaLe Part, perpendicularly 


in the Middle. 
Part charged, from Dex. 
Chief to Sin. Baſe, 
Part, horizontally acroſs 
the Middle. | 
5. Part in the Middle, a 
little Shield. 


4. The BN Y 
5. The Fess 


6. The InzscuTCHEON 


Whoſe Content is 
Va un IS) 


7. The CyevRon | 5. Part, an Angle on the 
Dex. and Sin. Baſe. + 
8. The SaLTIER | 5. Part charged, like St. 
| | Andrew's Crols. | 

9. The Bax 5. Part, placed like a Fr. 


Tus ten leſs honourable Ordinaries are, (1.) The Ile ten 22 


Gyron, form'd ſingly by two Lines drawn from the honourable 
Sides to the Fes Point of the Shield; but they are ones. 
borne generally many together, as fix, eight, &c. (a.) 
The Orle; it conſiſts of a Border only, like that of 
an Eſcutcheon, the inner Part, or Area, being void. 
(83.) The Pile; it is broad at Top, like the Pale, and 
ends in a Point or Angle at Bottom. (4.) Quarter 
Dexter, and (5.) Quarter Siniſter ; they contain a 
fourth Part of the Field, at the right or left Side at 
Top, as the Name imports. (6.) Canton Dexter, and 
(7.) Canton Siniſter ; theſe differ in nothing from the 
Quarter, but in being leſs and peculiar to the Gentry, 
whereas, the Quarter is proper to Nobles only. (8.) 
The Flanch, (9.) The Plaſque, and (10.) The Voider; 
theſe three are Segments of Circles, from the Topto the 
Bottom of the Shield, on each Side one; for they are 
always borne by Pairs. The Flanch is biggeſt, the 


Flaſque next, and the Voider leaſt of all. 
OO 14 "=" © MRIE 


{:1 — * 
* * 
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FHs 2 honourable Charges are all of them of im- 
portant) and diſtinct Signiffratrion; as foll' Ms. (1.) 
The Cres fig: ities ict iani for.itthe Cauſe of Reli- 
gion, atWywas antienily: uie.ths Chrifians for Enhgns 
in;the-Ho!ly;Hars,. & e (25): The Chif denotes! the 
firſt, Brater was a Perſon in Authority, or Place of 
Command, When he receivedih's Coat by his Deſert. 


([ 30a he Pa imports him ſx I'd in Mining, and ſuch 
like profitable Aris. (4.) | he Bend ſhews him to 
ba ve been valiant in War, and one who mounted on 


Of the ethers 


at, : 


the Enemy's Walls. (F.) Ie Fes denotes him a 
worthy. General or Leader of an Army. (6.) The 
Ineſcutcheon ſnhews him to be oe who won his Ene- 


mv's:arms.' (7.) The Chevron ceclares him to have 


been the- Promoter and Jo pt his Family; and the 
Projecter and Finiſher bf ſome great Work; andthe 
Shelter, c. of his Family. (8.) The Salter implies 
he dehai ed ho ourably ai ſome Siege, and did Tome 
valiant Exploits again ſt the Pits and Scots. (9.). The 
Bar ſlleus him to | have bee fer\iceable in railing 
Battesies or Fe rtihcations, — the Detriment of the 
Enemuß and Security of his Prince's Army. 

Tk other leſs *honpurabJe Ordinaries have alſo 
their proper Sigi ificitiong Thus (1.) The Cyron is a 
Note of Unity ald Recondiliatibn. (2. ) The Orie ff es 


the firſt Rearer ſo valiant, as, to fight. til, bis Shield 


1 


Was bew threbgb. (3) Ph Pile thews Hm t6 have 


been excel t in For tiff | Ati 228 ang rich. in Buildings. 
C4.) Fhe Quarter an C7110) {how the firft Bearer to 
receive mn Augmentation from the King, for fome 


ieee 1 f 437 1 JR 
eminent Service dene; er that he won his Enemy” 


Shicl9..” 5.) The Farh' an"! Plaſgue both ſhew him 
to have been true and tiuſty tochis Prince in the Service 
be Was employed in by him. And (6.) The Voi- 


der is the proper Reward for a Woman for the like 
; F 11 


The Subdiviſcn f 


of O, dinaste.. 


f 


Services dure. 5 ; 
"Many of the principal? Ordinaries have 4 Sobdi- 
viſion ig to ſome le fler* Pais, which are the Diminu- 
tive of that Peromination, Thus the Bend hath de- 
riß ed frm it tte Bendler, containing half the Breadth 
of the Bend; the Garter 995 75 Breadth of the Bend- 
let; the Colt half the' Garter and the Ribband halt 
the Breadth of the Coſt. The Bend Siniſer hath the 
Scarp or Scarf half its Breadth; and a Baton or 
Trunxchan, a fourth Part of its Breadith. © The nd 
133 - E #4 4 at 
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bath its Filet 4 fourth Part of its Breadth. Phe Pale 

gives Derivation to the Pallet half its Breadth; and 

the Endorſe a fourth Part.“ The Chevron hath the 

Chevronel half its Breadth';''#nd the Couple Cloſe a 

fourth Part. From the Bur is derived the Cloſet half 

the Breadth; and the Barru! et a fourth Part. Vote, 

An Enkorſe, Couple Cloſe, and Barrulet, are not borne 

in Coat Armour ſinaly, buy * Ve always with their 

Principal; detween them 

Tue Lines u bich compose or bound theſe Charges Of the Form 
have divers remarkable Forms, which ate eſteemed as / the Lines 


alitionaP Notes of Diftinaon's and are as follow. 1 1 the 
71 1 % © ö . ;- Charges. 


Y. 2222 ak Polite edits ah the Charge 
2. leit the Pg "gs weng into the Fi 


4 8 Net or — — ge 
4. N ren 


8 Crehell or ah. 1 


1 * 


6. Rogiied or Ragulee — — 2 
Aa eee eee 
FEE © OE 31. $454 SN \ 1 151 $54 0 2: 1158 


5 1 tte — 


9. denn eee ' 


10 b e — — 


With Blattin; if the Duttines of the Chats bb plan Flow 10 be 
or trait, then the Charge is'- barely named, and n zamed. 
Mention. made of its' Lines; but if the Lined which 
couſtitute the Charge, be of any. of the foregoing 
Forms, they are always mentioned in Blaxoning; as, 

— He bears Azure, a Chief, Invected, —a Pale in 
grail'd, Heß indented,” j. e It 94d 

Tus Nell of the Eſcuicheon is generally divided: Of the Par. 

into two or more equal Paris by Lines varioufly pofis. ritim of the 

ted acroſs the ſame, which Partition muſt «bei firſt Field. 
mentioned in Blatoning, according to the' Place of thei 
2 which the ſaid Line or Lines poſleſs,” "Thus! 
if a Lihe perpendicular to the Horizon divide the 
Shield equaily, it is faid © be parted per Pale; if the 
Line be parallel to the Horizon, it is Fe pen Ig; 
if from Right to Left, We Is pines per Beud; and 0 
6 ny Wer," N ed D116 WW 
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Ir the Field be divided into feveral equal Parts al- 
terately, of Metal and Colour, or Fur, then it is ſaid 
to be Pally or Pale-ways, Bendy or Bend-ways, Barry, 
or Bar ways, &c. according as the parallel Lines were 
in a Poſition agreeable to that of the Pale, Bend, Bar, 
&c. Moreover, the Field is divided into ſeveral equal 
Parts by two of thoſe Ways at once, as by Parallel 
Lines from Top to Bottom, and Right to Left inter- 
chaugeably; and then it is blazon'd Pally- Bendy of 
ſix, eight, Sc. Pieces; and thus otherways you have 
Barruly- Bendy, Barry- Piley, &c. Alſo when Figures 
are placed in the Part or Duection aſſign'd to any of 
the Ordinaries, as the Pale, Bend, &c. they are then 
ſaid to he horne in Pale, Bend, &c. Thus much for 
Proper Charges. 

COMMON CHARGES are all thoſe Figures 
which (beſides the Proper Charges mentioned) are pain- 
ted in Coat- Armour, or within the Field of the Eſcut- 
cheon; they are taken from every Tribe of Beings, 
both Natural and Artificial, Concerning theſe a few 
Things muſt ſuffice here. | 

ANGELS, Cherubims, &c. of the heavenly In- 
habitants, or any Part of them, denote great Celerity 
in Bulineſs, and the Meſengers of Peace and happy 
News. 

ME N are honourable Enfigns in Coat-Armour, as 
(1.) Saints borne ſhew the firſt Bearer was ſome 
Biſhop, Abbot, &c. who built or ruled ſome Place de- 
dicated to ſuch a Saint. (2.) Heads ſhew him to have 
done Service againſt thoſe Pecple whole Heads are re- 
preſented, as the Saracens, Turks, Moors, &c. (3.) 
Hands or Arms ſignify Strength and Fortitude in the 
Bearer. (4 ) Eyes denote his excellent Judgment and 
Apprehenſion. (5.) Legs and Feet ſhew him to have 
been ſwift to purſue his Enemies, and are Emblems 
of Support and Aſſiſtance; as, (6.) The Heart is of 
Knowledge and Under/tanding. 

Or BEASTS, (1.) Thoſe of Prey are more ho- 
nourable than Beaſts of Chaſe. (2.) The Male is more 
honourzble than the Female. (3.) They which are 
gilt are leſs honourable than ſuch as are not. (4.) The 
Whole is nobler than any of the Parts, (5.) The na- 
tural or proper Colour of the Beaſt is better than any 
other. (6.) The free and regular Poſture than the ir- 


regular and conſtrained ; as chained, muzzled, yy the 
| | : Ke. 
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like. (7.) Of the Parts of Beaſts, the Heads are moſt 
honourable, and ſhew the firſt Bearer to have been the 
Head of an Army, and to have taken or deſtroyed ſome 
General of the Enemy. (8.) Next Beaſts of Prey are 
the Unicorn, Horſe, Bull, Ram, Goat, Hart, &c. all 
whoſe Heads are ſeverally more honourable one than 
the other, as they are named. (9.) Next the Head 
are the Legs, Paws, and then the Tail of Lions. (10.) 
No Monſters, as Griffins, Wiverns, &c. are fo ho- 
nourable as real and natural Creatures. (11) The 
Poſtures of Beaſts of Prey are of great Account in 
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Heraldry, and have particular Names, as Couchant, Iy- 


ing down; Paſſant, walking; Combatant, fighting; 
Rampant, rear'd on his right Legs to fight; Saliant, 
leaping at; Guardant, looking towards you; Regar- 
dant, looking back or behind him; Dormant, ſſeep- 
ing; Seiant, fitting with the Fore-feet ſtrait before 
them; Endorſed, two in a rampant Poſture with their 
Backs towards each other ; with many other Terms 
of leſs note : All which are ſignificant and emblema- 
tical. | | 
Or BIRDS borne in Arms, (1.) The Female is 
more honourable than the Male, except the Cock. 
(2.) Their native Colours are better than artificial. 


Birds. 


(3-) Birds of Prev, as Eagles, Falcons, &c. are moſt 


honourable. (4.) Birds of Prey and Flight are better 
Volant, or flying, than Cle. (5.) Poultry and all Va- 


ter Fowl are beſt Cliſe; alſo the Martlet: In other 


Things they agree with Beaſts. (6.) The Heads of 
Birds come next the Whole in Honour; then the Free 
or Talons of Birds of Prey; after them the Legs, the 
Wings; and laſt of all the Feathers, 

Or FISHES, (I.) The Dolphin is the principal, 
and is beſt in Heraldry when embowed. (2.) The moſt 
honourable Bearing of Viſb is Nayant, gr ſwimming 3 
the next Springing; and then Hauriant, or in an ex- 
act Poſture. (3.) The Parts of Fiſhes are ſeldom borne, 
except the Head and Shells. | 

INSECTS are very rarely borne in Parts. 
Among them the Art denotes Induſtry and a provident 


Fiſhes. 


Inſecti. 


Mind; the Bee, a laborious and beneficent Perſon, 


with generous Courage and Paſſion; the Serpent ſhews 
the firſt Bearer to have been a cloſe, ſubtile, and for- 
midable Perſon ; and ſo of others. 
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Anode the CELESTIAL BODILE&, (1. 
The Sun is the chief, and is an Emblem of Glory, 
Splendor, nd: innate Worth in the firſt Beater. (.) 
Tbe Hoon thews @,Dupoſinion 1 to do good by a Virtue 
or power depived.. om ſome more eminent Perſon, 
and is augmenicd.or abated accerding to the different 
Phates vt. the Men: For, (3,) The Creſcent, i. e. the 
Mo-n increaſiug, thews a younger. Family, who, in 
all Probab.l Ly,*May rife to greater. Glory. (4-}/ he 
Full Men. de Rated he Height of Glory in a Family: 

And, (5. ) T Decreſeent, gor war ing Moon, the 
Dec lepfan, of > ly. (bi) The Planets ſhew Power 
an Influence. at Perions in Higher Sphergs over | their 
Inferiors. (7;) The Stars are a Note of Eminency, 
and given tur ſome great Kyo ledge in the, Aris and 
Sciences (S.) \C buds thew Honour ang Eminenq, but 

withal Uncertainty. 

Or VE GETABLES, (a4. a Trees are pre» 
fer j betore others, and among them .the Qa# is the 
firſt in Eſteem. (2.) Of Flaruers, the Roſe is firſt, the 
727 next, then the Fleur-de- Lis, and jaſtiy the 
Lily. (3.) Plants cultivated ate better or more ho- 
nourable 48 thoſe which grow. 20%, (A.) Of:the 
Parts, the Branches are firſt in Armorial: Honour, the 
Fruit next, then the Leaues; after them the Stump. 
and Roots ; the laſt of all the Tzunks. Theſe all bear 
Part of the ſame Big nification, with the Fee to. wiſh 
the belong. 8 

Os Artificial Kings there are fo. n and ſuch 
Variety of ihis Sort of Bearing, that only large Trea- 
tiſes of Heralliy can be conſulted on this Head for 
Information, fince there are ſcarce any Parts or Ef- 


n 552 of, Arts and: Bezences, but what are made uſe of 


for Arms or Enſigus of Coat Armour: And therefore 
I ſhall only farther, obſerve, concerning all Common 
Charges, in general, that they are ſigaiſitative of ſuch 
Qualities and Virtues in the ſitſt Bearers, as are moſt 
peculiar and remarkable in themſelves in the vulgar 
Account, as is pretty plain from: the ew AY 


© above-mentioned. 


Of the Diftin- 
Aion of Houjes, 


To the Intent that Coat- 1 wight deſcend! to 
Poſterity with, Saicty, and free from Strife, Diſtindbi- 
ons were invented: And as in Britain there has been 


a threefold Difference. of Relation ohſeryed, vi. that 


of Chiefs, Conſanguinity, and Strangers, fo their Dif- 
ferences - 
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ferences of Armorial Bearings are of, three Kinds, 


VIS. : 
Tr CHIEFS or HE 108 of Pathiliezor « Charges s for 
Houſes bear two Sorts of Charges for their Difference 8 of 
or Diſtinction: (I.) A Label of three Points, or File families. 
of three Labels, which is ſometimes plain, and ſome- 
times charged. (2.) Borders; which are either plain, 
compound, indented, ingrailed, invected, quartered, 
chargd, c. 

Fo CONS ANG UINITY, or Kinſmen, the For the Firft 
Differences are according to the Branch of a F amily Family. 
from whom they origivally deſcended. * 


uf Firſt Son 1 (A Label with three "Points — = 


Seca Sen eee — & 


12 A Creſeen . 
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Now fince theſe are the Rufe of Diſtinction Err the ſecond 
for Perſons of the Firſt Houſe, thoſe of the Second Fumih. 
Houſe, which the Family of the lecond 13 will | 
have their Diſtinctions as new, : 


' [Eldeſt Son 8 


, 


I 


* Second Son = A Creſcent |: : 5 

Third Sen 1 3 A Mullet © 5 

* = Fourth Son i 17 I Martlet ; - Fupon it it. 
15 


beareth a us: — 


An Annulet * 0 We, 
LA Fleur- de-lis,) , fe 


\ 


| Fifth Son 
(Sixth Son # oF # 


1* like matiner the Sons, of the Third Houſe bear 
thofe Di ferences reſpectfully on a Mullet, the Fourth, 
Houſe on a Martlet, the Fifth | Houſe on an Aunulet; 
and the Sons of the Sixth Houſe bear them on a Fleur- 
* And tho“ there be Pine for eyery Sen, 


yet 
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yet there are none for Daughters, for they are all 
deemed equal in point of Honour. 

STRANGE RS bear for Differences Bends, 
Feſſes, Barrulets, Chevrons, Pales, Quarters, &c. and 
with theſe they bear their Arms lawfully and without 
Injury to any. i | 

War we have hitherto ſaid relates to bearing 
Arms in an honourable Way, or for Honour and 
Renown ; but there is another Kind of Bearing Coat- 
Armour, which tends to /e/ſer and abate the Honour 
8 Reputation of the Bearers; and theſe are therefore 
call'd 

ABATEMENTS of Honour, or Badges of 
Diſgrace, and are ſuch accidental Marks or Notes an- 
nex d to Coat-Armour which imply ſome ungentle- 
man-like, diſhonourable, or diſloyal Demeanor, Qua- 
lity, or Stain in the Bearer, -whereby the Dignity of 
the Coat-Armour is greatly abated ; and are what we 
vulgarly call a Blot in their Eſcutcheon. 

Or theſe Abatements Armoriſis reckon nine, which 
are evermore of ſome one of the Stainant Colours, 
viz. Tenne or Sanguin, and always uncharged. (1.) 
The firſt is a Delf (or Square Turf) placed in the 
Middle of the Field, elſe it is not a Blot: It is given 


to one that revoheth his Challenge, as if Dirt were 


thrown in his Face. (2.) An Ineſcutcheon reverſed in 
the Middle of the Held It is given to him that diſ- 
courteouſly intreats a Maid or Widow againſt her 
Will, and to him that flies from his Arms in War. 
(3.) A Point parted Dexter, i, e. when the uppe: 


Right Corner of the Shield is parted from the whole, 


is given to him who boaſteth too much of his martial 
Acts. (4.) A Point in Point, conſiſting of two 


arched Lines which bend towards the Baſe, and unite 


in the Honour Point : It is a Badge of Diſgrace given 
to a Coward. (5.) A Point Champaine ; it is formed 
of an arched Line cutting off the Baſe Part of the 
Shield, and is due to him who #illeth his Priſoner in 
cold Blood. (6.) A Plain Point ; it is by a Strait 
Line cutting off the Bottom of the Shield, as before 
and is due to him who flatters his Sovereign with Lies, 
&c. (7.) A Gere; it is form'd on the Side of the 
Shield by two arched Lines, one from the Siaiſſer 
Chief, the other from the Baſe Point, and unite in 
the Fe/s Point in an acute Angle; it is proper for a 
1 8 cowardly 
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cowardly and effeminate Man, (8.) A Guſſet; it is 
made by a Line drawn from the Siniſter Chief allant 


into .the.#7ed a little way, and then carried perpen- 
dicularly to the Bottom, It is given to one who loves 
Venus better than Mars, on the Right Side; and on 


the Left it is the Badge of a Devotee to Bacchus. 


(9.) The laſt and worſt of all is the whole Coat re- 
verſed, or turn d upſide down, and is proper to Traitors. 
This Coat muſt not be blazon'd in Tin&ures, Metals, 
or Furs, but in the common Names of Colours, as 
| Yellow, Red, Sc. not Or, Argent, Azure, &c. 

Nete, If any of the Deſcendents of the Perſon thus 
diſgraced ſhall approve himſelf a Man of Virtue and 
Honour, he ſhall have the Abatement taken away, and 

his Coat render'd honourable as formerly, _ 
 _MHARSHALLING is the ſecond Part of He- 
raldry, and conſiſts in an orderly ranging and beſtow- 
ing of Things, (I.) Vithin the Eſcutcheon ; as Coats 
of different Families marſhali*d on account of Deſcent, 
Marriage, Alliance, Adoption, Gifts of the Sovereign, 
&c. which is alſo call'd Quartering Coats of Arms. 
4 ) Without the Eſcutcheon ; theſe are by way of 

rnament, as the Helmet, the Mantle, Creſt, Sup- 
porters, Eſcrol, and Motto: Which marſhall'd all 
together compleat Coat- Armeur in the higheſt Degree, 
which is then call'd Atchievement. 

TRE 2ZUARTERING of Coat-Armour, 
then, is a proper Diſpoſition of the Coats of diſtin 
Families together within one Eſcutcheon: As on ac- 
count of Marriage, when the Coats of Man and 


Miſe are conjoin'd together Paleways, which is call'd - 


Impalling, Baron and Feme. Alſo after Iſſue received 
the Baron doth bear the Arms of the Feme (ſhe being 
an Inberitrix) in an Ineſcutebeon. Allo the Heir may 
bear his Muther*'s Coat quarter'd with his own. 
Again by Adoption an Augmentation of Honour and 
Arms is often acquired, which Arms the Adopted 
| marſhals with his own in his own Coat. Alſo by 
the Gift or Munificence of the Sovereign a Perſon 
often has his Coat augmented with new Enfigns of 
Honour. | | $5 

As to the exterior Ornaments of an Atchievement, 
they are (1.) The Helmet, which is an Head-piece 


or Armour tor the Head; which for Sever eigns, Nobles, 
Knights, and Gentlemen, are of as many different 


Faihions. 


IWherein it 
dat h c 222 


Of the Helmet. 
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Mantle. 


Creſt or Cag- 


nixance. 


Supporter or 
Cotiſes. 


Eero or 
Compartment. 


Motto. 


Of Hatch 
ments, or Fu- 
neral At- 
ehievements. 


Of HERALDRY. 
Faſhions. (2.) The Mantle, which was a military 
Habit uſed in antient Times by great Commanders in 
the Field to cover their Helmets withal, whence they 
came to be cut and ſlaſh” d after various Mariners, the 
Flutterings and Curlings of which by the Wind are 
repreſented by the jagged Scantlings of the Mantle 
about the Helmet in the Atchievement. (3.) The 
Creſt or Cognizance ; ths is placed on the moſt emi- 
nent Part of the Hehnet, and confiſts of a Crown, 
Mreath, Chapeau, or Cap of State, according to the 
Degree of the Bearer, ſurmounted of ſome honour- 
able Figure, which is gererally of the Animal ribe. 
(4.) Supporters or Cotiſes, which are thoſe Figures on 
the Sides of the Atchievement; which if they are 
Animals, and touch the E/cutcheon, they are call'd 
Supporters; if otherwiſe, they are call'd Cotifes. The 
Nobility only are permitted to have their Arms ſup- 
porte. {5.} The Efre! or Compartment, on which 
the Supporters ſtand, avd which contains (6.) The 
Motto or Device, wich is ſome Word or Sentence 
contrived by the Bearer, of ſome peculiar and im- 
portant Signification; as, Sola nobilitat Virtus, Virtue 

only enobles us; Honos Virtutis P- æmium, Honour 
Is the Reward of Virtue. 
Iv Fun ral Soleninities Coat- Armour is of very con- 
e fe Uſe; for by the Puneral Atchievement 'we 
know the Degree or Quality of the Perfon deceaſed, 


as whether he was a private Gentleman, Eſmire, 


Knight, ' Baronet, Nobleman, Prince, King, or Em- 
peror ; and whether he was a married Man, Batchelor, 
or Widrwer ; With the like of all Degrces of Women : 

And theie Atchievements are generally fix'd on the 
Front of the Houſe of the Deceaſed, and are there 
calld | 

HATCHM 2 N T'S; concerning which the fol- 

lowing Things are obſervable. (1.) When a Batchelor 
dies, his Arms may be depitted ingle or quartered, 
but never zmpaled ; and on the Hatchment he may 
bear a Creſt, but not on the Hearſe or Horſes; 'and 
the Ground without the Efcutcheon ſhall be all black. 
(2.) If a aid dies, her Arms mult be placed in a 
Lozenge or Rhomius, fingle or quarter'd, with the 


Ground all black; and the Hatchment ſhall have a 


Shell over it inſtead of a Creſt; hut on the Hearſe 


it ſhall be enſign'd with a Knot of Ribbands. 
(2.) When 


of HERALDRY... 


(3.) When a married Man dies, his Wife's Arms are 
impaled with his own, with the Ground black on his' 
Side of the Hatchment, and white on his Wife's Side, 
which thus diſtinguiſhes the Dead from the Living.” 
On the Hatchment he wears a Creſt, but not on the 
Hearſe or Horſes. (4.) When the Wife dies, the 
Arms are as before, with the Ground on her Side 
black, but on her Huſband's white: Inſtead of a 
Cre/t her Hatchment ſhall have a Shell over it, which. 
muſt alſo be omitted on the Hearſe: (5.) If a W/idower; 
dies, his Arms ſhall be impaled with thoſe of his 
Wife with a- Creſt, &c. and the Ground all black, 
But (6.) It it be a Mido that is dead, her Arms 
with her Huſband's are impaled within a Lozenge 
Shield, With a Shell over it inſtead of a Creſt, and the 
Ground all black. (7.) When the Deceaſed is the 
laſt of a Family, then, inſtead of- a Creſt or Shell, 
there ſhall be placed on the Hatchment a Deatb's 
Head, denoting that Death has conguer'd all. Note, 
By the Helmet and Coronet, &c, the Degree of the 
Deceaſed is known. Thoſe little Shields, which con- 
tain Death's Heads and other Funeral Devices placed 
on the Foreheads of Horſes that draw the Hearſes at 
pompous Funerals, are called Chaperonnes, Shapournets, 
or Chaperoons, . „ l 
Tus much for a Deſcription of Arms and Y. Rules of 
 Atchievements ; next follow the Rules of Blazon, Blaxon. 
which are carefully to be obſerved; v2. (I.) Firſt the 
Tinfture of the Field muſt be named; as, he bears 
Or, Argent, Azure, Gules, &c. (2.) Then the Lines 
wherewith it is divided, and alſo their Forms; as per 
Pale, Feſs, Bend, &c, invefted, ingrailed, indented, 
&c. (3.) Next the Charge muſt be named of dif- 
ferent Ihings, that which lieth next the Field, and 
neareſt the Center, firſt ; and then thoſe which are 
more remote. (4.) When Colour and Metal are 
placed ſeveral Times one upon another, the proper 
Names thereof muſt be mentioned but once ; as, he 
bears Or, on a Saltire Azure, nine Lozenges of the. 
Firſt, i. e. the firſt named Metal Or, which muſt. 
not be again repeated: For, (5.) A Repetition of 
Words is accounted a great Fault in Blazoning ; and 
all ſuperfluous Words muſt be carefully avoided, eſpe- 
3 of theſe, /, or, and, with, and ſuch like, 
the Repetition of which - inſufferable to the Ear of 
k an 
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An Example of 


lazor. 


HERERALDRY. 
an Armoriſt. (6.) A Propriety of Language, or pro- 
per Forms of Blazn muſt be heedtully obſerved ; for 


different Forms make the Arms ceaſe to be the ſame. 


(7.) Ibe mere campendious the Blazon is, the better, 
provided it be not myſterious. (8.) Theſe Rules and 
Cautions relate 10 the Arms on the Shield only, and 
not to the exterior Ornamenis of the Atchievements ; 
for they are no e//ential Parts of Arms, and therefore 


in blazoning them, Kepetitions, &c. are not deemed 


Faults. | 1 1 

I $HALL add one Example of blazoning Coat- 
Armour, and that ſhall be of the Arms of his preſent 
Majeſty KING GEORGE, as being that which the 
Reader may moſt eaſily come at, to obſerve with the 
Blazon, and contain a great Variety in ſeveral Coats 
marſhall'd together. 8 


ARMS. 


x QUARTERLY, in the firſt grand Quarter Mars, 
three Lions paſſant-guardant in Pale, So; the Im- 


perial Enfigns of England, impaled with the Royal 


Arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a Lion rampant 
within a double Treſſure flower'd and counterflower'd 


with Fleuts-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond Quarter is 
the Royal Arms of France, 0 0 three Fleurs- 


de- lis, Sol. The third, the Ezſign of Ireland, which 
is, Jupiter, an Harp, Sol, ſtringed Luna. And in 
the fourth is His Majęſiys own Coat, viz. Mars, two 
Lions paſſant guardant Sol, for Brunſiwick; impaled 
with Lunenturgh, which is, Sol, Semee of Hearts pro- 
per, a Lion rampant, Jupiter; having ancient Saxony, 
viz. Mars, an Horſe courrant, Luna, ente (or grafted) 
in Baſe; and in a Shield ſurtout, Mars, the Diadem 
or Crown of Charlemagne, The Whole, within a 
Garter, as Sovereign of that moſt Noble Order of 
Enighthocd. Its C 


„ 
, An Helmet full-fac'd: and grated, mantled with 


Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermine, and ſurmounted of 
an Imperial Crown, on the Top of which is a Lion 


paſſant-guardant, Sol, crown'd with a like Crown. 


SU P- 
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O the Dexter Side a Lion guardant, Sol, crown'd 
as. the Creſt ; on the Siniſter, an Unicorn, Luna; 
horn'd, main'd, and hoof'd, Sol; gorged with a 
Collar of Crofles Pattee, and Fleurs-de-lis, a Chain 
thereto, affix'd all Gold; both ſtanding on a Com- 

partment, from whence iſſue at the Right End a Roje 
party per Pale, Argent and Gules, ſtalk'd and leev'd, 

Vert, for, England; and on the Left a Thiſile proper 
for Scotland. 1 „ . : N 
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_ Dizvw Er mon Dor; that is, God and my 
Rigbt. In the Garter, Honi foit qui mal y penſe 3 
i. . Let him be aſhamed. who thinks ill thereof. 
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Tus much for the Art of Blazon ; and now a 
Word or two concerning the Profeſſors thereof, viz. 
Heralds, &c. ſhall conclude this Head. | 
IRE COLLEGE of HER ALDS is ſeated on Of the Collge 
St. Bennet's Hill, near Doctors Commons. They were of Heralds. 
made a College or Corporation by Charter of King 
Richard III. and afterwards had another Charter of 
Privileges granted to them by King Edward VI. in 
the third Year of his Reign, 1549. 
OF this Collegiate Society are, (I.) The Earl 
Marſhal of England, who is their Head ; of whom 
we have already ſpoken. (2.) Four Kings of Arms. 
4 3.) Eight Heralds; and ( 4. ) Four Purfſaivants at 
rms. | og 
THE KINGS of ARMS are, (I.) GARTER, Of the King: 
Principal King of Arms, inſtituted by Henry V. of Arms. 
1422. His Office is to attend the Knights of the 
Garter at their Solemnities, and to marſhal the Funeral 
Solemnities of the Higher Nobility ; to carry Garters 
to Kings and Princes beyond the Seas, Sc. ( 2.) 
CLARENCIEUX, ſo call'd from the Duke of 
Clarence, to whom it firſt belong'd. His Office is to 
marſhal and difpoſe of the Funerals of all the Lower 
Nobility and Gentry on the Sonth Side of the Trent, 
and is therefore ſometimes call'd Surrey or South-Roy, 
i. e. South King, (3. = ORR O, or North-Roy, is 
k 2 to 
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to do the like on all the North Side of the Trent. 
(4.) BATH, inſtituted by His Majeſty 1725, upon 
the Creation of the 28 Knights of the Bath, in the 
Perſon of Grey Longueville, Eſq; His Office is to 
attend thoſe Knights at their Creations, Inſtallations, 
&c. At the ſame Time he was alſo made Hanover 
Of the Heralls THE HERALDS arediſtinguiſh'd by the Names 
of Richmond, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Windſor, Somerſet, 
York, Hanover, and Brunſwick ; beſides one extra- 
ordinary, called Mowbray. They are all of equal 
Degree. Their Office is to wait at Court, attend 

ublic Solemnities, proclaim War and Peace, &c. 

Of the Purſui- PURSUIVANTS, or Marſhals, are four, vis. 
Vans. Rouge-Croſs, Rouge-Dragon, Portcullis, and Blue- 
|  Manile: Beſides theſe there are two extraordinary, 
call'd Blanch-Lion and Rouge-Roſe. They had their 
Names, tis thought, from ſuch Badges heretofore 
worn by them. The Service of theſe, the Heralds, 
and of the whole College, is uſed in marſhalling 
and ordering Coronations, In/tallations, Marriages, 
| Hening, Punerals, Feſtivals of Kings, Caval- 
7 cades, Shows, &c. and alſo to take Care of the Coat, 
-* hay and of the Genealogies of the Nobility, and 

ntry. | | X | 
Note, That as Garter is principal King of Arms in 
England, fo Lion is in Scotland, and Ulfter in Ireland. 


PHiLoLoG1co-MATHEMATICAL 


M. SAN EE 


HE Bulk of this Work conſiſting pure- Mazhematical 
ly of Philelogical Literature, it could Literature, 
not well be expected that Subjects of why here de- 
any other Sort, eſpecially Mathematical /cribed. 
ones, ſhould make any Part thercof; 
| | But fince at this Time no Parts of 
Learning are found more uſeful, or cultivated more 
univerſally, or afford greater Pleaſure in the Study 
thereof, than the Mathematical Arts and Diſciplines, 
I thought it would be no unacceptable Service, even K 
to the mere Philological Reader, to give ſome general 
Account of them in a de/criptive Manner only; and 
that may, in ſome Meaſure, be eſteemed of a Philo- 
logical Nature, and therefore comportant enough with 
my Deſign. | | 
MATHESIS, tho? it originally ſignifies Learn- Marbefs, 
ing in general, yet with us, in our own Tongue, it what. 
is appropriated to Mathematical Literature, and com- 
prehends in its Signification all the Vrts and Sciences 
which are converſant about Number, Magnitude, 
Meaſure, and Motion, &c. They are therefore called 
Mathematical, and thoſe who underſtand or profeſs 
them are called Mathematicians. 5 | 
MATHEMATICS, or the Mathematical Sci- The Diviſn of 
ences, have by many been divided into (1.) Pure Ma- Mathematical 
thematics, containing Arithmetic and Geometry, which t and 
treat only of Number and Magnitude, and their various Sciences. 
Habitudes and Relations abſtractealy conſidered from 
all kind of Matter. (2.) Mixed Mathematics, which 
are thoſe Branches of the Science which treat of the 
Properties of Quantity, either of Number or Magni- 
tude, applied to Matter; as Aſironomy, Geography, &c. 
(3.) Speculative Mathematics, which contemplates the 
A K k 3 h Proper- 
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Anot ber 
Diviſeon 
thereof. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Properties, Proportions, Relations, &c. of Bodies, which 
make the Theory. And, (4.) Practical Mathematics, 
which is the Application of the Theory to the practical 
Us of Life in all the ſeveral Sciences. Bhs 
Bur this is far from being a ſimple, juſt and logi- 
cal Diviſion of the Body of Mathematical Science; I 
ſhall therefore, with regard to the particular and dif- 
ferent Nature of the Parts, make another four-fold 


Diviſion thereof under the general Heads following: 


(..) Arithmetic, (2.) Geometry. (3.) Mixed Mathe- 


Of Arithme- 


tics 


1s Rules: 


The ſeveral 
Kinds t hercoſ. 


matics. And, (4.) Mechanics. Of all which, and 
their various Sub-diviſions, a little. : 


ARITHMETIC. 
ARITHMETIC is the Doctrine of Compu- 


tation in general, ar the Art of eſtimating Quantities 


of Number or Magnitude, and expreſſing them in 
Characters of a known and determinate Value or Sig- 
nificatiun : The fundamental Rules of doing which 
are (after learning the Value of the Characters, which 
is call'd Numeration) five, viz. (I.) Addition, by which 


pyarious and different Numbers of Things are collected 


into one Sun, which is call'd the Total or Amount of 
all. (2.) Subſtrafion, by which one Number or 
Quantity is taken from another in order to know the 
Remainder, Difference, or Exceſs of the Greater above 
the Leſſer. (3.) Mutiplication, by which one Num- 
ber, call'd the Multiplicand, is increaſed. or multiplied 
by another, call'd the Multiplier, lo many times as is 
expreſled thereby; the Reſult of which is call'd the 
Product. (4) Diviſion, by which one Number call'd 
the Diviſr, may be ſabſtracted from another, call'd 


the Dividend, ſo many times as it is contained there- 


in, which is expreſs'd by a third Number call'd the 


Quotient. (5.) Evolution, or the Extraction of Roots 


out of any Power, as the Square, the Cube, the Bi- 
quadrate, the Surfelid, &c. which are produced by 
multiplying any Number, call'd the Root, into itſelf 


4, 2, 3, 4, 5, Vc. times reſpectively, 


Tart Art of Computation conſiſts of the following 
Branches, viz. (I.) Numerical Arithmetic, or that 
which: performs by Numbers. (2.) Logarithmetical 
Arithmetic, ot that which computes by Logarithms or 
the Katio's of Numbers. (3.) Specious Arithmetic, or 
Mr e 1 Algebra, 


MISCELLANIE S. 


Algebra, which uſeth Symbols or Charc&ers inſtead of 
Numbers. And (4.) Fluxionary, which proceeds with 


the momentary Increments and Decrements of Quan- 


tity conſidered in a flowing State. 3 

| Numerical Computation makes uſe of nine Charac- 
ters, call'd Figures or Digits, to expreſs Numbers by, 
diz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and.the Cypher o; 
and it is of two Kinds, vis. (1.) Yulgar or Common 


Arithmetic, which exprefleth the Value of Money, 


Weights, Meaſures, and Fractional Parts in divers De- 
nominations, according to the Uſage of the Country. 
(2.) Decimal Arithmetic ; this expreſſeth the Value of 
divers inferior Diviſions or Parts of Money, Weight, 
Meaſure, Time, in tenth, hundreth, thouſandih, &c. 
Parts of the whole Number or Integer; that is, the In- 
leger is ſuppoſed to be divided into 10, 100, I000, 
Ioooo, c. egual Parts; then the inferior Denomi- 
nations or Parts of this Integer are expreſs'd in thoſe 
equal Parts, which, becauſe their Value decreaſeth in 
a tenfold Proportion in each Place to the Right-hand 
of the Integer, are call'd Decimal Parts or Numbers : 
For Inſtance, in Vulgar Arithmetic 121. 155. 8 f d. 
will be thus expreſſed in Decimals, 12,7854, which 
are to be work'd in all Reſpects like whole Numbers; 
which therefore renders Decimal Arithmetic compen- 
dious, eaſy, and every way preferable to the Fulgar. 
 LO.GARITHMS are Numbers in Arithmetical 
Progreſſion, which, ſet with others in a Geometrical. 
Progreſſion, do expreſs their Ratio's or Proportions to 
one another, as in the two following Series, VzZ. 


Thus nnn 0: 3. 3. Arith. Prog, 


Numbers, 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 04. Geom: Prog. 


Now the Ratio or Number by which the Members of 
the Geometrical Progreſſion are produced by a conſtant 
Multiplication therewith, is 2; thus 8 is produced by 


tore the Ratio of 8 to 1 (the firſt Term) is 3, of 16 
to 1 is 4, of 32 to 1 is 5, &c. All which Ratro's are 


expreſſed by the Numbers 3, 4, 5 in the Series above; 
for which Reaſon they are call'd their Logarithms, © | 
Now the peculiar and moſt uſeful Property of Loga- 
rithms is this, That for every Addition and Subſftra- ' 


fin of them, there correſponds a Multiplicatian and 
Diviſion of the Number to which they belong; thus 
n K K 4 by 
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by adding 2 and 4 you have 6, which is the Logarithm 
of 64, the Product of 4 times 16; and the contrary 
: fot: Diviſion Alo by dividing a Togariihn ybu ex- 

tract the Root of its Number; ſo 6. divided by 2 
quotes 3 the Lagarithm of 8, which is the'S9#are” Root 
cf 64; divide é by 3 it quotes. 2, the"Logarithh of 4, 
the Cube Noot of 64; and ſo "of others. «© Having 
therefore a Table or Canon of Logarithms for all large 
Numbers, the tedious Labour of Multiplication, Di- 
von, and Extraction of Roots is ſa ved by an eaſy Ad- 
Aition, Subſtraction, and Diviſion ot their Logarithms ; 
Of Agebra. which is the great Excellency of this Kind of Arxitb— 
metic, and which no Artiſt ought to be unacquainted 
with. 1 WA” x > 1 e 
ALGEBRA is called Specious Arithmetic, be- 
cauſe it is a peculiar Art or Method of managing a 
Calculus or Computation by Species or Symbols (which 
are generally Letters) inſtead of Figures, or the Digits 
"uſed in Common Arithmetic, The peculiar Artifice of 
this Invention is to afſume Quantities really unknown 
-as really known, and then to proceed with them accor- 
ding to the Rules till they are brought to an Equation 
or Equality with others given cr known at firſt. *Tis 
: uſual to repreſent non Quantities by the firſt Let- 
ters of the Alphabet, as a, 6, c, d, &c. and the un- 
known ones by the laſt, as x, y, , or by Yowels, as 
i, 0, u. Moreover, to avoid all unneceſſary Uſe or 
Repetition of Words, Agebraiſis have a Set of Cha- 
raters which ſignify how the ſeveral Quantities are 
affected in the Operation ; the chief whereof are the 
following. | 


| Algebriac Sigus, with their E xplanations, 


＋E More; as a+6, is 4 more 6. 

— Leſs; as a—b, is 4 leſs 5. 

* Multiplied ; 2s ax b, is 4 multiplied by 5. 
Divided; as a—6, is à divided by 5. 
= Equal to; as a=6, is à equal to b. | 
ET Is to; Jas thus, a:b;:c:d; that is, as à is to &, 
2 80 is; ſo is c to 4. | 

©” Involved; as Squared, Cubed, &c. 

uw Evolved; or the Root extracted. 


4 The Rog; as 17 a ö, is the Square Root of ab. 
| FLUXIONS 


MISCELLANIE'S. Fog 
FILUAIO Ns are the different Velocities or mo- Of Fluxions, 
ving Forces wherewith any Quantities, conſidered as 
Nuents, or in a flowing State, increaſe or decreaſe 
every Moment according to the Ratio or Proportion 
of thoſe Velocities. Quantities and their Huxions are 
here (as in Algebra) repreſented by Species or Letters; 
thoſe call'd Conſtant Quantities, by the firſt Letters 
a, b, c, d, &c. and the Fluents, or flowing ones, by 
the laſt, as v, #, y, x; and their Fuxions by the ſame 
with a Point over them thus, v, x, y, x. But fince 
the Ratio's of Velocities do themſelves, in many Caſes, 
keep perpetually altering (as in the Motion of a Fall- 
ing Body, &c. ) it will happen that theſe Fluxions them- 
ſelves muſt vary every Moment, and ſo produce 
Fan of Fluxions, or Second Fluxions, thus mark'd, 


5, x, 55 25 and the Fluxions of theſe are Third 


Fluxions, as b, *, y, ; and ſo on ad infinitum. 
Nov the Calculus of Fluxions conſiſts of two Methods, 
ir. The Direct Method, which finds the Huxions of 
Fluent Duantities propoſed ; and the Inverſe Method, 

whereby from the Huxions given we inveſtigate the 
Flowing Quantities. This Art is of modern Date, is 

the very Apex of human Learning, and the — 


of the immortal Sir Jſaac Newton. 


GEOMETRY. 


GE 0 METRY is that Part of Matheſis which Of Geometry. 
.contemplates the Narure, Properties, and various Af- 
 feftions of Quantities or Magnitude in general. Quan- 

tity is of various Sorts ; (Note, A Point is that which 

is ſuppoſed to have no Dimenſions.) (1.) A Line, A Line. 
which is generated by the Motion of a Point ; bee | 
therefore is of one Dimenſion only, vis. Length. (2.) 8 

A Superficies, which is generated by the Motion of a Superficies. 
Line, and ſo hath two Dimenſions, viz. Lengthiand © 
Breadth. (3.) A Solid, which is produced by the 7 Solid. 
Motion of a Superficies, and hath three Dimenſions, | 
viz. Length, Breadth, and Depth. 

EvERVY Quantity is meaſured by a Quantity of the Quantities 
fame Kind; as (1.) A Line is the Meaſure of a Line; how meafur d 
and-this is s Simpl — (2. ) A Superfities is mw 

ure 


Similar. 


Equal. 
Commenſura- 
b&. 


Geometry of 
#hree Kind, 
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ſured by a Swperficies of leſs Quantity, and this is call'd 
Sguare Meaſure. (3. A Solid meaſureth a Solid, and 
this is call'd Cubic Meaſure. TEM 


DUANTITIES are ſaid to be Similar, which 
are generated in the ſame Manner; thus all Right 


Lines and Circies, Squares and Spheres are ſimilar to 
each other. They are alſo ſaid to be equal, when they 


can be meaſured . exa&y by one common Meaſure. 


Laſtly, they are. ſaid to be commenfurable, when they 


can be exatty meatured by any finite common Meaſure : 


But ſuch as have no ſuch common Meaſure are ſaid to 
be incommenſurable to each other. 


As Lines are thoſe Simple Quantities of which all 
others do conſiſt, ſo according to the ſeveral Forms or 
Kinds of theſe, there muſt enſue a Variety of Geome- 
tric Science. Thus 1. Right. Lines produce plain Su— 
perſicies, and Sohds terminated by fuch ; all which 
make the Subject of Plain Geometry. (2. Circular 


Lines, which generate Spherical or. Globular Bodies; 


the Science of which makes Spherical Geometry. ( 3.) 


* - 


The Curves, and Super ficies terminated by them, 


Plain Geome- 


12 


Spherical Geo- 
metry. 


D 4rine of the 
Salbe. . 


which are produced from various Sedi ions of a Cone, 
make the Subject of the Conical Geometry. Of which 
in order. 5 | 
PLAINGEOMETRY, then, is that which 
contemplates and teaches the Nature and Properties of 
all Quantities or Bodies which are generated by a Re- 
Cilinear Motion; and gives Rules whereby to inveſti- 
gate and compute the Areas of all Superficies, and 
the Solidity of all ſuch Solids. Among the Superficies 
of Plain Geometry the chief are, the Sguare, the Pa- 


rallelggram, the Triangle, the Circle, the Rhombus, 


Rbomboidss, and all ſorts of Trapezia and Polygons. 
Among the Solids are reckon'd the Cube, the Paral- 
lelopipedon, the Cone, the Globe or Sphere, the Pyra- 
mid, Priſm, Cylinder, and all, Kinds of Fruſta and Po- 
libhedrons.. The Doctrine of theſe Figures and Bodies 
makes the Subject of Euclid's Elements of Geometry. 
SPHERIGAL GEO MET RY, or the Doctrine 
of the Sphere, is converſant about the Nature, Pro- 
perties, and Affections of the Circ/e5.of the Sphere, 
both great and /mall.. This conſiſts of three great 
Parts, viZ. (T.) The Doctrine of the Circles of the 
Sphere conſidered fingly, or as interſecting each other, 


and forming Spherical Triangles, which make the ob 
| | jec 
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ject of $ herical Trigonometry. (2.) Orthography, which Orihograply. 


is the Projection of the Sphere in Plano, by paral- 
lel Lines ; or a Delineation of all its Cireles as they 
are to an Eye at an infinite Diſtance; which in this 
Caſe are all Ellipſes. (3.) Stereography, a Projection © 
of the Sphere, or its Circles, as they would appear on 
the Plane of the Prejection to an Eye placed on the 
Surface of the Sphere ; and in this Caſe the Projection 
will all confiſt of Right Lines and Circles. | 
.CONICAL GEOMETRY, commonly call'd Conical Gar 
Conic Sections, or Conics, is the Doctrine of three netry. 
ſpecial Curves made by the Section of a Cone in three 
different Manners. As -(1.) The Ellipſis, which is An Ellipfs. 
produc'd by a Plane cutting off the Cone, thro* both 
Sides, but not parallel to the Baſe. This Figure is 
vulgarly call'd an Oval, or Oblong Circle; having 
two Diameters, the longeſt call'd the Tranſverſe, and 
the ſhorter the Conjugate Diameter. (2. ) The Para- Parabola. 
Bola, which is a Curve made by cutting the Cone by 


Stereegraphy. 


a Plane parallel to one of its Sides. And (3. The Hyperbola, - 


Hyperbola, which is produced by a Plane cutting the 
Cone in any Manner not parallel to the Side or Baſe, 
The Properties peculiar to each of theſe Curves are 
many, and make the moſt important Part of the 
| Aalen wen, 


MixeD MATHEMATICS, 


Tais conſiſts of thoſe Mathematical Diſciplines Of 1 


which require the united Aſſiſtance of Arithmetic and Mathematics. 


Geometry, being the Application of the Theories or 
Rules of each io the various Uſes and Purpoſes of Life: 
. he A fC h 
is the Art of Computing the nam. 
| Quantity of the Dimenſions of Bodies of al Kinds, — 
in the known Meaſures in common Uſe, as Inches, 
Feet, Yard, &c. Thus we find how many Rods, 
_ Yards, Feet and Inches the Length of any Line or 
Diſtance. is; then we compute how many Square 
Rods, Yards, &c. is contain'd; in the Area of any 
Super ficies, which is call'd the Superficial Content 
thereof. And, laſtly, we calculate the Number of 
Cubic. Feet, Inches, &c. contain'd in the Bulk of any 
Solid, Which is . de en, or Solid Content 


thereof: * 
' GAUGING 
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Gauging. 


Geoda/ia. 


Trigonometry, 


Plain. 


Spherical. 


Altimetry and 
Longimetry. 
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GAUGING is an Art whereby we find the Con- 


tent of the Capacity of any Yeſſel in Ale, Beer, or 
Hine Gallons, or of Corn in Corn Buſhels. In order 
to do this, the Solid Content is found in Cubic Inches 
by plain Menſuration; and then reduced to Gallons, 
by dividing by 282, the Cubic Inches in an Ale Gallon; 
or 231, for a Vine Gallon or 268 185, for a Corn 
Gallun; or 2150, 42 for Corn Buſbels; and this is 
done by various Methods and Inſiruments. | 
GEODASTA, or Surveying, is the Art of mea- 
ſuring Land; by firſt meaſuring the Sides of a Field 
by Gunter's Chain of four Rods, or 100 Links; and 
then taking the Angles with a Plain Table, Theodolite, 
&c. After wards the Field is plotted, or laid on 
Paper, from a Scale of equal: Parts; and then its 
Area is reduced to Triangles, Trapezia, &c. and the 
Superficial Content of each is found in Acres, Roods, 
and Rods, by allowing 160 Square Rods or Poles to 
an Acre, Statute Meaſure, 135 
TRIGONOMETRY;, this is the moſt uſeful 
Art which teaches the Doctrine of the Men/uration of 
Triangles, and is twofold ; viz. (I.) Plain, which is 
converſant about Plain or Rectilineal Triangles ; the 
Sides or Legs of theſe are conſider'd as the Radins's 
Sines, Tangents, or Secants of the Angles, and are 
meaſured in any Kind of egual Parts; the Angles 
themſelves are computed in Degrees, Minutes, and 
Seconds, the Meaſures proper to a Circle, of which 


they are ſeverally Parts. In any Plain Triangle, two 


Sides only, or on one Side and one Angle being known, 
is ſufficient to diſcover the other Sides and Angles. 
2.) Spherical; this treats of Spherical Triangle, the 
Sides of which are Parts of Circles, and ſo both them 
and their Angles are found in Degrees, Minutes, &c. 
by means of the Radius, Sine, and Tangent, as 
before. 8 1 | 

AIL MENT is the Art of Meaſuring the 
Heights of Object above the Earth by means of a 
Quadrant, and that either at one or two Stations; at 
one Station you ſorm a Right-angled Triangle, in 
which. the Baſe or Diſtance of the Object meaſured 
and known, and the Angle at the Baſe is meaſured 
likewife by the Quadrant, and therefore the Cathetus 


or Perpendicular ( which is the Height of the Object) 


is eafily found. 


f you cannot approach the Object, 
Fas 


MISS CELLANIEs. 


you take the Angle of its Height at two Stations, and 
meaſuring the Diſtance between them, you have an 
oblique. triangle, wherein are two Angles and a Side 
known, and from thence the other Parts, and con- 
ſequently the Height of the Object is: eaſily determin d. 


— 


The meaſuring of the Diſfance of Objects after the 


fame Manner is called Longimetr.y. 1 

NAVIGATION is the Art of Sailing, or con- 
dutting a Ship under Sail from one Place tp another, 
or to any appointed Port; this may be done ſeveral 
Ways. As. (1. ) By the Plain Chart, wherein the 
Meridians are all laid down as parallel Lines, which 
they are not, and therefore it is very erroneous, and 


Navigation. 


only uſeful in Coaft-Sailing. (2.) By. Mercators 


Chart; this is a great Improvement of the Plain 
Chart ; for tho the Meridians are here parallel Lines, 
ws the Degrees of Latitude being increaſed in Propor- 
ion as the Degrees of Longitude decreaſe, the true 
Eaſting or Weſting of a Ship is hereby, preſerved, 
which was deſtroyed in the other. (3.) By middle 
Latitude, which is half the Sum of the Latitudes de- 


parted from and arrived to; for this is the Analogy: 


As the Co- ſine of middle Latitude is to the Tangent 
of the Courſe, ſo is the Difference of Latitude to the 


Difference of Longitude; and this way comes very 


near the Truth, (4.) Oblique Sailing is that wherein 
the Parts to be calculated conſtitute an Ob{zque Triangle, 
which happens in many Caſes. (5.) Great Circle 


Sailing; this is when the Mariner directs the Courſe 


of the Ship upon the Arch of a great Circle of the 


Globe; the Rechoning, therefore, here is made accord- 
ing to the Rules of Spherical Trigonometry. In all 


other Methods but this the Ship is driven by the Wind 


on a Rhumh, or Line, which makes equal Angles 


with every Meridian, (6.) Globular Sailing, or by 


the Globular Chart ; the Property of which is, that 
the Parallels and Meridians are deſcribed thereon in 
the ſame Manner as they are on the Globe itſelf ; and 
conſequently this Method is not only very curious, 
but the moſt natural of all others; and is alſo: very 
G bs 885 e 446M 1G IS 

FORTIFICATTION is the Art of applying the 
Doctrine of Plain Trigomometry to the Calculation of 
the Lines, Sides, and Angles of a Fort of any Figure, 


Fortification. 


regular or irregular, in order to ſecure and defend the 


Places 
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Mefic. 


Aſtronomy. 


"MISCELL ANIES. 
Place ſo fortified againſt the Attacks of the Enemy i in 
the beit manner poſſible. 
GUNNERY, in part, conſt ſts of the Application 
of the Doctrine of Prajectiles, or caſting Bombs, that 
fo any diſtant Object, as a Caſtle, &c. may be thereby 
ſtruck with Certainty, to the intent it may be de- 


moliſh'd. For from the Nature of the Parabola, and 
the Doctrine of Plain Triangles, certain Rules are 


| deduced whereby the Degrees of Elevation of the 


Cannon, the Impetus or Force by which the Ball or 

Bomb is projected, the Amplitude or horizontal 
Range, the Height of the Random, the Time of the 
5 in the Air, Sc. are determined for that 


1 
"Ho e is the Art of making Harmony with the 
various Tunes or Notes of Sound combined in a proper 
Manner. All Scunds are raiſed by the Percuſſion of 
ſome Body, which vibrating in the Air cauſes various 
Notes or Tunes of the Sound, which are more Acute 


or Grave, as thoſe. Vibrations are quicker or flower, 


and they are reciprocally as the Lengths of Strings; 


and hence the Relation or. Proportion of Muſical 


Notes is determined thus if a Chord be ſtrain” d, 95 | 
frerted « or W 


, 1 


o | = An Oda or Ee. th, 
At the Di 4 5 A Fifth. | | 
viticns. © | 15 4 The Note | A Faarths. . «©. 
here ſpeci 4 "= | S ſounded i A greater Third. 
A leſſer Third. 


fied, wiz. ' | will be ]- 
| 0) 8h x | I A greater Sixth, 
+ A leſſer Sixth. 


If 117 of theſe Notes are. ſounded with the whole 
String, the Conſonance is agreeable and preſſing to 
the Ear; and they are therefore call'd Concords, but 
all others are Diſcords. And a proper Combination 
of theſe Notes, both Concords and Diſcords, makes 
* or Melody. 

TRONO MY i is that Science which, from the 
Corte Sections, and Trigonometry plain and ſpherical, 


ſupplies us with Rules for inveſtigating the Diameters 


and Diſtances of the Planets; the Figure of their 
Orbs ; the Laws of their Motions; their various 
Phaſes ; the Time of their Annual, Menſtrual, or 


Diuroz! 
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Diurnal Revolutions; the Eclipſes of the Sun and 
Moon, and the Occultation of the Planets and Stars; 
their Places, Latitude, and Longitude in the Ecliptic ; 
their. Declination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion and. 
Deſcenſion, and Aſcenſional Difference; Amplitude, 
Azimuth, and various other Affections of the Planets 
—_— | „ . 
S CIAGX APHY, or Dialling, is the Art of Sciography or 
making Dials of all Sorts, on all Kinds of Planes; ig * Dialling. 
Horizontal, Erea, or Reclining ; Direct or Declining.” 
The Hour-Lines, the Stile's Height above the Plane, 
the Sub/eile's Diſtance from the Meridian, arid Planes. 
Difference of Longitude, are all calculated by the Rules 
of Spherical Trigonometry ; and from thence are de- 
duced various Mechanital Methods of making Dials 
for ſuch as underſtand not the Theory... .. 0 
x OPTICS is a Science which treats of the Pro- Optics. 
perties of direct Yi//on, and is of two Kinds; vis. 
(I.) Catoptrics, which treats of Viſion by Ręflect ion Catoptries. 
of the Rays of Light from the Plane, Convex, or 
Concave Superficies of Mirrours or Looking-Glaſſes. 3 
(2. )] Dioptrics, which treats of Viſtion by Refrattion, Dioptrics, | 
or the Appearance of Objects thro? different Madium, | 
as Air, Water, Glaſs; and eſpecially thro' Lenſes of 
Glaſs, which are either Convex or Contave on one 
or both Sides generally ; and receive Rays of Light, 
which are either Parallel, Converging, or Diverging ; 
and accordingly enlarge or diminiſh the Images of 
Objects in the focal Point of the Lenſes ; which are 
uſed ſometimes ing, and ſometimes combined; as in | 
Compound or Double Microſcopes and Teleſcopes. © = 
PERSPECTIVE is that Part of the Mathe- Perſpetive. 
matics which gives Rules for delineating Objects on a 
plain Superficies after the ſame Manner as they would 
appear to our Sight, if ſeen thro* that Plane, it being 
ſuppoſed a tranſparent one. In the Repreſentation of 
Solid Bodies, Buildings, &c. there are three Parts 
obſervable. (1.) {chnography, which ſhews, the Plan, 
Plat-form, or Ground-Wark of the Building. (2.) 
Orthography, which exhibits the Front upright, or 7 
Parts in direct View. (3.) Scenography, which is the 
perſpective View of the whole Building, Fronts, Sides, 
the Height and all. | < 
ARCHITECTURE is to be reckoned among Archite&ure. 
the Arts Mathematical, foraſmuch as Geometry is 
: neceſlary 
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neceſſary for forming the ſeveral Parts and Members 
in a Piece of Building, and conſtructing the whole 
with Beauty and Harmony. Arithmetic alſo furniſhes 
the Means of calculating the Proportions and Dimen- 


| tions of every Part, Thus, having divided the Dia- 


Of Mechanics. | 
Motion and moving Forces, or Powers ; declaring their 


meter of a Column or Pillar into fixty equal Parts 
(call'd a Module) the ſeveral Members of the Pedeſtal 
and Baſe of the Pillar, and of the Capital, the Archi- 
traue, Freeze, and Cornice of the Entablature above, 
are all determined in thoſe equal Parts of the Module, 
according to the various Proportions uſed in the 
05 ſean, Doric, Tonic, e and W 
rders. 


1 MECHANICS. 3 
MECHA NICS is the S. ie 4 5. 


eds as applied to Engines, and demonſtrating the 


The Center of 
Magnitude, 


Motion, 
and Gravity. 


Of the Power 
and Momentum 


of Motion. 


Of the Mecha- 
nical Power,. 
The Lever. 


Laws by which all. Motion is perform'd by Simple or 


Compound Machines. 
Ix Bodies, as the Subject of Motion, we conſider. 


three Sorts of Centers, viz. (1.) The Center of Mag- 


nitude, which is that Point in Bodies, equally diſtant 
(as much as poſlible) from their Extremittes. (2.) The 
Center of Motion, which is that Point in Bodies about 
which they my move or reſt. (3.) The Center of 
Gravity | is that Point in a Body on which it will rett, 
or on all Sides of which the Parts of that Body equi- 
ponderate each other, in any Situation whaſoever. | 
TrarT by which a Body may be ſuſtained or 
moved, is called a Power or moving Force. The 


Quantity of a Power is determin'd by the Ruantity of 


Gravity of the Body on which it acts, ſuſtiining it in 
Equilibrio, or. railing it. The Quantity of Motion of 
a Body is the Sum of the Motion of all its Parts. 
The. tom thi or Force ot à Body is compounded of 
the ſidgle Forces of Gravity, and the Celerity or Swift- 
"ſs of its Motion. 

Tre Mechanical Piers or Machines are either 
Simple or Compound, Simple Machines are the ſollow- 
ing, viz. (1.) The Lever, which is a ſtrait Piece or 
Bar of Wood or Tron, moveable on a fix'd Point or 
Center, called the Fulcrum or Prop ; at one End of 


the Lever the Faber! is affixed, and the Melgebr to the 


Other 


& 
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other moſt generally. (2.) The Balance is a Lever 
ſuſpended in the middle Point; at the Ends of which 
hang a Pair of Scales, for eſtimating the Weight of 
Bodies by fome known and ſtandard Weight. (3.) 
The Axis in Peritrachio, or Wheel and Axis, which 
is a Machine invented for the eaſy lifting or raiſing a 
Weight to a greater Height than can be done by the 
Lever; as in the Crane, &c. (4.) The Pulley, which 
is a Machine conſiſting of a Wheel, moveable about 
an Axis fix'd in a Block; when ſeveral are combined 
in one Block, they are called a Tackle of Pu'leys : and 
are uſed where the Wheel and Axis can't be con- 
veniently applied. (5.) The /Peaze is an Inſtrument 
much better known in its Effect than in its Power, 
(6.) The Screw, whoſe Power and Uſe is well known, 
eſpecially in Point of Preſſure. (7.) The Incliued 
Plaue; by this Machine Bodies are ried with % 
Pmoer | in an obhligue, than they could be in a perpen- 
dicular Direction. 

TE General Principle, or Canon, by which the 
Force or Power of e:ch of thoſe Machines is efti- 
mated, is this, As the Diſtance of the Height is to the 
Diſtance of the Power from the (enter of Motion, jo 
is the Power to the eight it will equiponderate. Other- 
wiſe thus; The Spaces paſſed thro by the Power and 
Meigbt are reciprocally proportional to their Forces. 

Compound Machines are ſuch as conſiſt oſ two or 
more of the ſimple ones combined together, and whoſe 
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The Balance. 


Axis in Peri- 
trochto. 


The Pulley. 


The N. age. 


The Screrv, 


The Iiclined 


Plane. 


The general 
Principle of ' 
all Mechanic 
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Compound 


Machines. 


Forces are united to produce an Effect; as Clocks, 


Watches, Orreries, moſt Sorts of Mater-EE ngines, 
with an infinite Variety of ors 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Account given of the Quakers, and their 
Jy Tenets, in Page 35. of this Book, being not 
ſatisfactory to the People of that Denomination, 
they have defired me to inſert here another, which 
_ themſelves have dictated, and they think better ex- 
Wy their Character and Principles than the former. 

readily comply with their Requeſt, as in itſelf very 
reaſonable, and which will clear me of the Charge of 
Mijrepreſentation, which, when real and deſigned, is 
the fouleſt Imputation any Writer can be affected with, 
and which I am very conſcious I have not any where 


juſtly deſerved. | . 


« DUAKERS, ſo called at firſt from ſome of 
©. them 9guating or trembling in their religious Meet- 
« ings. They difown not the Name 2uaker, when 
« uſed by others as a Mark of Diſtinction only, and 
« not in Deriſion. Their Tenets, or religious Prin- 
6 ciples, are largely ſet forth and vindicated in an 
„ Apology firſt publiſhed in 1675 by Robert Barclay, 
ce which has been often fince printed without any 
« Alteration ; to which I ſhall refer the Reader for 
ce their noted Doctrine of the Light within, and 
6 their Diſuſe of all external Ceremonies and Services 
in the Worſhip of God but Preaching and Pray- 
4 ing; and even the two Sacraments, BAPT ISM 
« and the EUCHARIST. Their other Modes are too 
« well known to need Deſcription. They firſt ap- 
« peared about the Year 1650.“ 1 
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Batements of Honour 
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Abbreviations 737 
- Abſolute Affection 191 
Abftratiom _ 177 
Abſorbents 430 
Accent 108 
Acheron 77 
Acreflic 212 
Actæon 92 
Action 184 
— Human 9 
— —— Kinds of 477 
" —- Poetic 209 
Adenography 372 
Aajunct 192 
Aajectide 110 
Admiral, Lord High 459 
Admiralty Court 461 
Adwerbs 118 
Adultery 16 
LEra's 281 

= ſeveral 282 
Aerography 331 
Aerobgy 331 
LEnigma 140 
fEolus, his Fable 200 
Etiology I42 
vum 272 
A ability 18 
Africa, Continent of 241 
Iſlands of 2861 

Ages, Heathen, Moralized 86 
Agglutinants 430 
Air, States of 426 
Alborak 57 

. Alchemy 406 
Alcoran 62 


Allegory > 
Alexander the Great 299 
Alexipharmics  -<3©O 
Algebra 504 
Altimetry 508 
Ama lgamation 412 
Amazons, Country of 259 
Ambroſia 8x 
America, Continent of 242 
— {nds of 261 
——— diſcovered 291 
peopled ib. 
Americus Veſputius 291 
Amity 19 
* Amphion of 
Amphiſcit 238 
Amphitrite 
Amplification 142 
Anabaptiſts 34. 
Anacæ noſis 143 
Anacephalzofrs 136 
Analogy 109 
„„ - © 212 
Anadiplefis 140 
 Analeptics 430 
Analytic Method 174 
Anaphora | 140 
Anaſtrophe „ 
Anatomy 395 & ſeq. 
Anemography 332 
Angels 180 
Angiology 384 
Animals 202 a0 
Animal Kingdom 408 
Anomalous Plants 350 
Antanaclaſis 140 
Antanomaſy 13G 
Antimeria 146 
Antimetabole 142 
Antiphraſis 139 
LI 2 Ant ipades 


et 
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Ant ipoder 238 
Antiſtrophe 203 
Antithefis I 44 
Anteect 237 
Apetalus Plants 348 
Asp hæreſis 1 
. | 355 
Apocope 144 
Apollo 69 


— his Fable explain'd 87 


Abporia 143 
Apoſiopeſis . 
As iſtles 28 
A. rep he 143 
4 harition of Spirits 181 
Ar 'T Via ö 255 
Architefure 511 
Arcadius s. os 
Archontes 294 
Argumentation 166 
Arguments, Artificial 127 
Inartificial ib. 
Arms ; 448 
Ariſteus 75 
Ariſtocracy 452 
Arithmetic 5O2 
Arteriohgy 386 
Articulation 361 
Afia, Continent of 240 
—— [{lands of. 261 
* Aſperifeliate Plants 349 
Aſlſizes 480 
Arian Monarchy 292 
Alteriſm 140 
Aftrea 7 
Aftringents 430 
Alrigrapty 330 
Ag nd. ton 145 
A! heiſts 6 
Athens, State or 294. 
Atlas 94 
Aim ſphere 331 
Attraction 318 
Aſtronomy 510 
Awernus 77 
Aurora 71 
means the Dawn 90 
Bore.lis 333 


Axis 


Axioms of BY Diagnoſtics of 
Diſeaſes 422 


234 
2 


Ay hnian Idolatry 66 
Babylonian Monarchy 


293 
Bacchus 70 
the ſame as Nimrcd © 
88 
Bacciferous Plants 349 
Trees 351 
Balance of Nature 4175 
Baldwin 305 
Balſams 399 
Barbary 254 
Bark or Rhind 353 
Baron 465 
Baronet . 
Being or Entity 176 
— Kinds of 178 
Beings, Claſſes of 2 
Bel or Baal 66 
Belgium, or the Netherlands 
308 
Belides 80 
Bene ficence 18 
Benevolence | ib. 
Bildulgerid 255 
1275 5 1 28 
e ti 208, 2 
Bladder , 382 
Blazon 48 4 
Rules of 497 
Examples of 48 
any 179 
Bolus's 402 
Bonity 194 
Bolany 341 & icg. 
Br ain 3 7 » 1, 
Brazil 52 59 
Breaſts 378 
Bucolics 200 
Bulyous Root 352 


Calcination 
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| C borography 230 
8 Cbriſi, Account of 26 
Chriſtendom 28 
Alcination 409 Chriſtianity 28, & ſeq. 
Caliphs 310 Chronology 264 & ſeq. 
Canada 288 Church, Chriſtian 28 
Capillary Plants 347 — Greek 29 
Capillated Plants 3438 - Roman _- - ft 
Cardiacs 4.30 of England 33 
Carminatives . Ciree 93 
Caſes of Nouns Hr Cay. | 446 
Cafſander” goo C /arification 409 
Gatachrefes 139 Clemency | 18 
Calf fm, 403 Climates 236 
Cataſi afis 206 Clouds 333 
C -ataſt: ohe " ib. Clymax 141 
Cathartics 431 Cohobation 412 
Catopbrics 511 Coceytus 78 
Cauſes 190 Cola 324 
Cautery 400 Codes 471 
Centaurs 79 Collyriums | 403 
- their F. able explain'd Colour 321 
94 Columbus, Chriſtopher 291 
Cento 214 Comedy © 206 
Cephalics 430 Cometography | - 330 
Cerates 400 Comity 18 
Cerberus 78 Common Pleas 461 
Ceres 74 Commons of England 465 
ber Fable explain'd 91 Communicability 188 
Chamberlain, Lord 458 Company 305 
Chancellir, Lord 457 Comparifor of Adjectives 
Chancery 461 | 112 
Chans © 84. Compoſt it ion, Rhetorical 137 
Charybdis 93 — Metaphyſical 187 
Charientiſm : 139 Conception _ 162 
Charity © 77 M * 120 
Charlemagne i 305 Concubinage 16 
Charon 77 Confections | 396 
Charges in Heraldry 490 Confirmation 135 
& ſeq. Confutation 136 
| 442 15 Conjugation of Verbs 113 
Chemiſtry 406 & ſeq. 1 
Children 7 Conjugal State 447 
„„ 259 Cunjunction ; 118 
Chimera | 79 Conical Geometry 507 
w—c xt 94 Coniferous Trees 351 
China 251 Connection 5 137 
Chineſe Hiſtory 314 Confervss - 396 
ER LEES Conſcience 


IN 


Conſcience 10 & ſeq. 
Conſtable 458 
Conflantine the Great 303 
Conſular State 302 
Continents 234 
Context, Names in 145 
Contingency 8 
Contradictios 186 
Contrariety ib. 
Converſion of Propoſiti -_ 
166 

C | 36 
Cd | 16 3 
Crintb, State of 295 
Corymbiferous Plants 348 
Corruptibility 187 
Coſmology 325 
Cotyledon 357 
Creation | 188 
Creed, Jewiſh 46 
- Crenated Leaves 354 
Crim Tartary 250 
Critic | 215 
Good 216 
— his Qualifications, Na- 
tural 217 

— Moral 221 

| Artificial 224 
—— Bad, his Qualities 225 
Critical Licence "> m3 
Criticiſm 215 & ſeq. 
; Rules of 227 

Cruelty 18 
Cryftallization 411 
Cucupbha 405 
Culmiferous Plants 350 
Cbele 74 
Cycle 272 & ſeq. 
Cyclops 23 
Cyrus 297 

D 

Ars, Kinds of 270 
Deacons 29 
Decalgue $9 
Declen/ion of a Noun 111 
DecoFion 394 


Definition 159 
Degrees 235 
Deities, Heathen 68 
Deliberative Subjets 130 
Democracy © 453 
Demonſtrati ue Subjects 128 
Denmark, Geography of 
| 56 243, 247 
—— Hiſtory of 310 
Denrminations 194 
Denfity | 322 
Decbſtruents 431 
Depenaency 187 
Deucalion, or Noah 96 
Diag noſtics 421 
Dial:& 101 
Diaphoretics 4.31 

Diana 786 
— means the Moon 92 
Diarthrefis 361. 
Diaſiafis 107 
Dia fyrmus I 40 
Dictionary 100 

Diction, Poetic 207, 209 

Diet Drinks 401 
Diets, Kinds of 427 
Digeſtion 410 

Digef!, or PandeRs 473 
Dighity ; 138 
Dilemma 171 
Dioptric 1 511 
Diſcoide Plants 348 
Diſeaſe 416 & eq. 
Dijeaſes, Catalogue of 432 
| N & ſeq. 
Difhocations 440 
Diſſolution 410 
| Diſpen/atory 389 
Diſpeſition, Rhetorical 133 


— — ical 147, 1 
Diflillation 105 we 5 
Diſtribution 161 
2 186 
ibihility 1 
— Logical 0 
of Perſons 
of Things 47 5 
Diuretics 431 
Dominical 


Dominica! Letters 
Drama 

Drinks, Kinds of 
Dryades 

Dake 

Durability 


Earth, Affections of 
Re- peopling of 286 
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Eaſter, Limits of 
— — to find 
Echo, Poetical 
— Natural 
Ecliptic 

EFects 
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Elaſticity 
Elaterium 
Electricity 
Electuaries 
Elegance 


Elesy 


E N Chronical 
E lixirs 

Ellipſis 
Elocution 
Eljfium 
Embolimic Year 
Emetics 
Embrocations 
Emulſeons 
Enala ge 

Enang ioſpermous Plants 
Enantiofi: 

Endymion 

E 125 72 * 

Eumity 

E nity 

Enthymem 

Envy 


| Epads 


272 
206 
427 

76 
464 
321 


374 
464. 


231 


& ſeq. 
335 


277 
278 


214 


322 
235 


190 
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Epanalepſi. 140 
2 141 
Epanorthofis 213 
Epenthefss 144 
Epic Poem 209 
Epicedium 213 
Epigram E 
Epiphonema 143 
Epic hirema 1 
Epiſcopacy 29 
Epiſodes 210 
Epit hem: 404 
Epiſtrophe 140 
Epitaph 214 
Epitaſis | 206 
Epithalamium 212 
Epitrope 142 
Epocha 281 
Epode 203 
Epixenxis 141 
Equator 235 
Equity 17 
Equi vocal Generation 187 
Eroteſis 143 
Eſcuteheon 484 
Eſquire 465 
I 5 44 
ternity 189 
Ethics. 9 
* Ethiopia, Super or ard In- 
ferior 256 
Etymolog y- LOA | 
Ewvangeli/ts " "8 
Eviternity 189 
Emwocation 146 
Eupbratian Provinces 253 
Europe, Continent of 239 
Subdivided 243 
Iſlands of 260 
| Example © | 175 
Exchequer Court 4.643 
Exclamation 143 
| Excommunication, Jewiſh 48 
Exerciſe © 428 
Exiſtence 176 
Exor dium 134 
Extenſion 317 
Extraction 40 


 Exayie 
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Exuvie 


Eye deſcribed. 
1 
Able, Comic 


Mragic 


— Epic 


Faith 


Fami 


Falſity 


Fate 
Fate. 
Faun, 


Feaſs, Moveable 


Feet, Poetical 
Felony 
Fermentation. 
Ferona 


Feſtivals, Jevith 


Feuds 
Fibrous Root 
Fidelity P 
Figurability 

Figures of Nouns 
Words 
Sentences 
Syllogiſms 


Filtration 
Finite 


« Fiftula's z 


Fix ity 

Flora 

Frida 

Flatbers of Plants 
Officinal 


Fluidity 
Fomentations , 
Fornication 
Fortification 


* Fortitude 


Foffuls _ | 
Foflil Kingdom 


Fracture, 


France, Geography of 


— Alten bf 


* 


A * 8 7 : 


Heathen | 
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373 


Freezing 333 
Friendſhip 19 
Frontals | 4.04 
Fruits 356 
Fungous Plants | 347 
Nr re 5 0 
Future State 8 
G 


* 


8 Angrenes ' 44.0 
FF Gargariſms = OZ 


Gauging 508 
Gaulonites 4 4. 
Gemara 38 
Genders of Nouns 111 
Generation, Parts of, in M-n 
; 352 
— in Women 383 
Generation 188 
Cenethliacen 213 
Genii 76, 81 
SGerital Parts of plants 355 
Gentry 466 
Genus 154 
Geed ſia 508 
Geography 230 & ſeq. 334 
Special 233 
Ceolgey , 334 
Geometry 505 
Georg ics | 200 
Germany | 247 
 Geryon 7 
—— What Q: 
Giants = 
Glands 272 
Gers | O 
84 . l 5 
Golden Number 275 
God, his Exiltence prov'd 3 
. & ſeq. 
I Aber 7 
2a Spirit: J 190 
on of ib. 
Goodneſs + 194 
Gorgohs - 79 
Ke what 94 
"Gotti and Oltrogotis . 304 
Cubic ; 
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— Gothic Tongue, id; 102 
Government, Jewiſn 47 
what 147, 452 


Grammar 100 & ſeq. 

| defi 5 105 
Graminiſarcus Plants 350 
Granda 25 7 
Granulous' Root 352 
Gr aut 3 18, 319 


Great- Britain. Polity of 45 3 


Greece 


250 
Grecian Morareby,. 299 
Greek Church +: 29 
— Tongue 1 
Gregorian Year 266 
Grumous Root 352 
Guinea 255 
Gu 234 
Gunnery 510 
5 
Ades 77 
Hail 333 
Hah's 334 
Hamadryades 76 
Handed Root 352 
Hardneſs 323 
Harpies 87 79 
Hatchments 4.50 
Hatred 18 
Health 415 
Heart 378 
Heat 7 324 
Heavens, Mahometan | 75 
& leq. 
Hebrew Tongue 101 
Hebrews 36 
Hegira patho Fs 60 
Heliograpby 325 
Hell, Mahometan 54 
Hellenim 145 
Hendyades ; 143 
Heraldry: 484 & ſeq. 
Heralas | 99s 500 
Herbs, Officinal 99 
oY 29 


Here/y 


Heneflarch ': 1 1. 
Hermetic Art | 407 - 
Herodians 44 
Heroic Poem é 209 
Heſad and Moſes 84 
Heſperus | 98 
Heſperid:s | - . 8 
Heterodoxy 29 
Heter ofcii 238 
Flimrgrchy 2480 
Hiſtoriography, and Hi Hori- 
« of - 0 284 
Moſaical 284. 285 
Hory 284. & 6g. : 
7 tr: Ghoſt 
Homoioteleuton 1 100 
Honeys 395 
Honorius 304 
Horizon 236\ 
Flpitality 19 
Hours, Kinds of 271 
Humanity 17 
Humility | 324 
. Giageapiay of ' 266, | 
249 
- Hiſtory of 308 
Huſband 11 
| eee abe 230, 334, 338 
ygzerna | 425 
Hymnody *" "20% 
Hypallage 148 
H per Baton 1b. 
Hyper bola 507 
Hyper bole 139 
Hyphen *' 145 
Hypo pft 141 
Hyſtrics 430 
Hyfteron-proteron 145 
I 
Anus | 72 
F who 90 
Fahan 314 
 Jazas. 150, 153 
Hentity 186 


LAolatry of the Jews 45 
— Heathens 65 & eg. 
M m Jadlairy 
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Idolatry, Species of 67 
3p: 333 
'Fews ; 36 
Inis fatuus 334 
Immenſity 189 
Impeſſibility 18 5 
Trnadivity | 319 
Ince ” 16 
 Ihcommunicatility 188 
Incorporation 411 
Incorrupribilliy 187 
Incrementum 142 
Indefinite 189 
Independants 34 
Independency 187 
India 251 
Indications 429 
In2i&i;n, Cycle of 281 
Induttion 1 7 3 
Ieſtrnal Stone 401 
daficeelitj 17 
Info: ity 189 
Inflammaticns 440 
Iefafiors, Officinal 393 
Iriguity 17 
Ieckians 440 
Irjpifſated Juice 395 
Inflitutes „„ 
Integuments' of the Body 
4£2Y 368 
Dntergeion 119 
Iuteſlines 280 
Irrvention 127 
terver ſion 142 
Joins of Plants 352 
Hphigenia | 96 
bran 336 
Heng 139 
Wands 234 
fir gclites 36 
_ Jithmus 234 
Hal, Geography of 245, 249 
— Hiliory o 307 
Judaiſm 36 
Fudicature, Courts of 459 
Qt 480 
Judges, Infernal 78 
— 249 
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Fadicial Subjects t31 
Fulian Year 266 
F uleps 402 
Tuliferous Trees 351 
uno 70 
Means the Air 88 
Jupiter | 68 
—— his Fable explain'd 86 
——— the Planet 328 
467 & ſeq. 


uriſprudence ; 
uſtice and its Oppoſites 16 


Fuftice, twofold 467 
Juſtice of the Peace 462 
ITxion | $0 
K . 
Arrites 43 
Kidneys 381 
King ol Great-Britain 454 
King's Bench 460 
Kings at Arms 499 
Kirjah Shema 40 
Knight 465 
Knowledge 165 


L 
Acedemon, Sta te of 295 
Laciniated Leaves 354 


Lacliſerous Plants 348 
Lakes 234, 340 
Lainie 79 
Land 234 
Language 1co & ſeq. 
= logically conſidered 
| | 155 
Lapis de Goa 401 
Lares 81 
Latin Tongue 102 
Latitude 235 
Latona fi. 71 


Laab, Divine and Human 


4 1 
— Written and Oral 37 
Moral and Ceremonial | 
| | 39 
468 


Law 
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Law of Nations, 2 468 Maleficence i 1 
—— Civil! 469 Malevolence * 
* Feudal - 342k MHamaichs,-:.- 1. 231 2 
N Roman 470 Manners . 127 
— of Ergland 478 Poetic 207. 2065 
— Common . — 2p Wg 
— Statute „ 1 18 
—— Canon 479 Mars | 6. 
—— Martial ww / — his Fable explains, 88 
— Foreſt ib. Marguis | 4464. | 
Lead . 336 Ma Bal Earl e 
Leaves of Plants 353 Markalling uy 484. 
Legumi nous Plants | . 3 50 Ma ſorites 8 f 44 
Letbe _ TT 45⁰ 
Letters 100 Materia Medica 429. 
— how divided 105 Mater 481, 15216 1 
Lexicon | 100 93 & (£45. 
Libations we” Malene «ts 5on & eqs. 
| Liberality 19 Mat/ 72 11 5 SQL 
Libitina r Mayor and Aldermen - 463. 
Bife © _—_— T7 Mechanics 812 
Light | 320 Medicated Wines 395 
Limniades 8 TY Medicine, Art of 414% leq, 
Limoniades 76 Medicine, Claſſes ol 430. 
Lin3us's 1 Membranes | 36 \ 
Lines in Heraldry | — 4 Menftruums ani 41S, 
Liniments 403 Menſurability 319 
Liver 381 Menſuratim | 587. 
Li totes 139. Mercy 925 " am 
Locality 193 2 70 
Logarithms 503 his F able explain'd | 
Lo . 149 & ſeq. 87. 
Bere 304 —=— the Metal 336 
onganimily hs 7 Meridian 235 
Longimetry 508 Mejentery 380 
Longitude 235 Meſra 586 
Lotions Dy 402 Metalep/es- 3 139 
Lozenges 397 Metals 338 
Lungs 357 Metaphor | 1 
Lufirum ' 271 Metaphyſics 176 & leg. 
Lyric Poetry 202, Meatathefis 144 
0 La th ography 332 
A M. : pk Art of 174 
Tony 138 
1 netiſt i/m : 319 Jetre i 96 
Mar ahomet 151 & IP Mexico 
Mahometaniſm ,... _ Midas 
Mahometan Empire * 316 Mind 
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Minerva, or Pallas 8 
—— means Wiſdom 88 


Mineralory 335 
Mnifters, Chriſtian 28 
Mutes or Scruples 271 
Vi and Fogs 333 
Mobility | 318. 
Mode 151 
182 
15 
313 
| reby 452 
Mali, the Chief 292 
& leq. 
eee Plants 348 
73 
— * he means 98 
Month:, Kinds of 267, & ſeq. 
Moods of Verbs 113 
D of Syllogiſm 168 


Mus, Age and Southing of 


FR 
Morel oe, 
| yy: 
175 — Heliod | 84 
©... ol 
ater 2 
Mouth 376 
Mubkifiliquous Plants 349 
Milos 370. 
ene, Geograpby of 243, 
. 247 
— Hiſtory of 309 
Moſes ah 
E 
ö cene | Bf 2 
Holey 369 
| W 84 & ſeq. 
| N 
8 214 
Naiades g * 'S 5 77 
Narcotics 7 + RE 
Varciſſus ; * 97 
Nasr ation 3 
Natolia 252 
we” " WM 


Nature of Things 183 
Laws o 320 
Navigation 509 
Neceſfity 185 
Nectar 81 
Negation 152 
Negroland 256 
Nemeſis „ 
Nepææ | 2 
Neptune „ 
Nereus ton 7 
Nereides „ ib. 
Neurobgy 's od 3 
Nibility 152 
Nimrod 292 
Nil, aud his Danghte? 9 
Niſus aud his Daughter 
Noah, Precepts * 10 
— Sons of 286 
Nobility 464 
Nr; 405 
Hy 152 
Non natural. 478 
Norway, Geography. of 243, 
Hiſtory of 310 
N - 
 Nefologia 18 
' Nouns 109. 
 —— Engliſh, declined 111 
oy Nubia 256 
Number, Metaphyſical 192 
— dn 275 
Mumbers of Nouns 110 
Poetical - 198 
Nymphs 426 
O 
\ Þjes 92 
Oceans 234, 262 
2 14 8 
Odacer 8 
Ode, or Song 198, 203 
1 Odvurs ; 324 
' Oftconomics & leq, 
Ocfophagas 357 


Officers, Great 
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| . | 25 9 
Officinal Simples 390 | Paraguay 
| 5 rk Officinal 393 Parallels of Laus, = 
Ointment. 399 } 173 
Seh 1. e 
Olympiads * Parechefis 14 T 
Omentum 379 8 Gs 7 
Ontology 176 & leq. P . 144 
recommended 195 Rar ot 
| Opaci, 7 185 Parents | ys 448 
Opinion 11 Parliament 453» 459 
Optics 5 Pa ſſions | 127 
Oracles of God 4 ot Paſtoral Poetry 200 
2 8 35 Pat bog nomic Characters 421 
Order, We : 5 Patholgy 415 
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BOOKS printed for James Hopers, at 
. the Looking-Glaſs on London-Bridge. 
J. Philoſophical Account of the Works of Na- 

6 A ture, as founded in a Plan laid down by the 
- late Mr. Addiſon. Containing the ſeveral 
Gradations reinarkable in the Mineral, Vegetable 
and Animal Parts of the Creation, tending to the 
| Compoſition of a Scale of Life, a Repreſentation of 
the preſent State of Gardening throughout Europe in 
general, and Great-Britain in particular. New Ex- 
periments relating to the Improvement of barren 
Grounds, Timber, Fruit-trees, Vines, Sallads, Pulſe, 
and all Kinds of Grain: Obſervations on the Huſ- 
bandry of Flanders in ſowing Flax; whereby Land 
may be advanced Cent. per Cent. Adorned with Va- 
riety of Cuts, drawn and engraven by the beſt Maſters. 
The Second Edition Reviſed and greatly Augmented. 
Price bound in Calf 68. . 
II. The Britiſh Angler: Or, a Pocket Companion 
for Gentlemen Fiſhers. Being a new and Methodical 
Treatiſe of the Art of Angling : Comprehending all 
that is Curious and Uſeful in the Knowledge of that 
Polite Diverſion. As, 1. an Introduction; contain- 
ing an Encomium on Rivers and the Art of Angling, 
with general Obſervations on the Nature of Fiſh. 
2. The Angler's Apparatus: Or, Directions con- 
cerning Rods, Lines, Hooks, Floats, and the reſt of 
the Tackle: Alſo of Baits, natural and artificial, 
3. An exact Deſcription of the ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh 
that are found in the Rivers, and on the Sea- Coaſts 
of Great-Britain; their Size, Shape, Qualities, Sea- 
ſons, Feeding, Haunts, &c. 4. The whole Practice 
of Angling : Teaching the Choice and Preparation 
of proper Stands; the Method of taking every Spe- 
cies, more particularly the ſportive Trout, the vora- 
cious Pike, and other Capital Game. With Deſcrip- 
tions of our principal Rivers, Obſervations relating 
to the Weather, and other neceſſary Remarks, To- 
gether with ſupplimental Diſcourſes, 1. on Fiſh-ponds 
and Reſervatories. 2. On the Laws againſt Poachers, WL 
and in Favour of the. Fair Angler. Alſo, Excellent 
Receipts for dreſſing Fiſh, and a Complete Index, in 
which the Terms in Ute among Anglers are occa- 
fionally explained. The whole compiled from ap- 
proved Authors, and aboye Thirty Years 8 
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By John Williamſon, Gent. who has added a Ver- 
fification of the principal Heads, at the End of each 
Chapter, for the Help of Memory. * 

III. A Treatiſe of the Powers of Medicines, by 
the late learned Herman Boerhaave, Doctor of Phi- 
loſophy and Phy ſic, and Profeflor of Phyſic, Botany, 
and Chemiſtry in the Univerſity of Leyden. Tranſ- 
lated from the moſt. correct Latin Edition, by John 
Martin, Fellow of the Royal Society, and Profeſſor 
of Botany .in the Univerſity of Cambridge. Price 
bound in Calf os. 

IV. Obſervations in Surgery : Containing One 
hundred and fifteen different Caſes, with particular 
Remarks. on each, for the Improvement of young 
Students, Written originally in French, by Henry- 
Francis le Dran, of the Academy of Arts, ſworn 
Surgeon at Paris, ſenior Maſter of that Company, 
eldeſt Surgeon and Demonſtrator of Anatomy at the 
Hoſpital La Charite. Tranſlated by J. S. Surgeon. 
To which is added, a new Chirurgical Dictionary, 
for the Uſe of young Practitioners, and Gentlemen 
refiding in the Country ; explaining the Terms of 
Art contained in the Body of the Book, and likewiſe 
all ſuch as properly belong. to Phyſic and Surgery. 

V. A Colleftion of One hundred and twenty- 
eight ſelect Obſervations in Surgery, made by Mr. Sa- 
viard, chief Surgeon and Operator in Midwifry, at 
the Hoſpital Hotel de Dieu at Paris; with the particular 
Remedies uſed in each Caſe. Wherein the Diſtempers 
incident to the Female Sex are copiouſly enlarged on; 
among. others, that of the Deſcent. of the Womb, 
clearly proving the Reality of ſuch a Diſeaſe, in Op- 
poſition to Mr. Verduc. | . | 

VI. A Collection of ſcarce and valuable Treatiſes 
upon Metals, Mines, and Minerals. Containing, 
1. Curious Obſervations on Mines, and the ſeveral 
Minerals produced; with plain Directions and Rules 
for finding them in all Countries. 2. The Art of 
Melting, Refining, and Aſſaying all Sorts of Metals; 
whereby any Perſon, at a ſmall Charge, may try the 
Value of ſuch Oars as ſhall be found, either by Rule 
or Accident. With Inſtructions for ſorting of Oar. 
3- Real Experiments, to try whether any Piece 
offer'd for Gold be true or counterfeit ; what Colour 


any Berry, Leaf, Flower, Stalk, Root, Fruit, _ 
| | ark 
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Bark or Wood will give. With an infallible Method 


of preparing Colours, which ſhall neither ſtain. nor 
fade like ordinary Colours. 4. The common Way 
of Refining Silver by Quickſilver. With ſome new 
Rules added for the beter Perfurmance. 5. An ins 


valuable Diſcovery of all Sorts of Mines, from Gold 


to Coal. Allo, the compleat Miner, with the Liber- 
ties, Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Lead-Mines within 
the, Wapentake of Workeworth in Derbyſhire, in 
Fifty-nine Articles, being all that ever were made. 
6. The Art of Dialling, or Levelling Grooves, 
greatly deſired by all Miners : Being a Subject never 
wrote on before, with an Explanation: of the Miners 


Terms of Art, and ſeveral other curious Particulars. 


Being a Frapſlation from the learned Albaro Alonſo 
* Barba, Director of the Mines at Potoli, in the Spaniſh 
Welt-Indies, and the Obſervations of ſeueral ingenious 
Perſons of our own Country, founded on many Years 
gertence. e OLDER 
VII. The Curioſity: or, Gentleman and Lady's 
Library. Containing 1. A Diſſertation on Poetry, 
Mufic,, Dancing, Balls, Aſſemblies, Maſquerades, 


polite Converſation, Italian Strollers, &c. 2. A Dra- 


matig, Djalogue Song, written and: performed for the 

n;erfainment of his Royal, Highneſs: the- Prince of 
Wales. 3. Forlorn Hope, or the old Maid's Sigh's 5; 
in Imitation of Sternhold and Hopkins: 4. The 


Aflembly, or Vork Beauties. 5. A Poem on Ri- 
dicule, and the Means to, avoid it. Imitated from 


Horace. 6. The Progreſs of a Female Rake. An 
Epiſtle ſrom Libertina to Silvia; in which is con- 
tained the A-la-mode Syſtem. 7. The accompliſn'd 
Rake. 8. The. Woman of Taſte; or the Vork- 
ſhire Lady. A Ballad Opera. 9. A new and ac- 
curate Tranſlation of Baſia, or the Pleaſures of Kiſ- 
ſing. 10. Remarks on the Farce call'd, The Ho- 
neſt Yorkſhire Man. 14. The Reformed Rake. 


An "Epiſtle from Pownly and Rakiſn. Wrote in 


Honour of the Fair Sex. 12. Verſes on a» young 
Student at Cambridge, on his cutting the Ears of a 
Setting Dog belonging to Dr. B — f f y! 
College, 13. Some Memoirs of the ſecret Hiſtory 

F. Sig. Farinelli. 14. Mac Dermot, er tbe Iriſh 
Fortune hunter. A datyr in fix Cantos. 15. The 

Parſon's Daughter. A. Tale for the uſe of pretty 
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Girls with ſmall Fortunes. 16, The Lady's Tutor; 
or Inſtructions for making Hexameter and Penta- 
meter Verſes. Price 2s. 6d. | 

VIII. The Hiſtcry of the Life and Reign of the 
Czar Peter the Great, Emperor of all Ruſſia, and 


Father of his Country. Containing, 1. His Tra- 


vels, Studies, and perſonal Fatigues, for the attain- 
ing of Knowledge in Civil and Military Affairs, and 


the Improvement of his Subjects. 2. His Introduc- 


tion of Arts and Sciences, Naval Force and Com- 
merce with Foreign Nations. Alſo his many Refor- 
mations in Church and State, the Army, and the 
Cuſtoms and Manners of his People. 3. His Wars 
with the Swedes, Turks, Tartars, and Perſians; 
Victories by Sea and Land ; Acquiſitions of Terri- 

tory, and Incieaſe of Power. 4. His Regard to 
Genius and Merit, with the ſurpriſing Inſtances of 
his Favour to General Le Fort, Prince Menzicoff, 
and the Empreſs Catherine : And his ſevere Juſtice 
on Offenders, particularly in the Proceedings againſt 
the rebellious * => wok | 

IX. Miſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe, conſiſting 


of Dramatic Pieces, humorous Tales, Fables, &c. 


by D. Bellamy, late of St. John's College, Oxford, 
and D. Bellamy, jun. of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. | | 
KX. Peruvian Tales, related in One Thouſand and 
one Hours, interſperſed with curious and hiſtorical 
Remarks on the Cuſtoms, Inhabitants, &c. of that 
Great Empire, in 3 Vols. 12mo. e 
XI. A ſhort View; or Hiſtory of the Inquiſi- 
tion of the Kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, &c. to 
this Day ; under the following Heads. | 
Its Riſe, Progreſs, and Eſtabliſhment. 
Its boundleſs Juriſdiction, 

Its Officers, Laws, Cuſtoms. 
Their Judgments, Tortures, Penances, &c. 
Interſperſed with many curious Relations of Perſons 
who have ſuffered under their Arbitrary Power; par- 
ticularly that of Iſaac Martin, an Engliſhman, who 
lay long in Priſon at Granada, and was releaſed by 
— of his late Majeſty King GEOROE, 
whoſe Account has the Sanction of a Certificate ſigned 
by thirteen Biſhops, at the Inſtance of Mr, Secretary 
— Price ſtitch'd Two Shillings. a xn | 
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XII. Navigation Unvail'd ; or, A new and com- 
Plete Syſtem of Navigation in all its Branches. Con- 
taining, Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry, Geo- 
graphy, and Aſtronomy, in a more plain and eaſy Me- 
thod than any hitherto publiſh'd, and more adapted to 


Beginners. Sailing by the Plain, and Mercator's or- 


Wright's Charts explained from the firſt Principles, 
and fully illuſtrated in a Variety of uſeful Examples. 
The Theory of the Tides, Currents, Variation of the 


Compaſs, Lee-Way, &c. particularly conſidered; 


and the Difficulties in Reckoning, which proceed from 
them, fully explained. A complete Set of all the 
Tables uſeful in Navigation, with their Conſtruction 
and Uſe at large. The Deſcription and Uſe of the 
Inſtruments commonly uſed, and ſome new ones of 
the Author's own Invention. To which is added, 
a new Way of keeping a Reckoning on the Princi- 
ples of Mercator's or Wright's Sailing, as eaſily as by 
the common erroneous Method of Plain Sailing. 
The whole calculated for Practice, and the Examples 
fuch as daily occur at Sea, in a Manner quite different 
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from other Syſtems; being freed from the many Su- 


perfluities and Perplexities which thoſe who-have wrote 
on this Subject, have generally made uſe of, and a- 
bounding with Variety of Rules. which are abſolute- 
ly neceflary, and have never before been treated of: 
Performed with the greateſt Exactneſs, and approved 
of by the moſt eminent Mathematicians of the Age. 
By EDWARD HAUxLEVY, Teacher of the Mathe- 
maticks. In Two Volumes, 8vo. Price bound in 


Calf 10 5. Illuſtrated with Copper Plates curiouſly 


Engraved. | ; 
XIII. The Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of 


Lewis XIV. King of France and Navarre. Contain- 


ing an exact and comprehenſive Relation of all the 
Battles, Sieges, Inſurrections, Negotiations, Intrigues, 
and ſecret Deſigns ; Literary and other Foundations, 
| Inventions, and Improvements; Conteſts and Pro- 
ceedings, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; with whatever elſe 
is memorable in that long and active Reign. With 
Characters of the principal Perſons concerned in them, 
and Reflections on the moſt remarkable Events. In 
3 Vohumes. g | 
- XIV. The Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of 
William III. King of England, Prince of DR 
| : | 3 
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. OE” and Hereditary: Statholder of the; United Provinces : 
© SONY Containing a Series of memorable Efforts, Military and 
Peäolitical, for maintaining the-Liberties of Europe a- 
A Pong, the Encroachments of Popery and Arbitrary 
* ower. Introduced with a brief Account of the Hi- 


ſtory and Genealogy of his Family. 

XV.. A New Hiſtory of the Lite wo Reign of the 
= . Czar Peter the Great, Emperor of all Ruſſia, and Fa- 
SE ther of his Country. Containing his Wars with the 
i Swedes, Turks, Tartars, and Perſians. His Travels, 

Studies, and Perſonal Fatigues. With a diſtinct Ac- 
count of whatever is remarkable throughout his Reign; 
and a correct Geographical Deſcription of that exten- 
ſive Empire. 

XVI. A Critical Review of the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell. Containing his Deſcent, Alliances, and 
firft Advances to Popularity; his Military Exploits, 
5 Management of the Parliament, the Army, &c. till 
5 he aſſumed the Sovereignty ; his Civil Government, 
2 Behaviour towards Foreign Princes and States. With a 
3 Summary of his Character. By a Gentleman of che 
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+ M A Middle- Temple. 

_ | XVII. The Hiſtory of Francis "RES Prince of 
Savoy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, Prime Miniſter 
to his Imperial Majeſty, and Commander in Chief of 


3 | all the Forces of the Emperor and Empire; contain- 
11 ing, the Military Tranſactions of above thirty Cam- 
13 paigns, made by his Serene Highneſs in Hungary, Ita- 
A 285 ly, Germany and the Low Countries, and interſperſed 
= | with other memorable Events during a Courſe of inore 
Bag | than fifty Years. 
. XVIII. The Hiſtory of John D. of Marlborough, 
85 Captain General and Commander in Chief of the Ar- 
3 | mies of Her Britanic Majeſty and the States of the U- 
1 nited Provinces, Maſter of the Ordnance, &c. including 
— 2 more exact, impartial and methodical Narrative of the 
3 late War on the Danube, the Rhine, and in the Nether- 
Pe lands, than has ever yet appeared, with the Characters 


of the principal Perſons concern'd therein. 

XIX. The. Life of his Serene Highnels, Charles, 
Prince of Lorain, Field Marthal and Commander in 
Chief. of her Hungarian Majeſty's Forces ; containing 
an authentic Narration of all the Battles, Sieges, &c. 
fince the Commencement of the War, exhibiting in a 

clear View the Riſe of the preſent Troubles | in Europe. 
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